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TO 

DON   MIGHELE   ANGELO   CAJETANI, 

PRINCE   OP   TEANO. 


It  is  not  to  the  Roman  prince,  nor  to  tlie  heir  of  tlie  illus- 
trious house  of  Cajetani,  which  has  furnished  popes  to  Chris- 
tianity, but  to  the  learned  commentator  on  Dante,  that  I 
dedicate  this  fragment  of  a,  long  history. 

You  have  made  me  perceive  the  marvellous  framework  of 
ideas  on  which  the  greatest  of  Italian  poets  built  his  poem,  — 
the  only  poem  that  the  moderns  can  oppose  to  that  of  Homer. 
Until  I  listened  to  your  words,  the  Divine  Comedy  seemed  to 
me  an  immense  enigma,  the  solution  of  which  had  been  found 
by  none,  least  of  all  by  commentators.  Thus  to  comprehend 
Dante  is  to  be  as  great  as  he. 

A  learned  Frenchman  would  have  made  himself  a  reputa- 
tion, won  a  chair  and  many  crosses  by  jjublishing  in  a  dog- 
matic volume  the  improvisation  by  which  you  charmed  one  of 
those  evenings  when  we  rest  from  seeing  Rome.  You  may  not 
know  that  most  of  our  professors  live  and  thrive  on  Germany, 
England,  the  Orient,  or  the  North,  like  insects  on  a  tree ;  and, 
like  the  insect,  they  become  an  integral  part  of  it,  borrowino' 
their  value  from  that  of  their  subject.  Now,  Italy  has  not  as 
yet  been  worked  in  this  way.  I  shall  never  have  full  credit  for 
my  literary  discretion.  I  might,  by  borrowing  your  plumes, 
beoome  a  learned  man  of  the'  strength  of  the  three  Schlegels, 
whereas  I  now  remain  a  simple  doctor  of  social  medicine,  the 
veterinary  of  incurable  diseases.  But  at  least  I  am  thus 
enabled  to  oiler  a  testimonial  ©f  gratitude  to  my  mental  cice- 
rone, and  to  add  your  illustrious  name  to  those  of  Porcia,  San 
Severino,  Pareto,  di  Negro,  Belgiojoso,  —  names  tliat  represent 
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in  the  Comedy  of  Human  Life  that  close  alliance  between 
Italy  and  France  which  Bandello,  the  bishop,  author  of  quaint 
tales,  had  already  promoted  in  the  sixteenth  century  through 
his  splendid  collection  of  romances,  from  which  several  plays 
of  Shakespeare  —  some  of  the  parts  lextually  —  have  been 
drawn. 

The  two  sketches  which  I  here  dedicate  to  you  ["  Cousin 
Bette  "  and  "Cousin  Pons"]  are  two  eternal  faces  of  the 
one  fact.  Homo  duplex,  said  our  great  BufEon ;  why  not  add, 
Res  duplex?  All  is  double,  even  virtue.  Thus  Moliere  in- 
variably presents  both  sides  of  a  human  problem.  In  imita- 
tion of  Moliere,  Diderot  wrote  "  This  is  not  Fiction ; "  his 
masterpiece,  perhaps,  in  which  he  painted  the  sublime  figure 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Lachaux,  immolated  by  Gardanne,  in  con- 
trast to  that  of  a  perfect  lover  killed  by  his  mistress.  These 
two  tales  of  mine  are  therefore  pendants,  like  twins  of  oppo- 
site sexes.  This  is  a  literary  fancy  to  which  one  may  sacrifice 
now  and  then,  especially  in  a  work  which  endeavors  to  repre- 
sent all  the  forms  in  which  thought  is  clothed.  The  majority 
of  human  disputes  come  from  the  fact  that  persons,  both 
learned  and  ignorant,  exist  who  are  so  constituted  as  to  be 
unable  to  see  more  than  one  side  of  facts  and  ideas,  and  each 
insists  that  the  side  he  fees  is  the  only  true  and  the  only 
good  side.  Did  not  the  Holy  Book  put  forth  this  prophecy : 
"  God  shall  deliver  up  the  world  to  discussions  "  ?  I  assert  that 
that  passage  of  Scripture  ought  to  induce  the  Holy  See  to  give 
you  the  presidency  of  the  two  Chambers,  and  so  assist  in  ful- 
filling that  prophecy,  illustrated  in  181  t  by  the  ordinance  of 
Louis  XVIII. 

May  your  spirit  and  the  poesy  that  is  in  you  protect  these 
two  volumes  of 

Your  affectionate  servitor, 

DE  BALZAC. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

WHERE    DOES    NOT    PASSION    LURK? 

About  the  middle  of  July,  1838,  one  of  those  hack- 
ney carriages  lately  put  into  circulation  along  the 
streets  of  Paris  and  called  milords  was  making  its  way 
through  the  rue  de  I'Univeiisite,  carrj'ing  a  fat  man  of 
medium  height,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  captain  of 
the  National  Guard. 

Among  Parisians,  who  are  thought  to  be  so  witty  and 
wise,  we  maj'  find  some  who  fancy  they  are  infinitely' 
more  attractive  in  uniform  than  in  their  ordinary 
clothes,  and  who  attribute  so  depraved  a  taste  to  the 
fair  sex  that  they  imagine  women  are  favorabh*  im- 
pressed by  a  bear-skin  cap  and  a  military  equipment. 

The  countenance  of  this  captain,  who  belonged  to  the 
second  legion,  wore  an  air  of  satisfaction  with  himself 
which  heightened  the  brilliancy  of  his  ruddj'  complexion 
and  his  somewhat  puffj-  cheeks.  A  halo  of  content- 
ment, SHch  as  wealth  acquired  in  business  is  apt  to  place 
around  the  head  of  a  retired  shopkeeper,  made  it  easy 
to  guess  that  he  was  one  of  the  elect  of  Paris,  an  assis- 
tant-maj'or  of  his  arrondissement  at  the  very  least.     As 
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may  be  supposed,  therefore,  the  ribLon  of  the  Legion 
of  honor  was  not  absent  from  his  portly  breast,  whioh 
protruded  with  all  the  swagger  of  a  Prussian  officer. 
Sitting  proudly-  erect  in  a  corner  of  the  milord,  this 
decorated  being  let  his  eyea  rove  among  the  pedestrians 
on  the  sidewaili,  who,  in  fact,  often  come  in  for  smiles 
which  are  really  intended  for  beautiful  absent  faces. 

The  milord  drew  up  in  that  section  of  the  street 
which  lies  between  the  rue  de  Bellechasse  and  the  rue 
de  Bourgogne,  before  the  door  of  a  large  house  lately 
built  on  part  of  the  courtyard  of  an  old  mansion  with  a 
garden.  Tlie  old  building  had  been  allowed  to  remain, 
and  it  stood  in  its  primitive  condition  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  court^-ard,  now  reduced  in  space  bj-  half  its 
width. 

Judging  by  the  waj-  the  captain  accepted  the  assist- 
ance of  the  coachman  in  getting  out  of  the  vehicle,  an 
observer  would  have  recognized  a  man  over  flftj'  j-ears 
of  age.  There  are  certain  physical  actions  whose  undis- 
guised heaviness  has  the  indiscretion  of  a  certificate  of 
baptism.  Tiie  captain  drew  a  j-ellow  glove  on  his  right 
hand,  and,  without  making  anj-  inquiry  at  the  porter's 
lodge,  walked  towards  the  portico  of  the  house  with  an 
air  that  plainly  said,  "She  is  mine!"  The  Parisian 
porter  has  a  knowledgeable  eye ;  he  never  stops  a  man 
wearing  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion,  dressed  in  blue,  and 
ponderous  of  step  ;  he  knows  the  signs  of  riches  far  too 
well. 

The  ground-floor  apartment  was  occupied  by  Mon- 
sieur le  Baron  Hulot  d'Ei'vy,  paj-master  under  the 
repubhc,  forraerl3'  commissary-general  of  the  armj-,  and 
at  the  present  time  head  of  the  most  important  depart- 
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ment  in  the  ministry  of  war,  State  councillor,  grand 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  honor,  etc.  This  Baron  Hulot 
had  latelj-  taken  the  name  of  d'Ervy,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  brother,  the  cele- 
brated General  Hulot,  colonel  of  the  grenadiers  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  ■whom  the  Emperor  created  Comte 
de  Forzheim  after  the  campaign  of  1809.  The  elder 
brother,  the  count,  taking  charge  of  his  j'Ounger  brother, 
placed  him  with  fatherly  prudence  in  an  office  at  the 
ministry  of  war,  where,  thanks  to  their  double  service, 
the  younger,  Bavon  Hulot,  obtained  and  deserved  the 
favor  of  the  Emperor.  In  1807  he  was  made  com- 
missary-general of  the  armies  of  Spain. 

After  ringing  the  bell,  the  bourgeois  captain  made 
desperate  efibrts  to  pull  his  coat  into  place ;  for  that 
garment  was  as  much  wrinkled  befoi'e  as  behind,  under 
the  displacing  action  of  a  pear-shaped  stomach.  Ad- 
mitted as  soon  as  a  servant  in  liverj-  had  caught  sight 
of  him,  this  important  and  imposing  personage  followed 
the  footman,  who  announced  as  he  opened  the  door  of  a 
salon  :  — 

' '  Monsieur  Crevel !  " 

Hearing  the  name  —  admirably  adapted  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  man  who  bore  it  —  a  tall,  blond 
woman,  verj'  well  preserved,  seemed  to  undergo  an 
electric  shock  and  rose  immediatel}'. 

"  Hortense,  mj'  angel,  go  into  the  garden  with  j'our 
cousin  Bette,"  she  said  hurriedly'  to  a  young  lad^^  who 
was  sitting  by  her,  bus_y  with  some  embroider^'. 

Bowing  graciously  to  the  captain.  Mademoiselle 
Hortense  Hulot  disappeared  through  a  glass  door, 
taking  with   her  a  lean    old   maid  who   seemed   oldei 
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than  the  baroness,  though  she  was  in  fact  five  jears 
younger. 

"  It  must  be  something  about  your  marriage,"  whis- 
pered Bette  to  Hortense,  without  seeming  at  all 
offended  bj-  the  manner  in  which  Madame  Hnlot  had 
sent  them  away,  evidently'  considering  her  as  of  no 
account.  The  apparel  of  this  cousin  might  at  a  pinch 
explain  the  want  of  cereraonj-. 

The  old  maid  wore  a  merino  dress  the  color  of  dried 
raisins,  of  a  peculiar  cut  made  with  pipings  which  dated 
from  the  Restoration,  a  worked  collar  worth  perhaps 
three  francs,  a  straw  bonnet  of  sewn  braid  trimmed  with 
blue  satin  ribbon  edged  with  straw,  such  as  can  be  seen 
on  the  old-clothes  women  in  the  markets.  A  glance  at 
her  shoes,  whose  make  betraj-ed  a  dealer  of  the  lowest 
order,  would  have  led  a  stranger  to  hesitate  before 
bowing  to  cousin  Bette  as  a  member  of  the  familj- ;  in 
fact,  her  appearance  was  that  of  a  dressmaker  employed 
bj'  the  daj'.  Nevertheless,  the  old  maid  made  a  friendly 
little  bow  to  Monsieur  Crevel  before  she  left  the  room, 
to  which  that  personage  replied  by  a  sign  full  of 
meaning. 

"  You  will  come  to-morrow,  will  3'ou  not?  "  he  said. 

"Are  j-ou  sure  there  will  be  no  companj'?"  asked 
Bette. 

"  My  children  and  3'ourself,  that  will  be  all,"  replied 
the  visitor. 

"  Ver}'  good,  then  j'ou  may  rely  on  seeing  me,"  she 
said  as  she  left  the  room. 

"  ^Madame,  I  am  here,  at  your  orders,"  said  the 
militia  captain,  again  bowing  to  the  baroness  and  cast- 
ing  upon  her  a   glance  such  as  Tartuffe  bestows  on 
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Elmire  when  some  provincial  actor  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  part  to  a  Poitiers  or  Grenoble 
audience. 

'•  If  3'oii  will  follow  me,  monsieur,  we  shall  be  more 
at  our  ease  in  discussing  matters  here  than  in  the 
salon,"  said  Madame  Hulot,  leading  the  way  to  an 
adjoining  parlor  which  in  the  present  arrangement  of 
the  house  was  used  as  a  cardroom. 

This  room  was  separated  by  a  slight  partition  from  a 
boudoir  which  had  a  window  opening  on  the  garden, 
and  Madame  Hulot  left  Monsieur  Crevel  alone  for  a 
fev/  moments,  thinking  it  wise  to  shut  the  window  and 
the  door  of  the  boudoir  lest  any  one  should  attempt  to 
overhear  them.  She  also  took  the  precaution  to  shut  the 
glass  door  of  the  large  salon,  smiling  as  she  did  so  at 
her  daughter  and  cousin  who  were  settling  themselves 
in  an  old  kiosk  at  the  further  end  of  the  garden. 
On  returning  she  was  careful  to  leave  the  door  of  the 
cardroom  open,  so  that  she  might  hear  the  opening  of  the 
salon  door  in  case  any  one  entered  that  room.  As  she 
went  and  came  on  these  errands  the  baroness,  conscious 
that  she  was  under  no  eye  for  the  moment,  allowed  her 
face  to  tell  her  thoughts  ;  and  any  one  who  had  seen 
her.  then  would  have  felt  something  akin  to  terror  at 
the  agitation  she  betrayed.  But  as  she  came  through 
the  door  between  the  salon  and  the  cardroom  she 
veiled  her  face  with  that  impenetrable  reserve  which  all 
women,  even  the  most  candid,  seem  able  to  call  up  at 
v/ill. 

During  the  time  occupied  by  these  preparations, 
which  were,  to  say  the  least,  singular,  the  militia  cap- 
tain looked  about  him  at  the  furniture  of  the  room'  in 
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which  he  sat.  As  he  noticed  the  silk  curtains,  formerly 
red,  now  faded  into  purple  by  the  action  of  the  sun, 
and  worn  along  the  edges  of  each  fold  ;  at  the  carpet 
from  which  the  colors  had  vanished  ;  at  the  defaced 
furniture  with  its  tarnished  gilding  and  silk  coverings 
stained  and  spotted  and  worn  into  strips,  expressions 
of  contempt,  self-satisfaction,  and  assurance  succeeded 
each  other  artlessly  on  the  flat  features  of  the  parvenu 
merchant.  He  looked  at  himself  in  the  mirror  over  the 
top  of  an  old  Empire  clock,  and  was  engaged  in  taking 
stock  of  his  own  person  when  the  rustle  of  a  silk  dress 
announced  the  return  of  the  baroness  ;  he  at  once  re- 
covered position. 

After  seating  herself  on  a  little  sofa,  which  must 
have  been  ver3''  handsome  as  far  back  as  1809,  the 
baroness  pointed  to  a  chair,  the  arms  of  which  ended  in 
heads  of  sphinxes  lacquered  in  bronze,  —  the  surface  of 
which  had  peeled  off'  in  several  places  leavhig  the  wood 
bare,  —  and  made  a  sign  to  C'revel  to  be  seated. 

"The  precautions  which  you.  are  taking,  madame, 
are  naturally  a  delightful  augauy  to  a — " 

"  — lover,"  she  said,  interrupting  him. 

"  The  word  is  feeble,"  he  replied,  placing  his  right 
hand  upon  his  heart,  and  rolling  his  eyes  in  a  maimer 
which  would  have  made  any  woman  laugh  if  she  had 
seen  their  expression  with  a  miud  at  ease.  "Lover! 
lover  !  sa.j,  rather,  one  bewitched  !  " 
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CHAPTER  II. 


SHAMEFUL   DISCLOSURES. 


"  Listen  to  me,  Monsieur  Crevel,"  said  the  baroness, 
too  serious  to  laugh;  "you  are  fifty  years  old,  —  ten 
j'ears  younger  than  Monsieur  Hulot,  I  admit ;  but  the 
follies  of  a  woman  of  my  age  must  find  their  justifica- 
tion in  j'outh,  beaut3-,  celebrit}-,  personal  merit,  or 
some  one  of  those  distinctions  which  dazzle  her  so 
much  as  to  make  her  forget  everj-thing,  even  her  own 
age.  You  may  have  an  iucomc  of  fifty  thousand  francs, 
but  j'our  jxars  counterbalance  30ur  fortune  ;  and  of  all 
else  that  a  woman  requires  you  have  nothing  —  " 

"Except  love,"  exclaimed  the  captain,  rising  and 
coming  towards  her  ;  "  a  love  which  —  " 

"No,  monsieur,  obstinacy!  "  said  the  baroness,  in- 
terrupting him  to  put  an  end  to  his  absurdit}'. 

"Yes,  the  obstinacy  of  love,"  he  replied,  "and 
something  better  still,  rights  —  " 

' '  Eights  !  "  exclaimed  Madame  Hulot,  dilating  with 
contempt,  defiance,  and  indignation.  "But,"  she  re- 
sumed, "  if  we  continue  in  this  tone  there  will  be  no 
end  to  it.  I  did  not  asli  you  to  come  here  to  talJc  of  a 
matter  which  has  already  banished  you  from  tliis  house 
in  spite  of  the  connection  between  our  families." 

"  I  believed  you  did  —  " 
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"  You  persist?  "  she  said.  "  Can  j-ou  not  see,  mon- 
sieur, by  the  liglit  and  easy  manner  with  which  I  speak 
of  love  and  lovers  and  all  that  is  most  perilous  for  a 
woman  to  discuss,  that  I  am  perfectlj'  confident  in 
m3self  and  mj-  own  virtue ?  I  fear  nothing  ;  not  even 
misconception  for  being  shut  in  with  j'ou  here.  Is  that 
the  conduct  of  a  yielding  woman?  You  know  perfectly 
well  why  I  have  sent  for  you." 

"No,  I  do  not,  madame,"  replied  Crevel.  He  bit 
his  lips,  and  resumed  an  attitude. 

"  Well,  I  will  be  brief,  and  shorten  our  mutual  an- 
noyance," said  the  baroness  looking  straight  at  him. 

Crevel  made  an  ironical  bow  in  which  a  tradesman 
would  have  recognized  the  air  and  graces  of  a  quondam 
commercial  traveller. 

"  Our  son  married  your  daughter  -^" 

"  And  if  it  were  to  do  over  again  —  "  said  Crevel. 

"  It  would  not  be  done  at  all,"  she  continued  hastih'. 
"  I  dare  say  not.  But  you  have  nothing  to  complain 
of.  ,  M}^  son  is  not  onlj'  one  of  the  first  lawj'ers  in 
Paris,  but  he  is  now  a  deputy,  and  his  opening  career 
in  the  Chamber  is  brilliant  enough  to  lead  one  to  expect 
that  he  will  some  day  be  in  the  ministrj^  Victorin 
has  been  twice  appointed  to  draft  important  measures, 
and  he  could  now  be,  if  he  chose,  attornej'-general  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  Therefore  when  j-ou  give  me 
to  understand  that  you  have  a  son-in-law  without 
prospects  —  " 

"A  son-in-law  whom  I  am  obliged  to  support,"  re- 
torted Crevel,  "  is  even  worse,  madame.  Of  the  five 
hundred  thousand  francs  which  constituted  my  daugh- 
ter's  marriage   portion,    two   hundred   thousand   have 
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already  disappeared,  the  Lord  knows  where  !  —  to  pay 
your  son's  debts,  to  furnish  his  house  gorgeouslj' ;  a 
house,  by  the  bj'e,  worth  five  hundred  tliousand"  francs, 
which  brings  him  in  a  rental  of  barel}-  fifteen  thousand, 
because  he  chooses  to  occupy  the  best  part  of  it.  Be- 
sides, he  still  owes  two  luindred  and  fort^*  thousand 
francs  of  the  purchase  raonej' ;  the  rental  he  gets  hardly 
covers  the  interest  of  the  debt.  This  year  I  have  been 
obliged  to  give  my  daughter  something  like  twenty 
thousand  francs  to  enable  her  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
And  my  son-in-law,  who  formerly  earned  thirty  thou- 
sand francs  by  his  profession,  is  now  neglecting  the 
Palais  de  Justice  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies." 

"All  this,  Monsieur  Crevel,  is  quite  beside  our 
present  business  and  leads  away  from  it.  But  to  end 
what  we  are  saying,  —  if  vaj  son  enters  the  ministry 
and  obtains  3'our  appointment  as  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  honor  and  councillor  of  the  municipality,  you  —  the 
late  perfumer  —  will  have  nothing  to  complain  of." 

"  Ha,  there  it  is,  madame  !  I  'm  a  perfumer,  a  shop- 
keeper, a  retail  vender  of  almond-paste,  eau  de  Por- 
tugal, cephalic  oil,  and  I  ought  to  feel  greatly  honored 
by  the  marriage  of  my  only  daughter  to  the  son  of 
Monsieur  le  Baron  Hulot  d'Ervy ;  my  daughter  will  be 
a  baroness  —  j'es,  yes,  that's  regency,  Louis  XV.,  oeil- 
de-bceuf,  and  all  the  rest  of  it !  I  love  Celestine  as  anj- 
man  would  love  an  only  daughter.  I  love  her  so  much 
that  to  avoid  giving  her  a  brother  or  a  sister  I  have 
borne  all  the  inconveniences  of  being  a  widower  in 
Paris,  —  and  in  the  vigor  of  mj'  age,  madame.  But  let 
me  tell  you  that  in  spite  of  this  immoderate  love  for  my 
daughter  I  shall  not  impair  my  property  for  the  sake  of 
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your  son,  whose  expenditures  are  by  no  means  clear  to 
me,  — to  me,  an  old  business  man,  madame." 

"Monsieur,  there  is  another  business  man  at  this 
very  moment  in  the  ministry  of  commerce,  —  Mon- 
sieur Popinot,  formerly  a  druggist  in  the  rue  des 
Lombards.'' 

"  And  mj'  very  good  friend,"  said  the  ex-perfumer  ; 
"fori,  Celestin  Crevel,  formerlj'  head-clerk  of  Mon- 
sieur Cesar  Birotteau,  I  bought  the  business  of  the 
said  Biiotteau,  father-in-law  of  Popinot,  who  was  a 
mere  underling  in  that  establishment.  In  fact,  it  is  he 
who  often  reminds  me  of  it ;  for,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
is  not  proud  with  men  of  good  position  and  an  income 
of  sixty  thousand  francs." 

"  Well,  monsieur,  the  ideas  which  you  choose  to 
qualif3'  b}'  the  term  '  regency  '  are  ceitainly  out  of 
date  at  a  time  when  men  are  judged  b^-  their  personal 
merits  ;  and  it  was  b}-  those  you  judged  in  marrying 
your  daughter  to  my  son.'' 

"You  never  knew  how  that  marriage  came  about!" 
cried  Crevel.  "Cursed  life  of  a  bachelor  !  if  it  had  n't 
been  for  m3'  dissipations  Celestine  would  be  Vicomlcsse 
Popinot  at  this  moment !  " 

"  Once  more,  do  not  let  us  recriminate  about  matters 
past  and  gone,"  said  the  baroness  gravel}-.  "  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you  on  a  subject  about  which  your  strange  con- 
duct gives  me  cause  for  complaint.  My  daughter  I-lor- 
tense  might  have  married  well ;  the  marriage  depended 
wholly  on  you  ;  I  believed  you  were  actuated  by  gen- 
erous sentiments ;  I  thought  you  would  have  done 
justice  to  a  woman  who  has  no  feeling  in  her  heart 
except  for  her  husband,  and  would  have  spared  her  the 
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neeessitj'  of  receiving  a  man  whose  attentions  com- 
promise her ;  in  short,  I  fully  expected  jou  would 
endeavor,  for  the  honor  of  the  family  to  which  you  are 
allied,  to  further  my  daughter's  marriage  with  Monsieur 
Lebas,  —  and  j'et  it  is  you,  monsieur,  who  have  pre- 
vented it !  " 

"  Madame,"  replied  the  ex-perfumer,  "  I  have  acted 
as  an  honest  man.  I  was  asked  if  the  two  hundred 
thousand  francs  of  Mademoiselle  Hortense's  marriage 
portion  would  undoubtedly  be  paid.  I  answered  ver- 
batim as  follows  :  '  I  cannot  guarantee  it ;  mj'  son- 
in-law,  to  whom  the  Hulots  gave  the  same  sum  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage,  had  debts ;  and  I  believe  that  if 
Monsieur  Hulot  d'Ervy  died  to-morrow,  his  widow 
would  n't  have  the  wherewithal  to  buy  bread.'  That 's 
what  I  said,  my  lady." 

"  "Would  you  have  said  it,"  demanded  Madame  Hulot, 
looking  fixedlj'  at  Crevel,  "  if  I  had  forgotten  my  duty 
to  my  husband  —  " 

"  I  should  have  had  no  right  to  say  it,  dear  Adeline," 
cried  this  remarkable  lover,  cutting  short  her  words  ;  "  in 
fact,  JOU  could  then  have  taken  the  dot  out  of  my 
purse." 

Adding  deeds  to  words  the  portly  Crevel  dropped  on 
one  knee  and  kissed  Madame  Hulot's  hand,  mistaking 
her  silent  horror  at  his  speech  for  hesitation. 

"  Buy  my  daughter's  happiness  at  the  pripe  of — 
Rise,  monsieur,  or  I  ring  for  the  servants." 

The  ex-perfumer  rose  with  some  difficulty.  That 
very  circumstance  made  him  furious  as  he  once  more 
fell  into  position.  Nearh'  everj'  man  cherishes  an  at- 
titude which  sets  off,  as  he  thinks,  the  personal  advan- 
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tages  with  which  Nature  has  gifted  him.  In  Crevel 
this  attitude  consisted  in  crossing  his  arms  lilte  Na- 
poleon, putting  his  head  at  a  three-quarter  profile,  and 
casting  his  glance,  as  the  painters  show  in  their  portraits 
of  the  Emperor,  to  the  far  horizon. 

"  The  idea,"  he  cried,  with  well  acted  anger,  "  of  her 
keeping  her  silly  faith  in  a  libert  —  " 

"  —  in  a  husband,  monsieur,  who  is  worthy  of  it," 
said  Madame  Hulot,  interrupting  Crevel  before  he  could 
get  out  a  word  she  did  not  choose  to  hear. 

"  Now  look  here,  madame ;  you  have  written  to  me 
to  come  here,  j'ou  ask  the  reasons  of  ray  conduct,  jou 
drive  me  to  extremities  with  j'our  empress  airs,  your 
disdain,  j"our  —  j'our  —  contempt.  Anj-  one  would 
think  I  was  a  negro !  I  repeat  what  I  said,  and  jou 
maj'  believe  me,  I  have  the  right  to  make  love  to  3"ou 
—  because  —  but  no,  I  love  jou  well  enough  to  hold 
my  tongue." 

"  You  can  speak  out,  monsieur  ;  I  am  all  but  forty- 
eight  years  old  and  not  absurdly  prudish :  I  can  listen 
to  what  you  have  to  saj-." 

"  Well,  will  j-ou  give  me  j'our  word  as  an  honest 
woman  —  for  3^ou  are,  so  much  the  worse  for  me,  an 
honest  woman  —  that  you  will  never  divulge  my  name, 
and  never  say  that  I  have  told  j'ou  this  secret  ?  " 

"  If  that  is  j'Our  condition,  I  will  swear  to  tell  no  one, 
not  even  mj-  husband,  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom 
I  have  heard  the  enormities  you  are  about  to  tell  me." 

"  It  concerns  you  and  j'our  husband  —  " 

Madame  Hulot  turned  pale. 

"Ha!  if  J'OU  still  love  that  Hulot,  I  shall  hurt  j-our 
feelings.     Would  j"ou  rather  I  held  mj  tongue  ?  " 
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"Speak,  monsieur;  since  you  wish  to  explain  the 
extraordinary  declarations  jou  persist  in  making  to  me, 
and  the  annoyance  you  cause  a  woman  of  my  age  whose 
sole  desire  is  to  marry  her  daughter  and  then  —  die  in 
peace." 

"  There  !  you  admit  you  are  very  unhappy." 

"  I,  monsieur?" 

' '  Yes,  beautiful  and  noble  creature,"  cried  Crevel ; 
"  j-ou  have  suffered  too  much." 

"Monsieur,  be  silent  and  leave  the  room;  or  else 
speak  in  a  proper  manner." 

"  Do  you  know,  madame,  how  and  where  it  is  that 
Monsieur  Hulot  and  I.  are  intimate?  —  among  our 
mistresses,  madame." 

' '  Oh,  monsieur  —  " 

"  Among  our  mistresses,"  repeated  Crevel  in  a  melo- 
dramatic tone, — abandoning  his  attitude  to  make  a 
flourish  with  his  right  hand. 

' '  Well,  what  then,  monsieur  ? "  said  the  baroness 
quietly,  to  Crevel's  utter  bewilderment. 

Seducers  with  petty  motives  never  understand  a 
noble  soul. 

"  I,  who  am  a  widower  for  the  last  five  j"ears,"  re- 
sumed Crevel,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  about  to  relate  a 
history,  "not  wishing,  in  the  interests  of  my  daughter 
whom  I  idolize,  to  remarry,  and  not  willing  to  have 
questionable  connections  in  my  own  house, — though 
indeed  I  had  a  very  pretty  dame  de  comptoir,  —  I  set  up, 
as  they  say,  in  a  house  of  her  own,  a  little  sewing-girl, 
fifteen  years  of  age  and  wonderfully  pretty,  with  whom, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  madame,  I  became  desperatelj^  in 
love.     I  sent  for  my  own  aunt,  the  sister  of  my  mother ; 
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I  brought  her  from  my  birthplace  to  live  with  this 
charming  little  creature  and  keep  her  as  virtuous  as 
possible  under  the  —  the  —  what  shall  I  saj'  ?  —  illicit 
circumstances.  The  little  girl,  whose  musical  vocation 
was  evident,  had  masters,  and  lots  of  education  was 
put  into  her,  —  in  lact  I  was  obliged  to  keep  her  occu- 
pied. Besides,  I  wished  to  be  her  father,  her  benefac- 
tor, and  not  to  mince  words,  her  lover  all  at  once ;  to 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  to  do  a  good  action  and 
keep  a  little  friend.  Well,  I  was  happ}-  for  five  j'ears. 
The  child  had  one  of  those  voices  which  make  the  for- 
tune of  a  theatre  ;  I  can't  describe  it  better  than  to 
say  she  was  Duprez  in  petticoats.  It  cost  me  two 
thousand  francs  a  j-ear  solely  to  make  a  singer  of  her. 
She  made  me  fanatico  about  music ;  I  took  a  box  at 
the  opera  for  her  and  another  for  my  daughter,  and  I 
went  alternatel3-  one  night  with  Celestine  and  the  next 
with  Jose])ha  —  " 

"  Josepha  !  the  famous  singer?" 

"  Yes,  madame,"  replied  Crevel,  puffing  with  self- 
conceit,  "  the  celebrated  Josepha  owes  everything  to 
me.  At  last,  when  the  little  thing  had  got  to  be  tnentj'- 
years  old,  and  I  felt  she  was  attached  to  me  for  life,  I 
wanted,  out  of  the  kindness  of  my  heart,  to  give  her  a 
little  amusement.  So  I  introduced  her  to  a  pretty  little 
actress  named  Jenny  Cadine,  whose  career  had  a  cer- 
tain likeness  to  her  own.  This  actress  had  a  protector, 
a  man  who  had  brought  her  up  from  childhood  with 
great  care.     It  was  your  husband.  Baron  Hulot  —  " 

"I  know  all  that,  monsieur,"  said  the  baroness  in  a 
calm  and  equable  tone  of  voice. 

"Ah,  bah!"    cried  Crevel,  more   and   more   taken 
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aback.  "  But  do  \oa  know  that  your  monster  of  a  hus- 
band has  protected  Jenny  Cadine  ever  since  she  was 
thirteen  years  old  ?  " 

"  Well,  monsieur,  what  next?  "said  Madame  Hulot. 

"  As  Jenny  Cadine,"  resumed  the  ex-perfumer,  "  and 
Josepha  were  both  twenty  before  they  knew  each  other, 
the  baron  played  the  part  of  Louis  XV.  with  Made- 
moiselle de  Romans  ;  and  you  were  twelve  years  younger 
than  you  are  now." 

"  Monsieur,  I  have  my  own  reasons  for  giving  Mon- 
sieur Hulot  his  hberty." 

"  That  falsehood,  madame,  will  doubtless  wipe  out 
your  sins  and  open  to  you  the  gates  of  Paradise,"  said 
Crevel  with  a  shrewd  glance  that  brought  the  color  into 
her  cheeks.  "  Tell  it,  adored  and  saintly  woman,  to 
others,  but  not  to  an  old  fox  like  me  who  have  had  too 
many  little  suppers  in  company  with  3'our  scoundrel  of 
a  husband  not  to  know  your  true  value.  I  have  often 
heard  him  when  half-drunk  hurst  forth  about  your  per- 
fections and  reproach  himself.  Oh,  I  know  you  well ; 
you  are  an  angel.  Between  you  and  a  girl  of  twenty  a 
libertine  might  hesitate  —  I  do  not." 

' '  Monsieur  !  " 

"Well,  I'll  say  no  more.  But  5'ou  ought  to  be 
told,  saint  of  a  woman,  that  husbands  when  they  are 
drunk  tell  a  great  many  things  about  their  wives  to 
their  mistresses,  who  shriek  with  laughter  —  " 

Tears  of  shame  rolled  from  Madame  Hulot's  beautiful 
eyes  and  stopped  the  militia  captain  in  the  full  tide  of 
his  remarks  ;  -he  even  forgot  his  attitude. 

"  I  resume,"  he  sai.i  presently.  "We  are  cronies, 
the  baron  and  I,  through  these  girls.     The  baron,  like 
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all  vicious  men,  is  extreme! j'  amiable,  a  downright  gooci 
fellow.  Oh,  I  liked  him,  the  rogue  !  He  had  waj-s  — 
but  there,  there,  a  truce  to  recollections ;  we  were  like 
brothers.  The  scamp,  with  his  regency'  ideas,  tried  to 
make  me  as  bad  as  himself ;  he  preached  Saint- 
Simonism  in  the  matter. of  women,  tried  to  give  me  the 
notions  of  a  great  lord,  of  an  aristociat  dj'ed  in  the 
wool ;  but  you  see,  I  really  loved  vaj  little  Josepha  and 
would  have  married  her  if  I  had  n't  been  afraid  of  chil- 
dren to  injure  Celestine's  interests.  Between  two  old 
papas,  friends  —  and  we  were  such  friends  !  —  don't 
you  think  it  was  verj-  natural  that  we  should  think  of 
marrying  our  respective  children?  Three  months  after 
the  marriage  of  my  Celestine  to  your  son,  Hulot,  —  I 
don't  know  how  I  can  utter  the  villain's  name,  for  he 
has  deceived  us  both,  madame  !  —  well,  the  wretch  car- 
ried off  my  little  Josepha.  He  knew  he  was  supplanted 
by  a  councillor  of  state,  and  also  by  an  artist,  in  the 
good  graces  of  Jenny  Cadine  (whose  successes  were 
really  stupendous)  ;  and  so  he  took  away  from  me  my 
poor  little  mistress,  a  love  of  a  woman,  —  but  you  have 
often  seen  her  at  the  Italian  opera,  where  he  got 
her  a  situation  on  the  strength  of  his  name.  Your 
husband  is  not  as  good  a  manager  as  I,  who  keep 
accounts  and  rule  my  expenses  as  regular  as  a  sheet 
of  music-paper.  Jenny  Cadine  made  a  hole  in  his 
means,  for  she  cost  him  very  nearly  thirty  thousand 
francs  a  year,  but  now,  —  and  you  had  better  know 
it,  —  he  is  ruining  himself  for  Josepha.  Josepha,  ma- 
dame, is  a  Jewess  ;  her  name  is  Mirah,  the  anagram  of 
Hiram,  a  Hebrew  sign  by  which  she  can,  if  necessar}-, 
be  identified  ;  for  I  made  inquiries  and  found  she  was 
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the  natural  daughter  of  a  rich  German  Jew,  a  banker, 
who  had  abandoned  her.  The  theatre,  and  above  all, 
the  advice  and  instruction  of  Jennj-  Cadine,  Madame 
Schontz,  Malaga,  Carabine,  and  others,  have  taught 
her  how  to  make  the  most  of  old  men  ;  and  the  little 
thing  wliom  I  had  been  keeping  in  a  decent  and  not- 
costljr  fashioa  has  now  developed  the  instinct  of  the 
earh'  Jews  for  gew-gaws  and  jewels  and  the  golden  calf. 
The  celebrated  singer,  eager  after  monej',  wants  to 
be  rich,  and  ver^-  rich.  But  she  is  extremelj'  careful 
not  to  lose  a  penny  of  what  is  spent  on  her.  She  began 
by  trying  her  hand  on  Monsieur  Plulot,  and  she  plucked 
him,  oh,  did  n't  she  pluck  him  !  picked  him  clean,  as 
you  might  sa}'.  The  luckless  fellow  has  tried  to  make 
head  against  a  Keller  and  the  Marquis  d'Esgrignon, 
both  madlj^  in  love  with  Josepha,  not  to  speak  of  all 
the  unknown  idolaters ;  but  now  he  is  going  to  find 
himself  cut  out  and  sent  adrift  Yty  that  little  duke  so 
powerfullj'  rich  who  patronizes  art  —  what's  his  name? 
—  a  dwarf —  ah  !  the  Duke  d'Herouville.  The  little 
man  is  determined  to  have  Josepha  all  to  himself; 
everj'body  is  talking  of  it,  but  3-our  husband  has  not  yet 
found  it  out ;  the  lover,  like  the  husband,  is  the  last  man 
to  get  at  the  facts.  Now  don't  you  see  my  rights  ?  Your 
husband,  my  dear  lady,  has  deprived  me  of  my  happi- 
ness, of  the  onl}'  happiness  I  have  had  since  my  widower- 
hood.  Yes,  if  I  had  n't  had  the  misfortune  to  meet  that 
old  driveller,  I  should  still  have  Josepha  ;  for,  don't  you 
see,  I  should  never  have  put  her  on  the  stage  ;  she  'd 
have  remained  in  obscuritj-,  virtuous  after  a  fashion,  and 
mine  o^l3^  Oh,  if  you  had  seen  her  eight  jears  ago  !  — • 
slender  and  lithe,  with  the  golden  skin,  as  they  say,  of 
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an  Andalusian,  black  hair  shining  like  satin,  an  eye 
that  darted  lightning  through  its  brown  lashes ;  the 
elegance  of  a  duchess  in  her  gestures,  the  niodestj'  of  a 
poor  girl,  the  simplicity  of  an  honest  one,  and  the  grace 
of  a  young  doe  !  It  is  your  husband's  fault  that  all 
.this  prettiness,  this  purity,  has  turned  into  a  regular 
wolf-trap,  a  decoy,  a  snare, — the  queen  of  impurity, 
for  that's  what  they  call  her." 

The  ex-perfumer  actuall}'  wiped  his  ej-es  in  which 
were  a  few  tears.  The  sincerity  of  his  grief  roused 
Madame  Hulot  from  the  revery  into  which  she  had 
fallen. 

"  I  ask  you,  madatne,  how  is  it  possible  at  fiftj'-two 
years  of  age  to  get  another  such  treasure?  At  that 
time  of  life  love  costs  thirty  thousand  francs  a  j'ear,  —  I 
know  the  sum  through  j'our  husband,  —  but  I  love  Ce- 
lestine  too  well  to  ruin  her.  When  I  saw  j'ou  at  the 
first  evening  pavtj'  to  which  you  invited  us,  I  could 
not  comprehend  how  that  scoundrel  of  a  Hulot  could 
take  up  with  a  Jenny  Cadine.  You  are  like  an  em- 
press ;  in  mj'  eyes  you  are  only  thirt}' ;  you  seem  to 
me  young ;  30U  are  beautiful.  On  my  word  of  honor, 
I  was  smitten  that  very  first  da}-,  and  I  said  to  myself: 
'  If  I  did  n't  have  my  little  Josepha,  and  that  old 
Hulot  abandons  his  wife,  she  would  fit  me  like  a  glove' 

—  Ah,  beg  pardon  ;  the  shop  does  sometimes  get  the 
better  of  me !  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  have 
never  aspired  to  be  a  legislator.  80,  when  I  found 
how  basely  the  baron  had  deceived  me,  —  for  between 
such  old  fellows  our  mistresses  should  have  been  sacred, 

—  I  swore  that  I  would  take  his  wife  awa}'  from  him. 
That's  justice.     The  baron  can't  complain;  I  can  act 
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with  impnnitj'.  You  turned  me  out  of  3'our  house  like 
a  mangy  cur  at  the  first  words  I  uttered  about  the  state 
of  m}'  heart.  That  redoubled  my  love,  my  obstinacy  if 
you  like  it  better,  and  j'ou  will  certainh'  be  mine." 

"  How?" 

"  I  don't  know  how  ;  but  so  it  will  be.  Let  me  tell 
you,  madame,  that  an  old  fool  of  a  perfumer  —  a  retired 
perfumer  —  who  has  only  one  idea  in  his  head  is  much 
stronger  than  a  clever  man  who  has  a  thousand.  I  'm 
crazy  about  j'ou  ;  and,  besides,  you  are  my  revenge,  — 
it  is  just  as  if  I  had  two  loves  !  You  see  I  speak  openly, 
like  a  determined  man,  as  I  am.  You  maj'  say,  if  you 
please,  '  I  will  never  be  yours  ! '  I  answer,  coolly,  that  I 
am  plaj'ing  above-board,  and  j'ou  will  be  mine  in  a 
given  time.  You  may  be  fifty  years  old  before  that 
time  comes,  but  some  daj-  you  will  be  my  mistress.  I 
expect  anything  and  everything  through  j'our  hus- 
band's —  " 

Madaine  Hulot  cast  such  an  agonized  look  of  terror 
on  the  vulgar  computer  of  her  fate  that  he  stopped 
short,  thinking  she  might  lose  her  senses. 

"You  forced  me  to  say  this;  }'ou  have  insulted  me 
with  your  contempt ;  you  have  defied  me,  and  now  I 
have  spoken  out,''  he  said,  feeling  it  necessar3-  to  defend 
the  brntalitj'  of  his  last  words. 

"Oh,  my  daughter,  mj-  daughter!"  cried  the  poor 
woman,  in  a  feeble  voice. 

"  Ah,  I  know  no  pity  !  "  resumed  Crevel.  "  The  day 
when  Josepha  was  taken  from  me  I  was  like  a  tigress 
deprived  of  her  cubs,  —  I  was  like  j-ou,  as  you  are  at 
this  moment.  Your  daughter !  why,  she  is  the  means 
by  which  I  shall  win  you  !    You  can't  marry  her  without 
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my  help !     Mademoiselle  Hortense  is  very  handsome, 
but  she  must  have  a  dot." 

' '  Alas  !  yes,"  said  the  baroness,  wiping  her  eyes. 

"  Well,  then,  go  and  ask  your  baron  for  ten  thousand 
francs  a  year,"  said  Crevel,  resuming  his  attitude. 

He  waited  a  moment  like  a  singer  who  counts  a  bar. 

'•If  he  had  them  he  would  give  them  to  some  gn-l 
who  will  replace  Jos^pha,''  he  said,  taking  up  the  score. 
"  Can  he  be  stopped  in  his  present  career?  No,  he  is 
too  fond  of  women,  —  there  ought  to  be  a  medium  in  all 
things,  as  our  present  king  saj's.  Besides,  vanity'  counts 
for  something.  He  is  a  handsome  man,  and  he  would 
take  the  bed  from  under  you  to  serve  his  pleasures. 
Whj',  everything  is  going  to  pieces  here  alread3' !  Since 
I  have  known  j'ou,  you  have  never  been  able  to  renew 
the  furniture  of  your  salon.  The  slits  in  these  stuffs 
actually  vomit  the  word  '  need^'.'  What  prospective 
son-in-law  would  n't  be  scared  by  such  ill-concealed 
proofs  of  the  worst  of  all  povert}',  —  that  of  deca3-ed 
gentlefolks?  I  have  been  a  shopkeeper,  and  I  know. 
There  's  nothing  like  the  shop-keeping  ej-e  for  seeing 
real  riches  and  detecting  counterfeits.  You  have  n't  a 
penny !  "  he  added  in  a  low  voice ;  "it  shows  everj-- 
where,  even  in  j'our  footman's  coat.  Do  you  wish  me 
to  reveal  certain  awful  secrets  which  are  hidden  from 
you?" 

' '  Monsieur,''  said  Madame  Hulot,  whose  handker- 
chief was  wet  with  tears,  "  say  no  more." 

"  Well,  m}'  son-in-law  gives  his  father  money ;  and 
that  is  what  I  started  to  tell  you  in  the  beginning  of  our 
conversation  a^out  j'our  son.  But  I  am  looking  after 
Celestine's  interests ;  j'ou  may  be  easy  on  that  score." 
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"  Oh,  if  I  could  only  marry  my  daughter  and  die  !  " 
said  the  miserable  woman,  losing  her  self-command. 

"  Well,  I  offer  you  the  means,"  said  Crevel. 

Madame  Hulot  looked  at  him  with  a  gleam  of  hope, 
which  changed  the  expression  of  her  face  so  rapidly 
that  the  sight  of  it  alone  ought  to  have  moved  Crevel 
to  compunction,  and  forced  him  to  abandon  his  prepos- 
terous pursuit. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE   LIFE    OF    A   NOBLE    WOMAN. 

"  You  will  be  beautiful  ten  years  hence,"  said  Crevel, 
resuming  his  position.  "  Accept  me,  and  Mademoiselle 
Hortense  shall  many  at  once.  Hulot  gives  me  the 
right,  as  I  have  just  told  you,  to  drive  a  straight  bar- 
gain ;  he  '11  not  object.  For  the  last  three  years  I  have 
been  saving  monej' ;  my  little  distractions  have  all  been 
economical.  I  have  three  hundred  thousand  francs  laid 
by,  outside  of  m^-  real  property' ;  they  are  jours  —  " 

"Leave  mj  house,  monsieur,  and  never  let  me  see 
you  again  !  "  exclaimed  Madame  Hulot.  "  If  you  had 
not  compelled  me  to  ask  the  meaning  of  your  base  con- 
duct in  the  matter  of  my  daughter's  proposed  marriage 
—  yes,  base,"  she  repeated,  in  reply  to  Crevel's  gesture  ; 
"  why  do  3'ou  allow  such  animosities  to  injure  a  poor 
girl,  a  beautiful,  innocent  creature?  —  if  it  were  not 
for  this  cruel  necessity  which  wrings  my  mother"s-heart 
j'ou  should  never  have  spoken  to  me  again ;  you  should 
never  have  re-entered  these  doors.  Thirty-two  years 
of  wifely  honor  and  loyalty  are  not  destroj'ed  by  the 
attacks  of  a  Monsieur  Crevel  —  " 

"Ex-perfumer,  successor  to  Cesar  Birotteau  at  the 
'  Queen  of  Eoseg,'  rue  Saint-Honor^,"  said  "  Crevel, 
jokingly;    "formerly  assistant-mayor,  captain  of   the 
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National  Guard,  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  honor,  pre- 
ciselj'  like  mj  predecessor." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  baroness,  "  if  my  husband, 
after  twenty  years  of  constancy,  has  grown  weary  of 
his  wife,  it  concerns  me,  and  only  me  ;  and  observe, 
monsieur,  that  he  has  carefully  concealed  his  infideli- 
ties, for  I  was  not  aware  that  he  had  succeeded  you  in 
the  heart  of  Mademoiselle  Josepha." 

"  Ha  !  "  exclaimed  Crevel,  "  only  by  dint  of  money, 
madanie ;  that  little  nightingale  has  cost  him  over  a 
hundred  thousand  francs  in  the  last  two  years.  Ha  I  ha  ! 
there's  more  behind  it  all,  if  j-ou  did  but  know  it." 

"Enough,  Monsieur  Crevel,  let  me  hear  no  more! 
1  shall  not  renounce,  for  your  sake,  the  happiness  a 
mother  feels  in  folding  her  children  to  lier  heart  with- 
out remorse  of  conscience  ;  in  knowing  that  her  familj' 
respect  and  love  her.  I  shall  yield  mj  soul  to  God 
(vithou-t  a  stain." 

"Amen!  "said  Crevel,  with  the  devilish  bitterness 
that  comes  out  upon  the  faces  of  men  when  the}'  are 
checked  anew  in  such  attempts.  "  You  don't  yet  know 
what  povertj-  is  in  its  last  stages,  ^-  shame,  dishonor. 
I  have  done  my  best  to  enlighten  3-ou.  I  wished  to  save 
both  3-0U  and  j'our  daughter.  Well,  j'ou  can  spell  out 
the  modern  parable  of  the  prodigal  father  to  its  last 
letter  if  you  like.  ^~  Bnt  your  tears  and  your  pride  do 
touch  me,"  he  added,  sitting  down  again.  "  It  is  dread- 
ful to  see  the  woman  we  love  in  affliction.  All  that  I 
can  promise  j'ou,  dear  Adeline,  is  to  do  nothing  against 
your  interests,  nor  against  yoiir  husband  ;  but,  remem- 
ber, you  m\ist  never  send  an}-  one  to  me  for  information. 
That 's  all  I  have  to  saj'." 
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"  What  am  I  to  do?"  exclaimed  Madame  Hulot. 

Till  then  Madame  Hulot  had  bravely-  borne  the  triple 
torture  this  conversation  had  inflicted  on  her  heart ; 
she  suffered  as  a  woman,  as  a  mother,  as  a  wife.  In 
fact,  so  long  as  her  son's  father-in-law  had  been  over- 
bearing and  aggressive,  she  felt  strengthened  by  the  re- 
sistance she  made  to  the  brutality  of  the  ex-shopkeeper  ; 
but  the  good-natured  kindliness  which  he  now  showed 
in  the  midst  of  his  exasperation  as  a  rebuffed  lover,  as  a 
humiliated  national  guard,  relaxed  the  fibres  which  were 
strung  to  their  utmost  pitch.  She  wrung  her  hands  and 
burst  into  tears,  falling  into  a  state  of  such  abject  de- 
pression that  she  allowed  Crevel,  now  on  his  knees,  to 
kiss  her  hands. 

"  My  God !  what  will  become  of  me !  "  she  said, 
wiping  her  tears.  "  Can  a  mother  coldly-  see  a  daugh- 
ter perish  before  her  very  ej'es  ?  What  will  be  the  fate 
of  so  glorious  a  creature,  guarded  by  her  chaste  life  be- 
side her  mother  as  much  as  by  the  innate  puritj-  of  her 
nature?  There  are  days  when  she  wanders  alone  in  the 
garden,  sad  and  disturbed  without  knowing  why ;  I  see 
the  tears  in  her  eyes  —  " 

"  She  is  twenty-one  years  old,"  said  Crevel. 

"  Must  I  put  her  into  a  convent?  "  exclaimed  the  bar- 
oness. "At  such  crises  religion  is  powerless  against 
nature,  and  .girls  who  are  piously  brought  up  have  been 
known  to  go  insane.  Rise,  monsieur ;  do  j'ou  not  see 
that  all  is  at  an  end  between  us?  that  I  feel  a  horror 
of  you  ?  that  you  have  just  cast  down  and  destroyed  a 
mother's  last  hope? — " 

"  What  if  I  raise  it  again?  "  he  said. 

Madame  Hulot  looked  at  Crevel  with  a  frenzied  ex- 
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pression  that  touched  him  ;  but  he  drove  the  pity  from 
his  heart,  recollecting  her  words,  "  I  feel  a  horror  for 
you."  Virtue  is  always  a  little  too  much  of  one  thing  ; 
it  does  not  see  the  shades  and  the  variations  of  temper- 
ament among  which  it  might  tack  and  steer  out  of  a 
false  position. 

"  In  these  daj'S  there  is  no  marrying  a  girl  as  hand- 
some as  Mademoiselle  Hortense  without  a  dowrj-,"  said 
Crevel,  resuming  his  starched  manner.  "  Your  daugh- 
ter is  one  of  those  beauties  who  frighten  men ;  she  is 
like  a  thorough-bred  horse,  which  requires  such  costly 
care  that  buyers  are  scarce.  How  can  a  man  go  a-foot 
with  such  a  woman  on  his  arm?  Ever^-body  would 
stare  at  him,  and  follow  him,  and  want  his  wife.  That 
sort  of  thing  is  dreadful  to  a  man  who  does  n't  care  to 
fight  a  host  of  lovers ;  for,  after  all,  only  one  of  them 
can  be  killed.  In  the  situation  in  which  you  find  your- 
self, madame,  there  are  but  three  ways  in  which  you 
can  marr^-  your  daughter  :  either  by  my  help,  —  and  that 
you  don't  choose  to  take,  — or  to  some  old  man  of  sixtj^, 
very  rich,  without  children,  who  wants  an  heir,  — diffi- 
cult to  find,  but  you  may  meet  with  him  ;  old  men  are 
apt  to  take  a  Josepha  or  a  Jenny  Cadine,  and  some- 
times they  do  the  same  thing  legitimately'.  If  I  did  n't 
have  mj'  Celestine  and  our  two  grandchildren  to  look 
after,  I 'd  marrj'  Hortense  myself.  That 's  jour  second 
chance  ;  the  third  is  the  easiest." 

Madame  Hulot  raised  her  head  and  looked  eagerly  at 
the  ex-perfumer. 

"  Paris  is  a  place  where  all  men  of  talent  and  energy, 
who  grow  like  mushrooms  in  the  soil  of  France,  turn  up 
sooner  or  later;  it  swarms  with  homeless,  half-starved 
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geniuses,  plucky  fellows,  capable  of  anj-thing,  even  of 
making  their  fortune.  Well,  such  men,  —  jour  humble 
servant  was  one  of  them  in  his  daj',  and  knew  many 
others.  What  was  du  Tillet,  what  was  Popinot  twenty 
j-ears  ago?  They  were  paddling  round  that  little  shop 
of  Papa  Birotteau's,  without  anv  other  capital  than  the 
ambition  to  get  on,  which  in  my  opinion  is  the  best 
capital  of  all.  Mone}^  capital  can  be  spent  and  wasted, 
but  moral  capital  can't.  Look  at  me  ;  what  did  I  have  ? 
The  wish  to  succeed  and  the  courage  to  do  so.  Du 
Tillet  ranks  to-daj-  with  the  highest  people  in  the  land. 
Little  Popinot,  the  richest  druggist  in  the  rue  des  Lom- 
bards, became  a  deput}',  and  is  now  a  minister.  Well, 
as  I  was  saj'ing,  one  of  these  free  lances,  stock-broker, 
artist,  author,  is  the  only  kind  of  man  in  Paris  who  is 
willing  to  many  a  handsome  girl  without  a  penny  ;  they 
are  all  courageous  fellows.  Anselme  Popinot  married 
Mademoiselle  Birotteau  without  expecting  a  farthing  of 
dowr}'.  Such  men  are  cracked ;  they  believe  in  love, 
just  as  thej'  believe  in  their  own  faculties  and  their  own 
success.  Find  one  of  them  and  get  him  in  love  with 
your  daughter,  and  he  '11  marry  her  without  a  thought 
of  the  future.  You  must  admit  that,  enemy  as  you 
think  me,  I  am  not  wanting  in  generositj' ;  for  this 
advice  is  against  xay  own  interests." 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  Crevel,  if  you  would  only  be  my  friend, 
and  give  up  those  ridiculous  ideas  —  " 

"Ridiculous?  Madame,  do  not  undervalue  j'ourself 
in  that  way.  1  love  you,  and  some  day  you  will  cer- 
tainly be  mine.  I  intend  to  saj-  to  Hulot,  '  You  took 
Josepha  away  fjom  me ;  I  have  got  your  wife.'  It  is 
the  old  law  of  retaliation.     I  shall  pursue  that  purpose. 
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unless  3011  become  extremely  ugly.  I  shall  succeed ; 
and  I  '11  tell  j'ou  why,''  he  added,  resuming  his  atti- 
tude and  gazing  fixedly-  at  Madame  Hulot.  Then  after 
a  pause  he  continued  :  — 

"  You  will  not  find  either  a  rich  old  man  or  a  J'oung 
lover  for  your  daughter,  because  j-ou  love  her  too  well  to 
deliver  her  over  to  the  mercies  of  an  old  libertine,  and 
because  j'ou  will  never  bring  j'ourself — you,  Baronne 
Hulot,  sister-in-law  of  the  commander  of  the  grenadiers 
of  the  Old  Guard  —  to  take  a  man  of  talent  wherever 
j'ou  can  find  him.  Such  a  man  ma}'  be  a  mere  workman, 
like  manj-  a  millionnaire  to-day  who  was  a  mechanic  ten 
years  ago,  a  foreman,  an  overseer  in  a  manufactory. 
And  so,  seeing  that  your  daughter,  hopeless  of  mar- 
riage, is  likelj'  to  do  something  that  will  disgrace  her, 
you  will  say  to  yourself,  '  Better  that  I  be  dishonored ; 
and  if  Monsieur  Crevel  will  keep  the  secret,  I  will  earn 
xay  daughter's  dowrj- — two  hundred  thousand  francs  — 
bj'  ten  years'  attachment  to  that  ex-perfumer.'  I  annoy 
you;  and  what  I  say  is  profoundly  immoral,  isn't  it? 
But  if  j'ou  were  eaten  up  b}"^  an  irresistible  passion,  3-ou 
would  find  as  many  reasons  to  yield  as  a  woman  who 
is  reallj'  in  love.  "Well,  yon  '11  see  ;  your  daughter's  fu- 
ture will  put  these  capitulations  of  conscience  into  j'our 
mind." 

"  Hortense  has  an  uncle  — " 

"  Who?  old  Fischer?  His  afl!airs  are  in  a  bad  way  ; 
and  that  again  is  the  fault  of  Baron  Hulot,  whose  rake 
gets  into  ever}'  strong-box  within  his  reach  —  " 

"  I  mean  Comte  Hulot." 

' '  Oh,  your  husband,  madame,  has  already  made  mince- 
meat of  his  brother's  savings  ;  thej'  have  gone  to  furnish 
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his  siren's  house.     Come,  now,  do  j-ou  mean  to  let  me 
go  withoLit  a  word  of  hope  ?  " 

"  Adieu,  monsieur.  You  will  soon  get  over  a  passion 
for  a  woman  of  mj-  age,  and  learn  Christian  principles. 
God  protect  the  sorrowful !  " 

The  baroness  rose  to  compel  the  captain  to  retire, 
forcing  him  thus  into  the  large  salon. 

"  Is  it  proper  that  the  beautiful  Madame  Hulot  should 
live  in  such  a  wretchedly  furnished  place?"  he  said, 
looking  round  him,  and  pointing  to  an  old  lamp,  a 
chandelier  with  the  gilding  defaced,  the  white  seams  of 
the  carpet,  in  short,  to  the  tatters  of  opulence,  which 
made  the  fine  old  salon  in  white,  red,  and  gold  a  skele- 
ton reminder  of  imperial  glor}-. 

"  Virtue  shines  within  it,  monsieur.  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  obtain  a  gorgeous  home  hy  making  the  beauty 
which  you  saj'  is  mine  a  wolf-trap,  the  decoj'  of  a  Jewess 
worshipping  the  golden  calf !  " 

The  captain  bit  his  lips  as  he  recognized  the  words  he 
had  lately  used  to  condemn  the  grasping  avarice  of 
Josupha. 

"And  for  whose  sake  are  j'ou  so  perseveringly 
faithful?"  he  demanded.  Bj'  this  time  the  baroness 
had  led  him  to  the  outer  door  of  the  salon.  "  For  a 
libertine !  "  he  added,  with  the  sneer  of  a  virtuous 
millionnaire. 

"If  he  were,  monsieur,  my  constancy  would  have 
some  merit,  that  is  all." 

She  left  the  captain  with  a  bow  such  as  a  woman 
gives  to  a  man  she  is  well  rid  of,  and  turned  away  too 
quickly  to  see  him  strike  his  attitude  for  the  last  time. 
She  opened  all  the  doors  which  she  had  closed  and  did 
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not  notice  the  menacing  gesture  with  which  Crevel  left 
the  room.  She  walked  proudly,  nobly,  like  a  martyr 
in  the  Coliseum  ;  but  her  strength  was  gone  and,  as 
she  reached  her  boudoir,  she  let  herself  fall  upon  the 
sofa  like  a  woman  on  the  verge  of  exhaustion,  though 
her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ruined  kiosk  where  Ilortense 
was  chattering  with  her  cousin  Bette. 

From  the  first  days  of  her  marriage  to  the  present 
time  Madame  Hulot  had  loved  her  husband  just  as 
Josephine  had  finally  loved  Napoleon,  —  with  an  admir- 
ing love,  a  maternal  love,  a  servile  love.  Though  she 
was  ignorant  of  the  details  Crevel  had  just  given  her,  she 
nevertheless  knew  perfectly  well  that  for  the  last  twenty 
years  Baron  Hulot  was  constantly  unfaithful  to  her ; 
but  she  had  drawn  a  leaden  veil  over  her  eyes  and  wept 
in  silence  ;  never  a  word  of  reproach  escaped  her.  In 
return  for  this  angelic  sweetness  she  had  won  the  vener- 
ation of  her  husband,  who  regarded  her  with  a  species 
of  religious  worship.  The  affection  of  a  wife  for  her 
husband,  the  respect  in  which  she  holds  him,  are  con- 
tagious in  a  family.  Hortense  thought  her  father  a 
model  of  conjugal  love.  As  for  Hulot  the  son,  brought 
up  in  admiration  of  the  baron,  who.  was  publicly  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  giants  who  seconded  Napoleon,  he 
was  well  aware  that  he  owed  his  position  to  the  name, 
the  station,  and  the  reputation  of  his  father ;  moreover, 
still  influenced  by  the  impressions  of  his  childhood,  he 
held  his  father  in  awe.  Had  he  suspected  the  iiregu- 
larities  which  Crevel  now  revealed  he  was  too  respectful 
to  complain  of  them  ;  he  might  even  have  excused  them 
with  such  reasons  as  men  give  for  these  misdemeanors, 
seen  from  their  own  point  of  view. 
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It  now  becomes  necessary  to  explain  the  extraordinary 
devotion  of  this  beautiful  and  noble  woman  ;  and  we 
must  give  the  history  of  her  life  in  a  few  words. 

From  a  village   situated  on  the  extreme  confines  of- 
Lori-aine,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges  mountains,  three 
brothers  of  the   name  of  Fischer,   common   laborers, 
drawn  under  the  republican   conscription,  started   for 
the  Army  of  the  Ehine. 

In  1799  the  second  of  these  brothers,  Andre,  wid- 
ower and  father  of  Madame  Hulot,  left  his  daughter 
to  the  care  of  his  elder  brother,  Pierre  Fischer,  dis- 
abled from  active  service  by  wounds  received  in  1797, 
and  made  a  few  limited  trips  on  the  military  transports, 
an  employment  which  he  owed  to  the  influence  of  the 
paymaster  of  tiie  forces.  Baron  Hulot  d'Ervy.  Bj'  a 
ver3'  natural  accident,  Hulot,  when  he  came  to  Stras- 
burg,  saw  the  Fischer  familj'.  Adeline's  father  and  his 
younger  brother  were  by  that  time  purveyors  of  forage 
in  Alsace. 

Adeline,  then  sixteen  j-ears  of  age,  might  be  com- 
pared with  the  famous  Madame  du  Barrj-,  like  herself  a 
daughter  of  Lorraine.  She  was  one  of  those  perfect, 
overwhelming  beauties,  of  the  type  of  Madame  Tallien, 
whom  Nature  manufactures  with  especial  care,  bestowing 
upon  them  her  choicest  gifts,  — distinction,  nobility  of 
bearing,  grace,  delicacy,  elegance,  a  rare  skin,  and  a 
complexion  compounded  on  that  mysterious  palette 
where  chance  has  mixed  the  colors.  Beautiful  women 
of  this  t^'pe  resemble  each  other.  Bianca  Capello, 
whose  portrait  is  Bronzino's  masterpiece,  the  Venus  of 
Jean  Goujon,  the  original  of  which  was  the  famous 
Diane  de  Poitiers,   Signora  Olympia,  whose  picture  is 
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in  the  Dorla  gallery,  in  short,  Ninon,  Madame  du 
Barry,  Madame  Tallien,  Mademoiselle  Georges,  Mad- 
ame Recamier,  —  all  such  women,  who  remain  beautiful 
in  spite  of  years,  passions,  or  lives  of  excessive  dissipa- 
tion, bear  a  strong  likeness  to  each  other  in  their  fig- 
ures, their  structure,  and  the  points  of  their  beauty ; 
which  leads  to  a  belief  that  in  the  ocean  of  generative 
forces  there  flows  an  aphrodisiac  current  whence  all 
these  goddesses  emerge,  daughters  of  the  same  salt 
wave. 

Adeline  Fischer,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  divine 
tribe,  could  boast  the  glorious  characteristics,  the  ser- 
pentine lines,  the  blue-veined  tissues  of  these  queen- 
born  women.  Her  golden  hair,  the  like  of  which  our 
Mother  Eve  obtained  from  the  hand  of  God,  her  form, 
worthy  of  an  empress  with  its  air  of  grandeur,  the  au- 
gust outlines  of  her  noble  profile,  combined  with  the 
modesty  of  a  village  girl,  arrested  the  attention  of  men 
who  remained  rapt  in  admiration  before  her  like  ama- 
teurs in  presence  of  a  Kaphael.  Meeting  her  thus, 
Baron  Hulot  made  Mademoiselle  Adeline  Fischer  his 
wife  by  civil  marriage,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
all  the  other  Fischers,  who  had  been  brought  up  to 
hold  their  superiors  in  reverence. 

The  eldest,  Pierre  Fischer,  a  soldier  of  1792,  severely 
wounded  in  the  attack  on  Wissembourg,  worshipped 
Napoleon  and  everything  relating  to  the  grand  armj-. 
Andr^  and  Johann  spoke  with  great  respect  of  the 
paymaster-general,  Hulot,  a  favorite  of  the  Emperor 
and  one,  moreover,  to  whom  they  owed  their  advance- 
ment ;  for  the  baron,  struck  with  their  honesty  and  in- 
telligence, had  promoted  them  from  the  victualling-trains 
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of  the  army  and  put  them  at  the  head  of  a  commissariat 
department.  Here  the  Fischer  brothers  did  good  ser- 
vice during  the  campaign  of  1804,  "When  peace  was 
proclaimed,  Hulot  got  them  a  position  of  purveyors  of 
forage  in  Alsace,  without  knowing  that  he  himself 
would  be  sent  to  Strasburg  some  months  later,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  campaign  of  1806. 

To  a  young  peasant-girl  such  a  marriage  was  like  an 
Assumption.  The  beautiful  Adeline  passed,  without 
any  transition  period,  from  the  mud  of  her  native 
village  to  the  paradise  of  the  imperial  court.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  Monsieur  Hulot,  one  of  the  most 
faithful,  honest,  and  active  of  his  corps,  was  made 
a  baron,  placed  near  the  Emperor,  and  appointed  to  the 
Imperial  Guard.  The  beautiful  village  girl,  out  of  love 
for  her  husband,  whom  she  idolized,  had  the  courage  to 
have  herself  educated.  The  paymaster-general  was,  as 
a  man,  a  replica  of  Adeline  as  a  woman.  He  belonged 
to  the  elect  few  of  handsome  men.  Tall,  well-made, 
fair,  with  blue  eyes  of  a  sparkling  fire  and  play  that  was 
irresistible,  and  an  elegant  figure,  he  was  observable 
even  among  the  d'  Orsays,  the  Forbins,  the  Ouvrards, 
in  short,  the  battalion  of  the  fine  men  of  th-^  empire. 
A  conqueror  of  women,  and  imbued  with  the  ideas  of 
the  Directory  concerning  them,  his  career  of  gallantry 
was  arrested  for  a  considerable  time  by  bis  conjugal 
attachment. 

To  Adeline  the  baron  was,  from  the  start,  a  species 
of  divinity  who  could  do  no  wrong ;  she  owed  every- 
thing to  him, — fortune,  mansion,  carriage,  all  the  luxury 
of  those  luxurious  days  ;  happiness,  for  she  was  pubMcly 
adored  ;  a  title,  that  of  bareness  ;  and  celebrity,  for  she 
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became  known  as  "the  beautiful  Madame  Hulot ; " 
she  even  had  the  honor  of  declining  the  homage  of  the 
Emperor,  who  presented  her  with  a  riviere  of  diamonds, 
and  continued  to  take  notice  of  her,  saying  from  time 
to  time,  "That  beautiful  Madame  Hulot,  is  she  still 
virtuous  ?  "  —  as  if  he  were  ready  to  revenge  himself  on 
any  man  who  triumphed  where  he  had  failed. 

It  does  not,  therefore,  require  much  intelligence  to 
perceive  in  a  simple,  candid,  beautiful  soul  like  that  of 
Madame  Hulot  the  springs  of  the  fanaticism  which  she 
mingled  with  her  love.  Assuring  herself  perpetuallv 
that  her  husband  could  be  guilty  of  no  wrong  toward 
her,  she  became  in  her  inward  being  the  humble,  blind, 
devoted  servant  of  her  creator.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  she  was  gifted  with  sound  good  sense  ; 
that  good  common-sense  of  the  people,  which  made  her 
education  a  solid  matter.  In  society  she  spoire  little, 
said  no  evil  of  any  one,  and  never  sought  to  shine  ;  she 
reflected  about  everything  and  listened  intelligentl}', 
forming  herself  on  the  model  of  the  worthiest  and  best 
bred  women. 

In  1815  Hulot  followed  the  example  of  an  intimate 
friend,  the  Prince  de  Wissembourg,  and  was  one  of 
those  who  organized  the  impromptu  army  wliose  defeat 
at  Waterloo  ended  the  Napoleonic  era.  In  1816  the 
baron  became  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Feltre  miuistr3-, 
and  was  only  reinstated  in  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment in  1823,  when  the  government  wanted  his  ser- 
vices for  the  war  in  Spain.  In  1830,  at  the  time  when 
Louis  Philippe  levied  a  species  of  conscription  among 
the  former  Napoleonic  troops,  he  became  quartermaster- 
general.     After  the  accession   of  the  younger  branch, 
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of  wliich  he  was  an  able  supporter,  he  remained  an  in- 
dispensable officer  of  the  ministry  of  war.  He  had, 
moreover,  obtained  his  marshal's- baton,  so  that  the 
king  could  do  no  more  for  him,  short  of  making  him 
minister  or  peer  of  France. 

Deprived  of  his  usual  occupations  from  1818  to  1823, 
Baron  Hnlot  took  to  active  service  around  women. 
Madame  Hulot  dated  her  Hector's  first  infidelities  to 
the  period  of  the  empire's  grand  finale.  Up  to  that 
time  —  that  is.  for  twelve  years  —  she  had  been  undispu- 
ted ^:)ri»ta  donna  assoluta  ot  their  home.  She  still  en- 
joyed the  inveterate  habitual  aflfection  which  husbands 
alwa^'s  bestow  on  wives  who  resign  themselves  to  the  role 
of  gentle  and  virtuous  companions ;  she  knew  that  no 
rival  could  hold  her  own  for  two  hours  against  a  single 
word  of  complaint  on  her  part ;  but  she  closed  her 
eyes,  stopped  her  ears,  and  tried  to  ignore  her  hus- 
band's conduct  outside  of  his  own  home.  She  treated 
her  Hector  at  last  very  much  as  a  mother  treats  a 
spoiled  child.  Three  years  before  the  conversation 
just  related,  Hortense  had  recognized  her  father  in 
a  pioscenium  box  at  the  Varietes  in  company  with 
Jenny  Cadine,  and  exclaimed  :  '•  See,  there  's  papa  !  " 
"  You  are  mistaken,  m}-  darling,"  said  her  mother  ;  "  he 
is  with  the  marshal."  The  baroness  had  seen  her  rival 
plainly  enough,  but  instead  of  undergoing  a  pang  at  the 
sight  of  her  beauty,  she  said  to  herself,  "That  scamp 
of  a  Hector  must  be  happy."  Nevertheless  she  did 
suflfer,  and  gave  waj'  secretlj-  at  times  to  frightful 
anger ;  but  as  soon  as  Hector  entered  her  presence  she 
remembered  only  her  twelve  years  of  unalloyed  happi- 
ness, and  lost  all  power  to  articulate  complaints.     She 
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■would  have  liked  him  to  make  her  his  confidante ;  but 
she  never  dared,  out  of  respect  for  his  character,  to  let 
him  know  that  she  was  aware  of  his  follies.  Such  ex- 
cess of  delicacy  is  only  met  with  among  the  beauteous 
daughters  of  the  people,  who  know  how  to  bear  a  blow 
witliout  returning  it ;  in  their  veins  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  still  lingers.  Well-born  women,  the  equals  of 
their  husbands,  feel  the  need  of  irritating  them,  of 
marking  their  tolerance  of  wrong,  just  as  we  mark  a 
score  at  billiards,  by  cutting  words  spoken  in  a  spirit 
of  diabolical  vengeance,  intended  to  assert  either  their 
superiority  or  their  right  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

The  baroness  had  a  devoted  admirer  in  her  brother- 
in-law,  Lieutenant-general  Hulot,  the  venerable  com- 
mander of  the  foot  grenadiers  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  to 
whom  a  marshal's-baton  had  been  granted  in  his  latter 
years.  The  old  man,  after  commanding  from  1830  to 
1834  the  military:  division  which  comprised  the  Breton 
departments,  the  scene  of  his  exploits  in  1799  and  1800, 
had  come  to  end  his  days  in  Paris  near  his  brother,  for 
whom  he  never  ceased  to  feel  the  affection  of  a  father. 
The  heart  of  the  old  soldier  sympathized  -vfith  that  of 
his  sister-in-law  ;  he  admired  her  as  the  noblest,  saint- 
liest  of  her  sex.  He  never  married,  because  he  longed 
for  a  second  Adeline,  seeking  her  vainly  in  many  lands 
and  through  many  campaigns.  The  desire  not  to  fall 
in  the  estimation  of  the  old  hero,  the  man  without  re- 
proach or  stain,  of  whom  Napoleon  had  said,  "That 
fine  Hulot  is  the  most  obstinate  of  republicans,  but  he 
will  never  betray  me,"  would  of  itself  have  led  Adeline 
to  endure  even  greater  sufferings  than  those  which 
she  underwent.     But  the  old  general,  now  seventy-two 
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j-ears  of  age,  broken  by  thirt}-  campaigns,  wounded 
for  the  twenty-seventh  time  at  Waterloo,  though  he 
was  the  object  of  Adeline's  admiration  was,  neverthe- 
less, no  protection  to  her.  The  poor  count,  among 
other  infirmities,  could  hear  nothing  except  through  a 
trumpet. 

As  long  as  Baron  Hulot  d'Ervj-  remained  j'oung  and 
handsome,  his  love  affairs  did  little  harm  to  his  fortune  ; 
but  at  fifty  years  of  age,  the  graces  must  be  reckoned 
with.  At  that  age  love  in  elderly  men  changes  to  vice, 
mingled,  moreover,  with  insensate  vanitj-.  About  this 
period  of  his  life  Adeline  began  to  notice  in  her  bus- 
band  an  extreme  attention  to  his  dress ;  he  dyed  his 
hair  and  his  whiskers,  and  buckled  himself  into  belts 
and  corsets.  He  was  resolved  to  remain  handsome  at 
anj'  cost.  This  cultivation  of  his  person,  a  weakness 
he  had  formerlj-  ridiculed  in  others,  made  him  even 
finical.  Adeline  at  last  perceived  that  the  Pactolus  which 
flowed  among  the  Baron's  mistresses  took  its  rise  from 
her.  During  the  last  eight  3-ears  a  considerable  fortune 
had  been  squandered,  and  so  radically  made  awaj-  with 
that  about  the  time  young  Hulot  had  married  Crevel's 
daughter,  the  Baron  had  been  forced  to  admit  to  bis 
wife  that  his  salary  and  emoluments  were  all  that  re- 
mained to  them.  "  Where  will  all  this  lead  us?"  was 
her  answer.  "  Don't  be  uneasy,"  said  the  councillor  of 
State  ;  "  I  will  give  you  all  my  emoluments,  and  I  will 
provide  for  the  marriage  of  Hortense  and  our  own 
future  by  undertaking  certain  matters  of  business." 
Tlie  wife's  unshaken  faith  in  the  power  and  high  value 
bf  her  husband's  character  and  capacity  ealmed  her 
temporary  uneasiness. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    CHARACTER   OF    AN    OLD    MAID  ;     ORIGINAL,    AND    YET 
NOT    AS    UNCOMMON    AS    ONE    MIGHT   THINK. 

The  nature  of  Madame  Hulot's  reflections  and  the 
cause  of  her  tears,  after  Crevel's  departure,  can  easily 
be  conceived  bj-  the  help  of  the  foregoing  explanations. 
The  poor  woman  had  known  for  the  last  two  j-ears  that 
she  was  in  the  depths  of  an  abj'ss  ;  but  she  thought  she 
was  the  sole  victim.  She  was  ignorant  of  the  terms  on 
which  her  son's  marriage  had  been  brought  about ;  she 
did  not  know  of  Hector's  relation  to  the  grasping  Jor 
sepha  ;  and  above  all,  she  had  hoped  that  no  one  on 
earth  suspected  her  sorrows.  If  Crevel  talked  with 
levity  of  the  baron's  irregularities,  she  was  aware  that 
Hector  must  fall  in  public  estimation.  She  saw,  through 
the  coarse  talk  of  the  irritated  ex-perfumer,  the  odious 
collusion  of  the  two  men  to  w-hich  tlie  marriage  of  her  son 
was  due.  Two  abandoned  women  were  the  priestesses 
of  that  hymen,  planned  in  some  orgie,  amid  the  degrad- 
ing familiarities  of  a  pair  of  drunken  old  men  !  "He  for- 
got Hortense,"  she  said  to  herself.  "Can  it  be  that  he 
will  find  her  a  Inisband  in  the  societj'  of  those  reprobate 
women?"  The  mother,  stronger  than  the  wife,  spoke 
in  these  words  as  her  ej'es  rested  on  Hortense,  laugh- 
ing, with  her  cousin  Bette,  the  eager  laugh  of  thought- 
less girlhood,  and  she  felt  that  those  nervous  so:iuds 
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were  as  terrible  an  indication  of  the  girl's  feelings  as 
her  tearful  reveries  in  the  solitude  of  the  garden. 

Hortense  resembled  her  mother ;  but  she  had  golden 
hair  whose  natural  curl  and  profusion  were  reall}'  won- 
derful. The  lustre  of  her  skin  was  like  mother-of-pearl. 
She  was  evidently  the  fruit  of  ah  honest  marriage,  of  a 
pure. and  noble  love  in  its  fullest  strength,  shown  in  a 
passionate  action  of  the  whole  countenance,  a  gayety  in 
every  feature,  a  spirit  of  youth,  a  freshness  of  life,  a 
richness  of  health  which  vibrated  about  her,  and  sent 
forth  electric  currents.  Hortense  attracted  the  eye. 
When  her  own  eyes  —  of  an  ultra-marine  blue,  floating 
in  that  fluid  that  comes  of  inuocency  —  rested  on  some 
passer-by  he  quivered  involuntarilj'.  Not  a  single  red 
blemish  —  the  penalty  these  golden  blondes  so  often  pay 
for  their  milk-white  skins  —  marred  her  complexion. 
Tall,  plump,  without  being  fat,  with  a  graceful  figure, 
whose  dignity  equalled  that  of  her  mother,  she  merited 
the  epithet  of  "  goddess"  so  lavishly  bestowed  by  old- 
fashioned  writers.  Persons  who  met  her  in  the  street 
could  scarce  restrain  the  exclamation,  —  "  Good  heav- 
ens !  what  a  beautiful  girl !  "  She  herself  was  so  truly 
guileless  that  she  would  turn  and  saj-  to  her  mother, 
"How  can  they  call  me  beautiful  when  you  are  with 
me?  you  are  so  much  handsomer  than  I'."  In  fact, 
though  the  baroness  was  forty-seven  years  old,  admirers 
of  the  setting  sun  did  prefer  her  to  her  daughter ;  for 
she  had,  to  use  the  language  of  her  sex,  lost  none  of 
her  advantages,  thanks  to  one  of  those  rare  phenom- 
ena, especially  rare  in  Paris,  which  made  Kinon  the 
successful  rival  of  three  generations. 

Thinking   of  her   daughter,    the   mother's   thoughts 
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reverted  to  the  father;  she  saw  him  sliding  day  by 
day,  little  by  little,  into  the  social  slough,  —  possiWy 
dismissed  at  last  from  the  ministry.  The  idea  of  the 
fall  of  her  idol,  accompanied  by  vagne  visions  of  the 
sorrows  which  Crevel  had  prophesied,  was  so  terrible 
to  the  poor  woman  that  she  Tost  consciousness  in  a 
species  of  painful  ecstasj'. 

Her  cousin  Bette,  who  was  talking  with  Hortensp, 
looked  from  time  to  time  toward  the  house  to  see  if 
they  might  return  to  the  salon  ;  but  her  young  compan- 
ion was  teasing  her  with  questions  at  the  moment  when 
the  baroness  opened  the  glass  .door,  and  she  did  not 
perceive  the  action. 

Lisbeth  Fischer,  five  j'ears  j'ounger  than  Madame 
Hulot,  though  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  elder  brother, 
was  far  from  being  as  beautiful  as  her  cousin,  and  she 
had  long  been  prodigiously  jealous  of  her.  Jealousy 
was  i«  fact  the  basis  of  a  character  full  of  eccentricity 
(a  word  invented  by  Englishmen  to  designate  the  fol- 
lies, not  of  the  people,  but  of  the  upper  classes).  A 
peasant  woman  of  the  department  of  the  Vosges  in  the 
fullest  meaning  of  that  term,  thin,  dark-hued,  with 
gleaming  black  hair,  thick  eyebrows  meeting  in  a  tuft, 
arms  of  great  power  and  length,  thick  feet,  and  a  few 
warts  on  the  long,  simian  face,  —  such  is  a  concise  por- 
trait of  this  spinster  cousin. 

The  family  of  the  two  brothers,  who  lived  together, 
sacrificed  the  plain  daughter  to  the  prettj'  daughter, 
the  bitter  fruit  to  the  dazzling  flower.  Lisbeth  worked 
while  Adeline  was  petted  and  indulged  ;  and  there  came 
a  daj'  when  the  former,  alone  with  Adeline,  tried  to 
disfigure  the  latter's  nose,  —  a  true  Grecian  nose,  the 
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admiration  of  old  women.  Though  whipped  for  this  par- 
ticular misdeed,  she  never  could  be  prevented  from  tearing 
the  dresses  and  spoiling  the  collars  of  the  petted  darling. 

After  the  astounding  marriage  of  her  cousin,  Lisbeth 
bowed  before  that  superior  destinj-,  just  as  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  Napoleon  bowed  before  the  grandeur  of 
a  throne  and  the  might  of  authorit}-.  Adeline,  always 
good  and  tender,  bethought  herself  of  Lisbeth  after 
she  reached  Paris,  and  invited  her  there  in  1809,  in- 
tending to  get  her  married  and  save  her  from  future 
poverty.  Finding  it  a  slower  matter  than  thej-  expected 
to  marry  off  a  girl  with  black  eyes  and  beetling  brows, 
.who  was  unable  either  to  read  or  write,  Baron  Hiilot 
began  by  giving  her  a  trade  ;  lie  apprenticed  Lisbeth 
to  the  famous  Pons  brothers,  embroiderers  to  the  im- 
perial court. 

Cousin  Lisbeth,  called  "  Bette "  for  short,  became 
henceforth  a  worker  of  gold  and  silver  lace.  Energetic, 
like  all  mountaineers,  she  had  the  courage  to  be  taught 
to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  for  the  baron  proved  to  her 
the  need  of  those  accomplishments  if  she  was  ever  to 
have  an  establishment  of  her  own  in  the  trade.  She 
resolved  to  make  her  fortune  ;  and  in  two  j^ears  she 
actually  metamorphosed  herself.  In  1811  the  peasant 
woman  of  Lorraine  was  a  rather  pleasing,  capable,  and 
intelligent  forewoman  in  a  prosperous  house. 

This  business,  called  the  gold-and-silver  lace-trade, 
comprised  the  making  of  epaulets,  aiguillettes,  sword- 
knots,  —  in  short,  all  that  enormous  quantity  of  briUiant 
things  which  glittered  on  the  uniforms  of  the  French 
arm}',  and  the  coats  of  civilians  during  the  empire.  The 
Emperor,  a  true  Italian  lover  of  costume,  required  gold 
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and  silver  enibroideiy  on  every  seam  of  his  servants' 
clothes,  and  his  empire  extended  over  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  departments.  To  furnish  these  embroid- 
eries to  the  tailors, —  a  wealthy  and  sure-paying  body 
of  tradesmen,  —  or  to  the  grand  dignitaries  themselves, 
was  a  safe  business. 

At  the  very  moment  when  Lisbeth  Fischer,  the  best 
worlvwoman  of  the  Pons  establishment,  where  she  super- 
intended the  manufactorj',  was  about  to  start  in  busi- 
ness for  herself,  the  fall  of  the  empire  occurred.  The 
olive-branch  of  peace  in  the  hands  of  the  Bourbons 
frightened  Bette.  She  feared  the  trade  would  succumb 
now  that  there  were  only  eightj'-four  departments  in- 
stead of  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  to  supply,  not  to 
speak  of  the  enormous  reduction  of  the  armj-,  conse- 
quently of  uniforms.  Terrified  at  the  prospect,  she 
refused  the  offers  of  the  baron  to  set  her  up  in  busi- 
Tiess ;  for  which  perversit3'  he  thought  her  crazj'.  She 
still  farther  justified  that  opinion  by  'quarrelling  with 
Monsieur  Rivet,  purchaser  for  the  Pons  establishment, 
with  whom  the  baron  wished  her  to  form  a  partnership. 
The  matter  ended  by  her  becoming  once  more  a  mere 
journeywoman. 

The  Fischer  family  had  by  this  time  fallen  back  into 
the  condition  of  precarious  povertj'  from  which  Baron 
Hulot  had  lifted  them.  Ruined  by  the  catastrophe  of 
Fontainebleau,  the  three  Fischer  brothers  served  as  a 
forlorn  hope  with  the  franc-tireurs  of  1815.  The 
eldest,  father  of  Lisbeth,  was  killed.  Adeline's  father, 
condemned  to  death  bj'  court-martial,  fled  to  Germany 
and  died  at  Treves  in  1820.  The  younger  brother, 
Johann,  came  to  Paris  and  implored  the  assistance  of 
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the  qt-een  of  the  famUy  ;  who,  it  was  said,  dined  off 
silver  and  gold,  and  never  appeared  in  company  with- 
out diamonds  on  her  head  and  throat  as  big  as  filberts, 
gi\en  to  her,  so  the  story  went,  by  the  Emperor.  Jo- 
hann  Fischer,  then  forty -three  years  of  age,  received 
from  Baron  Hulot  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  francs  to 
start  a  small  forage  business  for  the  army  at  Versailles  ; 
to  obtain  this  concession  the  barbn  employed  some 
secret  influence  which  he  still  possessed  with  friends 
in  the  ministry  of  war. 

These  family  misfortunes,  the  loss  of  Baron  Hulot's 
official  position,  the  certainty  that  she  could  be  of  no 
account  in  the  vast  turmoil  of  men,  events,  and  interests 
in  Paris,  cowed  Lisbeth  Fischer.  Thenceforth  she 
gave  up  all  idea  of  competition  with  her  beautiful 
cousin,  whose  many  superiorities  she  inwardly  acknowl- 
edged ;  but  envy  lurked  in  her  breast,  as  a  germ  of 
the  plague  lurks  in  a  bale  of  woollen  stuffs  only  to 
burst  forth  and  ravage  a  citj"  when  the  bale  is  opened. 
From  time  to  time  she  said  to  herself,  "Adeline  and  I 
are  of  the  same  blood  ;  our  fathers  were  brothers  ;  yet 
she  lives  in  a  mansion,  I  in  a  garret."  Nevertheless 
she  accepted  presents  from  the  baron  and  Madame  Hulot 
on  her  birthday  and  at  the  New- Year;  the  baron,  who 
was  always  good  to  her,  supplied  her  with  winter  fuel ; 
old  General  Hulot  invited  her  to  dinner  one  day  in  the 
week,  and  her  place  was  laid  at  her  cousin's  table  every 
daj'  in  the  year.  The3'  all  made  fun  of  her,  but  they 
were  not  ashamed  of  her.  They  had  given  her  an  in- 
dependent position  in  the  great  city,  where  she  lived  as 
she  pleased. 

The  woman   herself  dreaded   any   species  of  yoke. 
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Adeline  offered  her  a  home  in  her  house  ;  Bette  at  once 
rebelled  at  the  halter  of  obligation.  Man^-  a  time  the 
baron  tried  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  marrying 
her ;  but  though  she  yielded  to  the  first  advances,  she 
refused  each  proposal,  fearing  to  be  slighted  for  her 
want  of  education,  her  ignorance,  and  the  laclc  of  dowr3'. 
When  the  baroness  proposed  that  she  should  live  with 
their  uncle  and  keep  his  house,  instead  of  his  being  sad- 
dled with  an  expensive  housekeeper,  she  replied  that 
she  certaiuh-  should  never  marry  in  that  way. 

In  all  her  ideas  cousin  Bette  was  an  oddity,  —  like 
other  natures  that  develop  late,  especially  savages,  who 
think  much  and  speak  little.  Her  peasant  mind  had  ac- 
quired from  the  talk  of  the  workrooms  and  the  compan- 
ionship of  both  male  and  female  workpeople  a  strong 
tinge  of  Parisian  sarcasm.  This  woman,  whose  charac- 
ter bore  a  marked  resemblance  to  that  of  Corsicans,  and 
who  was  uselessly  goaded  by  the  instincts  of  a  powerful 
nature,  would  have  loved  to  protect  a  feeble  man  ;  and 
yet,  as  a  result  of  living  in  the  great  capital,  the  capital 
had  changed  her  on  the  surface.  Parisian  polish  cre- 
ated rust  upon  that  powerful!}-  tempered  spirit.  Gifted 
with'a  shrewdness  now  become  fundamental,  as  it  does 
in  all  persons  vowed  to  real  celibac}',  she  would,  owing 
to  the  pungent  turn  she  gave  to  her  ideas,  have  seemed 
a  person  to  be  feared  in  any  other  situation  than  the 
one  she  was  in.  Malicious  in  heart,  she  was  capable 
of  setting  the  most  united  family  by  the  ears. 

In  her  earlier  daj^s,  when  she  cherished  a  few  hopes, 
the  secret  of  which  she  told  to  no  one,  she  made  up 
her  mind  to  wear  corsets  and  follow  the  fashions ;  it 
was  then  that  she  appeared  with  a  passing  resplendence 
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'n'hich  made  the  baron  think  she  might  be  marriageable. 
For  a  time  she  became  the  piquante  brunette  of  the 
old-fashioned  French  novel.  Her  piercing  glance,  her 
olive  skin,  and  reed-like  waist  might  have  tempted  some 
half-pay  major ;  but  she  was  satisfied,  as  she  laughingly 
declared,  with  her  own  admiration.  She  ended  by 
being  really  contented  with  her  life ;  curtailing  most  of 
its  material  cares  bj'  dining  ever}'  evening  with  friends, 
after  working  at  her  trade  since  sunrise.  She  had  onh' 
her  brealifast  and  her  lodging  to  provide  ;  friends  sup- 
plied her  with  clothing  and  money  and  manj'  ia,ceept- 
able  provisions,  such  as  sugar,  wine,  etc. 

In  1837,  cousin  Bette,  after  living  in  Paris  for  twehtj'- 
seven  years,  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  Hulots  and 
her  uncle  Fischer,  resigned  herself  to  the  fact  that  she 
was  a  nobody  and  allowed  people  to  treat  her  as  they 
pleased.  She  refused  to  be  present  at  dinner-parties, 
preferring  the  family  gatherings  where  she  herself  could 
be  of  consequence  ;  thus  avoiding  the  sufferings  of  self- 
love.  Wherever  she  thus  went,  whetlier  to  the  houses 
of  old  General  Hulot,  Crevel,  young  Hulot,  and  Rivet 
(who  had  succeeded  to  the  Pons  business  and  with 
whom  she  had  become  reconciled  and  who  now  showed 
her  much  hospitality),  or  to  that  of  her  cousin,  Madame 
Hulot,  she  was  received  as  one  of  the  family.  She 
knew  how  to  propitiate  the  servants  with  little  fees 
given  from  time  to  time,  and  by  exchanging  a  few 
words  with  them  before  entering  the  salon.  This 
familiarity,  by  which  she  franldy  put  herself  on  a  level 
with  the  domestics,  won  their  backstairs  good-will,  an 
essential  gain  to  parasites.  "That's  a  kind,  good 
creature ! "   was   the   verdict   everj'body   passed   upoii 
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her.  Her  obliging  helpfulness,  which  was  boundless 
if  no  one  exacted  it,  as  well  as  her  specious  good- 
humor,  was  a  necessitj-  of  her  position.  She  ended  by 
considering  her  life  at  the  mere}'  of  everj'bodj" ;  wish- 
ing to  please  everybody  she  laughed  and  chattered  with 
the  young  people,  to  whom  she  made  herself  acceptable 
bj-  a  fondling  manner  which  alwa^'s  attracts  them  ;  she 
guessed  and  furthered  their  wishes  and  even  interpreted 
them,  and  was  the  best  of  all  confidantes  because  she  had 
no  authority  to  find  fault.  Her  absolute  discretion  won 
the  confidence  of  older  persons,  for  she  possessed,  like 
Ninon,  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  man.  As  a  general 
thing  people  usually  make  confidences  to  those  beneath 
them  rather  than  to  those  above  them ;  they  employ 
their  inferiors  far  more  than  their  superiors  in  secret 
matters  ;  such  persons  consequently  become  the  sharers 
of  their  hidden  thoughts  ;  they  are  called  into  pri-s  ate 
discussions ;  even  Richelieu  thought  himself  sure  of 
power  when  he  was  allowed  to  be  present  at  a  council  of 
state.  This  poor  old  maid  was  thought  to  be  so  dependr 
ent  on  every  one  about  her  that  she  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  deaf-mute.  She  even  nicknamed  herself 
"  the  familj'  confessional.''  Madame  Hulot  alone,  remem- 
bering the  harsh  treatment  she  had  herself  received  in 
childhood  from  this  cousin  so  much  stronger  though 
younger  than  she,  felt  a  certain  distrust  of  her  and  made 
her  no  confidences.  But  in  any  case,  the  baroness, 
from  a  sense  of  decency,  would  have  confided  her 
domestic  miseries  to  none  but  God  himself. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  to  state  here  that  the  Hulot  man- 
sion still  retained  its  splendor  in  the  eyes  of  cousin 
Bette, .  who   was    not    struck,    like    the    parvenu   ex- 
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perfumer  hy  the  povertj-  bursting  from  the  moth-eaten 
covers,  the  stained  curtains  and  the  ragged  stuffs.  The 
furniture  we  live  with  is  in  some  respects  lil^e  ourselves. 
By  dint  of  seeing  our  own  persons  dail>'  we  end,  as 
the  baron  did,  h\  thinking  we  are  little  changed  and 
still  young  while  others  note  that  our  heads  are  turning 
to  the  color  of  chinchilla,  that  circumflex  accents  are 
coming  out  upon  our  foreheads,  and  pumpldn-like  pro- 
jections on  our  stomachs.  The  mansion  therefore  con- 
tinued to  shine  in  the  old  maid's  eyes  with  the  Bengal 
lights  of  imperial  victories. 

In  course  of  time  cousin  Bette  contracted  certain 
peculiarities  of  old-maidism.  For  example,  instead  of 
following  the  fashions,  she  made  them  conform  to  her 
own  habits,  and  yield  to  many  of  her  old-fashioned  predi- 
lections. If  the  baroness  gave  her  a  pretty  bonnet  or  a 
dress  of  the  newest  cut,  Bette  at  once  remade  it  after 
her  own  ideas,  in  some  fashion  which  recalled  the  em- 
pire and  her  former  Lorraine  costume.  A  tliirtj-'franc 
bonnet  became  a  nondescript  covering,  the  pretty  dress 
a  wisp  of  odds  and  ends.  In  such  matters  Bette  was 
obstinate  as  a  mule,  —  she  was  resolved  to  please  herself 
and  considered  the  result  charming ;  but  the  real  truth 
was  that  this  curious  assimilation,  though  it  harmonized 
with  her  nature  and  made  her  from  head  to  foot  a  reg- 
ular old  maid,  made  her  also  so  ridiculous  that  few, 
even  with  kindest  intentions,  were  willing  to  receive 
her  in  their  houses  on  gala  daj's. 

The  restive,  independent,  wilful  spirit,  and  the  in- 
explicable untamabilitj-  of  this  woman,  for  whom  the 
baron  had  four  times  found  a  husband  (a  clerk  in  his 
ministry,  a  major,  a  purveyor,  and  a  retired  captain), 
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and  who  had  refused  a  dealer  in  the  gold-lace  trade, 
who  afterwards  became  wealth}',  fully  accounted  for 
the  nickname  of  "  Nannj'-goat"  which  the  baron  be- 
stowed upon  her.  And  jot  the  name  only  answered 
to  the  external  oddities  of  her  behavior,  to  those  sur- 
face exhibitions  which  we  make  to  each  other  in  our 
social  state.  This  woman,  if  carefullj^  observed,  would 
have  betrayed  the  ferocious  side  of  the  peasant  class ; 
she  was  still  the  child  who  longed  to  tear  the  nose  from 
her  cousin's  face,  and,  if  she  had  not  acquired  a  stock 
of  common-sense,  might  even  now  kill  her  in  a  parox- 
}'sm  of  jealous}'.  It  was  onl}'  through  her  acquired 
knowledge  of  life  and  of  the  laws  that  she  was  able  to 
control  those  rapid  impulses  by  which  the  people  of 
isolated  regions  and  savages  pass  from  feeling  to  ac- 
tion. Possibly  the  whole  difference  between  the  natu- 
ral man  and  the  civilized  man  lies  here.  The  savage 
has  feelings  onh' ;  the  civilized  being  has  feelings  and 
ideas.  Therefore  among  savages  the  brain  receives,  as 
it  were,  few  imprints  ;  it  is  wholly  in  the  grasp  of  the 
feeling  that  invades  it.  But  in  civilized  man  ideas  de- 
scend upon  the  heart  and  transform  it ;  he  is  possessed 
by  many  interests,  many  feelings,  whereas  the  savage 
has  but  one  idea,  one  feeling,  at  a  time.  That  is  the 
cause  of  the  momentai'j"  power  of  the  child  over  its 
parents,  —  a  power  which  ceases  as  soon  as  the  child's 
desire  is  satisfied  ;  but  in  the  man  who  lives  close  to  na- 
ture that  cause  is  continuous.  Cousin  Bette,  the  Lorraine 
savage,  more  or  less  treacherous,  belonged  to  the  cate- 
gorj-  of  such  natures,  who  are  not  so  uncommon  among 
the  masses  as  people  think  for,  —  a  fact  which  goes  far 
to  explain  their  conduct  in  revolutions. 
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If,  at  the  particular  time  when  this  history  begins, 
cousin  Bette  had  chosen  to  dress  in  the  fashion, — if 
she  had,  like  other  Parisian  women,  lent  herself  to  the 
changing  modes,  —  she  might  have  been  presentable  and 
even  acceptable  ;  but  she  was  now  as  rigid  and  unyield- 
ing as  a  pole.  Without  the  charm  of  grace  woman  maj- 
be  said  not  to  exist  in  Paris.  And  thus  it  was  that  the 
abundant  black  hair,  the  handsome  hard  63-88,  the  firm 
lines  of  the  face,  the  Calabrian  sallowness  of  the  skin 
■which  made  cousin  Bette  an  embodiment  of  Giotto's 
women,  and  out  of  which  a  true  Parisian  would  have 
made  capital,  above  all,  her  strange  attire  gave  her  so 
odd  an  appearance  that  she  sometimes  looked  like  a 
dressed-up  monkey,  such  as  the  little  savoj-ards  carry- 
about  on  their  organs.  As  she  was  well  known  in  the 
various  houses  united  by  family  ties  to  which  she  con- 
fined her  social  evolutions,  and  was  also  fond  of  her  own 
home,  her  singularities  offended  no  one,  and  passed 
unnoticed  in  the  vortex  of  Parisian  streets,  where  no 
woman  is  looked  at  unless  she  is  prettj-. 

Plortense  was  laughing  at  having  got  the  better  of 
her  cousin  Bette's  obstinacy  and  wrung  from  her  an 
avowal  she  had  been  seeking  for  three  j-ears.  However 
sly  an  old  maid  may  be,  there  is  one  sentiment  which 
will  always  make  her  open  her  lips,  —  namely,  vanity. 
For  three  j-ears  past  Hortense,  who  was  extremely 
curious  on  a  certain  point,  had  assailed  her  cousin  with 
questions  which  showed  her  own  perfect  innocence ; 
she  wanted  to  know  why  her  cousin  had  never  married. 
Hortense  knew  the  historj-  of  the  five  rejected  suitors, 
and  had  built  up  a  little  romance  of  her  own,  believing 
that  Bette  was  secretly  in  love  ;  and  out  of  this  belief  a 
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war  of  jokes  had  arisen.  Hortense  would  say,  "We 
j'oung  girls,''  referring  to  herself  and  her  cousin.  Bette 
sometimes  replied  in  a  jesting  tone,  "  Who  told  you  I 
had  a  lover?"  Cousin  Betle's  lover,  real  or  pretended, 
became  thenceforth  the  subject  of  much  friendly  teas- 
ing. At  the  end  of  two  years  Hortense  said  one  day  as 
usual,  "How  is  3-our  lover?" 

"  Pretty  well,"  answered  Bette  ;  "  he  suffers  a  good 
deal  sometimes,  —  poor  young  man  !  " 

"Ah!  is  he  delicate?"  asked  Madame  Hulot, 
laughing. 

"Yes,  indeed;  he  is  a  blonde.  A  brown  girl  like 
me  could  n't  love  a  man  unless  he  were  as  fair  as  the 
moon." 

"  But  who  is  he?  What  does  he  do?  "  said  Hortense  ; 
"  is  he  a  prince?" 

"  Prince  of  the  lathe,  just  as  I  am  queen  of  the  bob- 
bins,"- answered  Bette.  "A  poor  girl  can't  be  loved 
now-a-days  hy  the  lord  of  a  castle  rolling  in  money,  or 
a  duke,  or  a  peer,  or  a  Prince  Charming  as  it  is  in 
your  fairy-tales." 

"  Oh,  how  I  should  like  to  see  him  !  "  cried  Hortense. 

"  And  find  out  what  sort  of  fellow  he  is  who  can  love 
a-n  old  nann3'-goat  like  me,"  declared  Bette. 

"  He  must  be  some  queer  clerk  with  a  goatee  ! "  said 
Hortense,  looking  at  her  mother. 

"  That's  as  true  as  that  j'ou  have  no  lover!  "  said 
Bette,  with  an  offended  air. 

"  Well,  if  you  have,  one,  Bette,  why  don't  you  marry 
him  ? "  asked  Madame  Hulot,  making  a  sign  to  her 
daughter.  "For  the  last  three  3'ears  you  have  been 
talking  about   him  ;   j'ou  have   certainly   had   time   to 
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study  him,  and  if  he  continues  faithful  you  ought  not  to 
keep  him  waiting  any  longer.  It  is  a  matter  of  con- 
science ;  besides,  if  he  is  young,  it  is  well  to  get  a  staff 
for  his  old  age." 

Bette  looked  fixedly  at  the  baroness,  and  seeing  that 
she  spoke  in  jest  answered:  "Then  I  should  marry 
hunger  and  thirst.  He  is  a  workman  and  I  am  a  work- 
woman ;  if  we  had  children  they  'd  be  work-people. 
No,  no,  our  souls  love  each  other ;  that  does  n't  cost 
anything." 

"  Why  do  you  hide  him?  "  asked  Hortense. 

"Because  he  lives  in  his  shirt-sleeves,"  answered 
Bette,  laughing. 

"  Do  you  love  him?  "  asked  Madame  Hulot. 

"  Ah,  I  should  think  so  !  I  love  him  for  himself,  the 
cherub  !  It  is  now  four  years  since  I  took  him  into  my 
heart." 

"Well,  if  you  reall}'  love  him  for  himself,"  said  Ma- 
dame Hulot,  gravely,  "that  is,  if  he  reall}-  exists,  you 
do  very  wrong  towards  him.  You  don't  know  what  it 
is  to  love." 

"We  are  all  born  to  know  that  business!"  cried 
Bette. 

"  No ;  there  are  some  women  who  love  and  who 
stay  selfish  through  it  all ;  and  that 's  j;our  case,"  said 
the  baroness. 

Bette  lowered  her  head  at  this,  and  the  glance  of  her 
eye  would  have  made  whoever  received  it  shudder ;  but 
it  fell  on  her  knitting. 

"  If  j'ou  bring  the  lover  (if  there  is  a  lover)  here, 
Hector  may  be  able  to  find  him  a  situation,  and  put 
him  in  the  waj'  to  get  on/'  resumed  Madame  Hulot. 
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"  That 's  impossible  !  "  answered  Bette. 

"Why  SQ?" 

"  He  's  a  Pole,  —  a  sort  of  refugee." 

"A  conspirator!"  exclaimed  Hortense.  "Oh,  you 
happy  woman  !     Has  he  had  adventures  ?  " 

"Yes;  he  fought  for  Poland.  He  was  professor  in 
a  college  where  the  rebellion  first  broke  out  among  the 
collegians,  and,  as  he  owed  his  appointment  to  the 
Grand-duke  Constantine,  he  has  no  chance  of  being 
pardoned." 

"  Professor  of  what?  " 

"  The  fine  arts." 

"  Did  he  come  to  Paris  after  the  defeat?" 

"  He  crossed  Germany  on  foot  in  1833." 

"  Poor  young  man  !  how  old  is  he?  " 

"He  was  twentj--four  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion; 
he  is  barelj'  twenty-nine  now." 

"  Fifteen  years  j^ounger  than  you!"  said  Madame 
Hulot. 

"  How  does  he  support  himself?"  asked  Hortense. 

"  By  his  talents." 

"  Does  he  give  lessons?" 

"No,"  answered  Bette;  "he  receives  them,  —  and 
hard  ones,  too." 

"  What  is  his  Christian  name?    Is  it  pretty?." 

"  Wenceslas." 

"  What  an  imagination  old  maids  have  !  "  cried  the 
baroness.  "  To  hear  you  talk,  Lisbeth,  one  would  think 
you  believed  what  you  are  saying." 

All  three  began  to  laugh.  Hortense  sang,  "Wen- 
ceslas, idol  of  my  soul !  "  instead  of  "  Oh,  Matilde  !  " 
and  a  truce  was  declared. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  YOUNG  MAID  AND  THE  OLD  ONE. 

"  YoTJ  j'oung  girls,"  said  cousin  Bette,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  next  meeting,  "  think  no  one  is  ever  loved 
but  j'ourselves." 

"Well,"  answered  Hortense,  "prove  to  me  that 
Wenceslas  is  not  a  m^'th,  and  I  '11  give  j'ou  my  vellovv 
cashmere  shawl." 

"  He  is  a  count.'' 

"AH  Poles  are  counts." 

"He  is  not  exactl}'  a  Pole ;  he  comes  fron  Li — 
Lith—  " 

"  Do  J'OU  mean  Lithuania?  " 

"No." 

"Livonia?" 

"Yes,  that's  it." 

"  Tell  me  his  name." 

"  How  do  I  know  whether  you  can  keep  a  secret?  " 

"  Oh,  cousin,  I  '11  be  as  mute  as — " 

"A  fish?" 

"As  a  fish." 

' '  By  your  eternal  salvation  ?  " 

' '  By  mj'  eternal  salvation." 

"  No,  that  won't  do,  — by  all  your  earthly  happiness  ?  " 

"Yes." 

■'  "Well,  then,  his  name  is  Wenceslas  Steinbock." 
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"  That's  the  name  of  one  Of  Charles  the  Twelfth's 
generals." 

"  His  great  uncle.  Ills  father  went  to  live  in  Livo- 
nia after  the  death  of  the  king  of  Sweden  ;  but  he  lost 
all  his  property  during  the  campaign  of  1812,  and  died 
leaving  the  poor  boy,  then  eight  years  old,  without  re- 
sources. The  Grand-duke  Constantine  took  him  under 
his  protection,  on  account  of  the  name  of  Steinbock, 
and  sent  him  to  school." 

"  I  won't  go  back  on  my  word,"  said  Hortense. 
"prove  his  existence,  and  the  shawl  is  j'ours ;  it  is 
the  very  color  for  your  brown  skin." 

"  Promise  j'ou  will  keep  my  secret." 

"  I'll  give  you  mine  in  exchange." 

"Well,  the  next  time  I  come  I'll  bring  the  proof 
with  me." 

"  But  the  proof  must  be  the  lover  himself,"  said 
Hortense. 

Cousin  Bette,  a  victim,  ever  since  her  arrival  in  Paris, 
to  a  longing  for  cashmere  shawls,  was  fascinated  by  the 
thought  of  possessing  this  particular  yellow  camel's- 
hair,  given  by  the  baron  to  his  wife  in  1808,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  certain  families  passed  over  to  the 
daughter  in  1830.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  shawl 
had  grown  the  worse  for  wear,  but  still  the  precious 
fabric,  always  carefull}'  laid  away  in  a  sandal-wood 
box,  seemed,  like  Madame  Hulot's  furniture,  to  keep 
its  freshness  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  maid.  Therefore, 
on  the  day  in  which  our  story  opens  she  had  brought 
a  birthday  present  in  her  bag  for  the  baroness,  which 
was  also  to  be  a  means  of  proving  to  Hortense  the 
existence  of  the  mysterious  lover. 
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The  present  was  a  silver  seal  cut  with  three  figures 
entwined  in  garlands  and  bearing  up  a  globe.  They  rep- 
resented Faith,  Hope,  and  Charitj-.  Their  feet  rested 
on  monsters  who  were  writhing  and  rending  each  other, 
among  them  tlie  sj-mbolic  serpent.  In  1846,  after  the 
immense  stride  in  the  art  of  Benveuiito  Cellini  taken  by 
Mademoiselle  de  Fauveau,  Wagner,  Jeauest,  Froment- 
Meurice,  and  the  carvers  in  wood  like  Lienard,  this  lit- 
tle masterpiece  might  have  passed  unnoticed  ;  but  at  the 
time  of  which  we  write  a  young  girl  able  to  judge  of  jew- 
elry was  naturally  enchanted  as  she  examined  the  seal 
which  Bette  placed  in  her  hand  with  the  remark,  "There, 
what  do  you  think  of  that? "  The  little  figures  belonged, 
in  design,  drapery,  and  action,  to  the  school  of  Raphael ; 
in  execution  the}-  recalled  the  work  of  the  Florentine 
bronze  school  created  by  Donatello,  Brunelleschi,"  Ghi- 
berti,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  John  of  Bologna,  etc.  The 
French  renaissance  never  contorted  more  misshapen 
monsters  than  those  which  symbolized  evil  passions. 
The  palms  and  ferns,  the  reeds  and  rushes,  that  draped 
the  Virtues  were  disposed  and  grouped  with  a  witching 
charm  disheartening  to  workers  of  the  craft.  A  fillet 
held  the  three  heads  lightly  bound  together,  and  on  the 
background  space  between  them  were  engraved  the 
letter  W,  a  chamois,  and  the  word  fecit. 

"Who  did  it?"  asked  Hortense. 

"  My  lover,  of  course,"  answered  Bette.  "  There  's 
ten  months'  labor  in  it.  I  earn  more  at  making  sword- 
knots.  He  tells  me  that  '  Steinbock '  means  in  German 
a  rock-deer  or  chamois.  That 's  the  way  he  signs  his 
work.    Ah,  I  shall  have  j'our  shawl  —  " 

"AYhy  so?" 
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"  Could  I  buy  such  a  gem  as  that?  Impossible  ;  con- 
sequently it  was  given  to  me.  Who  is  likely  to  make 
such  a  present  ?    A  lover,  of  course." 

Hortense,  -with  a  wariness  that  would  have  frightened 
Lisbeth  Fischer  if  she  had  noticed  it,  was  careful  not  to 
express  all  the  admiration  that  she  felt;  but  in  truth 
she  had  just  received  that  shock  of  delight  which  comes 
to  souls  that  are  open  to  the  beautiful  when  they  behold 
a  faultless,  perfect,  and  unexpected  masterpiece. 

"  It  is  really  lovely,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  it  is  lovely,"  said  the  old  maid  ;  "  but  I  pre- 
fer the  orange  cashmere.  Well,  little  one,  my  lover 
spends  all  his  time  working  on  such  things.  Since  he 
came  to  Paris  he  has  made  three,  or  four  little  knick- 
knacks  of  that  kind,  and  there  's  the  whole  result  of 
four  years'  stud}-  and  labor.  He  apprenticed  himself  at 
a  foundry  to  learn  casting,  and  then  at  a  jeweller's  — 
bah  !  every  pennj-  he  had  went  that  way.  But  he  tells 
me  he  shall  be  rich  and  famous  in  a  few  months." 

"  Then  j'ou  really  do  see  him?" 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  making  it  all  up?  I  have  told 
j'ou  the  truth  in  joke." 

"And  he  loves  j-ou?"  asked  Hortense,  eagerl}-. 

"  He  adores  me,"  answered  her  cousin,  speaking  seri- 
ouslj-.  "  The  fact  is,  my  pet,  he  has  onlj'  known  those 
pale,  insipid  women  of  the  North  ;  a  dark,  young,  sup- 
ple girl  like  me  has  warmed  him  up.  But  say  nothing 
about  it ;  j'Ou  promised  me  that." 

"  You  will  treat  him  like  all  the  five  others,"  said 
Hortense,  maliciously,  as  she  looked  at  the  seal. 

"  Six,  if  3'ou  please  ;  I  left  one  behind  me  in  Lorraine 
who  would  get  me  the  moon  to-day  if  I  cried  for  it." 
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"  This  one  does  better  still ;  he  gives  j-6u  the  sun." 

"  But  I  can't  turn  it  into  monej'.  One  must  have  a 
great  estate  before  the  shining  of  the  sun  will  bring  us 
any  profit." 

These  little  jokes,  foUo-wed  bj'  nonsense  that  can  be 
easil3'  guessed  at,  caused  the  laughter  which  redoubled 
Madame  Hulot's  distress  ;  it  forced  her  to  compare  her 
daughter's  future  with  her  present  light-heartedness  as 
the  girl  gave  viay  to  the  gaj'etj-  of  her  years. 

"  But  if  he  gives  j-ou  a  gem  that  has  cost  him  six 
months'  labor,  he  must  be  under  some  great  obligation 
to  you,"  insisted  Hortense  ;  for  the  treasure  in  her  hand 
caused  her  sundrj'  reflections. 

"You  want  to  know  too  much,"  answered  Bette. 
"  However,  listen  ;  I  '11  let  you  into  the  scheme  ^^  " 

"With  your  lover?" 

"Ah!  jOH  want  to  see  him!  But  don't  j'ou  know 
that  an  old  maid,  like  your  cousin  Bette,  who  has  hid- 
den a  lover  for  five  years  can  hide  him  still.  No,  no  ; 
let  me  alone.  I  've  neither  cat  nor  canary-bird,  nor  dog 
nor  parrot.  An  old  nannj'  like  me  must  have  some  lit- 
tle bit  of  a  thing  to  love,  or  to  tease.  Well,  I  've  taken 
a  Pole." 

"  Has  he  a  moustache?  " 

"Long  as  that,"  said  Bette,  holding  up  a  mesh  of 
gold  thread. 

She  alwaj's  brought  her  embroidery  and  worked  while 
waiting  for  dinner. 

"  If  you  ask  me  so  man}'  questions  j'ou  will  never 
find  out  anything.  You  are  only  twentj'-two  years 
old,  and  j-ou  gossip  more  than  I  do  at  forty-two — • 
I  might  say  forty-three." 
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"  Well,  I'm  dumb  ;  I  '11  listen,"  said  Hortense. 

"My  lover  has  made  a  bronze  group  ten  inches 
high,"  continued  cousin  Bette.  "  It  represents  Sam- 
son conquering  a  lion.  He  buried  it  and  got  it  dis- 
colored and  rust3'  till  it  looks  to  be  as  old  as  Sam- 
son himself.  This  master-piece  is  in  the  window  of 
one  of  those  bric-k-brac  dealers  whose  shops  are  on 
the  place  du  Carrousel  quite  close  to  m}-  lodging.  If 
j'our  father,  who  knows  Monsieur  Pophiot,  the  minister 
of  commerce  and  agriculture,  and  the  Comte  de  Ras- 
tignac,  would  speak  to  either  of  them  about  it,  and  call 
it  a  beautiful  antique  which  he  noticed  in  passing,  my 
lover's  fortune  would  be  made  b}^  the  mere  mention 
of  the  trumper}'  bit  of  brass  ;  I  am  told  the  great  peo- 
ple think  more  of  such  things  now  than  of  swoi'd-knots. 
My  poor  boy  declares  that  if  thej^  take  the  thing  for  an 
antique  they  will  pay  any  price  for  it.  If  one  of  the 
ministers  were  to  buj'  the  group,  Wenceslas  could  come 
forward  and  prove  that  he  made  it  himself,  and  be 
carried  in  triumph !  Oh,  he  fancies  he  can  mount  the 
pinnacle  of  fame  !  he  's  proud,  that  young  man,  as  proud. 
as  two  new-made  counts." 

"A  second  edition  of  Michael  Angelo ;  but,  for  a 
lover,  he  seems  to  have  kept  his  senses,"  remarked 
Hortense.     "How  much  does  he  ask  for  it?" 

"  Fifteen  hundred  francs.  The  dealer  won't  let  it 
go  for  less  because  he  has  to  make  his  commission." 

"Papa  is  steward  of  the  King's  household  just  at 
present,"  said  Hortense.  "  He  meets  the  two  minis- 
ters every  day  at  the  Chamber,  and  I  '11  see  that  he 
does  what  j'ou  want.  You  shall  be  a  rich  woman, 
Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Steinbock." 
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"No,  never;  my  man  is  too  lazj' ;  he  spends  whole 
weeks  twisting  led  wax  and  doing  nothing.  He  is 
alwa.ys  at  the  Louvre  or  the  Bihliotheque,  turning  over 
prints  and  mailing  sketches.     He  is  an  idler." 

The  two  cousins  continued  to  joke  and  chatter ;  but 
Hortense  laughed  a  forced  laugh,  for  she  was  suddenly 
seized  by  a  feeling  which  comes  to  all  young  girls,  — 
love  for  something  unknown,  love  in  its  vague  state, 
when  thoughts  begin  to  gather  about  a  shape  which 
chance  has  flung  in  its  way,  like  the  frost-flowers  wliich 
the  breeze  designs  upon  a  window  pane.  For  the  last 
few  months  Hortense  had  played  with  the  idea  of 
Bette's  fantastic  lover,  pretending  that  he  was  a  real 
being  because  she  believed,  as  did  her  mother,  in  the 
confirmed  celibacj'  of  their  cousin ;  and  now,  for  the 
last  week,  the  phantom  had  become  a  Comte  Weneeslas 
Steinboek  ;  the  vision  had  a  certificate  of  baptism  ;  the 
misty  figure  solidified  into  a  young  man  thirtj'  years  of 
age.  The  seal  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  an  Annun- 
ciation, as  it  were,  of  genius  breaking  forth  like  light, 
had  the  power  of  a  talisman.  Hortense  felt  so  happy 
that  she  began  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  story  ;  her 
blood  stirred,  and  she  laughed  idiotically  with  a  desire 
to  divert  her  cousin's  observation. 

"  I  think  I  saw  mamma  open  the  door  of  the  salon, 
cousin  Bette,"  she  said;  "let  us  go  and  see  if  Mon- 
sieur Crevel  has  gone.  Poor  mamma  has  been  sad  for 
two  days  ;  that  marriage  they  were  talking  of  must  be 
broken  off." 

"  Bah  !  it  can  be  brought  on  again.  It  was  —  I  may 
teU  you  this  much -^  with  a  lawyer  of  the  supreme 
court.     Should  you  like  to  be  Madame  la  presideute  ? 
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If  it  depends  on  Monsieur  Crevel,  he  will  tell  me  some- 
thing about  it,  and  I  shall  know  what  hope  there  is." 

"  Cousin,  leave  the  seal  with  me,"  said  Hortense. 
"  I  won't  show  it  to  mamma  ;  her  birthday  is  a  month 
hence,  and  I  will  give  it  back  to  j^oii  before  then." 

"  No,  give  it  me  now  ;  it  must  have  a  case." 

"But  I  want  to  show  it  to  papa,  so  that  he  may 
know  what  he  is  talking  about  when  he  mentions  the 
Samson  to  the  ministers  ;  people  in  authority  are  so 
afraid  of  compromising  themselves." 

"  Well,  don't  show  it  to  your  mother,  that's  all  I 
ask ;  if  she  knew  that  I  really"  had  a  lover  she  would 
make  fun  of  me,"  replied  Bette. 

"  I  promise  j-ou  I  won't." 

The  two  cousins  reached  the  door  of  the  boudoir  just 
as  Madame  Ilulot  fainted,  and  Hortense's  cry  of  terror 
brought  her  to  her  senses.  Bette  ran  for  salts  ;  when 
she  returned  she  found  mother  and  daughter  in  each 
other's  arms,  the  mother  soothing  the  daughter's  fears, 
and  saying,  — 

"It  is  nothing,  nothing;  only  a  nervous  attack. 
Here  comes  j-our  father,"  she  added,  recognizing  the 
baron's  way  of  ringing  the  bell.  "  Be  sure  30U  do  not 
tell  him  of  this." 

Adeline  rose  to  meet  her  husband,  intending  to  take 
him  into  the  garden  while  waiting  for  dinner,  and  there 
speak  to  him  of  the  ruptured  marriage,  compel  him  to 
talk  of  the  future,  and  trj-  to  give  him  a  little  advice. 

Baron  Hector  Hulot  appeared  in  a  parliamentary 
and  Napoleonic  attire.  It  was  easy  to  recognize  the 
men  formerly  attached  to  the  empire  by  their  military 
carriage,  their  blue  coats  and  gilt  buttons  buttoned  to 
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the  throat,  their  black  silk  neckcloths,  and  an  authori- 
tative step  and  manner  contracted  from  the  habit  of 
despotic  command  required  hy  the  rapidly  changing 
circumstances  in  which  thej-  lived.  It  must  be  owned 
that  there  was  nothing  of  the  old  man  about  the  baron  ; 
liis  eyesight  was  still  so  good  that  he  could  read  with- 
out spectacles ;  his  handsome  oval  face,  framed  with 
whiskers  (alas,  too  black  !),  had  a  healthy  skin  marbled 
with  red  alid  showing  a  sanguine  temperament ;  his 
stomach,  carefully  belted  in,  attained,  in  the  words  of 
Brillat-Savarin,  to  the  majestic.  A  marked  air  of 
aristocrac}'  and  much  affabilitv  were  the  outward  dis- 
guise of  the  libertine  with  whom  Crevel  had  shared  so 
man}'  little  suppers.  He  was  one  of  the  men  whose 
ej-es  glisten  on  catching  sight  of  a  pretty  woman,  men 
who  smile  at  all  beauties,  even  those  thej'  pass  in  the 
streets  and  may  never  meet  again. 

"Have  j'ou  been  speaking,  dear?"  said  Adeline, 
noticing  his  anxious  brow. 

"No,"  replied  Hector;  "but  I  am  worn  out  listen- 
ing to  others  for  two  hours  without  coming  to  a  vote. 
The}-  battle  with  words,  and  their  speeches  are  like 
charges  of  cavahy  which  never  scatter  the  enemy.  ■  Talk 
is  substituted  for  action  ;  and  that  can't  please  men  who 
are  accustomed  to  advance,  as  I  told  the  raarechal  just 
now  when  I  came  away.  But  I  have  been  bored  enough 
on  the  bench  of  ministers ;  come,  let 's  be  gaj'  here ! 
Good  evening,  Xanny-goat ;  how  are  3-ou,  little  kid?" 

He  took  his  daughter  by  the  neck,  kissed  her,  teased 
her,  put  her  on  his  knee,  and  laid  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder  to  feel  the  golden  hair  across  his  cheek. 

"He  is  tired  and  bored,"  thought  Madame  Hulot, 
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*'  and  I  shall  have  to  woriy  him  still  more  ;  I  will  wait. 
Shall  3-ou  stay  at  home  to-night?"  she  said  aloud. 

"No,  my  dear.  After  dinner  I  am  obliged  to  go 
out.  If  this  were  not  the  day  when  ray  brother  and 
cousin  Bette  dine  here  you  would  not  have  seen  me 
at  all !  " 

The  baroness  picked  up  the  newspaper,  looked  at  the 
theatre-list,  and  laid  it  down  again  after  reading  the 
programme  for  Robert  le  Diable  at  the  opera.  Josepha, 
who  had  left  the  Italian  for  the  French  opera,  was  to 
sing  the  part  of  Alice.  This  pantomine  did  not  escape 
the  baron,  who  looked  fixedly  at  his  wife.  Adeline 
lowered  her  eyes,  and  went  into  the  garden,  where  he 
followed  her. 

"Come,  Adeline,  what  is  it?"  he  said,  taking  hev 
round  the  waist  and  pressing  her  to  him.  "  Don't  j'ou 
know  I  love  you  better  than  —  " 

"  Jenny  Gadine  and  Josepha?"  she  said  boldlj',  in- 
terrupting him. 

"  Who  told  j'ou  that?  "  said  the  baron,  releasing  her 
and  stepping  back  two  paces. 

"An  anonymous  letter,  which  I  have  burned,  and 
which  told  me  also  that  our  daughter's  marriage  is  de- 
feated because  our  circumstances  are  so  embarrassed. 
Your  wife,  my  dear  Hector,  would  never  have  said  a 
word  ;  she  knew  jour  liaison  with  Jenny  Cadine.  Did 
she  ever  complain?  But  the  mother  of  Hortense  must 
tell  you  the  truth  —  " 

Hulot,  after  a  terrible  moment  of  suspense  for  his 
wife,  the  beating  of  whose  heart  could  be  distinctly 
heard,  unfolded  his  arms,  threw  them  round  her, 
pressed  her  to  his  heart,  kissed  her  on  the  forehead, 
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and  said,  with  the  ardor  of  enthusiasm,  "  Adeline,  you 
are  an  angel,  and  I  am  a  wretch !  " 

"  No,  no  !  "  cried  the  baroness,  putting  her  hand  upon 
his  lips  to  prevent  his  saj-ing  evil  of  himself 

"Yes,  I  have  not  a  penny  to  give  Hortense ;  and  I 
am  verj'  unhappj-.  Now  that  you  open  your  heart  to 
me,  I  can  pour  into  it  all  the  troubles  that  are  choking 
mine.  Your  uncle  Fischer  is  embarrassed,  and  It  is 
through  me.  I  got  him  to  endorse  a  bill  for  twentj'-five 
thousand  francs,  —  and  all  for  a  woman  who  deceives 
me,  who  makes  fun  of  me  when  m}'  back  is  turned, 
who  calls  me  an  old  dyed  cat!  Oh,  it  is  horrible, 
horrible  that  vice  should  cost  more  than  the  support  of 
a  family,  —  and  yet  it  is  irresistible  !  I  might  promise 
you  at  this  moment  never  to  see  that  abominable  Jew- 
ish woman  again,  but  if  she  wrote  me  a  single  line  I 
should  go,  just  as  we  followed  the  Emperor  under  Are." 

"Don't  worry  yourself.  Hector,''  said  the  poor,  dis- 
tressed woman,  forgetting  her  daughter  at  sight  of  her 
husband's  tears.  "I  have  my  diamonds;  take  them 
and  save  mj-  uncle  at  all  hazards !  " 

"  Your  diamonds  are  scarcely  worth  twenty  thousand 
francs,  and  that  is  not  enough  to  save  old  Fischer. 
Keep  them  for  Hortense  ;  I  will  consult  the  marechal 
to-morrow." 

"Poor  dear!"  cried  the  baroness,  taking  her  Hec- 
tor's hands  and  kissing  them. 

The  scene  was  a  homilj*.  Adeline  offered  her  dia- 
monds, the  father  gave  them  to  Hortense  ;  the  wife 
thought  his  sacrifice  sublime,  and  was  powerless. 

"  He  is  master  ;  all  here  is  his.  He  leaves  me  those 
diamonds  ;  he  is  divine." 
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Such  was  the  inward  thought  of  the  woman,  who  per- 
haps gained  more  by  her  gentleness  than  she  could 
have  done  bj'  an  outburst  of  jealous  anger. 

A  moralist  cannot  deny  that  persons  who  are  well- 
bred  and  very  vicious  are  often  more  agreeable  than 
virtuous  persons.  Having  sins  to  redeem,  they  bid  for 
indulgence  by  being  facile  and  forbearing  with  their 
judges,  and  thus  they  pass  for  excellent  human  beings. 
Though  there  are  manj'  charming  people  among  tlie 
virtuous,  virtue  considers  herself  so  beautiful  that  she 
ma}-  dispense  with  the  cultivation  of  charm ;  moreover 
persons  who  are  really  virtuous  (we  must  eliminate 
hypocrites)  are  always  slightly  doubtful  of  their  posi- 
tion ;  they  are  apt  to  think  themselves  worsted  in  the 
great  bargain  of  life,  and  give  vent  to  sharp  speeches 
after  the  manner  of  those  who  fancy  themselves  under- 
valued. The  baron,  knowing  he  was  to  blame  for  the 
ruin  of  his  familj',  now  displayed  all  the  resources  of 
his  mind  and  his  seductive  graces  to  his  wife,  his  chil- 
dren, and  his  cousin  Bette.  When  his  son  and  Celes- 
tine  Crevel  (who  was  nursing  a  little  Hulot)  arrived  for 
the  family  dinner,  he  was  all  attention  to  his  daughter- 
in-law,  and  fed  her  with  compliments,  —  a  form  of  nour- 
ishment to  which  Celestine's  vanity  was  not  accustomed, 
for  no  heiress  of  the  people  was  ever  more  common- 
place or  more  utterl}'  insignificant.  The  grandfather 
took  the  bab}-,  kissed  it,  called  it  charming  and  deli- 
cious, talked  baby-talk,  prophesied  that  the  little  puppet 
would  be  a  greater  man  than  he,  and  slipped  in  a  few 
flatteries  for  his  son,  3'oung  Hulot,  as  he  returned  the  in- 
fant to  the  arms  of  its  stout  Norman  nurse.  Celestine 
exchanged  a  glance  with  the   baroness,  which  meant 
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"  What  a  charming  man  !  "  Is  it  any  wonder  that  she 
defended  her  father-in-law  against  the  accusations  of 
her  own  parent? 

After  plajing  the  agreeable  father-in-law  and  the 
idolizing  grandfather,  the  baron  took  his  son  into  the 
garden  to  give  him  some  sensible  advice  about  the  posi- 
tion he  ought  to  take  in  the  Chamber  on  the  following 
daj',  when  a  certain  delicate  matter  was  to  be  brougiit 
up.  The  j'oung  lawyer,  filled  with  admiration  for  his 
father's  deep-sigiited  judgment,  was  touched  by  his  tone 
of  friendly  confidence,  above  all  by  the  sort  of  deference 
with  which  he  seemed  desirous  to  put  his  son  on  a  level 
with  himself. 

Hulot  the  younger  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  j'oung 
men  manufactured  bj' the  revolution  of  1830,  —  minds 
infatuated  with  politics,  solicitous  about  their  own  expec- 
tations, but  hiding  them  under  a  false  show  of  political 
earnestness,  very  jealous  of  men  whose  reputations  are 
made,  enunciating  phrases,  but  never  those  incisive  say- 
ings which  are  the  diamonds  of  French  speech,  con- 
ventional in  deportment,  and  mistaking  arrogance  for 
dignitj".  These  men  are  the  perambulating  coffins  which 
contain  the  Frenchmen  of  other  days  ;  the  Frenchman 
within  stirs  every  now  and  then  and  beats  against  his 
British  casket ;  but  ambition  checks  him,  and  he  con- 
sents to  be  smothered.  This  coffin,  we  maj'  remark,  is 
alwaj's  covered  with  black  cloth. 

"Ah!  here's  my  brother,"  said  Baron  Hulot,  ad- 
vancing to  the  door  of  the  salon  to  meet  the  count. 

After  embracing  the  probable  successor  of  the  late 
Mar^chal  Montcornet,  he  led  him  forward  by  the  arm 
with  every  sign  of  affection  and  respeet. 
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This  peer  of  France,  who  was  excused  from  attend- 
ing the  sessions  of  his  Chamber  on  account  of  deafness, 
had  a  noble  head,  calmed  by  years,  and  covered  with 
gray  hair,  still  sufficiently  abundant  to  show  the  pressure 
of  his  hat.  Short,  stocky,  and  yet  spare,  he  carried  his 
green  old  age  with  a  sprightly  air,  and  as  he  retained 
all  his  activity,  though  condemned  by  his  deafness  to 
an  idle  life,  he  spent  his  time  in  reading  and  in  walk- 
ing about.  His  simple  habits  and  principles  could  be 
guessed  from  the  pure  tones  of  his  face,  his  free  carriage 
and  manner,  and  .his  straight-forward  talk  on  sensible 
matters.  He  never  spoke  of  war  or  of  his  own  cam- 
paigns ;  he  was  too  great  to  make  anj-  claim  to  great- 
ness. In  a  salon  he  confined  himself  to  the  quiet  part 
of  continually  observing  and  anticipating  the  wishes  of 
women. 

"You  are  all  very  gay,"  he  said,  noticing  the  ani- 
mation which  the  baron's  presence  caused  in  the  fam- 
ily circle.  "  Hortense  is  not  yet  married,"  he  added, 
observing  traces  of  distress  on  his  sister-in-law's  coun- 
tenance. 

"  That  will  happen  soon  enough,"  screamed  Bette 
in  his  ear  with  a  startling  voice. 

"  Ah  !  there  you  are,  naughtj-  girl  who  is  determined 
to  die  an  old  maid  !  "  he  answered,  laughing. 

The  hero  of  Forzheim  was  rather  fond  of  Bette,  for 
there  were  certain  likenesses  between  the  two.  With- 
out education,  springing  as  he  did  from  the  people,  his 
bravery  had  been  the  sole  architect  of  his  military  for- 
tune, and  his  sound  common-sense  had  stood  him  in 
place  of  intellect.  Full  of  a  sense  of  honor  and  pure  in 
deed,  he  was  now  ending  a  noble  life,  in  the  midst  of  a 
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family  where  all  bis  affections  centred,  and  wliere  no 
suspicion  of  his  brother's  secret  misdoings  reached  him. 
No  one  enjoyed  more  than  lie  the  lovel}'  spectacle  of 
domestic  union,  where  no  contention  ever  rose  and  the 
brothers  and  sisters  loved  eacli  other  with  an  equal  affec- 
tion, —  for  Celestine  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
farail3-,  a  fact  which  made  the  kindly  little  count  in- 
quire from  time  to  time  why  her  father  did  not  make 
his  appearance. 

"  My  father  has  gone  into  the  country,"  cried  Celes- 
tine in  his  ear. 

This  genuine  affection  and  family  union  made  Ma- 
dame Hulot  reflect  deeply-.  "It  is  the  surest  of  all 
happinesses,"  she  thought;  "what  can  take  it  from 
us?" 

When  the  old  general  noticed  the  attentions  which  hia 
favorite  Adeline  received  from  her  husband,  he  made  so 
many  little  jests  that  the  baron,  afraid  of  ridicule,  turned 
his  gallantry  to  his  daughter-in-law,  who  at  these  fam- 
ilj-  dinners  was  always  the  special  object  of  his  flattery 
and  devotion  ;  for  he  hoped  through  her  to  keep  old 
Crevel  in  good  humor  and  mollify  his  resentment.  Any 
one  looking  in  upon  this  family  scene  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  father  was  well-nigh  ruined, 
the  mother  in  despair,  the  son  in  the  depths  of  anxiety 
as  to  his  father's  future,  and  the  daughter  devising  in 
her  heart  how  to  steal  a  lover  from  her  cousin. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

IN  WHICH  PRETTy  "WOMEN  ARE  SEEN  TO  FLDTTER  BEFORE 
LIBERTINES,  JUST  AS  DUPES  POT  THEMSELVES  IN  THE 
WAT    OF    SWINDLERS. 

About  seven  o'clock,  or  as  soon  as  the  baron  saw 
his  brother,  wife,  son,  and  daughter  sitting  down  to 
whist,  he  departed  to  applaud  his  mistress  at  the  opera, 
taking  with  him  his  cousin  Bette,  who  lived  in  the  rue 
du  Doyenn^,  and  alwaj's  made  the  loneliness  of  that 
locality  an  excuse  to  get  awaj-  early  after  dinner.  All 
Parisians  will  admit  that  the  old  maid's  precautiou  was 
reasonable. 

The  retention  of  the  block  of  houses  which  still  ex- 
ists along  the  side  of  the  old  Louvre  is  one  of  those 
protests  against  common-sense  which  Frenchmen  per- 
sist in  making,  apparently  that  Europe  may  feel  easy 
as  to  the  real  measure  of  their  intelligence,  and  cease 
to  fear  it.  Perhaps  we  have  some  great  political  mo- 
tive, unknown  to  ourselves,  in  this  retention.  It  is 
therefore  not  a  digression  to  describe  this  corner  of 
the  Paris  of  the  present  daj" ;  in  after  j-eai's  no  one 
will  be  able  to  imagine  it,  and  our  nephews,  who  will 
doubtless  see  the  Louvre  completed,  may  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  such  a  piece  of  barbarism  existed  for  thirty- 
six  j-ears  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  under  the  windows  of 
a  palace  where  three  dynasties  received,  during  those 
thirty-six  years,  the  elite  of  France  and  of  Europe.    Every 
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one  who  comes  to  Paris  for  no  more  than  a  few  da}'s 
must  notice  between  the  iron  gate  which  leads  to  the 
pont  dii  Carrousel  and  the  rue  du  Musee,  a  dozen 
houses  with  tumble-down  walls,  whose  owners,  consid- 
ering them  worthless,  are  unwilling  to  repair  them,  but 
allow  them  to  stand  as  the  last  remnant  of  a  former 
neighborhood  pulled  down  under  Napoleon's  orders 
when  he  determined  to  complete  the  Louvre.  The  street 
and  cul-de-sac,  called  Dojenne,  are  the  onl}'  roadway's 
through  this  dark  and  deserted  cluster  of  buildings, 
whose  inhabitants  are  probabh'  phantoms,  for  no  one 
is  ever  seen  there.  The  roadbed,  which  is  much  lower 
than  the  chaussee  of  the  rue  du  Musee,  is  on  a  level 
with  that  of  the  rue  Froidmanteau.  The  houses,  for  this 
reason  half-buried,  are  still  further  sunken  in  the  per- 
petual shadow  cast  bj'  the  upper  galleries  of  the  Louvre, 
blackened  on  this  side  bj'  the  action  of  the  north  wind. 
The  gloom,  the  silence,  the  ic}'  air,  the  cavernous  de- 
pression of  the  soil,  all  combine  to  make  the  area  of 
these  houses  a  sort  of  cr3'pt,  in  which  each  building  is 
a  living  tomb.  If  we  pass  through  this  half-defunct 
quarter  in  a  cab,  and  look  up  the  blind  alley  which 
opens  on  the  street,  our  minds  shiver;  we  ask  our- 
selves who  can  possiblj'  live  Jiere,  and  whether,  if  we 
passed  at  night,  we  should  see  the  alley  swarming  with 
cut-throats,  and  all  the  vices  of  Paris  mantled  in 
darkness  giving  themselves  full  swing.  This  idea, 
alarming  in  itself,  becomes  terrifying  when  we  notice 
that  these  strange  houses  are  circled  by  a  marsh  on  the 
side  of  the  rue  de  Eichelieu,  b^'  a  paved  desert  towards 
the  Tuileries,  b}'  little  gardens  and  treacherous-looking 
sheds  under  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  and  by  long 
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stretches  of  broken  stone  left  from  the  jpuUing  down  of 
former  houses  on  the  side  of  the  old  Louvre.  Henry 
III.  and  his  minions  searching  for  their  hose,  the  lovers 
of  Marguerite  searcliing  for  their  heads,  must  dance 
manj-  a  saraband  hj  the  light  of  the  moon  in  these 
deserted  places,  still  overlooked  by  a  chapel  which  re- 
mains standing  as  if  to  prove  that  the  Catholic  rehgion, 
perennial  in  France,  survives  all  else.  For  forty  years 
the  Louvre  has  cried  aloud  through  the  jaws  of  those 
broken  walls,  those  yawning  windows,  "Pluck  these' 
warts  from  my  face !  "  But,  no  doubt,  some  utility  has 
been  discovered  in  this  cut-throat  region,  —  the  useful- 
ness, perhaps,  of  symbolizing  in  tlie  heart  of  Paris  the 
close  alliance  between  squalor  and  splendor  which  char- 
acterizes the  queen  of  capitals.  And  so  these  chill  ruins 
(in  whose  bosom  the  newspaper  of  the  legitimists  has 
acquired  the  disease  of  which  it  is  now  dying),  these 
wretched  hovels  of  the  rue  du  Musee,  with  the  fence  of 
boards  inclosing  them  on  one  side,  will  probably  have 
a  longer  and  more  prosperous  existence  than  the  three 
dj'nasties  who  have  looked  down  upon  them. 

After  1823  the  low  rents  in  these  houses,  doomed  to 
eventual  disappearance,  had  led  Lisbeth  Fisclier  to  take 
up  her  abode  in  one  of  them,  in  spite  of  tlie  necessity 
imposed  upon  her  by  the  character  of  the  neighborhood 
of  getting  home  before  dark.  This  necessity  chimed  in 
with  the  viliiige  custom,  which  she  still  retained,  of  going 
to  bed  and  getting  up  with  tlie  sun, — a  custom  which 
ensures  to  country  folk  a  notable  econom^y  in  fuel  and 
lights.  She  lived  in  one  of  the  houses  to  which  the 
pulling  down  of  the  famous  mansion  once  occupied  by 
Cambaceres  opened  a  view  of  the  whole  space. 
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Jnst  as  Baron  Hulot  left  his  wife's  cousin  at  the  door 
of  this  house  with  the  words,  "Adieu,  cousin,"  a  tinj-, 
graceful,  prett3-  3'oung  woman,  dressed  with  much  ele- 
gance and  diffusing  a  fashionable  perfume,  passed  be- 
tween the  carnage  and  the  wall,  as  if  about  to  enter  the 
house.  The  lady  exchanged  a  glance  with  the  baron 
without  the  least  premeditation,  and  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  the  cousin  of  the  other  tenant ;  but  tlie 
baron  felt  the  keen  sensation  common  to  Parisians 
when  thej-  meet  a  prett3'  woman  who  realizes,  as  tlie 
entomologists  saj',  their  desiderata.  Witli  wise  de- 
liberation he  began  to  put  on  his  gloves  before  re- 
entering the  carriage,  so  as  to  recover  his  equanimitj- 
and  be  able  to  watch  the  young  woman,  whose  dress 
was  charmingly  supported  and  swaj-ed  hy  something 
better  than  those  hideous  and  fraudulent  under-petticoats 
of  crinoline. 

"  There  's  a  prett3'  little  woman,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"whose  happiness  I  would  gladly  make,  for  I 'm  sure 
she  could  make  mine." 

When  the  unknown  lad}'  reached  the  landing  of  the 
stairway  of  the  main  building  on  the  street,  she  looked 
back  at  the  poHe  cochere  from  the  corner  of  her  eye,, 
without  exactly  turning  round,  and  saw  the  baron 
nailed  to  the  spot  b}'  admiration,  desire,  and  curiosity. 
Such  attraction  is  a  flower  whose  perfume  all  Parisian 
women  inhale  with  delight  when  it  comes  in  their  way. 
Some  women  who  are  truly  attached  to  their  dutj', 
virtuous  and  pretty  women,  come  home  dissatisfied  if 
tliey  have  not  gathered  their  little  bouquet  of  admiration 
during  their  walks  abroad. 

The  j-oung  lad}'  went  quickly  upstairs.      Presently 
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the  window  of  a  room  on  the  second  floor  opened,  and 
the  same  woman  showed  herself,  but  accompanied  by 
a  gentleman  whose  bald  head  and  somewhat  severe  eye 
proclaimed  a  husband. 

"Are  not  thej'  clever  and  sly,  those  women!" 
thought  the  baron;  "she  is  showing  me  where  she 
lives.  That's  a  little  too  strong,  —  especially  in  this 
neighborhood.  I  must  take  care  what  I  'm  about." 
He  looked  up  when  he  got  back  into  the  cab,  where- 
upon the  man  and  wife  withdrew  quicklj-,  as  if  the 
baron's  face  had  produced  the  mythological  effect  of 
Medusa's  head  upon  them. 

"One  would  think  they  knew  me  ! "  thought  Hulot. 
"  If  they  do,  that  explains  it  all." 

When  the  cab  had  driven  up  to  the  level  of  the  rue 
du  Musee,  the  baron  leaned  forward  once  more  to  see 
the  object  of  his  admiration,  and  found  that  she  had 
returned  to  the  open  window.  Apparently  ashamed  at 
being  caught,  she  drew  back  quicklj-.  "  Never  mind," 
thought  the  baron,  "I'll  find  out  who  she  is  from 
Bette." 

The  appearance  of  the  councillor  of  state  had  pro- 
duced, as  we  shall  see,  a  deep  impression  on  the  couple. 

"Whj',  that's  Baron  Hulot,  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  m}'  office  is  ! "  cried  the  husband  as 
he  left  the  window. 

"  Well  then,  Marneffe,  the  old  maid  on  the  third 
floor  on  the  other  side  of  the  court-j'ard,  who  lives  with 
that  young  man,  is  his  cousin.  How  odd,  that  we  should 
onlj-  find  it  out  to-day,  and  hy  mere  chance  ! " 

"  Mademoiselle  Fischer  living  with  a  young  man  !" 
exclaimed   the   husband.       "Servants'    gossip!    don't 
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talk  so  heedlessly  of  a  councillor's  cousin  —  cousin  of  a 
man  who  makes  the  sun  to  shine  and  the  rain  to  rain  at 
the  ministr3-.  Come  to  dinner ;  I  've  been  waiting  for 
you  since  four  o'clock." 

This  very  pretty  little  woman,  Madame  Marneffe, 
natural  daughter  of  the  Comte  de  Montcornet,  one  of 
Napoleon's  most  famous  generals,  was  married  on  the 
strength  of  a  dot  of  twenty'  thousand  francs,  to  an 
under-clerk  in  the  War  Office.  The  influence  of  the  illus- 
trious lieutenant-general,  a  marshal  of  France  during  the 
last  six  months  of  his  life,  helped  the  quill-driver  to  the 
unhoped-for  position  of  head-clerk  of  his  department ; 
but  unfortunatelj',  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
about  to  be  appointed  sub-director,  the  marshal's  death 
cut  short  his  hopes  and  those  of  his  wife.  The  slender 
means  of  the  Sieur  Marneffe  —  for  the  dowrj'  of  Mad- 
emoiselle Valerie  Fortin  had  already  melted  away, 
partlj'  in  payment  of  his  own  deljts,  partly  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  things  as  a  bachelor  needs  for  the 
setting  up  of  a  home,  but  more  particularly  through  the  ■ 
extravagance  of  the  pretty  wife,  accustomed  in  her 
mother's  house  to  luxuries  she  was  unwilling  to  forego 
—  obliged  the  pair  to  practise  economj-  in  the  matter 
of  rent.  The  situation  of  the  rue  du  Doyenne,  not  far 
from  the  ministr}'  of  war  and  the  centres  of  Parisian 
life,  presented  attractions  to  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Marneffe,  who  for  the  last  four  years  had  lived  in  the 
same  house  with  Mademoiselle  Fischer. 

Jean  Paul  Stanislas  Marneffe  belonged  to  a  certain 
type  of  Parisian  employe  which  escapes  downright 
brutishness  through  a  species  of  power  which  comes  of 
degradation.     This   little   thin   man,  with   seantj'  hair 
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and  beard,  a  blanched,  etiolated  face,  worn-out  rather 
than  wrinkled,  eyelids  rimmed  with  red  and  hidden  by 
spectacles,  mean  and  shuffling  in  gait  and  still  more 
mean  in  manner  and  bearing,  embodied  the  type  which 
we  all  imagine  of  a  man  brought  into  the  police  courts 
for  offences  against  morality. 

The  suite  of  rooms  occupied  hy  this  household  —  a 
specimen  of  many  Parisian  homes  —  wore  the  deceitful 
appearance  of  sham  luxury  which  maj-  be  seen  in  such 
households.  In  the  salon  the  faded  cotton-velvet  of  the 
furniture  covering,  the  plaster  statuettes  pretending  to 
be  bronze,  the  clumsy  chandelier  painted  in  flat  color, 
with  its  cups  of  blown  glass,  the  carpet,  whose  cheap 
qualitj'  appeared  in  the  cotton  threads  put  in  by  the 
manufacturer  and  visible  to  the  naked  eye  at  the  first 
wear,  — in  short,  everything,  down  to  the  verj'  curtains 
which  taught  the  truth  that  woollen  damask  keeps  its 
glorj'  onlj'  three  years,  proclaimed  the  family  povevtj'  as 
plainh'  as  a  ragged  beggar  stationed  at  a  church-door. 

The  dining-room,  ill-kept  by  a  single  servant,  had 
the  sickening  aspect  of  such  rooms  in  a  country  inn, 
where  everything  is  greasy  and  unclean. 

Monsieur  Marneffe's  bedroom,  resembling  that  of  a 
student,  furnished  with  a  bachelor's  bed  and  other  arti- 
cles as  faded  and  worn  as  himself,  and  cleaned  only  once 
a  week,  — a  horrible  bedroom,  where  everything  lay  lit- 
tered about,  and  old  slippers  hung  on  chairs  with  hair- 
cloth coverings  whose  pattern  was  traced  out  in  dust, 
—  betra^'ed  a  man  to  whom  his  home  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  ;  who  lived  abroad  in  gambling-houses  and 
cafes  and  elsewhere. 

Madame's  bedroom,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  ex- 
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ception  to  the  shameful  neglect  which  degraded  all  the 
other  rooms  of  the  establishment  where  the  curtains 
were  5-cllow  with  smoke  and  dust,  and  the  child  of 
the  fumil}',  evidently  left  to  himself,  strewed  his  plaj-- 
thiugs  on  the  floor.  Valerie's  bedroom  and  dressing- 
room,  placed  in  the  wing  of  the  house,  elegantlj"  hung 
with  chintz,  and  furnished  in  ebonized  woods  and  a 
moquette  carpet,  were  redolent  of  a  prettj'  woman,  one, 
let  us  admit,  of  the  kept-mistress  tj-pe.  On  the  velvet 
drapery  of  tlie  mautle-shelf  stood  a  clock  of  the  fashion 
of  the  period.  Jardinieres  of  Chinese  porcelain,  a  lit- 
tle dunkerjue  well  furnished,  the  bed,  toilet-table  and 
wardrobe  with  mirror  door,  a  tete-a-t"te  sofa,  and  a 
variet3'  of  knick-knacks  and  other  trumpery  testified  to 
the  caprices  and  refinements  of  fashion. 

Thougli  the  whole  was  of  a  third-class  order  of  ele- 
gance and  wealth,  and  bore  the  date  of  a  tliree  years' 
luxury,  a  dandy  would  have  found  nothing  to  complain 
of,  unless  it  were  a  certain  str.mp  of  bourgeoisie.  An 
expert  in  social  science  would  liave  detected  the  exist- 
ence of  a  lo\er  in  several  costly  gewgaws  which  come 
only  of  sncli  drnii-gods,  unseen,  and  j'et  ever  near  mar- 
ried women  of  tliu  Marnetl'e  type. 

Tlie  dinner  which  awaited  luisband,  wife,  and  child 
—  a  dinner  kept  back  since  four  \\\  tlie  afternoon  —  was 
enough  to  explain  the  financial  crisis  of  the  family,  for 
the  dinner-table  is  the  surest  theimonieter  of  prosperity 
in  such  Parisian  households.  Bean  soup  and  a  bit  of 
veal,  with  potatoes  deluged  with  browned  water  called 
grav}',  a  dish  of  haricot  beans,  and  another  of  cher- 
ries of  poor  qualitv,  served  and  eaten  on  chipped  dishes 
and  plates,  with  miserable  forks  and  spoons  of  German 
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silver.  Was  that  a  proper  repast  for  a  pretty  woman  ? 
The  baron  would  have  wept  had  he  seen  it.  The  cloud}' 
decanters  did  not  conceal  the  horrid  color  of  the  wine 
bought  by  the  quart  from  the  casks  of  some  corner 
wine-shop.  The  napkins  had  been  used  a  week.  In 
short,  everything  bespoke  poverty  without  dignitj',  and 
the  indifference  of  the  wife  and  of  the  husband  for  the 
decencies  of  family  life.  The  most  ordinary  observer 
would  have  felt  as  he  beheld  them  that  the  pair  had 
reached  the  fatal  moment  when  sheer  necessity  of  ex- 
istence was  driving  them  to  seek  some  lucky  method 
of  swindling  for  a  living. 

The  first  words  said  bj*  Valerie  to  her  husband  will 
explain  the  delay  in  the  dinner  hour. 

"  Samanon  won't  take  your  notes  for  less  than  fifty 
per  cent,  and  he  requires  j-ou  to  assign  over  j'our 
salary." 

Poverty,  secret  as  j-et  in  case  of  the  director  at  the 
War  department,  —  who  had,  moreover,  a  salary  of 
twentj'-five  thousand  francs,  not  to  mention  perqui- 
sites, to  fall  back  upon, — had  reached  its  last  phase 
with  the  subordinate. 

"Have  you  snared  the  baron?"  said  the  husband, 
looking  at  the  wife. 

"I  hope  so,"  she  answered,  not  horrified  at  the 
expression. 

"What's  to  become  of  us?"  continued  Marneffe. 
"  The  landlord  will  seize  evei-j'thing  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. The  idea  of  your  father  dying  without  a  will !  I 
swear  those  empire  fellows  think  themselves  as  immor- 
tal as  their  emperor." 

"  Poor  papa !  "  she  said  ;  "  he  had  no  child  but  me, 
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and  lie  loved  me.  The  countess  must  have  burned  his 
will.  It  is  n't  likely  that  he  forgot  me ;  he  was  always 
giving  us  three  or  four  thousand  francs  at  a  time." 

"We  owe  four  quarters'  rent,  — fifteen  hundred  francs. 
Is  our  furniture  worth  as  much?  —  that  is  the  question, 
as  Shakespeare  says." 

"  Well,  adieu,  my  dear,"  said  Valerie,  who  had  onl^' 
swallowed  a  couple  of  mouthfuls  of  the  veal,  from  which 
the  cook  had  extracted  all  the  juice  in  behalf  of  a  brave 
soldier  just  returned  from  Algiers;  "  for  great  ills  heroic 
remedies." 

"Valerie,  where  are  yon  going?"  cried  Marneffe, 
stopping  his  wife  on  her  way  to  the  door. 

"  To  see  the  landlord,"  she  answered,  arranging  her 
curls  at  a  glass.  "As  for  3'ou,  why  don't  you  try  to  cap- 
tivate the  old  maid,  if  she  is  really  your  chief's  cousin?" 

The  ignorance  of  the  various  lodgers  in  the  same 
house  about  each  other  is  one  of  those  perennial  facts 
which  show  almost  better  than  any  other  the  hurly- 
burly  of  Parisian  life.  It  is,  however,  quite  easy  to 
understand  how  a  clerk  going  earl3''  to  his  office,  re- 
turning onl^'  for  his  dinner  and  spending  his  evenings 
elsewhere,  and  a  wife  devoted  to  the  amusements  of 
Paris,  should  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  life  of  an 
old  maid  lodging  on  the  third  floor  of  the  rear  build- 
ing across  the  court,  especial!}'  when  the  latter  had  the 
regular  habits  of  Mademoiselle  Fischer. 

Lisbeth,  being  the  earliest  riser  in  the  house,  fetched 
her  milk,  bread,  and  charcoal  without  exchanging,  a 
word  with  any  one  ;  she  went  to  bed  with  the  sun ;  she 
received  neither  visits  nor  letters,  and  had  no  acquaint- 
ances in  the  neighborhood.     Hers  was  one  of  those 
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nameless,  entomological  existences  such  as  turn  up 
from  time  to  time  in  certain  houses,  where  at  the  end 
of  three  or  four  years  you  find  that  an  old  gentleman 
is  living  on  the  fourth  floor  who  knew  Voltaire,  Pilas- 
tre  du  Rosier,  Beaujou,  Marcel,  Mole,  Sophie  Arnould, 
Franklin,  and  Robespierre.  The  gossip  that  Madame 
Marnetfe  repeated  of  Lisbeth  Fischer  she  had  chanced 
to  hear  solely  by  reason  of  the  isolation  of  the  neighbor- 
hood and  the  intimacy-  which  their  poverty  established 
between  themselves  and  the  porter  of  the  house,  whose 
good-will  was  too  necessary-  to  them  not  to  be  carefully 
kept  up.  Now  the  pride  and  mute  reserve  of  the  old 
maid  had  given  rise,  on  the  part  of  the  porter  and  his 
wife,  to  the  exaggerated  respect  and  cold  civilitj'  which 
always  denote  a  spirit  of  discontent  in  our  subordi- 
nates. Porters  are,  moreover,  apt  to  tliink  themselves 
in  the  premises,  as  they  say  in  the  courts,  on  equal 
terms  with  a  lodger  who  pays  a  rent  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  francs.  The  tale  told  by  Bette  to  her  little 
cousin  Hortense  being  true,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
porter's  wife  when  gossiping  with  the  Marneffes  should 
calumniate  Mademoiselle  Fischer  by  merely  relating  it. 

When  Bette  took  her  candlestick  from  the  worthy 
Madame  Olivier,  the  said  porter's  wife,  she  stepped  for- 
ward to  see  if  the  window  of  the  attic  above  her  own 
room  was  lighted  up.  At  this  hour  in  the  month  of 
July  the  rooms  on  the  courtj-ard  were  so  dark  that  the 
old  maid  was  unable  to  go  to  bed  without  a  candle. 

"  Don't  be  uneasy  ;  Monsieur  Steinbock  is  at  home  ; 
he  has  n't  even  left  the  house,"  said  the  woman,  jocosely, 
to  Mademoiselle  Fischer. 

Bette  made  no  reply.    She  retained  her  peasant  habits 
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so  far  as  to  scorn  the  gossip  of  persons  out  of  her  own 
range  of  intercourse  ;  like  peasants,  who  know  nothing 
bejond  the  boundaries  of  their  own  vilLage,  she  cared 
onlj'  for  the  opinion  of  the  little  social  circle  in  which 
she  revolved.  Consequenth-  she  went  boldh-  up,  not 
to  her  own  rooms,  but  to  the  attic,  —  for  the  following 
reason  :  when  the  dessert  was  served  at  the  Hulots'  she 
had  put  a  quantit}'  of  fruits  and  sweetmeats  into  her 
bag,  intending,  as  usual,  to  give  them  to  her  lover,  pre- 
ciselj-  as  an  old  maid  gives  a  tidbit  to  a  dog. 

She  found  the  hero  of  her  cousin's  imagination  work- 
ing bj-  the  gleam  of  a  little  lamp,  the  light  of  which 
was  increased  by  falling  through  a  glass  globe  filled 
with  water,  —  a  pale,  fair  young  man,  sitting  at  a  sort 
of  workman's-bonch  covered  with  carving  and  model- 
ling tools,  red  wax,  rough-hewn  pedestals  and  castings 
in  brass  ;  dressed  in  a  blouse  and  holding  in  his  hand 
a  little  group  done  in  modelling  wax,  at  which  he  was 
gazing  with  the  absorption  of  a  poet  in  travail. 

"  Here,  Wenceslas,  see  what  I  have  brought  you,'' 
she  said,  putting  her  handkerchief  on  the  corner  of  the 
bench. 

Then  she  took  the  fruits  and  sweetmeats  carefully 
from  her  bag. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  poor 
exile,  in  a  melancholy  voice. 

"  They  '11  do  you  good,  my  poor  boy.  You  heat  your 
blood  working  as  you  do ;  you  never  were  born  for  such 
a  trade." 

Wenceslas  Steinbock  looked  at  her-in  surprise. 

"Come,  eat,"  she  said  roughly,  "instead  of  gazing 
at  me  as  if  I  were  one  of  your  figures  that  please  you." 
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The  surprise  of  the  young  man  came  to  an  end  on 
receiving  this  cuff,  as  it  were,  of  words.  He  recog- 
nized his  female  mentor  whose  tenderness  alwaj's  sur- 
prised him,  so  harshly  was  she  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
to  him.  Though  Steinbeck  was  twenty-nine  years  old, 
he  seemed,  like  blondes  of  a  certain  type,  to  be  five 
or  six  years  younger ;  and  this  appearance  of  youth, 
whose  freshness  had  faded  under  the  toil  and  penury 
of  exile,  contrasting  with  the  hard,  stern  face  of  his 
companion,  might  have  led  an  observer  to  fanc3'  that 
Nature  had  been  mistaken  when  she  bestowed  their 
sexes.  He  rose  from  his  seat  and  threw  himself  upon 
an  old  Louis  XV.  sofa  covered  in  j-ellow  Utrecht  velvet, 
seeming  to  wish  for  rest.  The  old  maid  took  a  Reine- 
Claude  plum  and  gently  offered  it  to  him. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  taking  the  fruit. 

"  Are  you  tired?"  she  asked,  giving  him  another. 

"  Not  tired  with  work,  but  tired  of  life,"  he  answei'ed. 

"  What  an  idea !  "  she  exclaimed  sharplj'.  "  Have  n't 
yOu  a  guardian  angel  watching  over  you?"  she  added, 
as  she  gave  him  the  sweetmeats  and  w.otched  while  he 
ate  them.    "  You  see  I  thought  of  you  this  evening." 

"I  know,"  he  replied,  with  a  look  that  was  half- 
caressing,  half-plaintive,  "  that  witliout  you  I  should 
never  have  lived  to  this  day ;  but,  my  dear  mademoi- 
selle, artists  need  some  excitement  of  mind  —  " 

"  Ah,  there  we  have  it!  "  she  cried,  intennpting  him 
as  she  put  her  hands  on  her  hips  and  fixed  her  flashing 
eyes  on  his  face.  "  You  want  to  go  and  lose  your 
health  in  wicked  places,  like  so  many  other  workmen 
who  end  by  dying  in  a  hospital!  No,  no;  make  your 
fortune  first,  and  when  you  have  plenty  of  money  iu 
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the  Funds  you  can  amuse  yourself,  my  lad  !  Then 
j-ou  will  have  the  whei-ewithal  to  pay  for  doctors  and 
pleasure  both,  you  young  libertine !  " 

On  receiving  this  broadside,  accompanied  with  a 
glance  which  sent  a  magnetic  fluid  through  his  being, 
"Wenceslas  Stci'nbock  bowed  his  head.  If  the  most 
confirmed  and  venomous  tattler  had  seen  this  open- 
ing of  their  interview  he  would  have  owned  the  falsity 
of  the  scandal  told  by  the  Oliviers  to  the  Marneffes 
apropos  of  Mademoiselle  Fischer.  Everything  in  the 
personal  relation  of  the  pair,  their  tones,  gestures,  and 
glances,  proved  the  puritj-  of  their  intercourse.  The 
old  maid  displayed  the  tenderness  of  a  rough  but  real 
motherhood.  The  3'oung  man  submitted,  like  a  respect- 
ful son,  to  maternal  tyrannj-.  This  odd  alliance  seemed 
the  result  of  a  powerful  will  acting  incessantlj-  on  a 
weak  nature,  on  that  peculiar  Slav  indifference  which, 
while  it  bestows  heroic  courage  on  a  battle-field,  gives 
the  race  a  strange  fitfulness  of  conduct,  a  moral  incon- 
sistency and  laxity,  the  causes  of  which  should  be 
studied  bj'  physiologists,  who  are  to  the  science  of  pol- 
itics what  entomologists  are  to  agriculture. 

"  What  if  I  die  before  I  am  rich?  "  asked  Wenceslas, 
sadly. 

"Die!"  cried  the  spinster;  "oh,  I  sha'n't  let  you 
die.  I  have  life  enough  for  two  ;  I  '11  infuse  some  of 
my  blood  into  you,  if  necessarj'." 

As  he  heard  her  vehement  and  impulsive  exclamation 
the  tears  came  into  Steinbock's  eyes. 

"  Don't  be  sad,  ray  little  Wenceslas,"  said  Lisbeth, 
much  moved.  ' '  Let  me  tell  you  something,  —  my 
cousin  Hortense  thought  your  seal  verj-  pretty.     You  '11 
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see,  I  '11  help  you  to  sell  that  bronze  group  of  yours,  and 
you  can  pay  ine  and  do  as  jou  like  and  be  a  free  man  ! 
Come,  laugh !  " 

"I  can  never  repaj'  j-ou,  mademoiselle,"  said  the 
poor  fellow. 

"Whj'  not?"  asked  the  Vosges  peasant- woman, 
taking  her  protege's  part  against  herself. 

"  Because  you  have  not  only  fed  and  lodged  and 
saved  me  from  misery-,  but  j-ou  have  given  me  life  ;  you 
have  created  me  such  as  I  am ;  you  have  often  been 
harsh,  you  have  made  me  suffer  —  " 

"I!"  exclaimed  the  old  maid.  "  Now,  don't  begin 
j'our  nonsense  about  poetrj'  and  art,  and  don't  crack 
3-our  fingers  and  stretch  }-our  arms,  declaiming  about 
the  ideal  and  all  your  Northern  stuff.  The  ideal  can't 
hold  a  candle  to  the  real,  and  the  real  is  —  I !  You 
think  you  have  ideas  in  your  brain  ?  well,  what  good 
are  they?  I,  too,  have  ideas.  What's  the  good  of 
having  things  in  j'our  soul  or  3'our  brain  if  j'ou  can't 
make  any  use  of  them  ?  People  who  have  ideas  never 
get  on  in  this  world  as  well  as  those  who  have  none, 
provided  they  bestir  themselves.  Instead  of  thinking 
about  your  fancies  you  ought  to  work.  What  have 
j'OU  done  since  I  went  out  ?  " 

"  AYhat  did  j-our  pretty  cousin  say?  " 

"  Who  told  you  she  was  pretty?"  demanded  Bette, 
in  a  tone  irate  with  tigerish  jealousj'. 

"  Why,  5-ou  did." 

"  Yes,  just  to  see  how  j'ou  would  take  it!  So  you 
want  to  be  running  after  petticoats,  do  you?  If  j'ou 
are  fond  of  women,  go  and  make  them  out  of  brass, 
for  J-ou  can't  have  anj'  other  loves  for  some  time  to 
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come  —  specially  not  m^-  cousin,  my  5'oung  friend  !  she 
is  not  game  for  j-our  gun.  Such  a  girl  as  that  must 
have  a  man  with  sixty  thousand  francs  a  year  —  in 
fact,  tliey  have  got  him —  Goodness!  there 's  your  bed 
not  made  !  "  she  exclaimed,  looking  through  the  door 
of  the  adjoining  room  ;  "  poor  fellow  !  how  I  have  neg- 
lected you !  " 

And  the  vigorous  creature  pulled  off  her  mantle,  bon- 
net, and  gloves,  and  set  to  work  like  a  servant  to  make 
the  humble  little  bed  of  the  artist.  This  mixture  of 
rough,  even  rude  treatment  with  flashes  of  kindness 
maj'  explain  the  empire  which  Lisboth  wielded  over  a 
man  whom  she  held  to  be  a  thing  of  her  own.  Does 
not  life  control  us  by  its  alternations  of  good  and  evil? 
If  Wenceslas  had  encountered  Madame  Marneffe  in- 
stead of  Lisbeth  Fischer,  he  would  have  found  an  in- 
dulgent and  complying  protectress,  who  would  have  led 
him  into  mirj'  and  dishonorable  waj"S,  where  he  would 
soon  have  lost  himself  Assuredly'  he  would  never  have 
worked,  and  the  artist  soul  within  him  would  never 
have  burst  forth.  Therefore,  while  he  fretted  against 
the  harsh  exactions  of  the  old  maid,  his  reason  told  him 
to  prefer  the  iron  arm  that  held  him  in  a  vise  to  the 
idle  and  perilous  existence  which  several  of  his  com- 
patriots wore  leading. 

Here  follows  an  account  of  the  circumstance  to  which 
was  owing  this  curious  marriage  of  female  energj'  and 
masculine  weakness,  — a  species  of  contradiction  which 
is  rather  frequent,  they  saj-,  in  Poland. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    STORY   OF   A   SPIDEK  WITH    TOO    BIG   A   FLT   IN 
HEE   NET. 

In  1833  Mademoiselle  Fischer,  who  sometimes  worked 
at  night  when  she  had  a  great  deal  on  hand  to  do,  no- 
ticed, about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  strong  smell 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  heard  what  seemed  to  be  the 
groans  of  a  d^'ing  person.  The  fumes  of  gas  and  the 
sounds  came  from  the  attic  above  the  two  rooms  in 
which  she  lodged,  and  she  concluded  that  a  j'oung  man 
who  had  lately  hired  the  garret,  which  had  been  un- 
occupied for  the  last  three  3-ears,  was  committing  sui- 
cide. She  ran  up  quickly,  burst  in  the  door  b3-  her 
Lorraine  strength  applied  as  a  ram,  and  found  the 
lodger  rolling  on  his  flock-bed  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
She  extinguished  the  brazier,  the  air  rushed  in  from  the 
open  door,  and  the  man's  life  was  saved  ;•  then,  when 
Lisbeth  had  put  him  to  bed  like  a  patient,  and  he  had 
fallen  naturalh'  to  sleep,  she  discovered  the  cause  of 
his  would-be  suicide  in  the  absolute  nakedness  of  the 
two  garret  rooms,  where  there  was  literally  nothing  but 
a  wretched  table,  a  flock-bed,  and  two  chairs. 

On  the  table  lay  a  paper  with  the  following  writing, 
which  she  read :  — 
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I  am  Comte  Wenceslas  Steiiibook,  born  at  Prelie  in 
Livonia. 

No  one  is  to  blame  for  my  death;  the  reasons  for  my 
suicide  are  iu  the  words  of  Kosciusko,  Finis  Polonies. 

The  great-nephew  of  Charles  the  Twelfth's  brave  general 
cannot  beg  his  bread.  My  feeble  health  foibade  my  entering 
the  army,  and  I  came  yesterday  to  the  last  of  the  hundred 
dollars  which  1  brought  from  Dresden.  I  leave  twenty-five 
francs  in  the  drawer  of  this  table  to  pay  the  rent  now  due 
to  my  landlord. 

Having  no  relations,  my  death  is  of  interest  to  no  one.  I 
beg  my  fellow-countrymen  not  to  charge  it  to  the  French 
government.  I  have  not  made  myself  known  as  a  refugee ; 
I  have  asked  nothing;  I  have  met  no  other  exile;  no  one  in 
Paris  knows  of  my  existence. 

I  die  in  the  Christian  faith.  May  God  forgive  the  last  of 
the  Steinbocks. 

Wenceslas. 

Mademoiselle  Fischer,  deeply  touched  bj'  the  honesty 
of  the  dying  man,  opened  the  drawer  and  saw  the  pile 
of  five-franc  pieces. 

"Poor  young  man!"  she  exclaimed.  "No  one  in 
all  the  world  to  care  for  him  !  " 

She  went  back  to  her  own  room,  fetched  her  work,  and 
returned  to  the  attic  to  watch  beside  the  exile.  His 
astonishment  when  he  waked  at  seeing  a  woman  near 
his  pillow  may  be  imagined  ;  he  fancied  he  was  still 
dreaming.  While  she  sat  beside  him  making  shoulder- 
knots  the  old  maid  was  inwardly  pledging  herself  to 
protect  the  youth,  whom  she  admired  as  he  laj'  there 
sleeping.  When  the  young  count  was  fuUj'-  awake  she 
reassured  him,  and  questioned  him  as  to  what  he  could 
do  to  gain  a  livelihood.     Wenceslas,  after  relating  Hs 
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liistoiy,  added  tbat  he  owed  his  situation  as  professor 
in  a  college  to  liis  acknowledged  vocation  for  art ;  that 
he  had  always  felt  within  him  an  impulse  toward  sculp- 
ture ;  but  the  length  of  time  required  for  such  studies 
seemed  too  great  for  a  penniless  man,  and  he  was 
now  too  feeble  in  health  to  undertake  the  manual  labor 
preparatory  to  the  art.  All  this  was  Greek  to  Lisbeth 
Fischer.  She  answered  that  Paris  was  full  of  oppor- 
tunities, and  that  a  man  willing  to  work  could  alwaj's 
make  a  living ;  courageous  folks,  she  said,  would  never 
perish  if  they  had  a  certain  stock  of  patience. 

"  I  am  only  a  poor  girl,  —  a  peasant,  — and  j'et  I 
have  managed  to  make  myself  independent,"  she  said 
in  conclusion.  "  Listen  to  me  ;  I  have  laid  hj  a  little 
mone^-,  and  if  j'ou  are  really  willing  to  work  I  will  lend 
j-ou,  month  by  month,  as  much  as  j'ou  need  to  live 
upon,  — -  but  to  live  strictlj' ;  no  racketing,  no  dissipa- 
tions, mind  you  !  You  can  dine  in  Paris  for  twentj-- 
flve  sous  a  day,  and  I  '11  make  your  breakfast  every  day 
when  I  make  my  own.  Moreover,  I  '11  furnish  your 
rooms  and  pay  whatever  it  costs  3'ou  to  learn  a  trade. 
You  can  give  me  a  receipt  in  due  form  for  all  the 
monej'S  I  spend  upon  you,  and  when  j'ou  are  rich  j'ou 
will  repaj'  me.  But  if  yon  don't  work  I  shall  consider 
that  the  bargain  is  off,  and  I  shall  abandon  you." 

"  Ah !  "  cried  the  poor  fellow,  still  under  the  anguish 
of  his  struggle  with  death,  "  exiles  of  all  lands  do  well 
to  3'earn  for  Paris,  as  the  souls  in  purgatorj'  long  for 
heaven.  What  a  nation  is  France  !  —  where  succor  and 
generous  souls  are  found  even  in  a  garret  like  this  ! 
You  shall  be  my  all,  my  benefactress,  and  I  will  be  your 
slave.     Be  my  friend,"  he  continued,  with  one  of  these 
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caressing  gestures  common  among  Poles,  which,  rather 
unjustl}",  la}'  them  open  to  the  charge  of  servility. 

"  I  'm  too  jealous  ;  I  should  make  j'ou  very  unhappj' ; 
but  I  '11  willingly  be  a  sort  of  comrade  to  you,"  an- 
swered Lisbeth. 

"  Oh  !  if  you  only  knew  with  what  passion  I  prayed 
for  some  being,  were  it  even  a  tyrant,  with  whom  to 
have  some  intercourse,  when  I  was  struggling  alone 
in  the  void  of  this  great  city,"  said  Wenceslas.  "I 
even  longed  for  Siberia,  to  which  the  Emperor  would 
send  me  if  I  returned  to  u\y  own  countrj- !  Yes,  be  m^- 
Providence !  I  will  work,  I  will  be  a  better  man  than 
ever  before,  —  though  I  never  was  a  bad  one." 

"  Will  you  do  all  that  I  tell  jou  to  do?"  she  asked. 

"Yes." 

"AVell  then,  I  adopt  you,"  she  cried,  gayly.  "Be- 
hold me  with  a  son  just  risen  from  his  coffin.  We  will 
begin  at  once ;  I  shall  go  and  make  my  preparations. 
You  are  to  dress  yourself,  and  come  down  and  share 
mj'  breakfast  when  I  knock  on  the  ceiling  with  the 
handle  of  my  broom." 

The  next  day  Mademoiselle  Fischer  questioned  all 
the  manufacturers  to  whom  she  carried  her  work  as  to 
the  business  of  sculpture.  By  dint  of  asking,  she  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  the  establishment  of  Florent  and 
Cbanor,  where  fine  bronzes  and  elegant  silver  services 
are  cast  and  engraved.  She  took  Steinbock  to  the  place 
and  introduced  him  as  a  sculptor's  apprentice,  a  term 
which  seemed  to  him  sufficiently  odd.  It  appeared  that 
the  firm  executed  designs  of  the  best  artists,  but  allowed 
none  to  be  copied.  However,  the  obstinate  persistency 
of  the  old  maid  succeeded  in  getting  \iqv  protege  a  place 
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as  designer  of  decorations.  Steinbocli  rapidly  acquired 
tlie  faculty  and  loodelled  new  forms,  a  work  for  which 
he  showed  a  vocation.  Five  months  after  serving  out 
his  apprenticeship  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
famous  Stidmann,  chief  sculptor  of  the  Florent  estab- 
lishment, who  agreed  to  give  him  lessons.  At  the  end 
of  two  jears  Wenceslas  knew  more  of  the  business  than 
his  master ;  but  before  the  close  of  another  half-year 
the  old  maid's  savings,  slowly  amassed  little  by  little 
during  sixteen  years,  were  all  spent.  Two  thousand  Ave 
hundred  francs  in  gold,  a  sum  she  had  meant  to  invest 
in  an  annuity,  were  now  represented  by  what?  —  the 
note  of  hand  of  a  Pole !  It  thus  happened  that  Lisbeth, 
at  the  time  our  stor^-  begins,  was  again  toiling  as  she  did 
in  her  youth  to  meet  the  costs  of  supporting  her  exile. 
When  at  last  she  realized  that  she  had  nothing  in  hand 
but  a  bit  of  paper  instead  of  her  gold,  she  lost  her  self- 
sufficiency,  and  went  off  to  consult  Monsieur  Eivet,  who 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  had  been  the  adviser  and  friend 
of  his  first  and  most  capable  workwoman.  On  learning 
of  the  affair.  Monsieur  and  Madame  Rivet  scolded  Lis- 
beth, declared  her  crazy,  anathematized  all  exiles  whose 
plots  and  conspiracies  to  recover  nationality  threatened 
the  prosperity  of  commerce  and  the  preservation  of 
peace  at  any  price,  and  they  urged  the  old  maid  to 
obtain  what  is  called  in  business  securitj-. 

"The  only  security  you  can  get  from  that  fellow 
is  his  libei'ty,"  said  Monsieur  Rivet  (Monsieur  Achille 
Rivet  was  a  judge  in  one  of  the  commercial  courts)  ; 
"and  that's  no  joke  for  a  foreigner.  A  Frenchman 
stays  five  years  in  a  debtor's  prison,  and  then  he  gets 
out,  —  without  paying  his  debts,  it  is  true,  for  nothing 
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compels  him  but  his  conscience,  which  is  sure  not  to 
trouble  him  ;  but  a  foreigner  never  gets  out  of  prison. 
Give  me  that  note  of  hand  ;  endorse  it  over  to  my  bools:- 
keeper ;  he  will  get  it  protested,  and  sue  you  both.  He 
will  then  get  a  warrant  for  your  arrest  for  debt,  and 
when  these  formalities  are  all  complied  with  he  will  give 
j-ou  a  secret  release.  By  taking  this  course  your  in- 
terests combine,  and  j'ou  hold  a  loaded  pistol  to  your 
Pole's  head." 

The  old  maid  followed  this  advice,  and  told  her  pro- 
tege to  feel  no  uneasiness  about  the  legal  process,  as 
it  was  taken  solely  to  give  security  to  a  money-lender 
who  agreed  to  lend  them  a  certain  sum.  This  ingenious 
evasion  was  due  to  the  inventive  genius  of  the  com- 
mercial judge.  The  guileless  artist,  confiding  blindlj*  in 
his  benefactress,  lit  his  pipe  with  the  stamped  papers  ; 
for  he  smoked,  like  all  men  who  have  griefs  or  energies 
to  lull.  One  fine  day  Monsieur  Rivet  showed  Mademoi- 
selle Fischer  a  document,  remarking  :  — 

"  Wenceslas  Steinbock  is  in  your  power,  bound  hand 
and  foot  so  securely  that  you  can  put  him  in  Clichy  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  whenever  j-ou  please." 

That  upright  judge  in  the  courts  of  commerce  felt  the 
inward  satisfaction  which  must  surely  result  from  the 
consciousness  of  having  done  an  evil  good  deed.  Benefi- 
cence has  so  many  ways  of  proceeding  in  Paris  that  this 
strange  remark  is  to  be  taken  as  expressing  one  of  its 
various  actions.  The  Pole  once  caught  in  the  meshes 
of  commercial  law,  the  next  thing  was  to  come  down 
on  him  for  payment ;  for  the  sensible  Rivet  considered 
the  man  a  swindler.  Honor,  heart,  and  poetry  were, 
according  to  him,  the  cloak  of  dishonesty  in  business. 
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Rivet  went,  in  ttie  Interests,  lie  said,  of  that  poor  Made- 
moiselle Fischer  who  had  been  fooled  b}^  a  Pole,  to 
the  wealth}'  manufacturers  by  whom  Steinbock  was  em- 
ployed. It  so  happened  that  Stidmauu  —  who,  together 
with  the  remarkable  artists  in  gold  and  silver  work 
already  named,  had  brought  French  art  to  a  perfection 
which  enabled  it  to  compete  with  the  Florentines  and 
the  renaissance  —  was  in  Chanor's  private  office  when 
the  manufacturer  of  gold  lace  appeared,  to  make  in- 
quiries about  "a  certain  Steinbock,  a  Polish  refugee." 

"Whom  are  you  calling  'a  certain  Steinbock?'" 
cried  Stidmann,  sarcastically.  "  You  can't  surely  mean 
a  j"oung  Livonian  who  has  been  a  pupil  of  mine?  Let 
me  tell  j'ou,  sir,  that  he  is  a  great  artist.  People  say 
I  think  myself  a  devil  in  art.  Well,  that  poor  fellow, 
though  he  does  n't  yet  know  his  power,  is  a  god  of  it." 

"Ha!  though  3-ou  speak  rather  cavalier!}' to  a  man 
who  has  the  honor  to  be  a  judge  of  the  commercial 
courts  —  " 

"  Your  servant,  consul,"  retorted  Stidmann,  bringing 
his  hand  to  his  forehead  in  military  salute. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  what  yon  say.  So  jou  think 
that  young  man  can  earn  mone}?" 

"  Of  course  he  can,"  said  old  Chanor ;  "  but  he  must 
work.  He  could  have  earned  a  good  deal  by  this  time 
if  he  had  stayed  with  us.  But  the  trouble  is,  artists 
have  a  horror  of  control." 

"  They  have  a  true  sense  of  their  own  dignity  and 
value,"  said  Stidmann.  "  I  don't  blame  Wenceslas  for 
working  alone  and  trying  to  make  himself  a  name  and 
a  great  career,  —  they  are  his  due  ;  but  it  was  a  serious 
loss  to  me  when  he  left  me." 
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"Well,  well!"  cried  Rivet;  "such  are  the  preten- 
sions of  young  men  just  out  of  their  college  shell.  But 
30U  had  better  begin  hy  earning  monej',  and  look  after 
glory  later." 

"  It  spoils  the  fingers  to  be  picking  up  five-franc 
pieces,"  retorted  Stidmann.  "  Fame  will  bring  us 
money." 

"There's  no  help  for  it,"  said  Chanor  to  Rivet; 
"the}'  won't  be  tied." 

"  The}-  break  the  halter  if  they  are,"  cried  Stidmann. 

"  These  gentlemen,"  said  Chanor,  looking  at  Stid- 
mann, "are  as  full  of  fancies  as  they  are  of  talent. 
Thej-  are  lavishly  extravagant  ;  they  run  after  mis- 
tresses ;  they  fling  their  money  about ;  the}'  have  no 
time  to  work  ;  they  neglect  their  orders  ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  we  have  to  emplo}'  journeymen  who 
can't  compare  with  them,  but  who  grow  rich:  then 
the}'  complain  of  the  hard  times,  —  whereas,  if  they 
applied  themselves  to  work  they  would  have  heaps  of 
money  —  " 

"  You  remind  me,  old  man,"  said  Stidmann,  "  of  that 
publisher,  before  the  Revolution,  who  said:  'Ah!  if  I 
could  only  keep  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau 
in  my  loft  without  a  penny  of  their  own,  and  put  their 
breeches  under  lock  and  ke}',  the}'  'd  write  me  famous 
little  books  which  would  make  my  fortune.'  Yes,  if 
works  of  art  could  be  cast  like  nails,  you  shopkeepers 
could  make  them.  Give  me  my  thousand  francs,  and 
hold  your  tongue  !  " 

The  worthy  Rivet  went  home  rejoicing  over  poor 
Mademoiselle  Fischer,  who  dined  at  his  house  every 
Monday,  and  was  there  to  greet  him. 
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"  If  j-ou  can  make  Lim  work,"  he  said,  "  you  will 
have  been  nioi-e  luclsv  than  wise,  and  you  will  get 
back  your  money,  capital  and  interest.  That  Pole  has 
genius;  he  can  earn  a  living;  but  lock  up  his  boots 
and  his  trousers ;  don't  let  him  go  to  the  Chaumiere 
nor  an3-where  near  Notre-Dame  de  Lorette ;  hold  a 
tight  hand  over  him.  If  ^-ou  don't  take  care  your 
sculptor  will  lounge  away  his  life.  You  know  what 
artists  mean  by  fldner.  Well,  that 's  what  he  '11  do,  — 
all  sorts  of  horrors,  I  don't  know  what.  1  've  just  seen 
a  thousand-fi-anc  note  go  in  a  day." 

This  episode  had  a  terrible  influence  on  the  domestic 
life  of  Bette  and  Wenceslas.  Henceforth  the  benefac- 
tress steeped  the  bread  of  the  exile  in  the  wormwood 
of  reproaches  whenever  she  thought  her  monej-  in  dan- 
ger of  disappearing ;  and  she  thought  so  often.  The 
kind  parent  became  a  stepmother  ;  she  scolded  and 
harried  the  unfortunate  son,  blamed  him  for  working 
too  slowljs  and  for  choosing  so  difficult  a  profession  ; 
she  could  not  realize  that  the  models  in  red  wax,  the 
figurines,  the  bits  of  decorations,  and  trial  designs, 
were  of  the  slightest  value.  Then  again,  sorrj'  for  her 
sharpness,  she  tried  to  efface  the  recollection  of  it  by 
little  kindnesses  and  attentions.  The  poor  j'oung  fel- 
low, shuddering  from  a  sense  of  his  dependence  on  a 
Megsera,  languishing  under  the  dominion  of  a  peasant 
woman,  was  only  too  delighted  to  get  the  petting  of 
a  motherly  solicitude  won  solely  by  the  physical  and 
material  charm  about  him.  He  was  like  a  woman  who 
forgives  the  ill-usage  of  a  week  in  return  for  the  ca- 
resses of  a  momentary  peace-making.  Mademoiselle 
Fischer  thus  acquired  absolute  sway  over  the  young 
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man's  spirit.  Tiie  love  of  power  latent  in  tlie  soul 
of  the  old  maid  developed  rapidly.  She  could  satisfy 
her  pride  and  her  need  of  action  ;  for  had  she  not  a 
human  being  of  her  own, — -one  to  order,  scold,  flatter, 
and  make  happ}'  without  the  fear  of  rivalry  ?  Tlie  good 
and  the  evil  of  her  character  were  equallj"  brought  out. 
If  she  sometimes  tortured  the  poor  artist,  at  other  times 
she  showed  a  delicacj-  which  had  the  grace  of  a  wild 
flower.  She  delighted  to  see  that  he  wanted  for  noth- 
ing ;  she  would  willingly  have  given  her  life  for  his ; 
Wenceslas  was  sure  of  it.  At  the  first  word  of  kind- 
ness the  poor  fellow,  like  all  noble"  natures,  forgot  the 
defects  and  the  cruelties  of  his  tyrant,  —  who  had,  more- 
over, told  him  the  story  of  her  life  as  an  excuse  for 
her  savage  temper,  —  and  remembered  only  her  bene- 
factions. 

One  da}-,  exasperated  that  Wenceslas  had  loitered 
away  his  time  in  the  streets  instead  of  working,  Bette 
made  him  a  scene. 

"You  belong  to  me!"  she  said.  "If  you  are  an 
honest  man  yon  should  try  to  return  what  you  owe  me 
as  soon  as  possible." 

The  young  nobleman,  in  whom  the  blood  of  the  Stein- 
bocks  began  to  rise,  turned  pale. 

'•  Good  God  !  "  she  cried,  "  before  long  we  shall  have 
nothing  to  live  upon  but  the  thirty  sous  a  day  which  I 
earn,  — I,  a  poor  woman  !  " 

The  poverty-stricken  pair,  excited  by  the  duel  of 
words,  grew  more  and  more  irritated  with  each  other, 
until  at  last  the  poor  artist  reproached  his  benefactress 
for  the  first  time,  and  asked  her  why  she  had  saved  him 
from  death  oulj-  to  make  him  lead  the  life  of  a  galley- 
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slave,  — worse,  he  said,  than  annihilation,  where  at  least 
he  could  have  peace  ;  and  he  threatened  to  escape. 

"Escape!  run  away!"  she  cried.  "Ah,  Monsieur 
Eivet  was  right !  " 

And  she  explained,  chapter  and  verse,  how  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  she  could  put  him  in  prison  for 
the  rest  of  his  days.  The  blow  felled  him.  He  sank 
into  a  gloomy  reverj-  and  dead  silence.  The  next  night 
Lisbeth,  suspecting  another  attempt  at  suicide,  went  up 
to  the  garret  and  offered  her  pensioner  the  legal  papers 
and  a  receipt  in  full. 

"  Here,  my  poor  lad,  take  them  and  forgive  me  !  "  she 
said,  with  moistened  eyes.  "  Be  happy  ;  leave  me.  I 
torment  you  ;  but  say  that  you  will  sometimes  think  of 
the  poor  girl  who  put  you  in  the  way  to  earn  a  living. 
You  yourself  are  the  cause  of  all  my  evil  tempers !  I 
could  die  ;  but  if  I  did,  what  would  become  of  you  ?  It 
is  not  for  myself  that  I  am  so  impatient  for  you  to 
make  things  that  are  fit  to  sell.  I  don't  want  my  money 
for  myself,  you  may  believe  me  !  But  I  'm  afraid  of 
your  idleness,  which  you  call  revery.  I  dread  those 
fancies  of  j'ours,  on -which  j-ou  waste  your  time  gazing 
at  the  sky ;  and  I  do  want  you  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
labor." 

This  was  said  with  tears  and  tone  and  glance  and 
attitude  that  overcame  the  noble  heart  of  the  artist ;  he 
caught  his  benefactress  to  his  breast,  and  kissed  her. 

"Keep  those  papers!"  he  cried,  ga3-l3'.  "  Whj'' 
should  j-ou  put  me  in  Clichy?  Am  I  not  imprisoned 
here  in  the  bonds  of  gratitude?" 

This  episode  of  their  private  life,  which  took  place 
about  six  months  earlier  than  the  date  of  our  story,  led 
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"Wenceslas  to  produce  three  works  of  art :  one  was  the 
seal  which  Hortense  had  kept ;  another,  the  group  in 
tlie  antiquary's  shop  ;  and  the  third,  au  admirable  clock, 
which  he  was  just  finishing. 

This  clock  represented  the  Hours,  charmingly  em- 
bodied in  twelve  female  figures,  linked  in  a  dance  so 
wild  and  rapid  that  three  Cupids,  starting  from  a  tangle 
of  fruit  and  flowers,  could  oul^-  catch  the  torn  fragment 
of  a  chlamys  left  by  the  Hour  of  midnight  in  the  grasp  of 
the  boldest  of  the  Loves.  The  group  rested  on  a  round 
support,  finel3-  decorated  with  fantastic,  writhing  crea- 
tures. The  timepiece  was  held  in  a  monstrous  mouth, 
opened  by  a  yawn.  Each  Hour  carried  a  sj'mbol,  de- 
lightfully imagined  as  characterizing  her  special  occu- 
pation. 

It  is  now  easy  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  extraor- 
dinary attachment  which  Mademoiselle  Fischer  had  con- 
ceived for  her  Pole.  She  wished  him  happy,  but  she 
saw  him  fading  and  perishing  daj'  by  day  in  his  gar- 
ret. The  secret  springs  of  this  terrible  situation  are 
not  hard  to  understand.  The  Southern  peasant  woman 
watched  this  son  of  the  North  with-  the  tenderness  of  a 
mother,  the  jealousy  of  a  woman,  and  the  keenness  of 
a  dragon.  She  managed  to  debar  him  from  everj''  pos- 
sible dissipation  or  excess  by  depriving  him  of  inonej-. 
Her  intention  was  to  keep  her  victim  and  companion  to 
herself,  virtuous  by  the  force  of  her  own  will ;  and  she 
was  unable  to  understand  the  barbarity  of  this  mad 
desire,  for  she  was  accustomed  in  her  own  person  to 
every  form  of  habitual  privation.  She  loved  Steinbock 
well  enough  not  to  marrj'  him,  and  too  well  to  yield 
Mm  to  another  woman  ;  she  could  not  resign  herself  to 
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be  no  more  to  him  than  a  mother,  and  jxt  she  saw  the 
folly  of  even  thinking  of  another  love.  These  contra- 
dictions, her  ferocious  jealousy,  her  joy  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  man  of  her  own,  kept  her  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual agitation.  Deeply  in  love  for  the  last  four  years, 
she  clung  to  the  mad  hope  of  continuing  indefinitely 
this  abortive  and  inconsistent  waj'  of  life,  though  such 
dogged  persistency'  could  only  be  the  ruin  of  the  man 
she  called  her  son.  This  struggle  between  her  instincts 
and  her  common-sense  made  her  unjust  and  tyrannical. 
She  revenged  herself  on  the  J'oung  man  for  her  lack  of 
youth  and  beauty  and  wealth  ;  and  then,  after  each  ex- 
hibition of  vengeance,  she  admitted  in  her  heart  that 
she  was  to  blame,  and  humbled  herself  with  infinite  ten- 
derness to  his  service.  But  such  sacrifices  to  her  idol 
never  entered  her  mind  until  after  she  had  written  her 
power  upon  him  as  with  a  knife.  It  was  Shakspeare's 
Tempest  reversed,  —  Caliban  master  of  Ariel  and  of 
Prospero.  As  to  the  unhappy  youth  of  noble  thought, 
meditative  nature,  and  a  disposition  to  laziness,  he 
showed  in  his  eyes,  like  the  caged  lions  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  the  arid  desert  which  his  protectress  was 
making  of  his  soul.  The  hard  labor  she  exacted  of  him 
could  not  fill  the  needs  of  his  being.  His  weariness  of 
spirit  became  a  physical  malady;  he  was  dying  of  it, 
without  being  able  to  obtain  the  means  or  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  pleasure  and  the  distraction  that  he  needed. 
On  certain  days  of  vigorous  impulse,  when  a  more  than 
usual  sense  of  his  misery  increased  his  exasperation,  he 
looked  at  Bette  as  a  thirsty  traveller  crossing  the  desert 
looks  at  a  pool  of  brackish  water.  These  Dead  Sea 
fruits  of  poverty  and  isolation  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
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city  were  sweet  to  the  taste  of  Lisbeth  Fischer.  She 
foresaw  with  terror  that  the  first  approach  of  passion 
would  deprive  her  of  her  slave.  Sometimes,  when  she 
saw  that  she  had  given  him  the  means  to  do  without 
her,  she  regretted  that  her  tyrannj'  and  her  reproaches 
had  driven  the  poet  to  become  a  great  sculptor  of  little 
things. 

The  da}'  after  this  opening  of  our  story,  the  three 
households  we  have  now  described,  all  so  diverselv  and 
yet  so  truly  wretched,  —  that  of  the  mother  in  her  de- 
spair, that  of  the  Marneffes,  and  that  of  the  hapless 
exile,  —  were  each  to  be  affected  by  an  artless  passion 
on  the  part  of  Hortense,  and  bj'  the  strange  termination 
which  the  baron  was  about  to  give  to  his  unfortunate 
love  for  Josepha. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

R05IANCE    OF   THE   FATHER   AND  THAT  OF   THE  DAUGHTER. 

As  Baron  Hulot  d'Ervy  approached  the  Opera-house 
he  was  struck  by  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  temple  of 
the  rue  Lepelletier,  where  neither  gendarmes  nor  lights 
nor  attendants  nor  the  usual  queue  of  people  were  to 
be  seen.  He  looked  at  the  posters  and  there  beheld  a 
white  strip  on  which  appeared  the  sacramental  words, 
"  No  performance,  on  account  of  indisposition." 

He  rushed  at  once  to  Josepha,  who  lived,  like  all 
other  opera-singers,  in  .the  environs  of  Paris,  rue 
Cauchat. 

"Monsieur!  whj"^  are  you  here?"  asked  the  porter, 
to  the  baron's  great  astonishment. 

"Don't  j'ou  know  me?"  he  asked,  anxiously. 

"Yes,  it  is  precisely'  because  I  do  know  monsieur 
that  I  ask  why  he  is  here." 

A  deathly  shudder  seized  the  baron. 

"What  has  happened?"  he  asked. 

"  If  Monsieur  le  baron  goes  up  to  Mademoiselle 
Mirah's  apartment  he  will  find  no  one  but  Mademoiselle 
Heloise  Brisetout,  Monsieur  Bixiou,  Monsieur  Leon  de 
Lora,  Monsieur  Lousteau,  Monsieur  de  Vernisset,  Mon- 
sieur Stidmann,  and  a  lot  of  women  smelling  of  patch- 
ouli, who  are  making  a  night  of  it." 

"  Yes,  but  where  is  —  " 
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"  Mademoiselle  Mirah?  —  I  don't  know  that  I  ought 
to  tell  j'ou." 

The  baron  slipped  ten  francs  into  the  man's  hand. 

"  Well,  she  has  gone  to  live  in  the  rue  de  la  Ville- 
I'Eveque,  in  a  house  given  to  her,  so  they  say,  by  the 
Due  d'Herouville,"  whispered  the  porter. 

After  asking  the  number  of  the  house  the  baron  took 
a  milord  and  drove  to  one  of  those  prettj'  modern  resi- 
dences with  double  doors,  where,  from  the  very  gas- 
lamp  on  the  threshold,  luxury  predominated. 

The  baron,  dressed  in  his  usual  blue  cloth,  with  white 
cravat  and  waistcoat,  nankeen  trousers,  varnished  boots, 
and  plentj'  of  starch  in  his  shirt-frill,  seemed  to  the  eyes 
of  the  porter  of  this  second  Eden  a  tardy  guest.  His 
imposing  step  and  bearing  justified  that  opinion. 

When  the  porter  rang  the  bell  a  footman  appeared  on 
the  portico  of  the  house.  The  latter,  new  to  the  place 
like  the  porter  himself,  allowed  the  baron  to  enter,  and 
received  the  card  which  the  latter  gave  him  saying, 
with  imperious  tone  and  gesture, 

"  Take  that  card  to  Mademoiselle  Josepha." 

The  victim  looked  mechanically  round  the  salon  in 
which  he  found  himself,  —  a  reception-room  filled  with 
rare  plants,  the  furniture  of  which  must  have  cost  many 
thousand  francs.  .The  footman,  re-entering,  begged 
Monsieur  le  baron  to  come  into  the  drawing-room  and 
w;iit  until  the  company  left  the  dinner-table. 

The  baron  was  well  accustomed  to  the  luxurj'  of  the 
empire,  which  was  certainly'  amazing,  —  for  though  its 
fashions  and  productions  were  not  likely'  to  last  they 
were  none  the  less  madly  expensive,  —  yet  even  he  was 
dazzled  and  dumbfounded  when  he  entered  the  salon, 
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whose  three  windows  opened  on  a  faiiy-like  garden, 
one  of  those  gardens  made  in  a  month  with  artificial 
soil  and  transplanted  flowers,  whose  grass-plats  seem 
the  result  of  some  chemical  process.  He  not  onlj-  ad- 
mired the  choice  elegance  of  the  decorations,  of  the 
carvings  done  in  the  most  costlj'  fashion  of  the  stj'le 
called  Pompadour,  the  gildings,  and  the  marvellous 
fabrics,  which,  after  all,  the  first  grocer  who  had  made 
his  fortune  could  order  and  obtain  with  money,  but  he 
appreciated  still  more  the  treasures  of  art  which  princes 
alone  h.&\Q  the  faculty  to  find,  to  choose,  to  purchase, 
and  bestow :  two  pictures  by  Greuze,  two  of  Watteau, 
two  heads  b}'  Van  Dyke,  two  landscapes  by  Ruysdael, 
two  by  Guaspre,  a  Rembrandt,  a  Holbein,  a  Muiillo 
and  a  Titian,  two  Teniers,  a  Metzu,  a  Van  Huj'sum, 
and  an  Abraham  Mignon,  —  in  short,  a  collection  of 
paintings  worth  two  hundred  thousand  francs,  ail  ad- 
mirably framed.  The  settings  were  almost  as  costly  as 
the  pictures. 

"Ah!  30U  understand  it  now,  old  fellow!"  said 
Josepha. 

Coming  in  on  tiptoe  through  a  noiseless  door  and 
across  a  thick  Persian  rug,  she  caught  her  lover  in  that 
state  of  blank  stupefaction  when  the  ears  pulsate  and 
ring,  and  nought  is  heard  but  the  knell  of  disaster. 

The  words  "  old  fellow,"  addressed  to  a  man  of  such 
importance  in  the  government,  and  well  suited  to  show 
the  audacity  with  which  such  creatures  flout  the  high- 
est authorit}',  nailed  the  baron  to  the  spot.  Josepha, 
arraj'ed  in  white  and  yellow,  was  so  bejewelled  for  the 
fete  that  she  shone  amid  the  surrounding  luxury  like 
the  rarest  gem  of  all. 
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"Isn't  it  beautiful?"  she  continued.  "The  duke 
has  spent  all  his  dividends  from  a  certain  joint  stock 
company  upon  this  room.  He  's  no  fool,  my  little  duke  ! 
It  is  only  the  lords  of  the  olden  time  who  know  how  to 
turn  coal  into  gold.  Before  dinner  his  notary  brought 
me  the  deed  of  the  house  and  a  receipt  for  the  purchase- 
mone}'.  A  lot  of  distinguished  men  are  in  there,  — 
d'Esgrignon,  Rastignac,  Maxirae,  Lenoncourt,  Verneuil, 
Laginski,  Rochefide,  La  Palfcrine  ;  and  as  for  bankers, 
there  's  Kucingen  and  du  Tillet,  with  Antonia,  Malaga, 
Carabine,  and  la  Schontz.  They  all  pity  your  ill-luck. 
Yes,  my  old  man,  you  are  invited  to  join  them,  but  on 
condition  that  you  immediately  drink  down  the  total 
of  two  bottles  of  champagne,  sherry,  and  Hungarian 
■wine  so  as  to  get  up  to  their  level  at  once.  A\'e  are 
all  so  tight  that  there  couldn't  be  any  performance 
at  the  opera.  My  director  is  in  there,  as  drunk  as  a 
fiddler  —  " 

"  Oh,  Josepha  !  "  cried  the  baron. 

"Come,  don't  let's  have  a  stupid  explanation,"  she 
cried,  laughing.  "  Are  you  worth  the  six  hundred 
thousand  francs  of  this  house  and  furniture?  Can 
you  give  me  a  shave  in  the  Funds  which  brings  in 
thirty  thousand  francs  a  3'ear,  sncli  as  the  duke  gave 
me  this  morning  in  a  bag  of  sugar-plums?  —  pretty 
idea,  was  n't  it?  " 

"  What  depravity  !  "  said  the  statesman,  who  at  that 
moment  would  gladly  have  given  his  wife's  diamonds  to 
oust  the  Due  d'Herouville  for  twenty-four  hours. 

"It's  my  nature,"  she  replied.  "So  this  is  hoTV 
3'ou  are  going  to  take  it?  Why  don't  you  get  up  stock 
companies ?     Good  gracious  !  jou   ought  to  thank  me, 
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my  poor  old  d^'ed  cat ;  I  leave  you  just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent j'ou  from  squandering  your  whole  propert3',  jour 
daughter's  dot,  and  —  ah,  what?  you're  crying!  The 
empire  is  over !     I  bow  to  the  new  reign." 

She  struck  an  attitude,  declaiming,  "  '  They  call  jou 
Hulot,  but  I  know  you  not,'  "  and  left  the  room. 

As  the  door  opened  to  let  her  pass,  a  blaze  of  light 
flashed  out  with  the  culminating  noises  of  the  orgy  and 
the  odors  of  a  regal  feast. 

The  Jewess  looked  back  from  the  doorway  and  seeing 
Hulot  rooted  to  the  spot  as  if  he  were  made  of  stone, 
she  returned  into  the  room  and  said  :  — 

"  Monsieur,  I  have  made  over  the  rubbish  in  the  rue 
Cauchat  to  that  little  Heloise  Brisetout  and  her  Bixiou. 
If  you  want  your  night-cap,  your  corsets,  your  bootjack, 
and  the  wax  for  jour  moustache,  send  to  Heloise ;  I 
stipulated  that  you  were  to  have  them." 

This  odious  taunt  sent  the  baron  from  the  room,  like 
Lot  from  Gomoriah,  without  looking  round  like  the 
wife.  He  went  home  rapidly,  talking  to  himself  as 
though  he  were  crazy,  and  found  the  faniilj' just  as  he 
had  left  them,  calmly  playing  whist.  When  Adehne 
saw  her  husband  she  was  certain  some  horrible  disas- 
ter bad  happened,  —  possibly  something  dishonorable. 
Giving  her  cards  to  Ilortense  she  led  Hector  into  the 
same  little  salon  where,  a  few  hours  earlier,  Crevel  had 
predicted  the  shameful  results  of  their  povertj-. 

"  "What  is  the  matter?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  Adeline,  forgive  me!  Let  me  tell  you  the 
infamous  thing !  "  —  and  for  ten  minutes  he  gave  loose 
to  his  anger. 

"  But,  my  friend,"  said  the  poor  woman,  heroically. 
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"such  women  know  nothing  of  love,  —  of  the  pure, 
devoted  love  which  you  desei've.  How  can  jou  —  30U 
who  are  so  cluar  sighted  —  expect  to  succeed  against  a 
million?  " 

"Dear  Adeline!"  cried  the  baron,  seizing  his  wife 
and  pressing  her  to  his  heart. 

The  baroness  had  shed  a  balm  upon  the  bleeding 
wounds  of  his  self-love. 

"Certainly,  if  the  Due  d'Herouville  were  deprived 
of  his  monej-  she  could  n't  hesitate  between  us,"  he 
remarked. 

"  My  friend,"  said  Adeline,  making  a  last  effort,  "  if 
you  must  have  mistresses,  whj'  not  take  them,  like 
Crevel,  from  women  of  a  class  who  do  not  cost  money, 
and  are  satisfied  with  very  little?  It  would  be  so  much 
better  for  your  famih'.  I  can  conceive  of  your  ne- 
cessit}',  but  I  do  not  understand  these  wounds  to  your 
self-love." 

"Dear,  good  woman  that  you  are!  "  he  cried.  "I 
am  an  old  fool !     I  don't  deserve  such  an  angel." 

"  I  am  the  Josephine  of  my  Napoleon!"  she  said, 
with  a  tinge  of  sadness. 

"  Josephine  was  not  your  equal,"  he  said.  "  Come, 
I'll  go  and  pla3'  whist  with  m},  brother  and  children. 
I  must  take  up  my  duty  as  the  father  of  a  familj',  marry 
Hortense,  and  cease  to  plaj'  the  libertine." 

His  placable  good-nature  touched  poor  Adeline  so 
much  that  slic  said:  "That  creature  has  shocking 
taste  to  prefer  any  man,  no  matter  who,  to  my  Hector! 
Ah  !  I  could  never  leave  3-ou  for  all  the  gold  in  the 
land !  How  could  I  when  I  have  had  the  happiness  of 
being  loved  by  3'ou  ?  " 
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The  look  with  which  the  baron  rewarded  his  wife's  de- 
votion confirmed  her  in  the  belief  that  gentleness  and 
submission  were  a  wife's  best  weapons.  She  deceived 
herself.  Noble  sentiments  pushed  to  an  extreme  pro- 
duce results  similar  to  those  of  great  vices.  Bonaparte 
became  emperor  because  he  shot  down  the  populace  ten 
feet  from  the  place  where  Louis  XVI.  lost  his  head  and 
the  mouarehj-  for  not  shedding  the  blood  of  a  Monsieur 
Sauce. 

On  the  morrow  Hortense,  who  had  put  the  seal  un- 
der her  pillow  so  as  not  to  be  separated  from  it  during 
the  night,  dressed  early,  and  asked  her  father  to  come 
into  the  garden  as  soon  as  he  was  up. 

About  half-past  nine  the  baron,  condescending  to  his 
daughter's  request,  gave  her  his  arm,  and  together  they 
walked  along  tlie  quays  bj'  the  pont  Royal  to  the  place 
du  Carrousel. 

"Let  us  walk  as  if  we  were  lounging,  papa,"  said 
Hortense,  as  thej-  passed  through  the  iron  gate  of  the 
vast  open  space. 

' '  Lounging  here  !  "  cried  her  father,  laughing. 

"  We  shall  be  thought  to  be  going  to  the  Museum  ; 
and  down  there,"  she  added,  pointing  to  the  wooden 
shops  built  against  the  walls  of  the  houses  which  stand 
at  a  right  angle  to  the  rue  du  Doyenn^,  "  are  a  number 
of  bric-a-brac  shops  and  picture-dealers." 

"  Your  cousin  Bette  lives  over  there." 

"  I  know  that ;  but  I  don't  want  her  to  see  us." 

"  What  are  you  aiming  for?"  said  the  baron,  suddenly 
aware  that  he  was  within  thirty  feet  of  the  window  where 
he  had  seen  Madame  MarnefTe. 

Hortense  led  her  father  to  the  front  of  a  shop  stand- 
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Ing  at  the  angle  of  the  cluster  of  houses,  and  just  oppo- 
site to  the  Hotel  de  Nantes.  She  then  entered  the  shop 
itself,  leaving  her  father  emploj'ed  in  looking  up  at  the 
windows  of  the  pretty  little  woman  wh6,  as  if  to  soothe 
the  coming  wound,  had  taken  the  old  fop's  fancj'  the 
night  before.  He  could  not  help  thinking  of  his  wife's 
advice. 

"  I  might  fall  back  on  a  little  bourgeoise,"  he  said 
to  himself,  as  he  remembered  the  charms  of  Madame 
Marneft'e.  "That  little  woman  might  make  me  forget 
the  grasping  Josepha." 

The  following  scenes  now  occurred  outside  and  in- 
side of  tlic  shop. 

The  baron,  looking  up  at  the  windows  of  his  new 
fancy,  saw  the  husband  brushing  his  overcoat  himself, 
evidently  on  the  watch,  as  though  he  expected  to  see 
some  one  in  the  street.  Fearing  to  be  seen  and  recog- 
nized, the  baron  turned  his  l)ack  to  the  rue  du  Dojenne, 
but  still  in  a  way  to  cast  a  glance  over  his  shoulder 
from  time  to  time.  This  action  brought  him  almost  face 
to  face  with  Madame  Marneffe,  who,  coming  from  the 
direction  of  the  quays,  turned  the  corner  of  the  build- 
ing to  reach  her  own  door.  Valerie  felt  a  commotion 
within  her  when  she  mot  the  baron's  surprised  glance, 
to  which  she  replied  with  a  prudish  look. 

"  Pretty  creature  !  "  exclaimed  the  baron,  "  for  whom 
one  might  commit  a  dozen  follies." 

"  Ah,  monsieur  !  "  she  answered,  turning  towards  him 
like  a  woman  who  decides  upon  a  sudden  action,  "  j-ou 
are  Monsieur  le  Baron  Hulot,  are  you  not?  " 

The  baron,  more  and  more  surprised,  made  a  sign  in 
the  affirmative. 
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"  Well,  since  chance  has  twice  brought  our  ej'es  to- 
gether, and  I  have  the  happiness  to  excite  j-our  curios- 
ity, or  to  interest  you,  I  will  tell  you  that  instead  of 
committing  follies  for  me  you  ought  rather  to  do  us 
justice.     Mj'  husband's  fate  depends  on  you  !  " 

"  How  so?  "  said  tlie  baron,  gallantly'. 

"  He  is  a  clerk  of  your  department  at  the  war-ofBce, 
in  the  section  of  Monsieur  Lebrun,  and  in  the  office  of 
Monsieur  Coquet,"  she  replied,  smiling. 

"  I  am  ready,  Madame  —  Madame  —  " 

"  Madame  Marneffe." 

"  I  am  ver^'  ready,  my  dear  Madame  Marneffe,  to  do 
anj-  justice  or  injustice  for  the  sake  of  your  prettj-  eyes. 
Mj-  cousin  lives  in  j'our  house  ;  I  '11  go  and  see  her  one 
of  these  days,  —  in  fact,  as  soon  as  possible,  —  and  then 
you  can  bring  me  your  request." 

"Forgive  my  boldness.  Monsieur  le  baron  ;  but  30U 
will  understand  why  I  have  dared  to  address  you  when 
I  say  that  I  am  unprotected." 

"Ha!" 

"  You  misunderstand  me,  monsieur !  "  she  said,  low- 
ering her  eyes. 

The  baron  thought  the  sun  was  disappearing. 

"  I  am  in  the  depths  of  despair ;  but  I  am  an  honest 
woman,"  she  continued.  "  I  lost  ray  only  protector  six 
months  ago,  the  Mar^chal  Montcornet." 

' '  Are  you  his  daughter  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur  ;  but  he  never  acknowledged  me." 

"  So  as  to  leave  you  part  of  his  property?" 

"  He  left  me  nothing ;  no  will  was  found." 

"  Poor  little  woman  !  T  remember  the  marechal  died 
suddenly  of  apoplexy.    Well,  we  must  hope,  madame, 
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that  something  can  be  done  for  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  Baj-ards  of  the  empire." 

Madame  Marneffe  bowed  gracefullj',  as  proud  of  her 
success  as  the  baron  was  of  his. 

"Where  the  devil  has  she  been  this  morning,"  thought 
Hnlot,  as  he  analyzed  the  undulating  movement  of  the 
(li-ess  to  which  she  imparted  a  grace  that  was  perhaps 
slightly  exaggerated.  "  Her  face  is  so  tired  that  she 
can't  have  been  bathing ;  and  there 's  her  husband  watch- 
ing for  her.    It  is  puzzling,  and  needs  thinking  over." 

As  soon  as  Madame  Marneffe  had  entered  the  house 
it  occurred  to  the  baron  to  wonder  what  his  daughter 
was  doing  in  the  shop.  Entering  the  doorway,  but  still 
glancing  towards  Madame  Marneffe's  windows,  he  ran 
against  a  young  man  with  a  pale  brow  and  sparkling 
gray  eyes,  dressed  in  a  summer  overcoat  of  black  merino, 
trousers  of  coarse  linen,  and  shoes  covered  with  j-ellow 
leather  gaiters,  who  was  dashing  out  like  one  possessed. 
Looking  after  him,  the  baron  noticed  that  he  entered 
the  house  of  Madame  Marneffe. 

Hortense,  when  she  glided  into  the  shop,  had  in- 
stantlj'  seen  the  famous  bronze  of  which  she  was  in 
search,  standing  on  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  on 
a  line  with  the  door.  Even  without  the  circumstances 
under  which  she  had  heard  of  it,  this  rare  production 
would  assuredh'  have  attracted  the  3'oung  girl  b}'  what 
we  must  call  the  bi'io  of  great  works,  for  she  herself 
might  have  been  taken  in  Italy  for  an  embodiment  of 
"U  Brio:' 

All  works  of  genius  have  not,  in  a  like  degree,  this 
fire,  this  splendor  of  life,  instantly  visible  to  all  eyes, 
even  those  of  the  ignorant.    Certain  pictures  of  Raphael, 
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such  as  the  celebrated  Transfiguration,  the  Madonna  of 
Foligno,  the  frescos  in  the  Stanze  of  the  Vatican,  do 
not  command  the  same  instant  admiration  as  the  Violin 
Plaj'er  in  the  Sciarra  galler}',  the  portraits  of  the  Doni, 
and  the  Vision  of  Ezekiel  at  the  Pitti,  the  Bearing  of 
the  Cross  in  the  Borghese  collection,  and  the  Marriage 
of  the  Virgin  in  the  Brera  museum  at  Milan.  The  pict- 
ures of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  tribune,  of  St.  Luke 
painting  the  Virgin,  in  the  Academj'  of  Kome,  have  not 
the  charm  of  the  portrait  of  Leo  X.  and  the  Dresden 
Madonna.  Yet  all  are  equallj'  wonderful.  More  than 
that,  the  frescos  of  the  Stanze,  the  Transfiguration,  the 
Gems,  and  the  three  easel  pictures  of  the  Vatican,  are 
the  highest  expression  of  sublime  perfection.  But  these 
masterpieces  require,  from  even  the  most  cultivated  ad- 
mirer, a  strained  attention  and  careful  stud}'  before  they 
are  understood  in  all  their  parts  ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the, Violinist,  the  Vision  of  Ezekiel,  and  the  Marriage 
of  the  Virgin  take  immediate  possession  of  the  heart 
through  the  double  door  of  the  eyes  ;  we  delight  in 
them  without  effort ;  they  are  not  the  climax  of  art,  but 
thej^  are  its  happiness.  This  fact  proves  that  the  same 
congenital  uncertainties  attend  the  generation  of  works 
of  art  as  maj'  be  seen  in  families  where  children  fortu- 
nately gifted  are  born  beautiful  and  cause  no  suffering 
to  their  mothers,  —  all  things  smile  upon  them,  and  for 
them  all  succeeds  ;  in  short,  there  are  flowers  of  genius 
as  well  as  flowers  of  love. 

JBrio,  that  untranslatable  Italian  word  now  coming 
into  use  among  us,  expresses  the  spirit  of  the  earliest 
work,  the  fruit  of  the  impetuous  and  daring  fire  of 
3'outhful   genius ;  an  impetuosity  sometimes  recovered 
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in  after  hours  of  happj'  toil,  but  then  its  brio  no  longer 
comes  from  the  heart  of  the  artist ;  instead  of  flinging 
it  forth  from  his  own  bosom  as  a  volcano  belches  fire, 
he  owes  its  inspiration  to  circumstances,  to  love,  to 
rivahy,  often  to  hatred,  oftener  still  to  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  his  fame. 

"Wenceslas's  little  group  was  to  the  exile's  coming 
work  what  the  Marriage  of  tlie  Virgin  is  to  the  com- 
pleted whole  of  Raphael's  paintings,  namelj',  the  first 
step  of  genius, — made  with  inimitable  grace,  with  the 
eager  buoyancj-  of  childhood  and  its  abounding  joj-ous- 
ness,  with  its  hidden  power,  hidden  beneath  the  white 
androsj-  flesh  whose  dimples  are,  as  it  were,  the  echoes 
of  a  mother's  smile.  It  is  said  that  Prince  Eugene  paid 
four  hundred  thousand  francs  for  that  picture,  which 
would  be  worth  a  million  to  a  nation  which  owned  no 
Raphaels  ;  yet  no  one  would  give  that  sura  for  the  finest 
of  the  frescos,  whose  value,  nevertheless,  is  higher  to 
art. 

Hortense,  with  due  thought  for  the  limited  resources 
of  her  girlish  purse,  restrained  her  admiration  and  as- 
sumed a  little  air  of  indifference  as  she  asked  the  price 
of  the  group. 

"  Fifteen  hundred  francs,"  answered  the  dealer,  cast- 
ing a  glance  at  a  young  man  sitting  on  a  stool  in  a 
corner  of  the  shop.  The  latter  became  stupid  with 
admiration  on  beholding  the  living  masterpiece  of  Baron 
Hulot.  Hortense,  thus  informed  of  his  presence,  recog- 
nized the  artist  by  the  color  which  suddenlj'  flushed  a 
face  made  pallid  by  suffering ;  she  saw  the  graj'  eyes 
sparkle  as  she  asked  her  question  ;  she  looked  in  the 
thin,  drawn  face,  like  that  of  a  monk  sunken  in  asceti- 
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cism,  and  she  adored  the  -n-ell-cut  rosy  lips,  the  delicate 
chin,  the  abundant  chestnut  hair  worn  in  locks  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Slavs. 

"If  it  were  only  twelve  hundred  francs,"  she  said, 
"  I  should  tell  you  to  send  it  home." 

"  It  is  an  antique,  mademoiselle,"  replied  the  dealer, 
who,  hke  the  rest  of  his  fraternity,  thought  the  term  ex- 
pressed the  ne  plus  ultra  of  bric-k-brae. 

"  Pardon  me,  monsieur,  it  was  made  this  very  year," 
she  replied,  quietly  ;  "  and  I  have  come  here  expressly  to 
ask  that,  in  case  you  agree  to  my  price,  you  will  send 
the  artist  to  see  us;  we  maj-  be  able  to  procure  some 
important  commissions  for  him." 

"  If  the  twelve  hundred  francs  go  to  him  what  will 
there  be  for  me?  I'm  a  dealer,  you  know,"  said  the 
man,  good-naturedly. 

"  Ah,  true  !  "  uttered  the  J'oung  lady,  in  a  slight  tone 
of  contempt. 

"Mademoiselle,  take  it!  I  will  arrange  with  the 
dealer,"  cried  AVenceslas,  beside  himself  with  delight. 

Fascinated  bj'  her  glorious  beauty  and  the  love  of 
art  which  was  manifest  within  her,  he  added  :  — ■ 

"lam  the  maker  of  that  group;  for  the  last  ten 
days  I  have  come  here  three  times  a  day  to  see  if  any 
one  would  recognize  its  merits  and  offer  to  buj-  it. 
You  are  my  first  admirer ;  take  it !  " 

"Come  %Q>  my  house,  monsieur,  an  hour  hence  with 
the  dealer ;  here  is  my  father's  card,"  replied  Hortense. 

Then  as  the  dealer  went  into  another  room  to  wrap 
the  group  in  a  linen  cloth,  she  added  in  a  low  voice, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  artist,  who  began 
to  think  he  was  dreaming  :.  ' '  For  the  sake  of  your 
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future  interests,  Monsieur  "Wenceslas,  do  not  show  that 
card  to  anj^  one  ;  do  not  tell  the  name  of  j'our  purchaser 
to  Mademoiselle  Fischer,  —  she  is  our  cousin." 

The  words  "  our  cousin  "  sent  a  blinding  flash  of  light 
into  the  mind  of  the  artist ;  he  saw  the  gates  of  Para- 
dise, and  Eve  within  them.  lie  had  dreamed  of  Lis- 
beth's  beautiful  cousin,  just  as  Hortense  had  dreamed 
of  her  cousin's  lover,  and  when  the  j'oung  girl  entered 
the  shop  the  thought  had  occurred  to  him,  "  Would 
she  were  like  her !  "  We  can  fancy  the  glance  they 
now  exchanged  ;  it  flamed,  —  for  innocent  love  has  no 
hypocrisy. 

"Well,  what  are  j-ou  about  in  here?"  asked  her 
father  as  he  entered,  after  encountering  the  flying 
artist. 

"  I  have  spent  all  my  savings,  twelve  hundred  francs  ; 
come !  " 

She  took  her  father's  arm  as  he  repeated  her  words, 
"  Twelve  hundred  francs  !  " 

"Thirteen  hundred  in  fact;  but  3-ou  must  lend  me 
the  difference.'' 

"And  liow  —  in  such  a  shoj)  —  could  you  possibly 
spend  all  that?  " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  girl  in  a  happy  voice,  "  but  if  I 
have  found  a  husband  it  is  not  too  dear." 

"  A  husband  !  in  this  shop?" 

"  Papa,  dear  !  you  would  n't  object  to  my  marrying  a 
great  artist?  " 

' '  No,  certainly  not.  A  great  artist  in  these  daj'S  is 
a  prince  without  a  title.  He  represents  fame  and  for- 
tune, the  greatest  social  advantages  —  after  virtue," 
he  added  in  a  pious  tone. 
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"Of  course,"  assented  Hortense.  "What  do  j-qu 
think  of  sculpture  ?  " 

"A  very  bad  business,"  said  Hulot,  shaking  his 
head.  "It  needs  immense  influence  over  and  above 
genius  ;  for  government  is  really  the  only  purchaser. 
It  is  an  art  without  openings  ;  in  these  days  there  are 
no  great  lords,  no  great  fortunes,  no  entailed  property, 
no  eldest  sons.  The  best  of  us  have  only  houseroom 
for  little  pictures  and  little  groups  —  in  fact,  the  arts 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  little." 

' '  What  if  a  great  artist  were  to  make  his  own  open- 
ings ?  "  urged  Hortense. 

"  That  would  solve  the  difficulty.'' 

"  Suppose  he  obtained  influence?" 

"  Better  still" 

"  And  was  born  noble?  " 

"  Nonsense  !  " 

"  A  count." 

"What,  a  sculptor?" 

"  He  has  no  monej-." 

"And  he  seeks  that  of  Mademoiselle  Hortense 
Hulot?"  said  her  father,  teasing  her,  but  darting  an 
inquisitorial  look  into  her  eyes. 

"  This  great  artist,  count,  and  sculptor  has  just 
seen  your  daughter  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and 
for  onlj'  five  minutes,  monsieur  le  baron,"  said  Hor- 
tense, coolly.  "  Now,  listen,  my  dear  little  papa  — 
yesterday,  while  you  were  at  the  Chamber,  mamma 
fainted  awaj-.  She  said  it  was  a  nervous  attack,  but 
I  know  it  came  from  some  disappointment  about  my 
marriage ;  for  she  told  me  that  in  order  to  get  me  off 
vour  hands  — " 
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"  I  am  quite  sure  she  never  used  any  such  ex- 
pression." 

"It  isn't  parliamentary,"  said  Hortense,  laughing; 
"  no,  she  did  not  say  that ;  but  I  know  that  a  daughter 
who  ought  to  be  married  and  is  n't  married  is  a  heavy 
burden  for  liind,  good  parents  to  bear.  Well,  she 
thinks  that  if  some  man  of  talent  and  energy  could  be 
found  who  would  be  satisfied  with  a  dot  of  thirty  thou- 
sand francs  we  might  all  be  happy.  In  fact,  she  has 
been  trying  to  prepare  me  for  the  humbleness  of  mj' 
future  lot,  and  to  keep  me  from  forming  great  expecta- 
tions ;  that  means  that  I  have  no  dot  and  the  marriage 
is  broken  off." 

'•  Your  mother  is  a  good  and  noble  woman,"  said  the 
father,  deeplj'  humiliated,  3-et  pleased  hy  his  daughter's 
confidence,  and  thankful  to  have  obtained  it. 

"Yesterday,"  continued  Hortense,  "she  told  me 
that  you  had  allowed  her  to  sell  her  diamonds  for  the 
purpose  of  marrying  me  ;  but  I  prefer  that  she  should 
keep  them,  and  that  I  should  myself  find  a  husband. 
Do  you  know,  I  think  I  have  found  the  very  man 
who  answers  to  mamma's  requirements." 

"  AVhat,  there!  in  the  place  du  Carrousel!  in  one 
morning?"  exclaimed  her  father. 

"Oh,  papa,  the  roots  of  the  evil  run  further  back," 
she  said  signiflcantlj'. 

"Well,  my  little  girl,  tell  it  all  to  your  old  papa," 
he  said  in  a  coaxing  tone,  trying  to  hide  his  uneasiness. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

IN  WHICH  CHANCE,  CONSTRUCTING  A  ROMANCE,  CARRIES 
MATTERS  ALONG  SO  SMOOTHLY  THAT  THE  SMOOTHNESS 
CANNOT   LAST. 

Under  promise  of  absolute  secrecy,  Hortense  told 
her  father  the  purport  of  her  conversations  with  Bette. 
AVhen  they  reached  home  she  showed  him  the  famous 
seal  in  proof  of  her  owai  sagacity.  The  baron  in  his 
inward  soul  admired  the  wonderful  cleverness  of  young 
girls  stirred  b}-  instinct,  when  he  perceived  the  excel- 
lence of  the  plan  which  an  imaginarj-  love  had  suggested 
in  a  single  night  to  his  innocent  daughter. 

"  Yon  shall  see  the  masterpiece  which  I  have  jnst 
purchased,"  she  said.  "They  are  to  bring  it  at  once 
and  Wenceslas  is  coming  with  it.  The  artist  of  such  a 
group  must  iiievitablj-  make  his  fortune  ;  but  I  want 
you  to  use  yowx  influence  and  get  him  an  order  for  a 
statue,  and  a  place  in  the  Institute." 

"  What  next?  "  cried  her  father.  "  If  I  don't  take 
care  }'ou  will  be  married  as  soon  as  the  banns  can  be 
published  —  in  eleven  days  !  " 

"  Must  we  wait  eleven  daj-s?"  she  answered,  laugh- 
ing. "  Whj-,  in  five  minutes  I  loved  him,  just  as  j'ou 
loved  mamma  on  first  seeing  her,  and  he  loves  me  as  if 
we  had  known  each  other  two  years.  Yes,"  she  said 
in  replj'  to  her  father's  gesture,  "  I  read  ten  volumes  of 
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love  in  his  eyes.  I  know  30U  and  mamma  will  ac- 
cept him  as  my  husband  as  soon  as  he  has  proved  him- 
self a  man  of  genius.  Sculpture  is  the  first  of  arts  !  " 
she  cried,  clapping  her  hands  and  skipping  about  the 
room.     "  Come,  I  'II  tell  you  the  whole  truth." 

"  What!  is  there  anything  more?"  asked  her  father, 
smiling. 

Her  perfect  innocenc}-,  and  its  guileless  chatter,  had 
reassured  the  baron. 

"A  confession  of  the  utmost  importance!"  she  an- 
swered. "  I  loved  him  before  I  knew  him  ;  but  I  am 
distractedly  in  love  for  the  last  hour  since  I  saw  him  !  " 

"Distracted!  I  should  say  so,''  replied  the  baron, 
charmed  with  the  spectacle  of  such  artless  passion. 

"  Don't  punish  me  for  m}-  confidence !  "  she  cried. 
"It  is  so  sweet  to  tell  my  dear  papa  that  I  love,  I 
love  !  and  I  am  happy  in  loving !  You  shall  see  my 
Wenceslas,"  she  continued,  —  "a  brow  full  of  melan- 
cholj-,  graj'  ej-es  shining  with  the  sun  of  genius,  and 
so  distinguished  in  manner  !  Tell  me,  is  Livonia  a  fine 
country?  The  idea  of  cousin  Bette  marrying  such  a 
man  when  she  is  old  enough  to  be  his  mother  !  It  would 
be  murder  !  But  I  am  so  jealous  of  what  she  has  done 
for  him  !  I  don't  think  she  will  view  the  marriage  with 
satisfaction." 

"  Now,  m}'  darling,  jou  must  not  conceal  anything 
from  your  mother,"  said  the  baron. 

"Then  I  must  show  her  the  seal  ;  and  I  promised 
cousin  Bette  not  to  betraj-  her  storj^  to  mamma,  who, 
she  says,  will  make  fun  of  it,"  said  Hortense. 

"You  are  delicately  honorable  about  the  seal,  and 
yet  you  are  going  to  steal  a  lover  from  jour  cousin  !  " 
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"  I  gave  a  promise  about  the  seal,  but  none  about  its 
maker." 

This  little  episode,  patriarchal  in  its  simplicity,  chimed 
in  well  with  the  secret  necessities  of  the  family ;  the 
baron,  therefore,  while  praising  his  daughter  for  her 
frankness,  told  her  that  in  future  she  must  leave  the 
management  of  the  affair  in  the  hands  of  her  parents. 

"  You  understand,  my  little  daughter,  that  you  your- 
self cannot  ascertain  whether  your  cousin's  lover  is 
really  a  count,  whether  his  papers  are  regular,  and  his 
conduct  satisfactory.  As  to  your  cousin,  she  refused 
five  offers  when  she  was  twenty  years  younger ;  she  is 
no  obstacle.     I  '11  take  it  upon  myself  to  settle  that." 

"  Now,  papa,  if  j'ou  wish  to  see  me  married,  don't 
speak  of  our  lover  to  cousin  Bette  until  the  marriage 
contract  is  to  be  signed.  I  have  been  questioning  her 
on  this  subject  for  the  last  six  months,  and  I  can  tell 
you  there  is  something  inexplicable  about  her." 

"  What  is  it?  "  asked  her  father,  puzzled. 

"  Well,  her  look  is  dangerous  when  I  go  too  far 
about  her  lover,  though  it  is  only  in  joke.  Make  your 
inquiries,  if  j'ou  like,  but  leave  me  to  row  my  own  boat. 
My  frankness  ought  to  satisfy  you." 

"Our  Lord  said,  'Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me  ; '  you  are  one  of  those  who  turned  and  came  back 
again !  "  answered  the  baron,  in  a  slight  tone  of  rid- 
icule. 

After  breakfast  the  dealer  was  announced,  together 
with  the  artist  and  the  work  of  art.  The  vivid  color 
which  overspread  the  girl's  face  made  the  baroness  un- 
easy, and  then  suspicious,  until  at  last  her  daughter's 
confusion  of  manner  and  the  warmth  of  her  glances  be- 
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trajed  to  the  mother's  eye  the  existence  of  a  mj-stery 
which  the  young  heart  was  little  able  to  conceal. 

Count  Steinbock,  dressed  in  black,  seemed  to  the 
baron  a  very  distinguished  young  man. 

"  Could  you  make  a  statue  in  bronze?"  he  said  to 
him,  examining  the  little  group. 

After  admiring  it  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur  he 
passed  it  to  his  wife,  who  knew  nothing  of  art. 

"  Is  n't  it  beautiful,  mamma?"  whispered  Hortense. 

"  A  statue  !  Monsieur  le  baron,  that  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult as  the  composition  of  a  clock  like  this,"  replied 
the  artist  to  the  baron's  question,  pointing  to  a  model 
in  wax  of  the  Twelve  Hours  eluding  the  grasp  of  the 
Loves,  which  the  dealer  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
bring  with  him,  and  was  now  displaying  on  the  side- 
board in  the  dining-room. 

"  Leave  this  model  with  me  !  "  said  the  baron,  amazed 
at  the  beautj'  of  the  work.  "I  wish  to  show  it  to  the 
ministers  of  the  Interior  and  of  Commerce." 

"  Who  is  this  j'oung  man  who  seems  to  interest  you 
so  much  ?  "  asked  the  baroness  of  her  daughter. 

"  An  artist  able  to  put  such  a  model  into  execution 
could  make  a  hundred  thousand  francs  by  it,"  said  the 
dealer,  assuming  a  knowing  and  mj-sterious  air  as  soon 
as  he  saw  a  mutual  understanding  in  the  eyes  of  the 
artist  and  the  young  lady.  "  He  need  sell  only  twenty 
copies  at  eight  thousand  francs  apiece,  —  for  each  copy 
will  cost  a  thousand  crowns  to  execute  ;  but  if  he  num- 
bers the  copies  and  destroys  the  model,  twenty-four 
amateurs  will  easily  be  found  anxious  to  be  the  only 
possessors  of  a  work  like  that." 

"A  hundred  thousand  francs  !  "  cried  Steinbock,  look- 
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ing  at  Hortense,  the  dealer,  the  baron,  and  the  baroness, 
each  in  turn. 

"Yes,  a  hundred  thousand  francs!"  repeated  the 
man;  "and  if  I  were  rich  enough  I'd  buy  it  of  30U 
mj'self,  for  if  the  model  is  destroj'ed  it  will  become  a 
valuable  propertj'.  Some  prince  or  other  would  give 
thirt}-  or  forty  thousand  francs  for  such  a  treasure  to 
adorn  his  salon.  Art  has  never  yet  produced  a  clock 
which  satisfies  both  the  middle  classes  and  the  connois- 
seurs, and  this  of  Monsieur  Steinbock  is  the  solution 
of  the  difflcultj'." 

"  These  are  for  you,  monsieur,''  said  Hortense,  giv- 
ing six  napoleons  to  the  dealer,  who  withdrew. 

"  Do  not  mention  this  visit  to  a.nj  one,"  said  the 
artist  to  the  merchant,  following  him  to  the  door.  "  If 
any  one  asks  you  where  the  group  has  gone,  saj'  to  the 
Due  d'Herouville,  the  famous  amateur  who  lives  in  the 
rue  de  Varennes."     The  man  nodded  assent. 

"  Maj'  I  ask  your  name?"  said  the  baron  to  the 
count,  as  he  re-entered  the  room. 

"  Comte  de  Steinbock." 

' '  Have  you  papers  to  prove  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  le  baron,  in  the  Russian  and  Ger- 
man languages  ;  but  thej'  are  not  legalized." 

"  You  think  you  are  capable  of  making  a  statue  nine 
feet  high?" 

"Yes,  monsieur." 

"  Well,  if  the  personages  I  am  about  to  consult  are 
satisfied  with  these  specimens  of  your  work,  I  can  ob- 
tain for  you  an  order  to  make  the  statue  of  Mar^ehal 
Montcornet,  which  is  about  to  be  erected  over  his  tomb 
in  Pere-la-chaise.    The  minister  of  War  and  the  old 
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officers  of  the  Imperial  Guard  give  a  large  sum  towards 
it,  so  that  we  may  control  the  choice  of  the  artist." 

"Oh,  monsieur,  it  would  make  mj-  fortune!"  cried 
Steinbock,  overwhelmed  by  so  manj-  aspects  of  hap- 
piness. 

"  Then  3'ou  maj'  feel  easy,"  answered  the  baron,  gra- 
ciously ;  "if  the  two  ministers  to  whom  I  shall  show 
your  group  and  this  wax  model  are  jjleased  with  j'our 
work,  3-our  future  is  safe." 

Hortense  squeezed  her  father's  arm  till  it  ached. 

"  Bring  me  your  papers,  and  say  nothing  of  j-our 
hopes  to  any  one  —  not  even  to  our  old  cousin  Bette.'' 

"  Lisbeth  !  "  exclaimed  Madame  Hulot,  suddenly  com- 
prehending the  beginning  and  end  of  the  matter,  though 
not  its  intermediate  historj'. 

"  I  could  prove  to  j-ou  my  capacit}'  by  making  a  bust 
of  Madame  la  baronne,"  said  "Wenceslas. 

Struck  with  Madame  Hulot's  great  beauty,  the  artist 
had  been  comparing  mother  and  daughter. 

"AYell,  monsieur,  life  will  soon  open  brightly  for  you, " 
said  the  baron,  quite  captivated  with  the  elegant  and 
distinguished  air  of  the  young  count.  "  You  will  find 
out  that  genius  cannot  long  remain  hidden  in  Paris, 
■where  all  labor  gets  its  just  reward." 

Hortense,  blushing,  pi'esented  the  young  man  with  a 
prettj'  Algerine  purse  containing  sixty  pieces  of  gold. 
The  artist,  touched  in  his  pride  of  nobility-,  echoed  the 
color  of  her  cheeks  with  a  flush  of  mortification  on  his 
own  which  it  was  easy  to  understand. 

"Perhaps  it  is  the  first  money  j'ou  have  ever  received 
for  your  works,"  said  the  baroness,  kindly. 

"  Yes,  madame ;  the  first  for  my  works  of  art,  but 
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not  the  first  for  my  labor.  I  have  worked  as  a  journey- 
man." 

"  Well,  let  us  hope  that  my  daughter's  money  may 
bring  you  happiness,"  answered  Madame  Hulot. 

"  Take  it  without  scruple,"  said  the  baron,  seeing 
that  Wenceslas  held  the  purse  undecidedlj'  in  his  hand 
without  putting  it  io  his  pocket.  "We  shall  certainly 
recover  the  amount  from  some  great  lord,  —  a  prince 
perhaps,  —  who  will  paj'  us  more  than  we  have  given 
you  for  the  possession  of  3'our  beautiful  masterpiece." 

"  Ah,  papa,  I  value  it  too  much  ever  to  part  with  it 
to  any  one,  —  even  to  one  of  the  royal  princes,"  ex- 
claimed Hortense. 

"  I  will  make  mademoiselle  another  and  prettier 
group." 

"  But  it  would  not  be  this  one,"  she  answered,  softly. 
Then,  as  if  ashamed  of  having  said  so  much,  she  went 
into  the  garden. 

"  I  shall  destroy  the  model  when  I  get  home,"  said 
Steinbock. 

•  "  Well,  bring  me  j'our  papers,  and  you  shall  soon  hear 
from  me  if  these  works  fulfil  the  expectations  which  I 
have  formed  of  them,  monsieur,"  said  the  baron. 

On  this  the  artist  felf  obliged  to  take  his  leave.  After 
bowing  to  Madame  Hulot  and  Hortense,  who  returned 
from  the  garden  expressly  to  receive  that  bow,  he  went 
to  walk  in  the  Tuileries,  not  daring  —  in  fact,  not  able 
—  to  return  to  his  garret,  where  his  tyrant  would  as- 
sault him  with  questions  and  wrench  his  secret  from  his 
breast.  As  he  walked  along,  the  lover  designed  in  fancy 
a  dozen  groups  ;  he  felt  within  him  the  power  of  chisel- 
ling marble  like  Canova,  who  once  in  a  like  extremity 
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came  near  perishing.  Wenceslas  was  transfigured  by 
Hortense,  who  became  for  him  a  visible  and  tangible 
inspiration. 

"  Now,"  said  the  baroness  to  her  daughter,  "  tell  me 
what  all  this  means." 

"  Well,  m}-  dear  mamma,  jou  have  just  seen  cousin 
Bette's  lover,  who  is,  I  hope,  henceforth  mine.  But  shut 
your  eyes  and  pretend  you  don't  see.  There  !  I,  who 
meant  to  hide  everything  from  you,  am  just  on  the  point 
of  telling  it  all !  " 

"  Good-bj',  my  dears,"  said  the  baron,  kissing  his 
wife  and  daughter.  "  I  think  I  '11  go  and  see  the  Nannj-- 
goat,  and  find  out  something  about  the  young  man." 

"  Be  prudent,  papa,"  cautioned  Hortense. 

"  My  daughter,"  cried  the  baroness,  after  listening 
to  the  young  girl's  poem,  whose  last  strophe  was  the 
incident  of  the  morning,  "  my  dear  little  daughter,  the 
worst  deceiver  upon  this  earth  is,  and  ever  will  be,  art- 
less innocence." 

True  passions  have  an  instinct.  Put  a  dish  of  fruit 
before  a  gourmand,  and  he  will  choose  the  best  unerr- 
ingly, without  looking  at  it ;  leave  a  well-bred  3'oung 
girl  to  select  a  husband,  and  if  she  is  in  a  position  to 
have  the  man  she  chooses,  she  is  seldom  mistaken.  Na- 
ture is  infallible.  The  action  of  nature  in  this  respect  is 
called  love  at  first  sight.  In  love,  first  sight  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  second  sight. 

The  satisfaction  of  the  baroness,  though  concealed  by 
her  maternal  dignit3',  was  equal  to  that  of  her  daughter  ; 
for,  of  the  three  wajs  of  marrying  Hortense  pointed  out 
by  Crevel,  the  best,  to  her  mind,  seemed  to  have  come 
about.  In  this  event  she  saw  all  answer  to  her  fervent 
prayers. 
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Mademoiselle  Fischer's  galley-slave,  compelled  after 
a  while  to  go  home,  had  the  happy  thought  of  hiding 
his  lover's  joy  beneath  the  legitimate  joy  of  the  artist 
rejoicing  in  his  first  success. 

"Victory!  M3-  group  is  sold  to  the  Due  d'Herou- 
ville ! "  he  cried,  flinging  the  sixty  gold  pieces  on  the 
old  maid's  table. 

We  may  be  sure  he  had  hidden  next  his  heart  the 
purse  in  which  Hortense  gave  them. 

"  Well,"  said  Lisbeth,  "  that's  fortunate;  for  I  was 
getting  worn  out  with  work.  You  see,  013'  dear  child, 
money  comes  in  so  slowly  from  the  business  30U  in- 
sisted on  choosing,  —  this  is  the  first  time  j'ou  have 
earned  a  penny  in  all  the  five  3'ears  30U  've  plodded  at 
it !  This  sum  is  barel3'  enough  to  pa3'  me  back  what 
3-ou  have  cost  me  since  you  gave  me  that  note  of  3'ours 
in  exchange  for  all  m3'  savings.  But  never  mind,"  she 
added,  counting  the  gold,  "  this  mone3-  will  all  be  spent 
on  you.  It  will  make  us  comfortable  for  a  3'ear ;  and 
meantime  3'ou  will  be  able  to  pa3'  me  off'  and  get  a  good 
sum  for  3'ourself,  if  3'ou  keep  on  at  this  rate." 

Seeing  that  the  deception  was  successful,  Wences- 
las  went  on  to  tell  Bette  various  tales  about  the  Due 
d'PIerouville. 

"  I  shall  make  3'ou  wear  black,  —  that 's  the  fashion, 
—  and  get  you  a  new  suppl3'  of  linen  ;  for  you  must 
dress  better  if  you  go  among  such  people,"  answered 
Bette.  "And  you  need  better  rooms, — larger  and 
more  suitable  than  this  horrible  garret.  I  '11  furnish 
them  properlj'.  How  gay  you  are  !  "  she  added,  exam- 
ining Wenceslas.  "  Why,  you  are  no  longer  the  same 
man  ! " 
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"  Tlie^'  told  me  mj  group  was  a  masterpiece." 

"So  much  ^;he  better;  now  make  others,"  said  the 
hard,  practical  spinster,  incapable  of  understanding  the 
happiness  of  his  triumph  or  his  joy  in  the  creation  of 
beauty.  "  Don't  think  about  what  is  already  sold,  but 
make  something  else  fit  to  sell.  You  spent  two  hun- 
dred francs  in  monej-,  not  counting  j-our  time  and  labor, 
on  that  horrid  Samson,  and  the  clock  will  cost  more 
than  two  thousand  to  execute.  If  jou  take  m}'  advice, 
you  '11  finish  off  those  two  little  boys  crowning  the  lit- 
tle girl  with  harebells,  - —  that  will  please  the  Parisians. 
Meantime  I  '11  go  round  to  Monsieur  Graff,  the  tailor, 
on  my  waj-  to  Monsieur  Crevel's.  Go  up  to  your  own 
room,  and  he  will  send  and  measure  jou." 

The  next  da}'  the  baron,  bj-  this  time  in  lo^-e  with 
Madame  Marneffe,  paid  a  visit  to  his  cousin,  who  was 
a  good  deal  surprised  on  finding  him  at  the  door  when 
she  opened  it,  as  he  had  never  before  appeared  in  those 
regions.  She  at  once  thought,  "Can  Hortense  be  en- 
vious of  my  lover?"  Crevel  had  told  her,  the  evening 
before,  of  the  rupture  of  the  proposed  marriage. 

"  Wh}',  cousin,  j'ou  here?    This  is  the  first  time  in 
,  your  life  that  you  have  come  to  see  me,  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  my  prettj'  ej-es  !  " 

"  Pretty  !  that  is  true  !  "  replied  the  baion.  "  They 
are  the  handsomest  eyes  I  ever  saw  !  " 

"  What  has  brought  you?  I  am  ashamed  to  receive 
j-ou  in  such  a  hovel." 

The  first  of  the  two  rooms  which  Bette  occupied 
served  as  a  salon,  dining-room,  kitchen,  and  work- 
room. The  furniture  was  that  of  well-to-do  working- 
folks  :  chaii-s  of  walnut  wood  with  straw  bottoms ;  a 
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small  dining-table,  also  of  walnut ;  a  woik-table  ;  col- 
ored engravings  in  black  wooden  frames  ;  little  muslin 
curtains  at  the  window,  and  a  large  walnut  wardrobe. 
The  tiled  floor  was  well  polished ;  everything  in  the 
room  shone  with  cleanliness,  without  a  grain  of  dust, 
and  j'et  it  was  cold  and  cheerless,  —  a  true  picture 
after  Terburg,  with  nothing  lacking,  not  even  the  gray 
tints  reproduced  by  a  wall-paper  once  blue  and  now 
faded  to  the  color  of  flax.  As  to  the  bedroom,  no  one 
had  ever  penetrated  thither. 

The  baren  took  in  everything  at  a  glance,  saw  the 
sign-manual  of  commonness  everywhere,  from  the  stove 
of  cast-iron  down  to  the  household  utensils,  and  his 
stomach  actually'  turned  as  he  said  to  himself,  "This 
is  virtue  !  " 

"  Why  am  I  here?"  he  said  aloud.  "  You  are  too 
clever  a  girl  not  to  end  by  guessing  whj-,  so  I  had 
better  tell  you  at  once,"  he  cried,  sitting  »down  by 
the  window  and  pushing  back  a  corner  of  the  muslin 
curtain.  "There's  a  verj'  pretty  little  woman  in  this 
house." 

"Madame  Marneffe.  Oh,  now  I  understand!"  she 
said;  "but  how  about  .Josepha?" 

"Alas,  cousin,  there's  no  longer  a  Josepha.  She 
has  turned  me  off  like  a  footman." 

"And  j'ou  propose  to  — "  said  his  cousin,  looking 
at  him  with  the  dignitj'  of  a  prude  offended  ten  minutes 
too  soon. 

"As  Madame  Marneffe  is  a  very  well-bred  woman, 
and  the  wife  of  a  government  clerk,  it  won't  compro- 
mise 3^ou  to  receive  her  here,''  said  the  baron.  "  I  want 
you  to  be  rieighborh-.     Oh !  you  will  like  it.    She  will 
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be  very  polite  to  the  cousin  of  a  director  of  the  War 
department." 

Just  then  the  rustle  of  a  dress  was  heard  on  the  stair- 
case, and  the  tread  of  a  little  boot.  The  sound  ceased  at 
the  landing.  After  knocking  twice  at  the  door,  Madame 
Marueffe  appeared. 

"  Forgive  me  this  irruption,  mademoiselle,"  she  said  ; 
"but  I  did  not  find  3-ou  jesterdaj^  when  I  came  to 
pay  you  a  little  ^  isit.  We  are  neighbors  ;  and  if  I  had 
known  3'ou  were  cousin  to  a  councillor  of  state,  I  should 
have  asked  you  long  ago  to  emploj'  your  influence  with 
him  in  our  behalf  I  have  just  seen  Monsieur  le  direc- 
teur  enter  your  apartment,  and  I  have  taken  the  lib- 
erty to  call;  for  my  husband.  Monsieur  Ic  baron,"  she 
added,  turning  to  Hulot,  "has  told  me  that  a  report 
upon  the  emploj^es  in  the  department  is  to  be  sent  in 
to-morrow." 

She  seemed  to  be  agitated  and  to  catch  her  breath. 
It  is  true  that  she  had  really  run  up  the  stairs. 

"  You  need  not  offer  me  a  petition,  fair  lady,''  replied 
the  baron.    "  It  is  I  wlio  ask  the  favor  of  visiting  j'ou." 

"  Certainly,  if  mademoiselle  will  permit,  pray  come," 
said  Madame  Marnbffe. 

"  Go,  cousin  ;  I  will  "rejoin  you,"  said  Bette,  discreetly. 

The  wily  I'arisian  woman  had  counted  so  surely  on 
this  visit  and  on  the  intentions  of  the  baron  that  she 
had  not  only  made  a  toilet  appropriate  to  such  an  inter- 
view, but  she  had  also  decorated  her  apartment.  Flow- 
ers, bought  on  credit,  filled  the  room.  Marneflfe  himself 
had  helped  his  wife  to  clean  the  furniture  and  polish  up 
the  various  little  knick-knacks,' —  cleansing,  brushing, 
and  dusting  everything.    Valerie  wished  to  appear  in  a 
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bower  of  freshness  which  should  please  Monsieur  le 
directeur,  and  please  sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  be 
stern,  and  hold  the  sugar-plum  aloft  as  with  a  child,  — 
in  short,  to  employ  the  resources  of  modern  tactics. 
She  judged  Hulot  rightl}'.  Let  a  Parisian  woman  once 
degrade  lierself,  and  she  can  o^'erturn  a  miuistrj'. 

This  hero  of  the  empire,  filled  with  the  notions  of  the 
empire,  knew  little  of  the  ways  of  modern  love,  with 
its  new-fangled  scruples,  and  the  various  sophistries  in- 
vented since  1830,  by  which  "  poor  feeble  woman"  has 
come  to  look  upon  herself  as  the  victim  of  lier  lover's 
wishes,  as  the  sister  of  charity  who  binds  his  wound,  as 
an  angel  of  devotion  and  self-sacriflce.  This  new  art 
of  love  expends  a  vast  quantitj'  of  pious  words  on  the 
devil's  work.  Passion  is  a  martyr ;  its  votaries  aspire 
to  the  ideal,  to  the  infinite,  and  each  side  seeks  to 
become  better  and  purer  through  love.  All  these  fine 
phrases  are  a  pretext  to  put  more  ardor  into  love's  prac- 
tice, more  fury  into  its  catastrophes.  Such  hypocrisy 
— the  special  sj-mptom  of  our  time — lias  gangrened  gal- 
lantry. The  man  and  the  woman  consider  themselves 
angels,  and  act  like  devils  if  thej'  can.  Love  in  Hulot's 
palm}'  days  had  no  time  to  analyze  itself  between  two 
campaigns,  and  in  1809  it  rushed  to  victory  like  the  em- 
pire itself  After  the  Restoration,  the  handsome  baron, 
returning  to  the  conquest  of  women  only,  had  in  the 
first  instance  consoled  a  few  of  his  former  loves,  now 
eclipsed  like  the  extinguished  stars  of  the  political  fir- 
mament, and  after  that,  growing  an  old  man,  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  captured  by  the  Jennj*  Cadines  and 
Josephas. 

Madame  Marneffe  had  pointed  her  guns  with  refer- 
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ence  to  the  director's  antecedents,  which  her  husband 
told  her  at  full  length,  having  obtained  his  information 
at  the  war  office.  The  corned}'  of  modern  sentiment 
might,  Valerie  thought,  have  the  charm  of  novelty  for 
such  a  man ;  and  the  trial  that  she  made  of  it  on  this 
occasion  answered,  let  us  here  saj',  to  her  expectations. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

SOCIAL    COMPACT    BETWEEN    EASY    VIRTUE    AND    JEALOUS 
CELIBACY  —  SIGNED,    BUT    NOT    RECORDED. 

Thanks  to  her  sentimental  and  romantic  mancEuxres, 
Valerie,  without  committing  herself  in  any  way,  ob- 
tained the  appointment  as  sub-director  and  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  honor  for  her  husband. 

This  little  triumph  was  not  attained  without  cer- 
tain dinners  at  the  Eocher  de  Cancale,  theatre  parties, 
and  a  variety  of  trifling  gifts,  such  as  shawls,  scarfs, 
dresses,  and  jewelrj-.  The  apartment  in  the  rue  du 
Doj-enne  did  not  please  the  ladj",  and  the  baron  con- 
spired to  furnish  another  magnificentl}'  in  a  charming 
modern  house  in  the  rue  Vanneau. 

Monsieur  MarnefTe  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  two 
weeks,  to  be  taken  within  a  month,  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  to  his  private  affairs  in  the  country,  together 
with  a  gift  of  money,  with  which  he  privately  intended 
to  travel  in  Switzerland  and  study  the  fair  sex. 

Though  Baron  Hulot  was  much  taken  up  with  his 
new  charmer,  he  did  not  neglect  his  prospective  son-in- 
law.  The  minister  of  commerce,  Comte  Popinot,  loved 
art.  Hulot  induced  him  to  give  two  thousand  francs 
for  a  copy  of  the  Samson  group,  on  condition  that 
the  cast  should  be  destroyed  and  that  no  copies  but 
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his  own  and  Mademoiselle  Hulot's  should  exist.  The 
group  excited  the  admiration  of  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
who  was  then  shown  the  model  of  the  clock,  and  or- 
dered it ;  but  as  he  wished  only  one  copj'  to  be  made, 
he  was  willing  to  pay  thirty  thousand  francs.  Artists 
were  consulted,  among  them  Stidmann,  and  they  all 
declared  that  the  author  of  sucli  works  was  competent 
to  make  a  statue.  Thereupon  the  Marechal  Prince  of 
Wissembourg,  minister  of  war,  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  having  in  hand  the  erection  of  the  statue  to 
Marechal  Montcornet,  held  a  consultation  with  his  col- 
leagues, which  resulted  in  an  order  for  its  execution 
being  given  to  Steinbock.  Comte  Eugene  de  Rastignac, 
then  under-secretary  of  state,  wanting  a  specimen  of  an 
artist  whose  fame  increased  amid  the  plaudits  of  his 
rivals,  obtained  from  Steinbock  the  charming  group  of 
two  little  boj's  crowning  a  little  girl,  and  promised  him 
a  studio  at  the  marl)le  works  of  the  government,  situ- 
ated, as  we  all  know,  at  the  Gros-Caillou. 

In  short,  Wenceslas  attained  success,  but  success  such 
as  it  is  in  Paris,  —  that  is,  frenzied,  overwhelming,  likely 
to  crush  the  man  whose  loins  and  shoulders  are  not 
powerful  enough  to  bear  it,  which,  by  the  way,  often 
happens.  The  newspapers  and  magazines  discussed 
Wenceslas  Steinbock,  although  no  rumor  of  these  arti- 
cles ever  reached  either  Bette  or  himself.  Everj'  day, 
as  soon  as  Mademoiselle  Fischer  departed  for  her  din- 
ner, Wenceslas  went  to  the  Hulots',  where  he  spent  two 
or  three  hours,  except  on  the  day  when  the  old  maid 
dined  there.  This  state  of  things  lasted  some  little 
time. 

The  baron  satisfied  as  to  Steinbock's  artistic  merit 
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and  social  position,  the  baroness  pleased  with  his  nature 
and  principles,  Hortense,  proud  of  her  sanctioned  love 
and  the  fame  of  her  lover,  now  spoke  openlj'  of  the 
marriage.  The  familj*  happiness  was  at  its  heiglit  when 
a  piece  of  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  Madame  Marneffe 
imperilled  everj-thing. 

Lisbeth,  whom  the  baron  endeavored  to  allj'  with 
Madame  Marneffe,  so  as  to  keep  a  private  eye  upon 
the  household,  had  already  dined  with  Valerie,  who,  on 
her  side,  wanted  an  ear  in  the  Hulot  familj',  and  there- 
fore made  much  of  the  old  maid.  Valerie  invited  Bette 
to  a  house-warming  in  the  new  apartment  whenever  the 
time  came  to  install  herself.  The  spinster,  delighted  to 
find  another  house  where  she  could  get  a  dinner,  and 
captivated  with  Madame  jMarneffe,  was  ver^-  affection- 
ate to  her  new  friend.  Of  all  those  among  whom  she 
revolved  no  one  had  done  as  much  for  her.  Indeed, 
Madame  Marneffe,  full  of  attentions  to  Mademoiselle 
Fischer,  held,  so  to  speak,  the  same  position  towards 
her  which  she  herself  held  towards  the  baroness.  Rivet, 
Crevel,  and  others  with  whom  she  dined.  The  Mar- 
neffes  had  excited  the  commiseration  of  cousin  Bette 
by  letting  her  see  the  absolute  wretchedness  of  their 
home,  heightening  it  with  a  tale  of  moving  incidents  : 
ungrateful  friends  ;  illness  ;  a  mother  (Madame  Fortin) 
from  whom  thej'  concealed  their  poverty,  allowing  her 
to  die  under  the  belief  that  she  was  still  wealthy,  thanks 
to  almost  superhuman  sacrifices  and  concealments  on 
their  part,  etc. 

"  Poor  people  !  "  she  said  to  her  cousin  Hulot ;  "  you 
are  quite  right  to  take  an  interest  in  them.  Thej'  de- 
serve it  for  their  courage  and  their  goodness.     But  I 
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don't  see  how  they  can  live  on  the  salary  of  even  a  sub- 
director,  because  they  have  been  forced  to  go  into  debt 
since  Marechal  Montcornet  died.  What  an  outrage  in 
the  government,  to  expect  an  eniploj'c  of  the  war  office 
to  live  in  Paris,  with  a  wife  and  children,  on  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  francs  a  j-ear  !  " 

A  j'oung  woman  who  showed  Bette  all  the  signs  of 
friendship — who  told  her  all  while  consulting  her,  flat- 
tering her,  asking  her  advice  and  seeming  to  follow 
it  —  became  in  a  verj-  short  time  dearer  to  the  eccentric 
old  maid  than  any  of  her  relations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  baron,  admiring  in  Madame 
Marneff'e  a  propriet}-  of  conduct,  education,  and  man- 
ners not  possessed  hy  Jenny  Cadine  or  Josepha  or 
an}-  of  their  friends,  fell  in  love  with  her  in  a  month 
with  an  old  man's  passion,  —  that  insensate  passion 
which  nevertheless  seems  outwardlj'  reasonable.  She 
was  never  guilty  of  reckless  jesting,  nor  excess,  'nor  , 
mad  extravagance,  nor  depravity,  nor  contempt  of 
social  decency,  nor  that  complete  independence  of  all 
restraint  which  in  the  actress  and  the  singer  had  been 
his  ruin.  He  escaped  also  the  rapacity  of  such  crea- 
tures, —  a  craving  comparable  only  to  the  thirst  of 
devils. 

Madame  Marneffe,  now  become  his  friend  and  con- 
fidante, made  many  difficulties  before  she  would  accept 
his  gifts. 

"You  shall  give  us  what  you  please  in  places  and 
perquisites,  —  in  short,  whatever  you  can  obtain  for  us 
from  the  government ;  but  do  not  seek  to  degrade  a 
woman  whom  you  saj'  you  love,"  said  Valerie.  "If 
yon  do,  I  shall  no  longer  believe  your  professions  ;  and 
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I  love  to  believe  j'ou,"  she  added,  -with  the  glance  of  a 
Saint  Theresa  appealing  to  heaven. 

Each  gift  was  now  a  fortress  to  carrj^  —  a  conscience 
to  violate.  The  poor  baron  manceuvred  to  be  allowed 
to  offer  some  trifle,  —  costly,  of  course,  • —  and  congrat- 
ulated himself  in  having  met  with  a  species  of  virtue 
which  seemed  the  realization  of  his  dreams.  In  this 
primitive  household  the  baron  felt  he  was  as  much  a 
god  as  he  was  at  home.  Monsieur  Marneffe  seemed 
a  thousand  leagues  from  suspecting  that  Jupiter  medi- 
tated a  descent  in  a  golden  shower  upon  his  wife,  and 
he  made  himself  the  lackey  of  his  revered  chief 

Madame  Marneffe,  twenty-three  3'ears  of  age,  a  sim- 
ple, timid  bourgeoise,  a  flower  hidden  in  the  rue  du 
Doyenne,  must  of  course  be  ignorant  of  the  depravity 
and  licentious  wickedness  for  which  the  baron  now  felt 
such  unutterable  disgust ;  he  had  never  before  known 
the  charms  of  reluctant  virtue  which  the  timid  Valerie 
now  made  him  enjoy,  in  the  words  of  the  old  song,  "  to 
the  end  of  the  stream." 

Matters  standing  thus  between  Hector  and  Valerie, 
the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  latter 
soon  heard  from  her  adorer  of  the  approaching  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  to  the  great  artist  Steinbock.  Be- 
tween a  lover  who  has  gained  no  rights  and  a  woman 
who  makes  ditHculties  there  are  many  oral  and  moral 
struggles  in  which  language  often  betrays  the  inward 
thought,  just  as  a  foil  in  a  fencing  lesson  has  all  the 
eager  activity  of  the  sword.  "Wise  men  should  recollect 
and  imitate  at  such  times  Monsieur  de  Turenne.  The 
baron  let  fall  — =-  in  replj'  to  a  tender  remark  of  Valerie, 
who  had  more  than  once  exclaimed,  "I  cannot  conceive 
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how  a  woipan  can  give  herself  to  a  man  who  is  not 
whollj'  hers "  —  that  the  approaching  marriage  of  his 
daughter  would  give  him  more  libertj'  of  action.  He 
swore  that  love  was  over  between  Madame  Hulot  and 
himself  for  man^-  3-ears. 

"  But  thej'  say  she  is  so  beautiful! "  objected  Madame 
Marneffe  ;  "  I  need  proofs  of  what  jou  saj-." 

"You  shall  have  them,"  cried  the  baron,  delighted 
that  Valerie  seemetl  willing  to  compromise  herself. 

"  But  how?  You  must  never  abandon  me,"  said  the 
siren. 

Hector  was  then  obliged  to  reveal  his  plans  about 
the  house  in  the  rue  Vanneau  to  prove  to  his  Valerie 
that  he  meant  to  give  her  that  half  of  life  which  be- 
longs to  a  legitimate  wife,  reckoning  the  existence  of 
civilized  man  to  be  equalh*  divided  into  day  and  night. 
He  spoke  of  separating  decentlj*  from  his  wife,  as  soon 
as  their  daughter  was  married,  bj'  the  simple  expedient 
of  leaving  her ;  the  baroness  would  pass  her  time  with 
Hortense  and  the  j-ounger  Hulots.  He  was  sure,  he 
said,  of  his  wife's  obedience,  —  "  and  then,  my  angel, 
mj'  life,  my  true  home  will  be  in  the  rue  Vanneau." 

"How  coolly  you  dispose  of  me!"  said  Madame 
Marneffe;   "and  how  about  mj'  husband?" 

"That  vagabond?" 

"Ah,  j'es,  —  compared  with  jou  !  "  she  answered, 
smiling. 

Madame  Marneffe  was  desperately  eager  to  see  young 
Steinbock  after  hearing  the  baron's  account  of  him  ;  per- 
haps she  desired  to  get  an  art  treasure  out  of  him  while 
they  were  stiU  under  the  same  roof  Her  curiosity  so 
displeased  the  baron,  however,  that  she  was  forced  to 
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swear  she  would  never  look  at  him  ;  and  j'et,  althoagh 
she  received  a  prettj'  little  tea-set  in  old  Sevres  as  a 
reward  for  this  sacrifice,  she  kept  the  wish  at  the  bot- 
tom of  her  heart  as  if  written  in  a  note-book.  So  one 
day  when  she  had  invited  Bette  to  take  coffee  in  her 
bedroom  she  started  the  old  maid  on  the  subject  of 
her  lover,  hoping  to  discover  a  way  of  seeing  him  with' 
out  risk. 

"Dearest,"  she  said, — for  "dear"  and  "dearest" 
were  the  terms  by  which  they  mutually  addressed  each 
other,  — ■  "  why  have  you  never  presented  j'our  lover  to 
me  ?     Don't  3'ou  know  that  he  is  now  celebrated  ?  " 

"Celebrated!  he?" 

"  Why,  people  talk  of  nothing  else  !  " 

"  Nonsense  !  "  cried  Lisbeth. 

"  He  is  going  to  make  a  statue  of  my  father,  and  1 
could  be  very  helpful  about  it ;  for  Madame  Montcornet 
cannot  lend  him,  as  I  can,  a  miniature  bj-  Sain,  an  ad- 
mirable portrait  taken  in  1809,  before  the  campaign  of 
Wagram,  and  given  to  mj^  poor  mother,  —  the  young 
and  handsome  Montcornet,  in  short." 

Sain  and  Augustin  held  the  sceptre  of  miniature  paint- 
ing under  the  empire. 

"  Do  3'Ou  mean  to  saj',  dear,  that  he  is  to  make  a 
statue?"  demanded  Lisbeth. 

"Nine  feet  high,  ordered  hy  the  ministry  of  war. 
Bless  me  !  where  do  3'ou  keep  yourself  that  you  don't 
know  that?  Wlij^,  the  government  is  going  to  give  the 
Comte  de  Steinbock  an  atelier  and  a  lodging  at  the 
marble-works  at  the  Gros-Caillou  ;  quite  likely-  your 
Pole  may  be  made  director  of  them,  —  a  place  worth 
two  thousand  francs  a  year  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at." 
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"  How  do  jou  happen  to  know  all  that  when  I  know 
nothing?"  said  Lisbeth  at  last,  recovering  from  her 
amazement. 

"  My  dear  little  cousin  Bettc,"  said  Madame  Mar- 
neffe,  affectionatelj',  "  are  you  capable  of  devoted  friend- 
ship, under  all  trials?  Shall  we  be  like  sisters?  Will 
jou  swear  to  have  no  secrets  from  me  if  I  have  none 
from  you  ? — to  be  my  spj',  just  as  I  '11  be  3-ours  ?  Above 
all,  will  you.  promise  that  you  will  never  sell  me  to  my 
husband  nor  to  Monsieur  Hulot,  and  that  j-ou  will  never 
reveal  I  told  j-ou  that  —  " 

Madame  [Nlaineffe  stopped  short  in  her  persuasive 
speech,  for  Bette  actually  frightened  her.  Tlie  face  of 
the  Lorraine  peasant-woman  was  terfilile.  Her  keen 
black  eyes  Avere  fixed,  like  those  of  tigers  ;  the  whole 
countenance  was  such  as  we  attribute  to  a  pj-thoness. 
She  clinched  her  teeth  to  keep  them  from  chattering, 
and  a  horrible  convulsion  shook  her  limbs.  One  claw- 
like hand  was  thrust  beneath  her  cap  to  cluteli  the  hair 
and  support  her  head,  suddenly  grown  too  heavy.  She 
was  on  fire.  The  smoke  of  the  conflagration  which  raged 
within  her  seemed  to  issue  from  her  wrinkles  as  though 
they  were  crevices  torn  open  by  volcanic  eruption.  The 
sight  was  awful. 

"  Well,  why  do  3-ou  stop?"  she  said,  in  a  hollow  voice. 
"I  will  be  to  yon  all  that  I  was  to  him.  I  would  have 
given  him  inj'  blood  !  " 

"  Then  j-ou  love  him?" 

"  As  my  son." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Madame  MarnefTe,  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
"  if  that  is  how  you  love  him  you  will  soon  have  the 
happiness  of  seeing  him  happj-." 
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Lisbeth  replied  by  a  quick  movement  of  her  liead,  like 
that  of  one  demented. 

"  He  marries  your  little  cousin  next  month." 

"  I-Iortense  ? "  cried  the  old  maid,  rising  to  her  feet 
and  striking  her  forehead. 

"Good  heavens  !  then  you  do  love  him?  that  young 
man  !  "  exclaimed  Madame  Marneffe. 

"  Valerie,  I  am  bound  to  you  for  life  and  death  hence- 
forth," said  Mademoiselle  Fischer,  "Yes,  if  j'ou  have 
attachments  I  will  regard  them  as  sacred  ;  your  vices 
shall  be  virtues  to  me,  for  I  need  them,  —  j'es,  your 
vices,"  she  repeated. 

"  Are  j'ou  his  mistress?  "  cried  Valerie. 

•'  No,  I  sought  to  be  his  mother." 

"  Then  I  can  't  understand  it,"  returned  Valerie.  "If 
3-ou  are  neither  jilted  nor  deceived  you  ought  to  be  ver}- 
glad  to  have  him  make  a  fine  marriage,  —  his  career  is 
made.  However,  in  anj-  case,  the  affair  is  all  over  with 
you,  j-ou  maj-  be  sure  of  that.  Your  artist  goes  to 
Madame  Ilulot's  ever}'  day  as  soon  as  3"ou  start  to  dine 
out." 

"  Adeline  !  "  said  Lisbeth  to  herself.  "  Oh,  Adeline  ! 
you  shall  paj-  dear  for  this.  I  will  make  you  uglier 
than  I !  " 

"  Wh}',  you  are  as  pale  as  death!"  cried  Valerie. 
"  Something  is  the  matter  !  Oh,  how  stupid  I  have  been  ! 
Of  course  the  mother  and  daughter  feared  j'ou  would 
put  obstacles  hi  the  waj'  of  the  marriage,  and  that  is 
why  the}'  concealed  it.  But  if  you  don't  live  with  that 
j'oung  man,  my  dearest,  the  whole  affair  is  as  dark  to 
me  as  the  heart  of  mj'  husband ." 

"  Oh,  3'ou  don't  know,  j'Ou  !  "  said  Lisbeth, —  "you 
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can't  know  what  this  manoeuvre  is  to  me  !  it  is  my  death- 
blow !  Ah,  what  stabs  ray  soul  has  borne  !  You  do  not 
know  that  from  the  moment  I  could  first  feel  I  have  been 
sacrificed  to  Adeline.  I  was  clothed  like  a  scullion,  and 
she  as  a  lad}-.  I  dug  the  garden,  I  peeled  the  vegeta- 
bles, while  her  ten  fingers  never  stirred  unless  to  tie  her 
ribbons.  She  married  the  baron  and  came  here  to  shine 
at  the  Emperor's  court,  and  I  stajed  in  my  village  till 
1809,  waiting  four  years  for  a  suitable  husband.  The 
Ilulots  brought  me  to  Paris,  but  only  to  make  a  work- 
woman of  me,  and  to  find  clerks,  or  captains  no  better 
than  porters,  to  marr}'  me.  For  twenty-six  j-ears  I  have 
had  nothing  but  their  leavings  ;  and  now,  when  I  pos- 
sessed, as  they  tell  in  the  Scriptures,  a  single  pet  lamb 
of  mj-  own  which  was  all  my  joy,  the  rich  Hulots,  with 
flocks  and  herds  of  their  own,  steal  him  from  me,  with 
never  a  word  !  without  a  warning  !  Adeline  has  filched 
ray  happiness  !  Adeline  !  Adeline  !  I  '11  see  you  in  the 
mud,  down  deeper  than  I !  Hoi'tense,  whom  I  loved,  has 
tricked  me!  The  baron — no,  it  is  not  possible.  Tell 
me  again,  some  things  may  be  true  —  " 

"Be  calm,  dearest." 

"  Valerie,  dear  love,  I  will  be  calm,"  said  the  strange 
creature,  sitting  down  again.  "One  thing  can  quiet 
me,  —  proof,  give  me  proof." 

"Your  cousin  Hortense  possesses  the  Samson  group, 
and  here  is  a  lithograph  of  it  published  in  a  magazine  ; 
she  spent  all  her  savings  on  it,  and  it  is  the  baron  who, 
in  the  interest  of  his  future  son-in-law,  has  brought 
Comte  Steinbock  into  notice  and  obtained  the  order 
from  the  ministry." 

"Water!  —  water!"  moaned  Lisbeth,  after  casting 
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her  eyes  on  the  lithograph,  at  the  foot  of  which  were 
the  words  "  Group  belonging  to  Mademoiselle  Hulot 
d'Ervy."  "Water!  my  head  is  burning,  I  am  going 
mad ! " 

Madame  Marneffe  brought  the  water,  and  Bette,  tak- 
ing off  her  cap,  pulled  down  her  black  hair  and  put  her 
head  in  the  basin  which  her  new  friend  held  for  her. 
She  bathed  her  forehead  again  and  again,  and  slowly 
the  inflammation  subsided.  After  this  immersion  her 
self-command  returned. 

"  Don't  saj'  a  word  of  all  this,"  she  said  to  Madame 
Marneffe,  wiping  her  hair.  "  See  !  I  am  quite  calm,  I 
can  forget  it  all  and  think  of  something  else." 

"  She  will  be  in  a  lunatic  asj'lum  to-morrow,  that's 
certain,"  thought  Valerie,  watching  her. 

"  Nothing  can  be  done,"  resumed  Lisbeth.  "  You  see, 
my  angel,  I  must  be  silent  and  bow  mj'  head  and  march 
to  my  grave  as  the  waters  flow  to  the  sea.  What  could 
such  as  I  do  ?  I  would  gladly  grind  them  to  powder,  — 
Adeline,  her  daughter,  the  baron  ;  but  what  can  a  poor 
relation  do  against  a  rich  family  ?  It  is  the  old  story  of 
the  earthen  pot  against  the  iron  pot." 

"Yes,  j'ou  are  right,"  answered  Valerie;  "the  onlj^ 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  rake  as  much  hay  as  you  can 
into  your  own  manger.     That 's  life  as  it  is  in  Paris." 

"And  I  shall  be  dead  before  long,"  cried  Lisbeth, 
"  if  I  lose  the  child  that  I  was  a  mother  to,  and  with 
whom  I  expected  to  spend  mj-  life  —  " 

Tears  were  in  her  eyes  and  she  stopped  short.  This 
emotion  in  a  woman  of  fire  and  brimstone  made  Madame 
MarneflTe  shudder. 

'•  Well,   I  have  gained  you ! "  said  Lisbeth,  taking 
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Valerie's  hand:  "it  is  a  great  comfort  in  the  midst  of 
mj'  sorrow.  We  will  love  each  other.  "Why  need  we 
part?  I  shdukl  never  stand  in  your  way,  for  no  one  will 
ever  love  me  —  me  !  The  men  who  offered  to  marry  me 
only  wanted  mv  cousin's  influence.  To  be  conscious  of 
the  vigor  to  do  great  things,  to  scale  the  walls  of  para- 
dise, and  to  have  to  spend  it  in  a  struggle  for  bread 
and  water  and  rags  and  a  garret !  —  ah,  it  is  mart^-r- 
dom  !  it  has  withered  me  !  " 

She  paused  abruptly  and  darted  a  black  look  into  the 
depths  of  Madame  Marneffe's  blue  e3-es,  which  made 
that  ijretty  creature  feel  as  if  a  steel  blade  had  gone 
through  her  bosom. 

"What's  the  good  of  talking?"  said  Lette,  as  if 
blaming  herself.  "Ah!  I  never  said  so  much  as  this 
before  to  any  one.  —  111  deeds  come  home  to  roost," 
she  added  after  a  pause.  "  Yes,  you  are  right;  let's 
sharpen  our  teeth,  and  rake  all  the  haj'  we  can  into 
the  manger." 

"That's  wise,"  said  Madame  Marneffe,  who  was 
frightened  by  the  scene,  and  no  longer  remembered 
that  she  had  made  the  remark.  "I  am  sure  it  is,  my 
dear.  Life  is  short,  and  we  must  get  the  most  we 
can  out  of  it,  and  use  olhcrs  to  our  own  advantage. 
I  have  come  to  that,  young  as  I  am.  I  was  brought 
up  a  spoiled  child ;  ray  father  married  for  ambition, 
and  threw  mo  off  after  making  me  his  idol  and  bring- 
ing me  up  as  if  I  were  the  daughter  of  a  queen  !  Poor 
mamma,  who  fed  me  on  dreams,  died  of  grief  when 
1  married  a  mere  clerk  with  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred 
francs,  —  a  cold,  worn-out  libertine,  thirt^'-nine  j-ears  old, 
as  corrupt  as  the  galleys,  who  saw  in  me  just  what  you 
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say  others  saw  in  you,  a  means  of  influence.  Well,  I 
have  ended  by  thinking  that  infamous  man  the  best  of 
husbands.  He  prefers  the  vile  creatures  at  the  corners 
of  the  streets,  and  leaves  me  at  libertj'.  If  he  spends 
all  his  salarj'  on  himself  he  never  asks  me  how  I  make 
m^-  monej'  —  " 

She  stopped  short,  like  a  woman  who  feels  the  rush 
of  confidence  is  carrying  her  too  far.  Warned  b}-  the 
attention  with  which  Lisbeth  listened  to  hei',  she  began 
to  think  she  had  better  be  more  sure  of  her  before 
trusting  all  secrets  to  her  keeping. 

"  See,  my  dearest,  what  confidence  I  put  in  you," 
she  said. 

To  which  remark  Bette  responded  by  a  sign  that  was 
completel_y  reassuring. 

Oaths  taken  l)y  the  eyes  and  by  a  motion  of  the 
head  are  sometimes  more  solemn  and  binding  than 
those  sworn  in  the  courts. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

TRANSFORMATION    OF    COUSIN    BETTE. 

"  I  HAVE  all  the  externals  of  virtue,"  said  Madame 
Marneffe,  lading  her  hand  in  that  of  Lisbeth,  as  if  to 
accept  her  pledge.  "  I  am  a  married  woman  and  my 
own  mistress  to  such  a  degree  that  if  Marneffe  has  a 
fancj'  to  speak  to  me  in  the  morning  and  finds  my  door 
locked  he  goes  awa}'  without  a  word.  He  loves  his 
child  about  as  much  as  I  love  those  marble  urchins 
playing  at  the  feet  of  the  Elvers  in  the  Tuileries.  If  I 
don't  come  home  to  dinner  he  dines  with  my  maid,  — 
for  the  maid  is  devoted  to  him,  —  and  after  dinner  he 
goes  out  and  never  comes  in  till  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Unfortunately,  for  the  last  year  I  have  not  had  a  maid, 
which  means  in  plain  language  that  I  am  a  widow.  I 
have  never  had  but  one  love,  one  happiness.  He  was 
a  rich  Brazilian,  who  went  away  a  j-ear  ago,  —  it  was 
a  great  error.  He  returned  to  Brazil,  intending  to  sell 
his  property  and  come  back  to  live  in  France.  If  he 
ever  returns,  what  will  he  find  me  !  Bah !  it's  his  fault 
—  not  mine.  Whj' did  he  stay  away  so  long  ?  Perhaps 
he  was  shipwrecked,  like  mj'  virtue." 

"Adieu,  dearest,"  said  Lisbeth,  abruptly  ;  "  we  will 
never  part.  I  love  j'ou  and  value  j-ou ;  I  am  yours. 
The  baron  teases  me  to  go  and  live  in  your  new  house, 
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rue  Vanneaii.    I  did  not  wish  to,  because  I  saw  the  self- 
interested  motive  of  that  new  benefit." 

"Ah!  j-ou  were  to  watch  me!  Yes,  I  know  that," 
said  Madame  Marneffe. 

"  Of  course  :  that  was  the  motive  of  his  generosity," 
replied  Lisbeth.  "  Half  the  benefits  that  are  bestowed 
in  Paris  are  speculations,  just  as  half,  the  ungrateful 
acts  are  deeds  of  vengeance.  People  treat  poor  rela- 
tions as  thej-  do  rats  when  they  give  them  a  scrap  of 
lard.  I  shall  accept  the  baron's  offer,  for  this  house  is 
now  intolerable  to  me.  Ha,  ha  !  3'ou  and  I  have  sense 
enough  to  hold  our  tongues  about  all  that  might  injure 
us,  and  say  whate\er  it  is  best  to  sa\- ;  therefore,  let  our 
compact  be  —  friendship,  and  no  indiscretion." 

"So  be  it!"  cried  Madame  Marneflfe  joyfullj',  de- 
lighted to  obtain  a  respectable  intimate,  a  confidante,  a' 
species  of  virtuous  aunt.  "Do  3'ou  know  that  the  baron 
is  doing  great  things  in  the  rue  Vanneau  ?  " 

"  I  believe  you ! "  said  Lisbeth.  "He  has  spent  thirty 
thousand  francs  on  it  already.  I  don't  know  where  he 
got  them,  for  .Jos^pha,  that  Jewish  singer,  bled  him  at 
every  pore.  Oh  !  jou  have  fallen  on  your  feet !  "  she 
added.  "  The  baron  would  steal  for  a  woman  who  holds 
his  heart  in  such  satiny  white  hands  as  yours." 

"Well,"  returned  Madame  MarneflTe,  with  the  lib- 
erality of  such  women,  which  really'  comes  of  indiffer- 
ence, "take  what  3-ou  like,  dearest,  out  of  this  room 
to  fit  up  your  new  lodging,  —  that  bureau,  that  ward- 
robe with  the  mirror,  the  carpet,  the  hangings,  —  any- 
thing j-ott  like." 

Bette's  eyes  dilated  with  joy ;  she  dared  not  believe 
in  such  a  gift. 
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"You  do  more  for  me  bj' one  act  than  all  m}'  rich 
relations  in  thirt3-  j-ears,''  she  cried.  "  Thej"  never  even 
asked  if  I  had  anj^  furniture.  When  the  baron  paid 
me  his  first  visit,  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  threw  the  glance 
of  a  rich  man  at  my  povertj-.  "Well,  thank  you,  dear- 
est. I  will  repaj'  jou  some  day ;  yoxx  shall  know  hov>, 
later." 

^'alerie  accompanied  Bette  to  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
where  the  two  women  kissed  each  other. 

"  She  smells  poor,"  thought  the  prett\'  woman  when 
alone.  "  I  sha'n't  kiss  her  often.  But  it  is  well  to  be 
cautious,  and  keep  on  good  terms  with  her ;  she  can 
be  very  useful  to  me,  and  even  help  to  make  mj'  for- 
tune." 

Like  a  true  Parisian,  Madame  Marneffe  abhorred 
trouble.  She  had  the  indolence  of  a  cat,  which  never 
runs  or  jumps  unless  with  an  object.  To  her  mind  life 
ought  to  be  all  pleasure,  but  pleasure  without  trouble. 
She  loved  flowers,  provided  they  were  brought  to  her. 
She  had  no  idea  of  going  to  the  theatre  without  a  box 
to  herself  and  a  carriage  to  take  her  there.  These  ex- 
travagant tastes  came  from  her  motlicr,  who  was  kept 
b3-  General  Montcornet,  during  his  visits  to  Paris,  in 
the  utmost  luxur3-,  and  who  for  twent}-  years  had  seen 
the  world  at  her  feet,  until  —  naturally  a  spendthrift  — 
she  had  run  through  her  share  of  a  luxury  which,  after 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  became  merely  traditional.  The 
great  men  of  the  empire  equalled  in  extravagance  the 
great  lords  of  former  times.  Under  the  Restoration, 
the  nobilitj',  remembering  how  they  had  been  robbed 
and  ill-used,  became,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  eco- 
nomical, judicious,  and  thrifty,  —  in  fact,  bourgeois,  and 
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no  longer  magnificent.  Since  tlien,  tlie  events  of  1830 
only  consummated  tliose  of  1793.  In  future,  France 
may  have  great  names,  but  she  will  never  again  have 
great  families,  unless  certain  political  changes  now  im- 
possible to  concei\e  should  arise.  All  things  at  the 
present  day  bear  the  stamp  of  personality.  The  wealth 
of  the  wisest  is  in  the  form  of  annuities.  Family  in  its 
past  meaning  exists  no  longer. 

The  cruel  grasp  of  povert}'  which  gripped  Valerie  on 
the  daj-  when,  as  Marneffe  said,  she  "snared"  Hulot, 
was  tiie  cause  which  led  that  joung  woman  to  make  her 
beaat3'  the  means  of  fortune.  For  some  time  past  she 
had  felt  the  need  of  a  devoted  friend  to  talie  the  place 
of  her  mother,  —  one  in  whom  she  could  confide  much 
that  must  be  hidden  from  a  waiting-maid,  and  who 
could  act,  think,  go  and  come  at  her  behest,  —  a  famil- 
iar, in  short,  who  would  agree  to  take  an  unequal  share 
in  their  mutual  life.  She  had  guessed  quite  as  soon  as 
Lisbeth  the  reasons  of  the  baron's  wish  to  create  an  in- 
timacy between  them.  Guided  by  the  unerring  clever- 
ness of  the  Parisian  woman,  who  spends  hours  stretched 
on  a  sofa  turning  the  lantern  of  her  observation  into 
the  dark  corners  of  the  minds,  the  feelings,  and  the  in- 
trigues about  her,  she  had  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
herself  the  accomplice  of  the  spy  who  was  to  be  placed 
over  her.  In  all  probability  her  fatal  indiscretion  in  the 
matter  of  Hortense  and  Wenceslas  was  premeditated ; 
she  had  fathomed  the  true  character  of  the  woman's  in- 
tense nature  mastered  by  an  empty  passion,  and  wished 
to  attach  it  to  herself  The  conversation  was  like  the 
stone  which  a  traveller  casts  into  a  gulf  to  measure 
its  depth  ;  and  Madame  MarneflFe  was  frightened  when 
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she  found  an  lago  and  a  Richard  III.  combined  in  this 
strange  creature,  outwardly  so  powerless,  so  humble, 
and  so  little  to  be  feared. 

For  a  moment  Bette  liad  become  her  natural  self; 
for  a  moment  the  savage  Corsican  nature,  bursting  the 
slender  bonds  that  restrained  it,  recovered  its  threat- 
ening attitude,  like  a  tree  escaping  from  the  hands  that 
drag  it  down  as  tliej-  gather  its  ripe  fruit. 

The  fulness,  perfection,  and  rapidity  of  conception 
in  virgin  natures  must  strike  an  observer  of  social  life 
with  admiration.  Virginitj-,  like  all  other  anomalies, 
has  special  resources  and  an  all-pervading  grandeur. 
Life,  when  its  forces  are  economized,  takes  on  a  qual- 
ity of  resistance  and  of  incalculable  endurance  in  the 
virgin  nature.  The  brain  is  enriclied  in  its  entiret3'  by 
the  reserve  force  of  its  faculties.  When  chaste  per- 
sons need  to  use  their  bodies  or  their  souls,  whether 
the}'  are  called  upon  for  thought  or  action,  they  are 
conscious  of  a  spring  in  their  muscles,  a  knowledge  in- 
fused into  their  intellects,  a  demoniacal  power,  —  the 
black  magic  of  Will. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  Virgin  Mar}-,  if  we  con- 
sider her  for  a  moment  as  a  sj'mbol  onlj-,  eclipses 
by  her  grandeur  all  the  other,  Hindoo,  Egyptian,  and 
Greek,  types.  Virginit}',  mother  of  great  things,  — 
magna  parens  rerum,  —  holds  the  key  of  higher  worlds 
in  her  white  fingers ;  and  this  grand  and  lofty  excep- 
tion is  worthy  of  the  honor  which  the  Church  bestows 
upon  her. 

For  a  moment,  then,  cousin  Bette  became  the  red 
Indian,  whose  dissimulation  is  impenetrable,  whose  pur- 
suit cannot  be   escaped,  whose  rapid  judgments   are 
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based  on  the  unerring  perfection  of  his  organs.  She 
was  Hatred  and  Vengeance  personified,  uncompromising 
and  without  quarter,  as  they  are  in  Italy,  in  Spain, 
and  in  the  P^ast.  These  two  passions,  instinct  with 
love  and  friendship  pushed  to  their  utmost  expression, 
are  known  onl^'  in  the  lands  which  the  sun  irradiates. 
Lisb6th,  however,  was  a  daughter  of  Lorraine,  —  in 
other  words,  born  for  intrigue  and  dissimulation. 

She  did  not  play  the  latter  part  of  her  role  out  of 
her  own  head,  as  we  shall  see.  Profoundly  ignorant 
of  the  world  about  her,  she  supposed  that  jails  were 
what  children  imagine  them,  and  she  confounded  sol- 
itary confinement  with  ordinarj-  imprisonment. 

When  she  left  Madame  Marneffe  she  v\'ent  straight 
to  Monsieur  Rivet,  and  found  him  in  his  office. 

"  Well,  Monsieur  Rivet,"  she  said,  after  slipping  the 
bolt  of  his  door,  "you  were  right.  Poles  —  scoundrels! 
men  without  faith  or  decencv  !  " 

"  Men  who  want  to  set  Europe  on  fire,"  said  the 
pacific  Rivet;  "who  want  to  rnin  commerce  and  mer- 
chants for  the  sake  of  a  countiy  which  the}'  tell  me  is 
full  of  bogs  and  Jews,  not  to  speak  of  Cossacks  and 
serfs,  —  species  of  wild  beasts  falselj-  classed  as  human 
beings.  Those  Poles  misunderstand  the  age.  We  are 
no  longer  barbarians.  War,  my  dear  lady,  is  a  thing 
of  the  past ;  it  went  out  with  the  kings.  Our  period  is 
the  triumph  of  commerce,  of  the  industrj-  and  sagacity 
which  created  Holland.  Yes,"  he  continued,  working 
himself  up,  "  this  is  an  epoch  when  the  masses  will 
obtain  all  hy  the  legal  development  of  their  liberties, 
b}'  the  pacific  working  of  constitutional  institutions. 
That 's  what  these  Poles  ignore  and  I  hope  —    But 
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what  were  you  saying,  my  dear?''  he  added,  interrupt- 
ing himself  as  he  saw  by  his  workwoman's  manner  that 
the  science  of  politics  was  not  in  her  mind. 

"  Here  are  those  papers,"  returned  Bette.  "  If  I  don't 
mean  to  lose  my  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten 
francs,  I  must  put  that  scoundrel  in  prison." 

"  I  told  3'ou  so,"  said  the  oracle  of  the  quartier  Saint- 
Denis. 

The  establishment  of  Eivet,  successor  of  Pons  Broth- 
ers, was  still  in  the  rue  des  Mauvaises-Paroles,  in  the 
old  Langeais  mansion,  built  by  the  illustrious  family-  of 
that  name  in  the  days  when  the  great  lords  gathered 
around  the  Louvre. 

"  And  for  that  reason  I  have  been  blessing  you  as  I 
came  along,"  answered  Lisbeth. 

'•  If  he  suspects  nothing,  you  can  put  him  under 
lock  and  key  by  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  said  the 
judge,  consulting  his  almanac  as  to  the  hour  of  sun- 
rise ;  ''  but  not  until  the  da}'  after  to-morrow,"  he  aided, 
"because  you  can't  imprison  a  man  without  notifying 
him  that  a  writ  is  to  be  issued  for  his  arrest." 

"  What  a  stupid  law  !  "  said  Bette.  "  Of  course  the 
debtor  runs  away." 

"He  has  the  right  to,"  replied  the  judge,  smiling; 
"  and  therefore  the  best  way  is  —  " 

"As  for  that,  I'll  take  the  notification  to  him  m}-- 
self,"  said  Bette,  interrupting  him,  "  and  tell  him  I  have 
been  forced  to  borrow  money,  and  that  the  lender  in- 
sists on  this  formality-.  I  know  my  man.  He  won't  even 
unfold  the  paper  ;  he  '11  light  his  pipe  with  it." 

"  Ha !  pretty  good,  pretty  good,  Mademoiselle  Fischer ! 
Well,  take  it  easy;  the  affair  is  as  good  as  settled.   But, 
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stop  one  moment ;  it  is  n't  enough  to  lock  up  a  man. 
People  don't  indulge  in  that  judicial  luxury  except  to 
get  back  their  money.    Who  is  to  paj-  you? " 

"  Those  who  paj-  him." 

"  Ah,  j-es  ;  I  forgot  that  the  ministry  of  war  has  or- 
dered a  monument  for  one  of  our  clients.  This  house 
has  famished  manj'  a  uniform  to  General  Montcornet, — • 
he  blackened  them  so  fast  in  cannon-smoke.  Ah,  what 
a  brave  fellow  he  was !  —  and  he  paid  rectal 

A  marshal  of  France  may  have  saved  his  emperor 
and  his  country,  but  his  highest  praise  from  the  lips  of 
commerce  will  ever  be  that  he  "  paid  recta." 

"  Well,  then,  Saturday,  Monsieur  Kivet,  you  can  be 
read}'  to  take  him.  By  the  way,  I  am  leaving  the  rue 
du  Doj-eune  to  live  in  the  rue  Vanneau." 

"  You  are  right.  I  was  always  sorry  to  see  j-ou  in 
that  hole  of  a  place,  which,  in  spite  of  vay  repugnance 
to  everything  that  looks  like  opposition,  I  make  bold 
to'  say  disgraces  —  yes,  disgraces  the  Louvre  aud  the 
place  du  Carrousel.  I  worship  Louis  Philippe  ;  he  is 
mj'  idol,  —  the  august  and  perfect  representative  of  the 
class  on  which  he  has  founded  his  dynasty  ;  and  I  shall 
never  forget  what  he  did  foi'  gold  lace  hy  re-establishing 
the  National  Guard." 

"  When  I  hear  you  talk  like  that,"  said  Lisbeth,  "  I 
wonder  they  have  never  made  yon  a  deputy." 

"  They  fear  lay  devotion  to  the  dynast}-,"  replied 
Rivet,  "  M3'  political  enemies  are  those  of  the  king. 
Ah,  what  a  noble  nature !  what  a  fine  family !  lu 
short,"  he  added,  continuing  his  declamation,  "he  is 
my  ideal  of  manners  and  customs,  economy-,  morals, 
everything !     But  the  completion  of  the  Louvre  is  one 
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of  the  conditions  on  which  we  gave  him  his  crown  ;  and 
I  do  admit  that  the  civil  hst,  to  which  wc  put  no  fixed 
limit,  has  left  the  heart  of  Paris  in  a  most  distressing 
condition.  It  is  precisel}-  because  I  am  myself  a,  juste 
milieu  that  I  desire  to  see  the  middle  of  Paris  in  a  bet- 
ter state.  That  quarter  makes  me  shudder.  You  might 
be  murdered  there  any  daj-.  —  Well,  so  j'our  Monsieur 
Crevel  is  appointed  major  of  his  legion  ?  I  hope  we 
shall  have  the  furnishing  of  his  epaulets." 

"  I  dine  there  to-da^',  and  I  will  send  him  to  you." 
Lisbcth  believed  she  could  still  hold  the  exile  within 
her  clutches  hy  cutting  off  liis  communications  with  the 
outer  world.  If  he  no  longer  produced  worivs  of  art  he 
would  be  forgotten,  like  a  man  buried  in  a  cave  where 
she  alone  could  go  and  see  him.  Thus  thinking,  she 
enjoyed  two  days'  happiness  in  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion of  dealing  the  baroness  and  Hortense  a  fatal  blow. 
To  reach  the  house  of  Monsieur  Crevel,  which  was 
in  the  rue  des  Saussaj-es,  she  went  bj'  way  of  the  pont 
du  Carrousel,  the  quai  Voltaire,  the  quai  d'Orsay,  the 
]ue  Bellechasse,  the  rue  de  I'Universite,  the  pont  de 
la  Concorde,  and  the  avenue  Marigny.  This  illogical 
route  was  dictated  by  the  logic  of  the  passions,  always 
extremely-  antagonistic  to  legs.  While  Bette  was  going 
along  the  quays  she  walked  slowlj',  with  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine.  Her  reasonings  were 
justified.  She  had  left  Weneeslas  dressing  himself,  and 
she  was  sure  that  as  soon  as  he  felt  he  was  safe  from 
observation  he  would  take  the  shortest  way  to  the 
Hulots'.  In  fact,  just  as  she  was  lingering  along  by 
tlie  parapet  of  the  quai  Voltaire,  gazing  eagerly  across 
the  river,  she  spied  the  artist  as  he  came  through  the 
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gateway  of  the  Tuileries  to  cross  bj-  the  pont  Royal. 
There  she  came  up  with  the  faithless  one,  and  followed 
him  unseen  —  for  lovers  seldom  look  back — to  Madame 
Hulot's  house,  where  she  saw  him  enter  like  one  in  the 
habit  of  doing  so. 

This  final  proof,  confirming  as  it  did  Madame  Mar- 
neffe's  revelations,  drove  Lisbeth  beside  herself,  She 
reached  Crevel's  house  in  the  state  of  mental  exas- 
peration which  leads  to  murder,  and  found  the  newlj' 
appointed  major  waiting  for  her  and  for  his  children, 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Hulot  junior. 

Celestin  Crevel  is  so  artless  and  true  a  representative 
of  the  Parisian  parvenu  that  it  is  scarcely'  proper  to 
enter  the  house  of  this  fortunate  successor  of  Cesar 
Birotteau  without  an  introduction.  Celestin  Crevel  is 
indeed  a  world  in  himself,  and  as  such  he  deserves, 
more  than  Eivet,  the  honor  of  having  his  porti-ait 
painted,  not  to  speak  of  his  importance  in  this  domes- 
tic drama. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

THE    LIFE    AND    OPINIONS    OF    MONSIEUK    CREVEL. 

Have  3-ou  caci'  remarked  how  in  childhood,  or  at 
the  beginning  of  social  life,  we  create  for  ourselves, 
often  unknowinglj-,  a  model  to  be  followed?  The  clerk 
of  a  bank  when  he  enters  his  master's  salon  dreams  of 
possessing  one  like  it.  If  he  makes  his  fortune  twenty- 
j-ears  later,  it  is  not  the  luxurj-  of  the  time  that  he  will 
set  up  in  his  home,  but  the  old-fashioned  luxury  that 
formerly-  fascinated  him.  No  one  has  anj'  conception 
of  the  al)snrdities  due  to  this  retrospectixe  envy,  just 
as  we  are  ignorant  of  the  follies  due  to  secret  rivalries, 
which  drive  men  to  imitate  a  tj'pe  the^-  malie  for  them- 
selves and  to  spend  their  vitality  in  becoming  shadows. 
Crevcl  was  assistant-mayor  because  his  predecessor  had 
been  one  ;  he  was  major  of  his  legion  because  he  envied 
Birotteau's  epaulets.  Struck  b}-  the  marvellous  improve- 
ments effected  by  the  architect  Grindot  at  the  moment 
when  the  former  master  of  the  ' '  Queen  of  Roses  "  was 
on  the  top  of  the  wheel,  Crevel  "didn't  count  his  pen- 
nies," as  he  said,  when  it  was  a  question  of  furnishing 
his  apartment.  He  had  gone,  eyes  shut  and  purse  open, 
to  Grindot,  an  architect  who  bj'  that  time  was  absolutely 
forgotten.  It  is  impossible  to  know  how  long  extinct 
glorj'  survives  through  such  belated  admirations. 

Grindot  produced  for  the  thousandth  time  his  white 
and  gold  salon  hung  with  red  damask.     His  favorite 
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ebonized  woods,  carved,  as  the  carvings  of  his  day  were 
done,  without  delicacy,  were  now,  since  the  exposition 
of  the  products  of  industry-,  reduced  to  be  the  pride  of 
provincial  households.  The  candelabras,  sconces,  fen- 
ders, chandeliers,  clocks,  etc.,  belonged  to  a  tasteless 
and  barren  period.  A  round  table,  stationed  in  the 
middle  of  the  salon,  had  a  marble  top  inlaid  with 
scraps  of  all  the  Italian  and  antique  marbles  to  be 
had  in  Rome,  where  thej-  manufacture  these  minera- 
logical  slabs  (not  unlike  the  pattern  sheets  of  tailors), 
which  were  the  admiration  of  the  bourgeoisie  of  Crevel's 
circle.  Portraits  of  the  late  Madame  Crevel,  Crevel 
himself,  his  daughter  and  sou  in-law,  by  Pierre  Gras- 
sou,  a  painter  of  renown  among  Crevel's  class  of  people 
(and  to  whom  the  ex-perfumer  owed  the  absurditj'  of  his 
Byronic  attitude),  decorated  the  walls  where  they  were 
hung  in  pairs.  Their  frames,  which  cost  a  thousand 
francs  each,  were  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  costly 
decorations  in  the  cafe  style,  which  would  have  made 
a  true  artist  wince. 

"Wealth  has  never  lost  the  slightest  chance  to  prove 
its  stupidity.  We  might  have  had  ten  Venices  in  Paris 
by  this  time  if  retired  merchants  had  possessed  that  in- 
stinct for  great  things  which  distinguishes  the  Italians. 
It  is  onlj'  latel}'  that  a  Milanese  shop-keeper  bequeathed 
a  hundred  thousand  francs  to  the  Duomo  for  the  regild- 
ing  of  the  colossal  figure  of  the  Virgin  which  surmounts 
the  cupola.  Canova,  in  his  will,  orders  his  brother  to 
build  a  church  costing  four  millions,  and  his  brother 
adds  something  of  his  own.  A  Parisian  bourgeois  (and 
they  all,  like  Rivet,  have  a  love  for  their  city)  would 
never  think  of  supplying  the  bells  which  have  always 
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been  lacking  to  the  towers  of  Notre-Dame.  Consider 
the  large  sums  received  b}'  the  government  from  estates 
to  which  there  are  no  heirs.  Our  rulers  might  com- 
plete the  embellishment  of  Paris  with  the  moneys  spent 
during  the  last  fifteen  j-ears,  by  men  like  Crevel,  on  such 
nonsense  as  stucco  mouldings,  gilt  potterj-,  and  sham 
statues. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  salon  was  a  very  magnifi- 
cent study,  furnished  with  tables  and  cabinets  done  in 
imitation  of  Boule. 

The  bedroom,  hung  with  chintz,  also  opened  into  the 
salon.  Mahoganj'  in  all  its  glor\-  reigned  in  the  dining- 
room,  where  paintings  of  Swiss  views,  richly  framed, 
adorned  the  panels  of  the  wall.  Old  Crevel,  who  indulged 
a  dream  of  travelhng  in  Switzerland,  liked  to  possess 
that  land  in  pictures  in  preparation  for  the  happy  mo- 
ment when  he  should  see  it  in  reality. 

Crevel,  assistant-mayor  and  captain  of  the  National 
Guard,  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  honor,  bad,  as  we 
have  seen,  reproduced  all  the  grandeurs  of  his  unfor- 
tunate predecessor.  Just  where  the  one  had  fallen  un- 
der the  Restoration,  this  other,  totallj'  insignificant,  had 
risen,  —  not  hj  any  strange  freak  of  fortune,  but  by 
force  of  circumstances.  In  revolutions,  as  in  storms  at 
sea,  treasures  go  to  the  bottom,  the  flimsier  and  less  val- 
uable matters  float.  Cesar  Birotteau,  royalist,  in  favor 
at  court,  and  exciting  envj"^,  became-an  object  of  attack 
to  the  middle-class  opposition  ;  whereas  his  successor, 
Crevel,  was  the  embodiment  of  the  same  middle  class 
triumphant. 

The  ex-perfumer's  apartment,  renting  for  three  thou- 
sand francs  and  fairly  bursting  with  the  splendid  vulgar 
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things  which  monej-  buys,  was  on  the  first  floor  of  an  old 
mansion  standing  between  courtj-ard  and  garden.  All 
within  was  kept  in  as  perfect  order  as  the  coleoptera  of 
an  entomologist,  for  Crevel  seldom  lived  there. 

This  sumptuoLis  abode  was  'the  legal  domicile  of  the 
ambitious  major.  The  service  was  performed  hy  a  cook 
and  a  valet  only:  Crevel  hired  two  extra  servants  and 
had  the  dinner  sent  in  by  Chevet  when  he  feasted  his 
political  friends  whom  he  wanted  to  dazzle,  or  when- 
ever he  entertained  his  famil}-.  His  actual  existence, 
formerly  passed  with  Mademoiselle  Heloise  Brisetout  in 
the  rue  Notre-Dame-de-Lorette,  was  now  transferred, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  the  rue  Cauchat.  Ever}'  morning 
the  retired  merchant  (all  retired  shop-keepers  call  them- 
selves retired  merchants)  spent  two  hours  in  the  rue 
des  Saussa3'es  to  look  after  his  business,  and  gave  the 
rest  of  his  time  to  Zaire,  greatlj-  to  Zaire's  annoyance. 
Orosmane-Crevel  had  made  a  settled  bargain  with 
Mademoiselle  Hdlolse ;  she  owed  him  five  hundred 
francs'  worth  of  happiness  per  month,  without  credit. 
Besides  this,  Crevel  paid  for  his  dinner  and  all  ex- 
ti'as.  This  primarj'  contract — he  made  her  besides 
a  number  of  presents  —  seemed  economical  to  the  ex- 
lover  of  the  now  celebrated  Josepha.  He  remarked  to 
his  friends  apropos  of  the  arrangement,  that  it  was  bet- 
ter to  hire  a  carriage  at  so  much  a  month  than  to  keep 
a  stable  of  your  own.  Nevertheless,  if  we  remember 
the  speech  of  the  porter  of  the  rue  Cauchat  to  Baron 
Hnlot,  we  may  believe  that  Crevel  did  not  escape  the 
costs  of  groom  and  coachman. 

Crevel  had,  as  we  have  seen,  turned  his  extreme 
love  for  his  daughter  to  the  profit  of  his  vices.     The 
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immorality  of  his  life  was  justified  bj-  the  highest  fam- 
ilj'  reasons,  and  tlie  ex-perfumer  actually  covered  such 
an  existence  with  a  varnish  of  worth}'  motives.  He 
posed  for  a  man  of  broad  views,  generous,  without 
pettiness  of  ideas,  a  lord  in  small  matters,  —  and  all 
for  the  trifling  sum  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  francs 
a  month.  At  the  Bourse  Crevel  was  held  to  be  supe- 
rior to  his  epoch,  and  all  the  more  because  he  was  a 
hon  vivani. 

In  all  this  Crevel  felt  he  had  gone  ahead  of  his 
predecessor  Birotteau  by  a  hundred  strides. 

"  Well,"  he  said  sharply,  as  soon  as  he  saw  Bette, 
"so  j-ou  are  going  to  man-y  Mademoiselle  Hulot  to  a 
joung  count  30U  ha^e  been  bringing  up  for  her  under 
yoiu-  petticoat?" 

"  It  seems  to  anno}'  j'ou,"  answered  Lisbeth,  fixing 
her  penetrating  eyes  on  Crevel.  "What  interest  have 
you  in  opposing  uiy  cousin's  marriage?  I  am  told  you 
prevented  her  marrying  the  son  of  Monsieur  Lebas." 

"You  are  a  good  girl,  and  verj'  discreet,''  said  Cre- 
vel. "  Xow  do  you  suppose  I  will  ever  forgive  old 
Hulot  for  the  crime  of  depriving  me  of  Josepha?  and 
above  all,  fur  having  made  an  honest  girl,  whom  I 
meant  to  marrj'  in  mj-  old  age,  a  worthless  hussy,  a 
stage-pla^'er,  an  opera  singer?     Never!  never!" 

"  He  's  a  good  fellow,  though,"  said  Bette. 

"  Good-natured,  —  ver}-  good-natured,  —  too  good- 
natured,"  returned  Crevel.  "I  don't  wish  him  ill;  but 
I  mean  to  have  my  revenge,  and  I  shall  take  it.  That 's 
a  fixed  idea  in  my  mind." 

"Is  it  on  that  account  that  you  never  come  to  see 
Madame  Hulot  now  ?  " 
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"  Perhaps  it  is." 

"Ha!  ha!  were  j'ou  paj'ing  court  to  mj-  cousin?" 
said  Lisbeth,  smiling.     "I  tlionght  so." 

"  She  treated  me  like  a  dog,  —  worse  than  a  dog,  — 
like  a  lackt'}-,  or,  I  might  say,  a  political  prisoner.  But 
I  shall  succeed/'  he  said,  closing  his  fist  and  striking 
his  brow  with  it. 

"  Poor  man  !  It  will  be  rather  hard  if  he  finds  his 
wife  defrauding  him,  now  that  his  mistress  has  packed 
him  off" 

"  Josepha  !  "  cried  Crevel.  "  Has  Joscpha  left  him? 
deserted  him?  sent  him  about  his  business?  Bravo, 
Josepha  !  Ah,  Josepha,  you  've  avenged  me  !  I  '11 
send  jo'n  a  pearl  for  each  ear,  my  ex-darling !  But  I 
don't  know  anything  about  all  this,  because,  after  see- 
ing you  that  da}'  when  Adeline  sent  for  me,  I  went  to 
staj'  with  my  friend  Lebas  at  Corbeil,  and  I  haxe  otAy 
just  returned.  Ileloise  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  get 
me  into  the  country-.  I  knew  the  meaning  of  her  tricks ; 
she  wanted  to  have  a  house-warming  in  the  rue  Cau- 
chat  with  all  those  artists  and  vagabonds  and  literary 
fellows,  and  without  me.  I  've  been  tricked  ;  but  I  '11 
forgive  it,  for  Heloise  is  so  amusing.  She  's  an  embrj-o 
Dejazet.  Is  n't  she  funny?  Here  's  a  note  I  found  here 
on  ray  return  :  — 

Old  Fellow,  —  I  have  set  up  my  tent  in  the  rue  Cauchat, 
and  friends  have  made  it  as  good  as  new,  —  I  took  cave  of 
that.  All 's  well.  Come  when  you  like,  llagar  awaits  her 
Abraham. 

Heloise  will  tell  me  the  news.    She  has  got  her  Bohemia 
at  her  fingers'  ends." 
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"  But  vay  cousin  took  Josepha's  treachery  verj'  well," 
said  Bette. 

"  Not  possible  ?"  exclaimed  Crevel,  stopping  short  in 
his  walk,  which  resembled  the  swing  of  a  pendulum. 

' '  Monsieur  Hulot  is  no  longer  j'oung,"  observed  Bette, 
malieioush". 

"  I  know  him.  We  are  all  alike  under  certain  circum- 
stances. Hulot  can't  do  without  an  attachment.  He  is 
even  capable  of  returning  to  his  wife,"  muttered  Cre- 
vel to  himself;  "  she  'd  be  a  novelt}'  to  him  ;  and  then 
—  adieu  to  my  vengeance.  Mademoiselle  Fischer,  you 
could — ah,  j'ou  are  laughing!   You  suspect  something! " 

"  I  am  laughing  at  the  ideas  in  your  mind,"  answered 
Lisbeth.  "Yes,  my  cousin  is  still  beautiful  enough  to 
inspire  a  passion.  I  should  love  her  myself  if  I  were 
a  man." 

"  He  who  has  drunk  will  drink!  "  cried  Crevel,  sen- 
tentiously.  "  You  are  not  telling  me  the  whole  truth. 
The  baron  has  found  a  consolation." 

Lisbeth  nodded  her  head  in  the  affirmative. 

"Ah  !  he  's  lucky  if  he  can  replace  Jos^pha  in  a  day," 
continued  Crevel,  bitterly.  "But  I'm  not  surprised; 
he  told  me  one  night  at  supper  that  when  he  was 
young  he  always  kept  three  mistresses,  —  the  one  he 
w.as  thinking  of  leaving,  the  reigning  deity,  and  a  third 
to  whom  he  paid  court  with  an  eye  to  the  future.  Ah ! 
he's  lucky  to  be  a  handsome  man.  Cousin  Bette,  I'd 
give  —  that  is,  I  'd  gladly  spend  —  fifty  thousand  francs 
to  get  hold  of  that  fine  gentleman's  mistiness,  and  show 
him  that  an  old  fellow  with  a  pot-belly  and  a  bald 
head  won't  let  his  lady  be  whistled  away  from  him 
with  impunity." 
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"  Mj-  situation,"  answered  Bette,  "  obliges  me  to  hear 
all  and  know  nothing.  You  can  talk  to  me  without 
fear;  I  never  repeat  a  word  of  what  people  confide  in 
me.  Whj-  do  you  want  me  to  break  that  rule?  No 
one  would  ever  trust  me  again." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  Crevel ;  "  you  are  the  pearl  of 
old  maids.  But  there-  are  such  things  as  exceptions. 
Tell  me,  does  n't  the  familj-  give  j'ou  an  income  ?  " 

"  My  pride,"  she  said,  "  would  not  allow  me  to  live 
at  anj'  one's  expense." 

"Ah!  if  you  would  ou\y  help  me  to  revenge  my- 
self," continued  the  ex-perfumer,  "I'd  put  ten  thou- 
sand francs  into  an  annuity*  for  you.  Cousin,  tell  me 
who  has  taken  Josepha's  place,  and  you  shall  ha^'e 
enough  to  pay  your  rent,  your  little  breakfast,  and 
the  good  coffee  you  are  So  fond  of ;  j'ou  shall  buy 
pure  Mocha,  if  you  like, — hey?  Ah!  pure  Mocha  is 
so  nice ! " 

"  I  don't  care  so  much  for  the  ten  thousand  francs 
—  though  it  would  give  me  nearlj-  five  hundred  francs 
a  j'ear  —  as  I  do  for  absolute  secrecj',"  said  Lisbeth. 
"  Don't  30U  see,  my  dear  Monsieur  Crevel,  the  baron 
is  verj'  good  to  me  ?     He  is  going  to  pay  my  rent." 

"  Yes,  and  for  how  long,  do  j'ou  suppose?  The  idea 
of  counting  on  that!"  cried  Crevel.  "Where  will  he 
get  the  money?" 

"That  I  don't  know.  But  he  is  spending  at  least 
thirty  thousand  francs  in  furnishing  a  house  for  the 
lady." 

"A  lady!  What,  a  woman  in  societj^?  The  scamp, 
what  luck  !    There  's  no  one  can  equal  him  for  that !  " 

"A  married  woman,  very  well-bred,"  remarked  Bette. 
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"Really?"  cried  Crevel,  opening  liis  eyes  at  tlie  magic 
words  "well-bred." 

"Yes,"  answered  Bette;  "  ful]  of  talent,  musical, 
twenty-three  years  old,  with  a  pretty,  artless  face,  a 
dazzling  skin,  tlie  teeth  of  a  joung  puppy,  eyes  like 
stars,  a  splendid  brow,  and  feet— such  little  feet  I 
never  saw  the  like  !  " 

"  And  her  ears?  "  cried  Crevel,  sharply  stimulated  hy 
this  catalogue  of  beauties. 
"  Ears  fit  to  model." 
"Little  hands?" 

"I  tell  you  in  one  word  that  she's  a  jewel  of  a 
woman;  virtuous,  modest,  full  of  delicacy  —  a  fine  na- 
ture, an  angel,  distinguished  in  ever3'  way.  Her  father 
was  a  marshal  of  France." 

"  Marshal  of  France  !  "  shouted  Crevel,  giving  a  tre- 
mendous jump  ;  "  Good  God  I  damnation  !  in  the  name 
of  fortune!  Oh,  the  rascal!  —  l^xeuse  me,  cousin,  I 
am  going  crazy.  I'd  give  a  hundred  thousand  francs, 
I  do  believe  —  " 

"  But  I  tell  you  she  is  an  honest  woman,  a  virtuous 
woman  ;  the  baron  has  managed  matters  ver^-  well." 
"  He  has  n't  a  penny." 
"  There  's  a  husband  he  has  advanced." 
"Advanced  where?"  cried  Crevel,  with  a  sharp  laugh. 
"In  his  ofBce  already;   and   before   long,  if  he  is 
obliging,  he  will  get  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  honor." 
"  Government  ought  to  take  care  whom  they  deco- 
rate, and  not  waste  the  cross  on  everybody,"  said  Cre- 
vel, with  an  air  of  political  disgust.    "What  is  there 
in  that  old  cur,  I  should  like  to  know?     I  think  I'm 
as  good  as  he,"  he  continued,  looking  in  a  mirror  and 
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assuming  his  attitude;  "  Helo'ise  often  tells  me  (at  a 
moment  when  women  do  not  lie)  that  I  am  —  won- 
derful." 

"Oh!"  said  Bette,  "women  like  stout  men;  thej' 
are  almost  alwaj-s  kind.  Between  you  and  the  baron 
I  should  choose  you.  Monsieur  Hulot  is  witty,  nnd  he 
is  a  fine  man  with  a  good  figure ;  but  you,  you  are 
solid  ;  and  then  —  to  tell  j'on  the  honest  truth  —  you 
seem  to  me  the  greater  scamp  of' the  two  — " 

"It  is  surprising  how  all  women,  even  the  pious 
ones,  like  that  kind  of  man  the  best,"  cried  C'revel, 
catching  Bette  round  the  waist  in  his  delight. 

"  The  difHcultj-  in  this  matter  doesn't  lie  there,"  said 
Bette.  "  You  can  easilj'  see  that  a  woman  with  so 
manj-  advantages  would  n't  be  unfaithful  to  her  pro- 
tector for  a  trifle :  it  would  cost  you  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  for  the  lad3'  expects  her  husband 
to  be  at  the  head  of  a  bureau  in  a  couple  of  years.  It 
was  poverty  that  drove  this  poor  little  angel  into  the 
gulf." 

Crevel  walked  up  and  down  the  salon  excitedlj'. 
"Does  he  love  the  woman?"  he  asked  presently,  when 
his  desires,  lashed  b}-  Lisbeth,  had  turned  into  a  spe- 
cies of  fury. 

"  Judge  for  3'ourself,"  answered  the  old  maid  ;  "  I  don't 
think  he  has  obtained  —  that"  clicking  her  thumbnail 
against  one  of  her  enormous  white  teeth,  "  and  j'et  he 
has  given  her  ten  thousand  francs'  worth  of  presents." 

"  Oh  !  what  a  joke  it  would  be,"  cried  Crevel,  "  if  I 
had  her  first !  " 

"  Goodness  !  I  am  very  wrong  to  tell  you  these  tales," 
said  Lisbeth,  with  a  show  of  remorse. 
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"  No;  I  am  resolved  to  humiliate  j-our  family.  To- 
morrow I  '11  bii}'  j'on  an  annnitj'  of  six  hundred  francs 
in  the  P\inds,  but  j-ou  must  tell  me  all  —  the  name  and 
residence  of  the  Dulcinea.  I  '11  own  to  jou  that  I 
never  had  a  well-bied  woman,  and  the  height  of  mj' 
ambition  is  to  know  one.  The  houris  of  Mohammed  are 
nothing  in  comparison  with  what  J  suppose  a  woman  of 
the  world  to  be.  In  short,  she  is  mj'  ideal,  my  folly  — 
so  great  that  Madame  Hulot  could  never  seem  fifty  years 
old  to  me,"  he  said,  unaware  of  the  keen  intellect  to 
which  he  was  speaking.  "  Come,  my  dear  Lisbeth,  I  am 
read}'  to  sacrifice  one  hundred,  two  hundred  thousand 
francs  —  Hush,  here  are  ray  children,  I  see  them  cross- 
ing the  courtj'ard.  I  give  you  mj'  word  that  no  one 
shall  ever. know  what  you  tell  me  ;  in  fact,  I  don't  want 
you  to  lose  the  baron's  confidence,  on  the  contrarj^.  He 
must  love  the  woman  —  that  old  grannj' !  " 

"  He  is  crazy  about  her,"  replied  Bette.  "  He  did  not 
know  where  to  find  forty  thousand  francs  for  his  daugh- 
ter's dot,  but  he  has  already  unearthed  them  for  this  new 
passion." 

"  And  do  jou  think  she  loves  him?"  asked  Crevel. 

"  What !  at  his  age?  "  returned  Bette. 

"  Oh  !  what  a  goose  I  am  ! "  cried  Crevel,  "  I,  who  let 
Heloise  have  an  artist,  just  as  Henry  IV.  allowed  Belle- 
garde  to  Gabrielle  !  Old  age  !  old  age  !  —  Good  even- 
ing, Ct'lestine  ;  how  are  j-ou,  my  darling,  yon  and  your 
little  one?  Ah,  here  he  is  !  I  declare,  he  is  going  to 
look  like  me.  Good  evening,  Hulot ;  are  things  going 
on  well  ?  I  hear  there 's  to  be  a  marriage  in  the  family 
before  long." 

Celestine  and  her  husband  itiade  him  a  sign  to  be  silent 
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before  Bette,  and  the  daughter  answered  boldlj-,  "  A 
marriage  ?  whose  ?  "  Crevel  at  once  assumed  a  sly  air 
as  if  to  show  that  he  repaired  his  indiscretion. 

"Why,  that  of  Hortense,"  he  said;  "though  it  is 
not  quite  settled.  I  have  just  been  staying  with  Lebas, 
and  there  was  some  little  talk  of  Mademoiselle  Popinot 
for  his  son  —     Come,  dinner  is  ready." 


U 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

LAST   ATTEMPT   OF   CALIBAN    OVER   ARIEL. 

By  seven  o'clock  Lisbeth  wa&  on  her  waj'  home  in 
an  omnibus,  for  she  longed  to  see  Wenceslas,  who,  she 
now  knew,  had  duped  her  for  the  last  three  weeks,  and 
for  whom  she  was  bringing  as  usual  a  bag  full  of  fruit, 
selected  bj  Crevel  himself,  whose  aflection  for  his  cousin 
had  sudden!}'  redoubled.  She  ran  up  to  the  garret  with 
a  rapidit}'  that  took  her  breath  away,  and  found  the 
artist  emplo3-ed  in  finisliing  the  decoration  of  a  casket 
which  he  intended  to  offer  to  his  dear  Hortense.  The 
edge  of  the  cover  was  twined  with  hortensias,  and  little 
Cupids  were  playing  among  the  foliage.  To  defray  the 
cost  of  materials,  the  poor  lover  had  carved  two  tall 
candelabra  for  Florcnt  and  Chanor,  resigning  to  those 
dealers  all  rights  in  the  beautiful  work. 

"  You  have  been  working  too  hard  for  the  last  few 
da3-s,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Lisbeth,  wiping  his  damp 
brow  and  kissing  it.  "Such  exertion  is  dangerous  in 
the  month  of  August.  Your  health  will  suffer.  See, 
here  are  some  peaches  and  plums  I  have  brought  you 
from  old  Crevel's.  Don't  worry  yourself  about  money. 
I  have  borrowed  two  thousand  francs  ;  and  unless  some- 
thing unforeseen  happens,  you  can  repay  me  when  j'ou 
sell  your  clock.  But  I  have  my  doubts  about  the  lender, 
for  he  has  just  sent  me  this  stamped  paper." 
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And  she  placed  the  warning  of  arrest  Rivet  had  al- 
readj'  sent  her  under  the  slvetcli  of  Jilarechal  Montcornet. 

"  Fpr  whom  are  you  doing  that  lovely  thing?"  she 
asked,  taking  up  the  branch  of  hortensias  moulded  in 
red  wax,  which  Weuceslas  had  laid  down  while  he  ate 
the  fruit. 

"  For  a  jeweller." 

"What  jeweller?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Wenceslas.  "  Stidmann  asked 
me  to  twist  the  thing  up  for  him  ;  he  is  very  much 
hurried." 

"  These  are  hortensias,"  she  said  in  a  hollow  voice. 
"  Why  have  j'ou  never  done  anything  in  wax  for  me? 
Was  it  so  impossible  to  make  me  a  ring,  a  casket,  — 
I  don't  care  what,  —  a  keepsake ! "  she  added,  with  a 
dreadful  look  at  her  victim,  whose  eyes,  happily,  were 
lowered.    "Yet  jou  say  jou  love  me." 

"  Can  you  doubt  it,  mademoiselle?" 

"Oh,  what  an  ardent  'mademoiselle'!  Hear  me! 
You  have  been  my  one  thought  ever  since  I  found  you 
dying  here.  When  I  saved  j-our  life  you  gave  it  to 
me.  I  have  never  reminded  you  of  that  engagement, 
but  I  made  it  binding  on  myself.  I  said ,  '  Since  he 
has  given  himself  to  me,  I  swear  to  make  him  rich 
and  happy.'  Well,  I  have  succeeded  in  making  j'our 
fortune." 

"  How?"  cried  the  poor  fellow,  overcome  with  joy, 
and  too  guileless  to  suspect  a  trap. 

"  I  will  tell  j-ou  how,"  resumed  Bette. 

Lisbeth  could  not  deny  herself  the  savage  pleasure 
of  watching  Wenceslas  as  he  looked  at  her  with  filial 
affection  into  which  his  love  for  Hortense  iuteijected  a 
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certain  ardor.  Seeing,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  the 
fires  of  passion  in  the  eyes  of  a  man,  she  fancied  she 
had  lighted  them  herself. 

"  Monsieur  Crevel  offers  us  a  share  of  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  in  a  joint-stock  companj-,  if  you  will 
marrj'  me,"  she  said.  "  He  has  odd  ideas,  that  old 
fellow.     What  do  you  say?"  she  added. 

The  artist,  pale  as  death,  looked  at  his  benefactress 
with  a  lifeless  eye  that  revealed  his  thoughts.  He  was 
silent,  and  seemed  stupefied. 

' '  Xo  one  ever  told  me  so  plainly  that  I  am  hid- 
eously ugly,"  she  said,  with  a  bitter  laugh. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  answered  Steinbock,  "my  benefac- 
tress can  never  be  ugly  in  my  eyes  ;  I  have  the  warm- 
est affection  for  j-ou,  but  I  am  only  thirty  and  — " 

"  I  am  fortj'- three,"  she  interrupted.  "  My  cousin 
Adeline,  who  is  forty-eight,  still  inspires  desperate  pas- 
sions ;  but  she  is  beautiful  —  beautiful ! " 

"  Fifteen  years'  difference,  mademoiselle!  What  sort 
of  home  could  we  make  ?  For  both  our  sakes,  we  ought, 
I  think,  to  reflect.  My  gratitude  is  certainly  equal  to 
j'our  benefactions.  Besides,  I  shall  repaj'  your  money 
in  a  few  days." 

'•  My  money  !  "  she  cried.  "  Oh,  j-ou  treat  me  as  if 
I  were  a  heartless  usurer." 

"Forgive  me,"  said  Wenceslas,  "but  you  speak  of 
it  so  often  —  In  short,  you  have  created  me  ;  do  not 
destroy  me.'' 

"  You  wish  to  leave  me,  —  I  see  it  plainlj-,"  she  said. 
"What  has  given  you  this  strength  of  ingratitude, — 
j'ou  who  are  made  of  wax  yourself  ?  Have  I  lost  your 
confidence,  —  I,  your  guardian  angel,  —  I,  who  have  so 
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often  passed  wliole  nights  in  woAing  for  you,  —  I,  who 
have  spent  the  savings  of  all  my  life  for  your  benefit, 
■who  for  years  have  shared  my  bread,  the  bread  of  a  poor 
working-woman,  with  you,  and  who  gave  you  everything, 
even  courage  !  —  " 

' '  Mademoiselle,  enough  !  enough  !  "  cried  AVenceslas, 
falhng  on  his  linefis  and  taking  her  hand.  "  Ob,  sa}' 
no  more  !  In  three  days  I  will  tell  you  all.  Suffer  me 
to  be  happy,"  he  said,  kissing  her  hands.  "  I  love,  and 
I  am  loved." 

"  AYell,  then,  be  happy,  my  son,"  she  said,  raising  him. 

Then  she  kissed  his  forehead  and  hair  with  the  frenzy 
of  a  man  condemned  to  death,  as  he  parts  with  all  on 
his  last  morning. 

"  Ah,  you  are  the  noblest  and  best  of  women  !  You 
equal  her  I  love  ! "  cried  the  poor  artist. 

"  I  love  you  enough  to  tremble  for  your  future,"  she 
said,  darkly.  "Judas  hung  himself.  All  ingratitude  is 
punished.  You  leave  me,  and  30U  will  never  again  do 
anj'  work  of  value.  Listen  to  me  :  without  marriage,  — 
for  I  am  an  old  maid,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  stifle  your 
j-outh,  3'our  poetry-,  as  j'ou  call  it,  in  arms  that  are  as 
withered  as  the  shoots  of  a  grape-vine,  —  but,  without 
marriage, could  we  not  li\e  together ?  Reflect,  —  I  have 
the  soul  of  business  in  me.  With  ten  years'  toil  I  could 
amass  a  fortune,  for  xay  name  is  Thrift.  AVhereas,  if 
you  marrj'  a  j'oung  woman  who  costs  money,  you  will 
spend  all  and  onl3''work  to  please  her.  Happiness  gives 
nothing  but  memories.  "When  I  think  of  you  I  sit  with 
hanging  arms  for  hours  together.  Ah,  Wenceslas,  stay 
with  me  !  There,  there,  I  understand  it  all  now  !  Yes, 
you  shall  have  mistresses,  pretty  women  like  that  little 
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Marneffe,  who  wants  to  see  jou,  and  who  can  give  j'ou 
l)leasiires  you  cannot  have  with  nie.  You  sliall  many 
when  I  have  amassed  enough  to  give  you  thirtj'  thou- 
sand francs  a  year." 

"You  are  an  angel,  mademoiselle,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  this  hour,"  answered  \Venceslas,  wiping  his  tears. 

"  Ah,  now  you  are  all  I  ask,  my  dear,"  she  said, 
looking  at  him  as  though  intoxicated. 

Vanity  is  so  all-powerful  tiiat  Lisbeth  believed  she 
had  triumphed.  She  had  made  a  vast  concession  in 
offering  Madame  Marneffe.  The  strongest  emotion  of 
her  life  now  took  possession  of  her ;  she  felt  love  for 
the  first  time  inundating  her  heart.  To  gain  another 
such  hour  she  would  have  sold  herself  to  the  devil. 

"  I  am  engaged  to  be  married,"  answered  Steinbock, 
"  and  I  love  a  woman  against  whom  no  other  woman 
can  prevail.  But  j'ou  are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  mother 
whom  I  have  lost." 

The  words  sent  an  avalanche  of  snow  into  the  flaming 
crater.  Lisbeth  sat  down,  and  gazed  with  gloomy  eyes  ■ 
at  that  vision  of  youth,  that  high-born  beauty,  at  the 
handsome  bro\y,  the  fine  hair,  at  all  that  roused  within 
her  tlie  repressed  instincts  of  a  woman  ;  and  little  tears, 
which  dried  instantly,  forced  themselves  for  a  moment 
to  her  ejes. 

"  I  do  not  curse  you,"  she  said  ;  "  you  are  but  a  babe. 
Jlay  God  protect  you  !  " 

She  went  downstairs  and  locked  herself  up  in  her 
apartment. 

•'  She  loves  me,"  said  "Wenceslas,  —  "poor  woman  ! 
How  hotly  eloquent  she  was  !  she  is  crazy." 

This  last  attempt  of  a  hard  and  self-willed  nature  to 
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keep  that  other  image  of  beautj^  aud  charm  for  its  own 
had  so  much  of  violence  about  it  that  it  can  be  likened 
only  to  the  savage  vigor  of  a  drowning  man  making  a 
last  effort  to  reach  the  shore. 

On  the  next  daj'  but  one,  at  half-past  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  as  Comte  Steinbeck  was  sleeping  his  deep- 
est sleep,  some  one  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  garret. 
He  opened  it  and  saw  two  ill-dressed  men,  accompanied 
hy  a  third  whose  coat  proclaimed  him  a  sheriff's  officer. 

' '  You  are  Monsieur  Wenceslas,  Comte  de  Steinbock  ?  " 
said  the  latter. 

"Yes." 

"  My  name  is  Grasset,  monsieur,  successor  to  Mon- 
sieur Louchard,  sheriff's  offlcer." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  of  me?  " 

"  I  arrest  you,  monsieur  ;  you  must  accompany  us  to 
Clich3'.  Be  so  good  as  to  dress  yourself.  "We  have  en- 
deavored to  spare  3'our  feelings,  —  I  have  not  bi'ought 
the  municipal  guard,,  and  there  is  a  carriage  waiting 
below." 

"  Yes,  we  have  done  it  comfortably,"  said  one  of  the 
bailiffs,  "  and  we  count  on  your  generositj-." 

Steinbock  dressed,  and  was  taken  downstairs  b}-  the 
bailiff's,  each  holding  an  arm  ;  he  was  put  into  the  coach, 
and  the  driver  started  without  orders,  hke  a  man  who 
knew  where  to  go.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  poor 
stranger  was  securely  locked  up,  without  having  made 
an  appeal,  so  great  was  his  astonishment. 

At  ten  o'clock,  he  was  called  down  to  the  ofHce  of  the 
prison  to  see  Lisbeth,  who,  all  in  tears,  gave  him  some 
money,  telling  him  to  live  well,  and  get  a  room  large 
enough  to  work  in. 
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"Mj'  dear,"  she  said,  "don't  speak  of  5'oiir  aiTest  to 
any  one  ;  don't  write  it  to  a  living  soul ;  it  would  ruin 
j-our  future.  We  must  hide  this  disgrace.  I  shall  soon 
get  30U  released,  —  I  am  going  now  to  collect  the  monej' ; 
don't  be  anxious.  Write  me  what  I  shall  bring  30U 
for  your  work.     You  shall  be  free  soon  or  I  shall  die." 

"Twice  I  owe  my  life  to  you!"  he  cried;  "for  I 
should  lose  more  than  my  life  if  I  were  thought  a 
scoundrel." 

Lisbeth  went  awa}'  with  a  joj-ful  heart ;  she  hoped  to 
break  off  the  marriage  with  Hortense  bj-  keeping  the 
exile  under  lock  and  kej',  and  declaring  that  he  had 
returned  to  Russia,  pardoned  by  the  exertions  of  a  wife 
whom  he  had  left  there.  To  carry  out  this  scheme  she 
went  to  IMadame  Hulot's  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, though  it  was  not  the  day  on  which  she  habitually 
dined  there.  But  she  longed  to  witness  the  tortures 
which  her  little  cousin  would  undergo  when  the  hour 
came  for  Wenceslas  to  arrive. 

"Have  you  come  to  dinner,  Bette?"  said  Madame 
Hulot,  hiding  her  vexation. 

"Yes." 

"  Then  I  will  go  and  tell  them  to  be  punctual,"  said 
Hortense,  "  for  you  don't  like  waiting." 

Hortense  made  a  sign  to  her  mother  not  to  be  anxious, 
for  she  meant  to  tell  the  footman  to  send  away  Monsieur 
Steinbock  when  he  arrived ;  but  the  footman  was  out, 
Hortense  was  obliged  to  give  her  order  to  the  chamber- 
maid, and  the  chambermaid  went  upstairs  to  get  her 
sewing  before  she  went  to  the  antechamber. 

"  Well,  Hortense,"  said  Bette,  when  the  young  girl 
returned,  "  j-ou  never  ask  me  now  about  my  lover." 
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"  True  enough,  what  is  he  doing?  "  said  Hortense  ;  '■  I 
see  he  has  become  celebrated.  You  ought  to  be  satis- 
fled,"  she  whispered  in  her  cousin's  ear  ;  "  they  talk  of 
nothing  now  but  Monsieur  Wenceslas  Steinbock." 

" Ttiej'  talk  too  much,"  answered  Bette,  aloud:  "he 
is  getting  restless.  I  could  charm  him  awaj'  from  the 
dissipations  of  Paris,  for  I  know  my  power  over  him  ; 
but  it  seems  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  wanting  to  keep 
such  a  fine  artist  in  Russia,  is  going  to  pardon  him." 

"Nonsense!"  said  the  baroness. 

"How  did  3-ou  hear  that?"  said  Hortense,  whose 
heart  was  seized  with  a  sort  of  cramp. 

"  Why,"  replied  Bette,  with  devilish  malice,  "  a  per- 
son who  has  the  best  claim  to  him  ■ — -  his  wife  —  wrote 
and  told  him  so ;  he  got  the  letter  to-da\',  and  wants  to 
start  at  once.  It  is  very  foolish  of  him  to  leave  France 
for  Russia." 

Hortense  glanced  at  her  mother  as  her  head  drooped 
to  one  side ;  the  baroness  had  barelj'  time  to  catch  her 
daughter  before  she  fainted  away,  white  as  the  lace  about 
her  neck. 

"  Lisbeth !  you  have  killed  her ! "  cried  Madame  Hulot. 
"You  were  born,  to  be  our  misfortune  !  " 

"  How  is  it  my  fault? "  exclaimed  Bette,  rising  and 
assuming  a  threatening  attitude,  to  which  the  baroness 
in  her  trouble  paid  no  attention. 

"I  was  wrong,"  said  Adeline,  holding  Hortense; 
"ring  the  bell,  Bette." 

At  this  instant  the  door  of  the  room  opened ;  the 
two  women  turned  their  heads,  and  saw  Wenceslas 
Steinbock,  to  whom  the  cook,  in  the  absence  of  the 
chambermaid,  had  opened  the  front  door. 
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"  Hortense  !  "  he  cried,  springing  toward  the  three 
women. 

He  kissed  his  love  on  her  forehead  before  the  ej-es 
of  her  mother,  but  so  respectfullj'  that  the  baroness 
made  no  objection.  It  was  better  than  all  the  salts  of 
England  against  the  fainting  fit.  Hortense  opened  her 
ej-es,  saw  AVenceslas,  and  her  color  returned.  A  moment 
later  she  was  herself  again. 

"So  this  is  what  you  were  concealing  from  me?" 
said  Bette,  smiling  at  Wenceslas,  and  pretending  to 
guess  the  truth  from  the  evident  confusion  of  her  two 
cousins.  "  How  came  you  to  steal  my  lover?  "  she  said 
to  Hortense,  leading  her  into  the  garden. 

Hortense  candidl}'  related  the  whole  .=itory.  Her  father 
and  mother,  convinced,  she  said,  that  Bette  had  no  idea 
of  marrying,  had  authorized  Comte  Steinbock's  visits. 
But  Hortense,  like  the  Agnes  of  old,  attributed  to  ac- 
cident her  purchase  of  the  group  and  the  first  visit  of 
the  artist,  who,  she  declared,  was  anxious  to  ascertain 
the  name  of  its  owner.  Steinboek  soon  joined  the 
cousins  and  thanked  Bette,  privately,  for  so  quickly 
delivering  him.  Lisbeth  replied,  jesuitically,  that  the 
creditor  had  made  such  vague  promises  that  she  only 
expected  to  release  him  on  the  following  day,  but  she 
supposed  the  man  had  felt  ashamed  of  the  persecu- 
tion and  had  taken  the  steps  himself  She  appeared 
pleased  at  the  result,  and  congratulated  Wenceslas  on 
his  happiness. 

"  Naughty  boy ! "  she  said  to  him  aloud  before  Hor- 
tense and  her  mother,  "  if  you  had  told  me  night  before 
last  that  j-ou  loved  my  cousin  Hortense  and  that  she 
loved  j'ou,  3'ou  would  have  saved  me  many  tears.     I 
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thought  j-ou  were  going  to  abandon  your  old  friend, 
your  mentor,  when,  on  the  contrary,  you  are  about 
to  be  my  cousin.  In  future  you  are  bound  to  me  by 
ties,  feeble  it  is  true,  but  which  suffice  for  the  love  I 
liave  sworn  to  j'ou." 

She  kissed  Wenceslas  on  the  forehead.  Hortense 
flung  herself  into  her  cousin's  arms  and  burst  into 
tears. 

"  I  owe  my  happiness  to  j'ou,"  she  said,  "  and  I  will 
never  forget  it." 

"  Cousin  Bette,"  said  the  baroness,  kissing  Lisbeth, 
in  her  jo}'  at  the  easj'  manner  in  which  matters  were 
settling  themselves,  "  the  baron  and  I  have  a  debt  to 
discharge  toward  3-ou.  Come  and  talk  over  matters  in 
the  garden,"  she  added,  carrying  her  off. 

So  Lisbeth  played,  to  all  appearances,  the  part  of 
guardian  angel  to  the  familj' ;  she  felt  herself  an  object 
of  importance  to  Crevel,  to  Hulot,  to  Adeline,  and  to 
Hortense. 

"  We  wish  you  not  to  work  any  longer,"  began  the 
baroness.  "Let  us  suppose  that  j'ou  earn  forty  sous 
a  day,  not  including  Sundays,  that  makes  six  hundred 
francs  a  j'cjar.     How  much  have  you  laid  b}'?" 

"  Four  thousand  five  hundred  francs." 

"  Poor  cousin  !  "  said  the  baroness,  lifting  her  eyes 
to  heaven  as  she  thought  of  the  toil  and  privations  by 
which  that  sum  had  been  accumulated  through  tliirty 
j'ears.  Lisbeth,  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  exclama- 
tion, saw  in  it  the  contemptuous  pity  of  a  parvenue, 
and  her  hatred  acquired  a  fresh  dose  of  gall  at  the 
ver}'  moment  when  Adeline  was  overcoming  her  dis- 
trust for  her  childhood's  tyrant. 
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"We  will  add  ten  thousand  five  hundred  francs," 
resumed  Adeline,  "  and  give  you  a  life-interest  in  the 
whole,  with  reversion  of  the  capital  to  Hortense.  Thus 
YOU  will  get  an  income  of  six  hundred  francs  secured  to 
you." 

Lisbeth  seemed  at  the  summit  of  happiness.  When 
she  re-entered  the  salon,  with  her  handlierchief  at  her 
eyes,  apparently  drying  the  tears  of  joy,  Hortense  told 
her  of  the  favors  whicli  were  being  showered  on  Wen- 
ceslas,  now  tlie  idol  of  the  family*. 

When,  the  baron  entered  the  room  the  baroness  had 
just  formalh'  addressed  Steinbocli  as  her  son,  and  ap- 
pointed that  day  fortnight  for  tlie  wedding,  subject  to 
her  husband's  approval.  The  whole  family  at  once 
surrounded  him,  some  to  whisper  these  facts  in  his  ear, 
others  to  embrace  him. 

"  You  have  gone  too  far,  madame,"  he  said  severely. 
"The  marriage  is  not  a  certaintj',"  he  continued,  with 
a  look  at  Steinbock,  who  turned  pale. 

The  luckless  artist  said  to  himself,  "  He  has  heard 
of  my  arrest." 

"  Come,  children,"  said  the  baron,  motioning  Hor- 
tense and  her  lover  into  the  garden. 

He  sat  down  with  them  on  a  bench  in  the  kiosk, 
which  was  covered  with  lichen. 

"Monsieur  le  comte,  do  j'ou  love  my  daughter  as 
much  as  I  loved  her  mother?"  said  the  baron. 

"  More,  monsieur,"  replied  the  artist. 

"  Her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  peasant,  and  she 
hadn't  a  pennj-." 

"Give  me  Mademoiselle  Hortense  such  as  she  is, 
without  a  trousseau  even." 
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"Absurd!"  said  the  baron,  smiling.  "  Hortense  is 
the  daughter  of  a  councillor  of  state  in  the  ministrj-  of 
War,  decorated  with  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
honor,  a  brother  of  Comte  Hulot  of  immortal  glorj-, 
who  will  soon  be  a  marshal  of  France !  Besides,  she 
has  a  dowry." 

"It  is  true,"  said  the  happy  lover,  "  that  I  seem  to 
be  ambitious,  but  if  my. dear  Hortense  were  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  day-laborer,  I  should  marry  her  all  the  same." 

"  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know,"  said  the  baron. 
"  Run  away,  Hortense,  I  want  to  talk  to  Monsieur  le 
comte  ;  you  see  now  that  lie  sincereh'  loves  3'ou." 

"Oh,  papa!  I  knew  you  were  joking,"  cried,  the 
happy  girl. 

"Mj'  dear  Steinbock,"  said  the  baron,  with  infinite 
grace  of  diction  and  charm  of  manner,  as. soon  as  he 
was  alone  with  the  artist,  "  I  gave  my  son  two  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  when  he  married,  and  the  poor 
lad  has  never  asked  for  one  penny  of  it,  and  he  will 
never  get  one.  My  daughter's  dowrj-  is  also  two  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  which  yo\i  must  acknowledge  to 
have  received  — '' 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  le  baron." 

"  How  you  catch  me  up  !  "  said  Hulot.  "  Have  the 
goodness  to  listen.  I  do  not  expect  from  a  son-in-law 
the  generosity  I  have  a  right  to  claim  from  a  son.  My 
son  knew  what  I  could  do  and  would  do  for  his  future. 
He  will  one  day  be  a  minister,  and  obtain  his  two  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  readilj'.  As  for  jou,  young  man, 
it  is  another  matter  altogether.  You  will  receive  sixty 
thousand  francs  invested  in  the  Funds  at  five  per  cent, 
in  3'our  wife's  name.     This  will  be  charged  with  a  small 
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annuity  for  Lisbeth,  but  she  won't  live  long ;  she  is 
consumptive,  as  I  happen  to  know  ;  don't  sa\'  so,  how- 
ever, to  any  one  ;  let  the  poor  thing  die  in  peace.  My 
daughter  will  have  an  outfit  costing  twenty  thousand 
francs ;  her  mother  puts  six  thousand  francs'  worth  of 
her  diamonds  into  it." 

"  Monsieur,  j'ou  overwhelm  me,"  said  Steinboek, 
bewildered. 

"As  to  the  remaining  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
francs  —  " 

"Say  no  more,  monsieur,"  cried 'the  artist.  "  I  wish 
my  dear  Hortense  —  " 

"  Will  j-ou  listen  to  mc,  elTervescent  j'oung  man  ?  As 
to  the  hundred  and  twentj'  thousand  francs,  I  have  not 
got  them,  but  you  will  receive  them  —  " 

"Monsieur  —  " 

"  — from  the  government,  in  orders  for  statues  which 
I  pledge  j'ou  my  honor  I  will  obtain  for  you.  You 
already  have  an  atelier  at  the  marble-works.  Exhibit 
a  few  fine  statues  and  I  will  get  you  into  the  Institute. 
There  is  a  great  desire  in  high  places  to  oblige  my 
brother  and  me,  and  I  hope  to  succeed  in  getting  you 
certain  work  at  Versailles  which  will  secure  at  least  a 
quarter  of  the  sum.  Then  you  will  get  orders  from  the 
municipality  of  Paris,  and. some  from  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  —  in  short,  you  will  have  so  much  to  do,  my  dear 
fellow,  that  you  will  be  obliged  to  call  in  assistance. 
In  that  way  I  shall  pay  j'ou  the  full  amount.  It  is  for 
you  to  say  if  a  dot  paid  in  that  manner  will  satisfy  you. 
Examine  j'our  own  capabilities." 

"  I  am  capable  of  making  my  wife's  fortune  all  alone, 
even  if  I  had  no  such  help,"  cried  the  brave  artist. 
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"  A  man  after  my  own  heart !  "  exclaimed  the  baron. 
'-'  Ah  !  that  noble  spirit  of  youth  that  fears  nothing  !  I 
could  have  ovcrthrovvu  armies  for  the  woman  I  loved. 
Well,"  he  added,  taking  the  young  man's  hand  and 
stroking  it,  "you  have  my  consent.  Isext  Sunday-  we 
will  sign  the  marriage  contract,  and  the  following  Sat- 
urday-—  to  the  altar !     It  is  my  wife's  birthday." 

"  All 's  well !"  cried  the  baroness  to  her  daughter,  as 
they  stood  at  the  window.  "Your  father  and  your 
lover  are  embracing  each  other." 

When  "U'enceslas  reached  home  that  evening  he 
found  an  explanation  of  the  enigma  of  his  release. 
The  porter  gave  him  a  large  package  which  contained 
the  papers  relating  to  his  debt  and  a  receipt  in  full, 
accompanied  hy  the  following  letter  :  — 

My  Dear  AA'exceslas, — I  went  to  your  hou.<!e  at  ten 
o'clock  this  morning,  to  take  you  to  a  royal  highness  who 
wants  to  see  you.  There  I  heard  that  certain  brigands  have 
carried  you  off  to  an  isle  of  their  own,  called  Clichy. 

I  went  at  once  to  find  Leon  de  Lora  and  told  him  you 
could  n't  get  back  short  of  four  thousand  francs,  and  that 
your  future  would  be  ruined  if  I  could  not  take  you  to  see 
the  royal  patron.  Joseph  Bridau,  that  man  of  genius  once 
poor  himself,  who  knows  your  story,  happened  luckily  to 
be  there.  My  son,  between  them,  they  made  up  the  money! 
I  went  and  paid  that  Bedouin  who  committed  the  crime  of 
leze-genius  in  locking  you  up.  As  I  had  to  be  at  the  Tuil- 
eries  by  twelve,  I  could  not  go  and  see  you  sniffing  the  air  of 
freedom.  You  are  a  gentleman;  I  have  pledged  my  word 
for  you  to  my  two  friends;  but  be  sure  you  go  and  see  them 
to-morrow. 

Leon  and  Bridau  don't  wish  you  to  pay  them  in  money; 
they  both  want  a  group,  and  thereby  they  show  their  sense. 
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That  is  what  he  thinks  who  wishes  he  could  call  himself 

your  rival,  but  is  only 

Your  comrade, 

Stidmann. 

P.  S.  —  I  told  the  prince  you  would  get  back  from  a  jour- 
ney to-morrow,  and  he  said  "  Very  good,  then  to-morrow." 

Wenceslas  slept  on  a  bed  of  roses  without  a  crum- 
pled leaf,  spread  for  him  b}'  the  halting  goddess  Favor, 
who  steps  more  slowly  for  men  of  genius  than  Justice  or 
even  Fortune,  because  Jupiter  has  chosen  not  to  band- 
age her  e^-es.  Easily'  deceived  \>y  the  wiles  of  charla- 
tans, attracted  by  their  trappings  and  their  trumpets, 
she  spends  the  time  she  ought  to  take  in  searching  for 
men  of  merit  hidden  away  in  corners  in  gazing  at  such 
shows. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  explain  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  Baron  Hulot  was  able  to  get  together  the  amount 
of  his  daughter's  dowry,  and  yet  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  delightful  afiartment  in  which  he  was  about  to 
install  Madame  Marneffe.  His  financial  ideas  bore  the 
stamp  of  the  genius  that  guides  spendthrifts  and  reck- 
less people  through  bogs  and  morasses  where  so  many- 
others  perish.  Nothing  can  better  show  the-  singular 
powers  bestowed  by  ^•ice ;  powers  to  which  are  owing 
the  great  deeds  done  from  time  to  time  bj'  ambitious 
and  licentious  men,  —  in  fact,  by  all  those  who  follow 
the  devil. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

IN  WHICH  THE  TAIL-END  OF  AN  ORDINARY  NOVEL  APPEARS 
IN  THE  VERY  MIDDLE  OF  THIS  TOO  TROE,  RATHER  ANAC- 
EEONTIC,  AND  TERRIBLY  MORAL  HISTORY. 

On  the  morning  of  the  preceding  day  an  old  man, 
Johann  Fischer,  in  default  of  thirty  thousand  francs 
borrowed  of  him  by  his  niece's  husband,  Baron  Hulot, 
found  himself  compelled  to  make  an  assignment,  unless 
the  baron  repaid  him  that  day. 

The  worthy  old  man,  with  the  white  hairs  of  seventy 
winters  on  his  head,  had  so  blind  a  confidence  in  Hulot, 
who  to  the  old  Bonapartist  was  a  ray  of  the  Napo- 
leonic sun,  that  he  was  walking  with  the  bank-messen- 
ger quietly'  up  and  down  the  antechamber  of  the  little 
ground-floor  apartment,  hired  for  eight  hundred  francs, 
where  he  carried  on  his  divers  enterprises  in  grain  and 
forage. 

"  Marguerite  has  gone  to  get  the  money  a  few  steps 
from  here,"  he  said  to  the  messenger. 

The  man  in  gray  with  silver  buttons  knew  the  hon- 
esty of  the  old  Alsatian  so  well  that  he  was  willing  to 
go  away  without  the  thirtj'  thousand  francs,  but  the 
debtor  insisted  that  he  should  wait,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  yet  eight  o'clock.  Just  then  a  cabriolet 
drove  up ;  the  old  man   sprang  into  the  street,  hold- 
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ing  out  his  liaud  in  perfect  faith  to  Baron  Hulot,  who 
placed  notes  for  thirty  thousand  francs  in  it. 

"  Drive  three  doors  off  from  here  and  wait ;  I  '11  tell 
j-ou  whj',"  said  old  Fischer.  "  Here,  3"0Hng  man,"  he 
added,  returning  to  the  antechamber  and  counting  out 
the  money  to  the  representative  of  the  bank. 

When  the  latter  was  fairly  out  of  sight,  Fischer  called 
up  the  cab  in  which  his  august  nephew,  the  late  Empei- 
or's  right  arm,  sat  waiting,  and  said,  as  he  followed  him 
into  the  house,  "  You  don't  want  the  P.ank  of  France  to 
know  that  you  paid  me  that  thirty  thousand  francs  on  a 
note  endorsed  by  you.  It  is  a  good  deal  for  a  man  like 
30U  to  be  willing  even  to  sign  it." 

"  Let  us  go  and  sit  at  the  end  of  your  garden,"  said 
Hulot.  "  You  are  sound?  "  he  continued,  seating  him- 
self under  an  arbor  of  grape-vines  and  looking  the  old 
man  over  as  a  dealer  in  human  flesh  looks  at  a  substi- 
tute for  the  conscription. 

"Sound  for  an  annuity,"  answered  the  lean,  vigor- 
ous, bright-eyed  old  man,  in  a  lively'  tone. 

"  Do  j'ou  suffer  from  heat?  " 

"No;  on  the  contrary." 

"  What  do  30U  say  to  Africa?  " 

"A  fine  countr}' !  Frenchmen  followed  the  Little 
Corporal  over  there." 

"  Well,  for  the  safety  of  us  all,  you  must  go  to 
Algiers." 

"  But  my  business  here?  " 

"  A  clerk  in  the  War  office,  just  retired,  will  buy  you 
out." 

"  AVhat  am  I  to  do  in  Algiers?" 

"  Furnish  provisions  for  the  arm}-,  grain  and  forage  ; 
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I  have  3'oiir  commission  in  my  pocket.  You  can  get 
j'our  supplies  in  tbat  country  for  seventy  per  cent  less 
than  the  price  30U  will  receive  for  them." 

"  How  am  I  to  get  them  ?  " 

"By  foraging,  raiding,  seizing  them  anywhei'e.  Al- 
giers (a  countr3'  of  which  ver3'  little  is  known,  though" 
we've  been  there  eight  years)  is  full  of  all  kinds  of  grain 
and  forage.  When  these  supplies  belong  to  the  Arabs 
we  seize  them  under  a  varietj'  of  pretexts ;  when  they 
belong  to  us  the  Arabs  try  to  grab  them.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  fighting  and  struggling,  and  no  one  rightly 
knows  how  much  is  stolen  on  either  side.  In  the  open 
country  there  is  no  chance  to  count  the  bushels  of 
wheat  or  the  bales  of  hay  as  you  do  in  the  markets  and 
the  rue  d'Enfer.  Besides,  the  Arab  sheiks,  like  our 
spahis,  are  fond  of  cash,  and  they'll  sell  supplies  at 
veiy  low  prices.  The  War  Department  requires  a  fixed 
quantit}-  of  provisions,  and  it  estimates  the  price,  not 
b}'  their  actual  cost,  but  by  the  difficult}'  and  danger  of 
procuring  them.  That's  Algiers  from  a  victualler's 
point  of  view.  It  will  be  a  dozen  years  before  we  gov- 
ernment folks  see  clear  in  the  matter ;  meantime,  indi- 
viduals have  good  eyes.  So  5-ou  see,  I  send  3"ou  out  to 
make  your  fortune  ;  but  I  put  j'ou  there  as  Napoleon 
put  a  poor  marshal  on  the  throne  of  a  kingdom  where 
he  wanted  a  finger  in  the  pie.  My  dear  Fischer,  I  am 
ruined.  I  must  have  a  hundred  thousand  francs  within 
a  year." 

"I  see  no  harm  in  getting  them  out  of  the  Bedouins," 
said  Fischer,  imperturbably.  "  We  did  that  under  the 
empire." 

' '  The  purchaser  of  your  business  will  come  and  see 
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j'ou  this  morning  and  paj'  you  ten  thousand  francs 
down,"  continued  Hulot.  "  Won't  that  be  enough  to 
get  you  to  Africa  ? " 

The  old  man  nodded  assent. 

"  As  to  the  mone}'  jou  will  want  when  you  get  there, 
don't  worry  about  that,"  resumed  the  baron.  "  I  want 
the  rest  of  the  purchase  mone}'  here  —  " 

"All  is  yours,  my  blood  if  necessary,"  said  the  old 
man. 

"  Oh,  don't  be  alarmed,"  cried  Hulot,  thinking  his 
uncle  more  clear-sighted  than  he  was  ;  "  as  to  the  ways 
and  means  of  getting  j'our  supplies,  your  honor  is  not 
in  danger ;  everything  depends  on  the  military  authori- 
ties ;  I  have  the.  appointing  of  them  down  there,  and  I 
am  sure  of  them.  Now,  uncle  Fischer,  remember,  this 
is  a  secret  of  life  and  death  ;  I  know  you,  I  trust  j'ou, 
and  I  've  spoken  without  circumlocution." 

"  I  '11  go,''  said  the  old  man  ;  "  and  for  how  long?" 

"  Two  years.  You  will  make  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  of  your  own  and  live  happy  ever  after  in  the 
Vosges." 

"  It  shall  be  as  j'ou  wish  ;  my  honor  is  yours,"  said 
the  old  man,  tranquill}-. 

"Ah!  there's  a  man  after  my  own  heart!"  cried 
the  baron.  "  But  yo\i  shall  not  start  until  j'ou  have 
seen  j-our  great-niece  happily  married.  She  will  be  a 
countess." 

But  the  raiding  of  Arabs,  the  ravaging  of  villages, 
and  the  sum  paid  by  the  war-clerk  for  Fischer's  busi- 
ness, could  not  all  at  once  furnish  the  sixty  thousand 
francs  which  the  baron  needed- for  his  daughter's  dot, 
and  the  forty  thousand  which  he  was  spending  or  in- 
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tending  to  spend  on  Madame  Marneffe.  Besides,  how 
and  where  had  he  obtained  the  thirtj'  thousand  francs 
he  had  just  paid  to  old  Fischer? 

A  few  daj's  earlier  Hulot  had  insured  his  life  for  one 
hundred  and  fiftj'  thousand  francs  for  three  years  in 
two  companies.  AVith  the  policies,  on  which  the  pre- 
mium was  paid,  in  his  pocket,  he  said  to  the  banker 
Xucingen,  baron  and  peer  of  France,  with  whom  he 
was  driving  from  the  Chamber  of  Peers  on  their  way 
to  dinner :  — 

"Baron,  I  want  seventy  thousand  francs,  and  I  ask 
you  to  lend  them  to  me.  I  '11  secure  you  by  an  assign- 
ment of  my  salary  for  three  years  ;  it  is  twenty-five 
thousand  francs  a  year,  and  the  total  will  therefore  be 
seventj--flve  thousand.    What  do  you  say?"  . 

"  You  may  die." 

Hulot  nodded. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  drawing  a  paper  from  his  pocket, 
"and  here  's  a  policy  of  insurance  on  my  life  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs,  which  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  j-ou  to  the  amount  of  eighty  thousand." 

"  tSubbose  j-ou  lose  your  siduation?"  said  the  mil- 
lionnaire  baron,  with  his  horrible  German  accent. 

The  non-millionnaire  baron  became  thoughtful. 

"  Oh  !  I  only  make  dat  opjection  to  show  you  dat  I 
run  some  dancher  in  gifing  j'ou  dat  sum.  You  moost  be 
hard-up,  for  der  pank  has  j-our  zignadure." 

"  I  am  just  marrying  my  daughter,"  said  Hulot,  "  and 
I  have  no  property,  —  like  other  men  who  serve  the  gov- 
ernment in  these  ungrateful  daj'S,  when  those  five  hun- 
dred bourgeois  of  the  Chamber  never  think  of  rewarding 
patriotism  and  devotion  as  the  Emperor  did  —  " 
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"  Xonzenze  !  j-ou  baf  had  ChosL-pha,"  interrupted  the 
bauker;  "  dat  egsplaius  all.  Bedween  ourselves,  the 
Due  d'Herouville  did  j'ou  a  great  zervice  iu  ztealing 
dat  leech  out  of  your  burse." 

The  transaction  was  accomplished  bj'  the  help  of  a 
little  usurer,  named  Vauviuet,  one  of  those  satellites  of 
a  great  banking-house  who  lead  the  wa}'  for  their  ra- 
pacit3-,  just  as  the  pilot-fish  is  said  to  precede  a  shark. 
This  man  promised  Baron  Hulot,  for  he  was  anxious  to 
conciliate  the  favor  of  the  government  official,  to  give 
hiin  at  once  thirty  thousand  francs  in  letters  of  exchange 
at  ninet}-  days'  sight,  promising  to  renew  them  four 
times,  and  not  put  them  in  circulation.  The  purchaser 
of  Fischer's  business  was  to  pa}'  fort}'  thousand  francs 
for  it,  and  to  receive  an  order  to  supply  the  forage 
needed  in  a  department  near  Paris. 

Such  was  the  disgraceful  entanglement  into  -svliich  a 
man,  hitherto  honest  and  one  of  the  ablest  supporters  of 
the  Xapoleonic  era,  was  drawn  by  his  passions.  Pecula- 
tion and  extortion  were  employed  to  pa}'  for  usury,  usury 
to  supplj'  his  lusts  and  marrj-  his  daughter.  This  science 
of  prodigality',  this  toil  after  money  were  undertaken  to 
appear  superb  in  the  ej'es  of  Madame  Marnefi'e,  to  be 
the  Jupiter  of  a  second-rate  Dauae  !  No  greater  activ- 
ity, intelligence,  or  courage  was  ever  displayed  in  the 
honest  pursuit  of  fortune  than  the  baron  now  emplo3'ed 
to  plunge  head  foremost  into  a  liornets'-nest.  While 
attending  to  the  affairs  of  his  department  he  looked 
after  the  work-people,  the  upholsterers,  and  the  small- 
est details  of  the  rue  Yanneau.  With  his  mind  absorbed 
in  Madame  Marneffe,  he  still  went  to  the  sessions  of  his 
Cliamber,  and  was  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  so  that 
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neither  his  family  nor  any  one  else  was  aware  of  what 
really  preoccupied  him, 

Adeline,  surprised  to  hear  that  her  uncle  Fischer  was 
paid  and  to  see  a  clot  named  in  the  marriage  contract, 
was  conscious  of  a  certain  uneasiness  in  the  midst  of 
her  joy  at  her  daughter's  marriage,  arranged  apparently 
under  honorable  circumstances  ;  but  the  evening  before 
the  wedding  (appointed  by  the  baron  to  coincide  with 
the  daj'  on  which  Madame  Marneffe  was  to  take  posses- 
sion of  her  new  apartment)  Hector  put  an  end  to  his 
wife's  surprise  and  anxiety  by  the  following  marital 
announcement. 

"  Adeline,"  he  said,  "  now  that  we  have  married  our 
daughter  all  our  anxieties  on  that  head  are  over.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  give  up  the  world  ;  for  I  shall 
onlj'  keep  mj-  situation  three  j-ears  longer,  bj-  which  time 
I  can  retire  on  a  pension.  Meantime  vihy  should  we 
spend  so  much  monej'  uselessly'?  This  apartment  costs 
six  thousand  francs  a  year,  we  keep  four  servants,  and 
our  costs  of  living  are  at  least  thirtj'  thousand.  Of  course 
you  wish  me  to  fulfil  m}-  pledges?  —  well,  I  have  as- 
signed over  m}-  salary-  for  the  next  three  j'ears  to  get 
the  monej'  to  paj'  3'our  uncle  Fischer,  and  to  provide 
for  Hortense  on  her  marriage  —  " 

"Ah,  you  did  right,  dear  friend,"  she  cried,  seizing 
his  hands  and  kissing  them. 

His  words  had  put  an  end  to  her  fears. 

"  I  must  ask  j-ou  to  make  a  few  little  sacrifices,"  he 
continued,  releasing  his  hands  and  laying  a  kiss  on 
her  brow.  "  I  have  found  a  handsome  apartment  in 
the  rue  Plumet,  on  the  first  floor,  quite  suitable,  with 
elegantlj'  carved  woodwork,  and   costing   only  fifteen 
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hundred  francs  a  month.  You  would,  need  only  one 
woman,  and  I  can  manage  with  one  man." 

"Yes,  Hector." 

"By living  simph'  —  though  keeping  up  appearances 
of  course  —  you  need  n't  spend  more  than  six  thousand 
francs  a  year,  not  counting  my  personal  wants  which 
I  shall  take  upon  myself  to  provide  for." 

The  generous  woman  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

"  What  happiness  to  be  able  to  prove  my  love  for 
you!"  she  cried.  "How  wise,  how  full  of  resources 
you  are  !  —  " 

"  Once  a  week  we  will  receive  the  family;  on  other 
days,  you  know,  I  seldom  dine  at  home.  You  can  very 
well  dine  twice  a  week  with  "\"ictorine  without  compromis- 
ing jour  dignity,  and  twice  with  Hortense ;  then,  as  I 
think  I  can  make  up  my  quarrel  with  Crevel,  we  can  dine 
once  a  week  with  him  ;  these  five  dinners  and  our  fam- 
ily gathering  at  home  will  almost  fill  the  week,  without 
counting  outside  invitations  —  ' 

"  I  can  economize,"  said  Adeline. 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  he,  "you  are  the  pearl  of  wives." 

"  My  good  and  precious  Hector !  I  shall  bless  you  with 
my  last  breath,"  she  answered,  "  for  j'ou  have  given  my 
Hortense  a  happy  future." 

This  was  how  the  home  and  support  of  the  beautiful 
Madame  Hulot  began  to  dwindle ;  and  it  was,  let  us 
add,  the  first  step  in  the  total  abandonment  of  the  wife 
solemnlj-  promised  to  the  mistress. 

Crevel,  who  was  of  course  invited  to  the  signing  of 
the  marriage  contract  behaved  as  though  the  scene 
with  which  this  history  opened  had  never  taken  place, 
and  as  if  he   had   no   cause  of  anger   against  Baron 
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Hulot.  Celestin  Crevel  was  good-natured ;  he  was  al- 
ways rather  too  much  of  an  ex-perfumer,  but  he  was 
now  endeavoring  to  rise  to  the  majestic  in  honor  of  his 
elevation  as  major  of  the  Legion.  He  even  talked  of 
dancing  at  the  wedding. 

"  Dear  ladj',"  he  said  gracefully  to  Madame  Hulot, 
"people  in  our  position  know  how  to  forget;  do  not 
banish  me  from  j-our  home,  and  deign  to  embellish 
mine  hy  dining  there  occasionallj-  with  our  children. 
Do  not  fear ;  I  will  never  again  express  the  feelings 
which  lie  in  the  depths  of  my  heart.  I  behaved  like 
a  fool ;  for  I  lose  too  much  by  forcing  j'ou  to  avoid 
me  —  " 

"  Monsieur,  an  honest  woman  h.is  no  eai's  for  such 
speeches  as  those  to  which  j-ou  allude.  If  j'ou  keep. 
30ur  word,  j-ou  need  not  doubt  the  pleasure  with  which 
I  shall  welcome  the  end  of  a  quarrel,  —  always  very 
painful  in  a  famil}'." 

"  Well,  old  grumbler  !  "  cried  Baron  Hulot,  carrying 
Crevel  forcibly'  into  the  garden.  "You  avoid  me  everj-- 
where,  even  in  my  own  house.  ■Wh3f  should  two  ama- 
teurs of  the  fair  sex  quarrel  about  a  petticoat  ?  Bah ; 
it  is  positively  vulgar." 

"  Monsieur,  not  being  a  handsome  man  like  j'our- 
self,  my  powers  -of  seduction  do  not  enable  me  to  repair 
my  losses  as  easily  as  you  appear  to  do  —  " 

' '  Sarcasm,  hey  ?  "  cried  the  baron. 

"  Allowable  against  conquerors  when  a  man  is 
vanquished." 

The  conversation,  begun  on  this  tone,  ended  in  a 
complete  reconciliation ;  but  Crevel,  nevertheless,  held 
firm  to  his  private  intentions  of  revenge. 
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Madame  JIarneffe  wished  to  be  invited  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Mademoiselle  Hulot.  To  admit  his  future  mis- 
tress into  his  wife's  salon  the  baron  was  obliged  to  ask 
all  the  clerks  of  his  division  and  their  wives.  A  grand 
ball  thus  became  a  necessitj".  Like  a  true  housekeeper, 
Madame  Hulot  calcnlated  that  an  evening  part3'  would 
cost  less  than  a  grand  dinner  and  would  enable  them  to 
receive  more  people.  The  marriage  therefore  made 
much  noise  in  societ3\ 

The  Marcchal  Prince  of  "Wissembourg  and  the  Baron 
de  Niicingen  were  the  witnesses  for  the  bride ;  Comte 
Eugene  de  Rastignac  and  Comte  Popinot  for  Steinbock. 
After  the  latter  grew  famous  the  most  illustrious  mem- 
bers of  the  Polish  emigration  sought  him  out.  The 
Council  of  State ;  the  department  of  the  government 
in  which  the  baron  was  a  director ;  and  the  armj-,  wish- 
ing to  honor  the  Comte  de  Forzhcim,  were  all  repre- 
sented bj-  distinguished  members.  At  least  two  hundred 
invitations  were  solicited.  "We  can  therefore  understand 
JMadame  Marneffe's  anxiety  to  appear  in  all  her  glor}' 
at  such  a  part}-. 

The  baroness  sold  her  diamonds  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  her  diuighter's  home,  reserving  onlj-  the  finest  for 
the  wedding  outfit.  The  sale  brought  twentj-  thousand 
francs,  of  which  five  thousand  were  spent  on  the  trous- 
seau,—  what  were  the  remaining  fifteen  thousand  for 
the  furnishing  of  the  new  house,  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  requirements  of  modern  luxur3?  But  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Hulot  junior,  Crevel  and  the  Comte  de 
Forzheim  had  severall}^  made  important  presents ;  and 
the  old  uncle  still  held  in  reserve  a  large  sum  for  the 
purchase  of  silver  plate.    Thanks  to  such  help,  the  most 
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exacting  Parisian  woman  would  have  been  satisfied  witli 
tiie  houseliold  of  the  new  pair  in  the  pretty  apartment 
chosen  in  the  rue  Saiut-Dominique  near  the  esplan- 
ade of  tiie  Invalides.  All  was  in  keeping  with  the 
fresh  young  love  of  the  young  couple/  so  pure,  so  frank, 
so  true  on  either  side. 

The  great  day  arrived  ;  and  it  was  to  be  a  great  day 
for  others  beside  Hortense  and  Wenceslas.  Madame 
Marneffe,  invited  to  be  present  at  the  marriage,  in- 
tended to  give  a  house-warming  in  the  rue  Vanneau  on 
the  morrow. 

Is  there  any  one  who  has  not  in  the  course  of  his 
life  been  present  at  a  wedding  ball?  Every  one  can 
tax  his  memory  and  smile  as  he  evokes  recollections 
of  those  gaj'ly  dressed  individuals  whose  countenances 
are  made  gay  to  match  their  wedding  garments.  If 
any  social  fact  ever  proved  the  influence  of  environ- 
ment it  is  the  spectacle  of  a  wedding  fete.  The  smart- 
ness of  some  reacts  so  much  on  others  that  persons 
accustomed  to  wear  appropriate  clothing  seem  to  be- 
long to  the  category  of  those  for  whom  a  wedding  is 
a  marked  event  in  their  lives.  Who  does  not  remember 
the  grave  eldcrlj^  men,  so  indifferent  to  the  scene  that 
the.y  wear  their  ordinar3-  black  coats ;  the  old  mar- 
ried people,  whose  faces  betray  a  sad  experience  of 
the  life  the  young  ones  are  about  to  begin ;  the 
pleasures  which  effervesce,  like  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
of  champagne ;  the  envious  young  girls,  the  mar- 
ried women  preoccupied  with  their  toilets,  the  poor 
relations  whose  scanty  adornments  contrast  with  those 
of  the  people  in  gold  lace,  the  gourmands  who  think 
only  of  their  supper,  and  the  players  with  their  minds 
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on  the  card-table  ?  Everybody-  is  there,  —  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  envious  and  tiie  envied,  the  philosophers 
and  the  fools, — all  grouped  like  plants  in  a  basket 
round  a  central  rare  flower,  the  bride.  A  wetlJing  ball 
is  societ}-  in  miniature. 

At  the  liveliest  moment  of  all  Crevel  took  the  baron 
by  the  arm,  and  whispered  in  his  oar  in  the  most  natu- 
ral manner  in  the  world,  "Bless  my  soul !  what  a  prett\- 
little  woman  that  is  in  pink !  —  the  one  over  there  who 
is  stabbing  you  with  her  eyes  !  " 

"Wiio?" 

"  The  wife  of  that  sub-director  jou  are  pushing  along, 
heaven  knows  how,  —  Madame  Marnefle." 

"  How  do  you  know  that?  " 

"  Come,  Hulot,  I'll  forgive  all  your  wrongs  to  me  if 
jou  will  present  me  in  her  house,  and  I '11' let  you  come 
to  Heloise  Brisetout's.  Everjbody  is  asking  who  that 
charming  creature  is.  Are  you  sure  that  none  of  youv 
clerks  whom  I  see  here  will  tell  how  the  appointment  of 
her  husliand  came  about?  Oh,  j^ou  \\xcky  scamp  !  She 
is  worth  a  good  many  appointments.  Come,  let 's  be 
friends,  Cinna." 

' '  Better  friends  than  ever,"  said  the  baron  to  the 
perfumer;  "and  I'll  promise  to  do  you  a  good  turn. 
In  less  than  a  month  I  '11  ask  you  to  dinner  with  my 
little  angel ;  for  we  have  got  to  the  angel  point,  old 
fellow.  I  advise  3'ou  to  do  like  me,  —  give  up  the 
demons." 

Cousin  Bette,  installed  in  a  pretty  little,  apartment 
on  the  third  floor  in  the  rue  Vanneau,  left  the  ball  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  came  home  to  look  at  the  two  certifi- 
cates of  stock  which  were  to  yield  her  twelve  hundred 
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francs  a  year  ;  the  life-interest  onl}'  being  hers,  Crevel's 
monej-  reverting  to  Madame  Hulot  junior,  and  Adeline's 
to  the  Comtesse  Steinbock.  It  is  easj-  to  guess  how 
Crevel  obtained  the  information  about  Madame  Mar- 
neffe  whieh  he  mentioned  to  the  baron.  Monsieur 
Marneffe  being  absent,  no  one  knew  this  secret  affair 
except  cousin  Bette,  Hulot,  and  VaMrie. 

The  baron  had  committed  the  great  imprudence  of 
presenting  Madame  Marneffe  with  a  ball-dress  far  too 
elegant  and  costly  for  the  wife  of  a  sub-ofHcial ;  the 
other  women  were  instantl}-  jealous  of  her  beauty  and 
her  clothes.  Mutterings  were  heard  behind  the  fans  ; 
for  Marueffe's  poverty  was  a  matter  of  common  talk 
among  his  fellow-clerks,  —  in  fact,  the  husband  was 
begging  for  help  at  the  very  time  when  the  baron  fell 
in  love  with  the  wife.  Moreover,  Hector  had  not  been 
able  to  conceal  his  delight  at  Valerie's  social  success. 
Elegant  in  appearance,  quiet  and  demure  in  manner, 
she  underwent  that  minute  scrutinj'  which  many  women 
dread  on  their  first  entrance  into  societj*. 

After  putting  his  wife  and  daughter  and  son-in-law 
into  a  carriage,  the  baron  managed  to  escape  from  the 
ball-room  without  being  missed,  leaving  his  son  and 
daughter-in-law  to  plaj'  the  part  of  hosts.  He  got  into 
Madame  Marneffe's  carriage  and  went  home  with  her 
to  the  rue  Vanneau  ;  but  on  the  waj-  he  found  her  pen- 
sive and  silent,  almost  sad. 

"  Does  ray  happiness  grieve  j'ou,  Valerie?"  he  said, 
drawing  her  to  him  in  the  carriage. 

"Ah,  mj'  friend,  can  j-ou  not  understand  that  a  poor 
woman  must  be  sad  at  committing  her  first  error,  even 
though  the  shameful  conduct  of  her  husband  maj^  have 
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fieed  her?  Do  j'ou  think  I  am  without  soul,  without 
beliefs,  without  religion?  You  showed  such  indiscreet 
joy  this  evening,  —  j-ou  have  held  me  up  in  such  an 
odious  light,  —  wh}',  a  collegian  would  have  shown  more 
decenc}'  than  j'Ou  !  All  those  ladies  tore  me  to  pieces 
with  their  e3-es  and  their  tongues.  There  is  no  woman 
who  does  not  care  for  her  reputation  ;  and  j'Ou  have 
destroyed  mine.  Ah,  I  am  indeed  3-ours  !  and  nothing 
can  now  excuse  mj-  error  but  mj-  fldelitj'.  Monster !  " 
she  exclaimed,  laughing,  and  letting  him  embrace  her, 
"  3'ou  knew  ver3'  well  what  3'ou  were  about.  Madame 
Coquet,  the  wife  of  the  head-director,  sat  down  b3'  me 
to  admire  mj'lace.  '  It  is  English  point,'  she  said  ;  'did 
it  cost  much,  madame  ? '  'I  reall3'  don't  know,'  I  replied ; 
'  it  belonged  to  m3'  mother ;  I  am  not  rich  enough  to 
buy  such  things.' " 

Madame  Marneffe  had  contrived  to  so  bewitch  the 
old  beau  of  the  empire  that  he  really  believed  she 
was  committing  her  first  error,  and  that  he  himself  in- 
spired her  with  such  love  as  to  make  her  forget  her 
duty.  She  told  him  Marneffe  had  virtuall3'  aban- 
doned her  three  days  after  their  marriage ;  from  that 
time  she  had  remained  a  virtuous  3'oung  girl,  perfectl3' 
content  and  happy,  because  she  regarded  marriage  as 
an  odious  thing.  The  situation,  she  admitted,  was  a 
sad  one. 

"If  love  were  the  same  as  marriage  1"  she  said, 
weeping. 

These  coquettish  lies,  which  most  women  in  Valerie's 
situation  are  in  the  habit  of  telling,  dangled  the  roses 
of  the  seventh  heaven  before  the  baron's  eyes. 

Earh'  in  the  morning,  the  baron,  at  the  height  of 
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happiness,  having  found  his  Valerie  the  most  innocent 
of  30ung  girls  and  the  most  consummate  of  demons, 
returned  to  relieve  Monsieur  and  Madame  Hulot  junior 
of  their  dutj'  as  hosts.  The  dancers,  mostly  strangers 
to  the  family,  who  often  take  complete  possession  of  a 
house  OH  the  occasion  of  a  wedding,  were  still  in  the 
mazes  of  that  wearisome  dance  called  the  "  cotillion," 
the  plaj-ers  were  still  at  the  card-table,  and  old  Crevel 
had  won  six  thousand  francs. 

The  newspapers  of  the  following  day  contained  this 
item :  — 

"  The  marriage  of  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Steinbeck  and 
Mademoiselle  Hortense  Hulot,  daughter  of  Baron  Hulot 
d'Ervy,  councillor  of  state,  and  director  iu  the  ministry  of 
War,  took  place  this  morning  at  the  church  of  Saint  Thomas 
d'Aquin.  The  ceremony  was  witnessed  by  a  large  company, 
among  them  several  of  our  artistic  celebrities,  —  Leon  de 
Lora,  Joseph  Bridau,  Stidmann,  Bixiou  ;  also  the  notabil- 
ities of  the  Wax  office,  and  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  Polish  emigration,  Comte  Paz,  Comte  Lagiuski,  etc. 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte  Wenceslas  de  Steinbock  is  the  great 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  general  of  Charles  the  TweKth, 
king  of  Sweden.  Having  taken  part  in  the  Polish  insur- 
rection, the  young  count  sought  refuge  in  France,  where  the 
fame  of  his  genius  has  naturalized  him  among  us.'' 

Thus,  in  spite  of  Baron  Hulot's  terrible  financial 
straits,  nothing  that  public  opinion  demands  was  want- 
ing to  the  mai-riage  of  his  daughter,  not  even  the  no- 
toriety given  by  newspapers.  The  celebration  was  in 
everj'  respect  equal  to  that  of  the  mari'iage  of  Hulot 
junior  with  Mademoiselle  Crevel.    This  fgte  lessened  the 
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talk  which  was  current  about  the  councillor's  financial 
difficulties,  and  the  dot  given  to  his  daughter  explained 
the  necessitj'  he  was  under  of  borrowing  money. 

Here  ends  what  may  be  called  the  introduction  to 
this  history.  What  has  now  been  i-elated  is  to  the 
drama  which  completes  it  like  the  premises  of.  a  propo- 
sition or  the  argument  of  a  Greek  tragedj-. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

ASSETS    OF    THE    FIRII    BETTE    AND   VALERIE MAKNEFFE 

ACCOUNT. 

When  a  Parisian  married  woman  is  determined  to 
make  merchandise  of  her  beauty  it  does  not  follow  that 
she  makes  her  fortune.  We  sometimes  meet  remark- 
able women  of  brilliant  intelligence  in  frightful  povertj-, 
ending  in  misery  a  life  begun  in  pleasure  ;  and  the  rea- 
son is  that  the  intention  of  following  a  disgraceful  life 
for  the  sake  of  its  profits  under  the  guise  of  an  honest 
married  woman  is  not  all  that  is  required.  Vice  does 
not  win  its  triumphs  easily  ;  it  so  far  resembles  genius 
that  it  needs  a  concurrence  of  fortunate  circumstances 
to  bring  it  to  a  climax  of  success.  Do  away  with  the 
strange  preceding  phases  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
Emperor  would  never  have  existed  ;  he  would  have 
been  a  second  edition  of  Fabert.  Venal  beauty  with- 
out adorers,  without  celebrit}',  without  the  badge  of 
dishonor  given  bj"  dissipated  fortunes,  is  like  Correg- 
gio  in  a  garret,  —  genius  neglected  and  expiring.  The 
Parisian  Lais  must  therefore  find  some  man  rich  enough 
to  pay  her  price.  She  must  also  maintain  a  constant 
and  extreme  elegance  about  her,  for  it  is  in  fact  her 
banner ;  she  must  have  the  manners  of  good-breeding 
to  flatter  a  man's  self-love,  the  wit  of  Sophie  Arnould 
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to  rouse  the  apsithj'  of  opulence,  and  she  must  make 
each  libertine  desire  her  hj-  seeming  faithful  to  a  single 
one,  whose  happiness  then  becomes  the  env)'  of  all. 

These  conditions,  which  that  class  of  women  call 
their  "  chances,"  are  difficult  to  realize,  although  Paris 
is  a  citj'  of  millionnaires,  of  men  of  leisure,  idle,  blase, 
and  full  of  caprices.  Providence  appears  to  have  spe- 
ciall3'  protected  in  this  respect  the  homes  of  the  lower 
middle  classes,  for  whom  such  obstacles  are  greatl}-  in- 
creased bj'  the  surroundings  in  which  thej-  revolve.  Nev- 
ertheless, there  is  many  a  Madame  IMarneffe  in  Paris, 
—  enough  to  justif}-  our  making  Valerie  a  type  in  this 
history  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  France.  Some 
women  of  this  class  are  instigated  by  real  passion  as 
well  as  by  poverty-,  —  like  Madame  Colleville,  who  was 
so  long  attached  to  one  of  the  greatest  orators  of 
the  Left,  the  banker  Keller ;  others  are  led  solely  by 
vanity,  like  Madame  de  la  Baudraye,  who  alwaj's  con- 
tinued semi-virtuous,  notwithstanding  her  flight  with 
Lousteau.  Some  are  carried  awaj'  hy  a  love  of  dress  ; 
others  bj'  the  impossibilit}-  of  keeping  up  appearances 
on  insufficient  means.  Perhaps  we  maj-  say  that  the 
parsimonj-  of  the  State  and  the  Cliambers  has  caused 
man}'  such  evils,  and  given  birth  to  great  corruptions. 
The  world  is  filled  at  the  present  moment  with  pity  for 
the  condition  of  the  working-classes.  The}-  are  repre- 
sented as  throttled  by  the  manufacturers  ;  but  the  State 
is  ten  times  moi-e  cruel  than  the  most  grasping  capi- 
talist. In  the  matter  of  salaries  it  pushes  economy  to 
the  verge  of  foil}-.  If  a  man  works  well,  emploj'ers  will 
pay  him  for  his  work ;  but  what  does  the  State  do 
for  the  vast  crowd  of  its  obscure  and  faithful  toilers  ? 
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To  leave  the  path  of  virtue  is  an  inexcusable  crime 
in  a  married  woman  ;  j-et  tliere  are  degrees  of  crime  in 
the  situation.  Some  women,  far  from  being  absolutely 
depraved,  hide  their  errors  -and  remain  respectable  in 
appearance,  like  the  two  we  have  just  named  ;  while 
others  add  to  their  crime  the  shamelessness  of  spec- 
ulation. Madame  Marneffe  is  the  type  of  those  am- 
bitious married  courtesans  who  from  the  start  adopt 
depravity  with  all  its  consequences,  and  resolve  to  make 
their  fortune  while  amusing  themselves,  without  scru- 
ple as  to  the  means  employed.  Such  women  usually 
have,  like  Madame  Marneffe,  decoj's  and  accomplices 
in  their  husbands.  These  Machiavellis  in  petticoats 
are  the  most  dangerous  of  their  sex,  and  of  all  the  evil 
species  of  Parisian  woman  thej'  are  the  worst.  Courte- 
sans like  the  Josephas,  the  Schontzes,  the  Malagas,  and 
the  Jennj'  Cadines  bear  on  their  person  a  frank  adver- 
tisement of  their  trade,  as  luminous  as  the  red  lan- 
tern of  prostitution  or  the  argand  lamps  of  a  gambling 
hell.  A  man  knows  when  he  sees  them  that  he  is  going 
to  his  ruin.  But  soft-spoken  decency',  the  semblance 
of  virtue,  the  hypocritical  affectations  of  the  married 
woman  who  lets  nothing  be  seen  but  the  common  house- 
hold wants,  who  apparently  sets  her  face  against  im- 
prudence, lead  men  to  a  ruin  that  has  none  of  the 
excitements  of  show,  and  is  all  the  more  strange  be- 
cause the  man,  though  he  may  excuse  his  foll^',  can 
never  explain  it  to  himself.  It  is  a  shameful  account 
of  extravagance  and  expense,  without  the  joj-ous  intox- 
ications that  make  a  man  a  spendthrift.  The  fatlier  of 
a  family  ruins  himself  without  meretricious  fame  or  tlie 
consolations  of  gratified  vanity. 
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This  allocution  will  strike  like  an  arrow  to  the  heart 
of  man}'  families.  There  are  Madame  Marneffes  in  all 
conditions  of  social  life,  even  in  the  midst  of  courts ; 
for  Valerie  is  a  sad  realitv,  drawn  from  life  in  ever}- 
detail.  Unhappilj-,  this  portrait  will  cure  no  man's 
mania  for  angels  with  soft  smiles,  pensive  glances,  art- 
less faces,  and  hearts  that  are  monej'-bags. 

About  three  years  after  the  marriage  of  Hortense,  — 
that  is,  in  1841, — Baron  Hulot  d'Erv}' was  supposed 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  have  reformed,  and  j'et 
Madame  Marnefle  was  costing  him  twice  as  much  as 
Jos(;pha  had  ever  done.  Valerie,  however,  though  al- 
waj'S  well  dressed,  affected  the  simple  habits  of  a  woman 
married  to  a  government  emploj-e;  she  kept  all  her  lux- 
ury for  her  own  apartment  and  her  personal  adornment 
at  home.  She  sacrificed  her  Parisian  vanities  to  her 
dear  Hector ;  but  whenever  she  did  go  to  the  theatre 
it  was  always  in  a  pretty  new  bonnet  and  a  dress  of 
the  choicest  elegance ;  the  baron  took  her  there  in  a 
carriage,  and  provided  one  of  the  best  boxes. 

The  apartment  in  the  rue  Vanneau,  which  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  second  floor  of  a  large  modern  house 
standing  between  tlie  couityard  and  garden,  had  an  air 
of  the  utmost  respectability.  Its  lux  my  was  nothing 
more  than  chintz  hangings  and  handsome,  convenient 
furniture.  The  bedroom,  however,  was  exceptional,  and 
displaj-ed  an  extravagance  dear  to  the  Jenny  Cadines 
and  the  Schontzes, — lace  curtains,  cashmeres,  broca- 
telle  portieres,  chimney  ornaments  made  from  designs 
by  Stidmann,  a  little  etagere  crowded  with  treasures,  — 
for  Hulot  did  not  choose  to  put  his  Valeric  in  a  nest 
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inferior  in  magnificence  to  the  lair  of  gold  and  pearls 
of  a  Josepha.  The  two  principal  rooms  —  a  dining- 
room  and  salon  —  were  modestly  furnished,  the  one  in 
red  damask,  the  other  in  carved  oak.  But  at  the  end 
of  six  months,  the  baron,  led  away  bj-  the  desire  to 
have  everything  in  keeping,  added  ephemeral  luxnrj'  to 
this  plain  elegance,  such  as  pieces  of  costly  furniture 
and  a  silver  dinner  service  costing  twentj'-four  thousand 
francs. 

In  two  j-ears  Madame  Marneife's  house  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  ver}-  agreeable.  Cards  were  plaj-ed 
there.  Valerie  herself  was  held  to  be  wittj-  and  amiable, 
and  a  rumor  was  spread,  to  justify  the  change  in  her 
mode  of  living,  that  a  large  legacj'  from  her  "natural 
father,"  Marechal  Monteornet,  had  been  paid  to  her 
by  a  trusted  agent  with  whom  he  had  privately  left  it. 
With  an  eye  to  the  future,  Valerie  added  religious  cant 
to  social  hypocris}'.  Punctilious  in  her  Sunday  observ- 
ances, she  got  the  credit  of  piety.  She  collected  money 
in  church,  became  one  of  the  almoners,  carried  the  com- 
munion bread,  and  did  some  little  good  in  the  parish 
with  Hector's  monej'.  Everything  about  her  establish- 
ment was  proper.  Many  persons  spoke  of  the  purity 
of  her  connection  with  the  baron,  —  an  old  man,  thej- 
said,  and  one  with  a  platonic  liking  for  the  bright  spirit, 
the  charming  manners,  and  the  conversation  of  Madame 
MarneflFe,  a  liking  like  that  of  the  late  Louis  XVIII.  for 
a  well-phrased  note. 

The  baron  always  left  the  house  with  the  rest  of  the 
corapanj-  at  midnight,  and  returned  half  an  hour  later. 
The  preservation  of  the  secret  is  thus  explained : 
The  porters  of  the  house  were  Monsieur  and  Madame 
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Olivier,  who  by  the  influence  of  the  baron  —  a  friend  of 
the  proprietor  in  search  of  a  concierge  —  had  passed 
from  their  humble  and  unproductive  position  in  the  rue 
du  Doj-enne  to  the  more  lucrative  and  pretentious  lodge 
in  the  rue  Vanneau.  Now,  Madame  Olivier,  formerlj- 
lingere  in  the  household  of  Charles  X.,  having,  as  she 
expressed  it,  fallen  from  that  position  with  the  legiti- 
mate branch,  was  the  mother  of  three  children.  The 
eldest,  an  under-clerk  in  a  notary's  office,  was  the  ob- 
ject of  his  parents'  fervent  adoration.  This  Benjamin, 
threatened  by  the  conscription  for  the  last  five  years, 
was  just  about  to  have  his  brilhant  career  cut  short 
when  Madame  MarnefTe  got  him  exempted  from  mili- 
tar\'  ser^'ice  bj-  reason  of  a  ph^-sical  defect  such  as  the 
examiner  of  recruits  can  be  made  to  discover  when 
some  official  power  whispers  in  his  ear.  Olivier  — 
formerly  groom  in  the  stables  of  Charles  X.  —  and  his 
spouse  would  henceforth  have  sacrificed  all  mankind  on 
the  altar  of  Baron  Hulot  and  Madame  Marneffe. 

What  could  the  world,  ignorant  of  the  episode  of 
the  Brazilian,  Monsieur  Montez  de  Montejanos,  saj' 
against  this  establishment  ?  Xothing.  Society  is  al- 
ways friendly  to  the  mistress  of  a  salon  where  it  can 
amuse  itself.  Madame  MarnefTe  added  to  her  other 
charms  that  of  being  supposed  to  possess  occult  pow- 
ers. For  this  reason  Claude  Vignon,  now  secretary  to 
tlie  Marechal  Prince  de  Wissembourg,  who  aspired  to 
belong  to  the  Council  of  State  in  the  capacitj-  of  mas- 
ter of  petitions,  became  a  constant  visitor  at  her  house. 
There  were,  besides,  a  good  many  deputies  who  lived 
well  and  played  high.  Madame  MarnefTe  made  up  her 
social  circle  with  judicious  slowness  and  deMberation ; 
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sets  were  carefnllj-  formed  among  persons  of  like  opin- 
ions and  manners,  all  interested  in  maintaining  the 
merits  and  cliarms  of  the  mistress  of  the  salon.  Social 
c'liqueisra  —  remember  this  axiom  —  is  tlie  Holy  Alli- 
ance of  Paris.  Interests  always  end  by  dividing  men; 
but  their  vices  bind  them  together. 

Three  months  after  Madame  Marneffe  was  estab- 
lished in  the  rue  Vanneau  she  received  Monsieur 
Crevel,  now  mayor  of  his  arrondissement  and  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  honor.  Crevel  hesitated  over  liis 
advancement  for  some  time.  It  was  necessary  to  give 
up  that  precious  uniform  of  the  National  Guard  in 
which  he  strutted  at  the  Tuileries  feeling  himself  as 
military  as  the  Emperor;  but  ambition,  tickled  li^-  Ma- 
dame Marneffe,  was  stronger  than  vanitj-.  Monsieur 
le  maire  now  considered  his  relations  with  Mademoi- 
selle Heloise  Brisetout  incompatible  with  his  political 
situation.  In  fact,  some  time  before  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  the  majoraltj'  his  gallantries  had  been 
wrapped  in  profound  mystery.  But  he  had,  as  the 
reader  ma}-  now  guess,  paid  for  the  riglit  to  take  his 
revenge  on  the  baron  for  the  loss  of  Josepha,  as  often 
as  he  pleased,  bj-  an  investment  in  the  Funds  yield- 
ing six  thousand  francs  a  j'ear,  placed  in  the  name 
of  Valerie  Fortin,  wife,  separated  as  to  property,  of 
the  Sieur  Marneffe.  Valerie,  probably  inheriting  from 
her  mother  the  particular  genius  of  a  kept  mistress, 
had  guessed  at  a  glance  the  character  of  her  grotesque 
adorer.  The  remark  Crevel  had  let  drop  to  Lisbeth, 
"I  never  had  a  well-bred  woman,"  which  the  latter 
repeated  to  her  dearest  Valerie,  was  largely  discounted 
in  the  transaction  by  which  Madame  Marneffe  got  her 
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BIX  thousand  francs  in  the  Funds.  Since  then  she  had 
been  careful  not  to  let  her  prestige  diminish  in  the  ej-es 
of  the  former  commercial  traveller  of  Cesar  Birotteau. 

Crevel  had  made  a  marriage  of  convenience  with 
the  daughter  of  a  miller  of  La  Brie,  an  cnlj-  daugh- 
ter, whose  inheritance  reall3'  made  up  throe-fourths  of 
his  fortune ;  for  retail  dealers  make  their  monej-  less  in 
their  business  than  bj'  such  rustic  connections.  Very 
many  farmers,  millers,  grain  and  provision  dealers  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Paris  dream  of  the  glories  behind 
a  counter  for  their  daughters,  and  see  in  some  retail- 
shopkeeper,  a  jeweller,  or  monej--changer  a  son-in-law 
more  after  their  own  hearts  than  notaries  or  lawj-ers, 
whose  superior  position  makes  them  uneasj- ;  thej'  are 
afraid  of  being  despised,  later,  bj-  those  leaders  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  Madame  Crevel,  a  rather  uglj'  woman, 
verj'  vulgar  and  verj-  &\\\y,  and  who  died  in  good  sea- 
son, had  never  given  her  husband  an}-  other  pleasures 
than  those  of  paternity.  At  the  beginning  of  his  com- 
mercial career,  Crevel,  naturalh'  a  libertine,  shackled 
by  the  duties  of  his  position  and  restrained  by  pov- 
erty, had  played  the  part  of  Tantalus.  In  "relations," 
to  use  his  own  expression,  with  the  most  distinguished 
women  in  Paris,  who  bought  tlieir  perfumes  at  the 
"  Queen  of  Roses,"  he  took  them  out  to  their  carriages 
with  the  obsequiousness  of  a  shopkeeper,  admiring  their 
grace,  their  way  of  wearing  their  clothes,  and  all  the 
unnamable  charms  of  what  is  called  race.  To  rise  to 
the  level  of  one  of  these  fairies  of  social  life  was  a  de- 
sire conceived  in  j-outh  and  long  buried  within  liis  soul. 
To  win  the  favors  of  Madame  Marueffe  was  to  him 
not  only  the  realization  of  his  dream,  but  also  the  grati- 
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fication  of  his  piide,  vauitj^  self-love,  and  vengeance, 
as  we  have  seen.  His  ambition  rose  with  success.  He 
felt  enormous  delights  of  mind  ;  and  when  the  mind 
enjoys,  and  the  heart  echoes  the  enjoyment,  pleasures 
are  doubled.  Madame  Marneffe  offered  rare  charms 
which  Crevel  had  never  hitherto  suspected  ;  Josepha  and 
Heloise  never  loved  him,  whereas  Madame  Marneffe 
thought  it  judicious  to  befool  him  on  that  point,  for  his 
purse  appeared  to  be  inexhaustible.  The  deceptions 
of  venal  love  are  often  more  charming  than  reality. 
True  love  is,  given  to  quarrels,  like  those  of  sparrows, 
which  sometimes  strike  to  the  quicli ;  but  a  quarrel  in 
jest  is  only  a  sop  thrown  to  the  vanitj'  of  a  dupe.  He 
was  constantly  brought  up  against  the  virtuous-  reluc- 
tance of  his  Valerie,  who  played  remorse  and  talked  of 
what  her  father  must  think  of  her  in  the  paradise  of  the 
brave.  He  was  continuall}'  forced  to  vanquish  a  cer- 
tain coldness  over  which  the  clever  trickster  made  him 
believe  that  he  had  triumphed.  She  seemed  to  j'ield 
to  the  mad  passion  of  the  ex-shopkeeper  and  then,  as 
if  ashamed,  she  resumed,  like  an  Englishwoman,  the 
pride  of  a  decent  woman  and  the  stiffness  of  virtue, 
crushing  her  Ci-evel  with  the  weight  of  her  dignity ;  for 
he  was  really  taken  in  to  suppose  her  virtuous.  She 
possessed,  moreover,  special  faculties  for  tenderness, 
which  made  her  as  indispensable  to  Crevel  as  to  Hulot. 
Before  the  world  she  exhibited  an  enchanting  union  of 
simple  and  pensive  modesty,  irreproachable  proprietj' 
of  conduct,  and  wit  enhanced  by  the  charm  and  grace 
and  manners  of  a  Creole  ;  but  wlien  it  came  to  a  tete-a- 
t§te  she  went  far  bej'ond  a  courtesan,  — she  was  droll, 
amusing,  and  fertile  in  new  inventions.     This  contrast 
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was  delightful  to  an  individual  of  the  genus  Creve\. 
He  was  flattered  by  believing  himself  the  inspirer 
of  the  comedj- ;  he  thought  it  played  for  his  sole  ben- 
efit, and  he  laughed  at  the  delightful  hypocrisy  of  the 
actress. 

Valerie  had  lately  adapted  the  baron  admirably  to  bis 
present  position.  She  made  him  show  his  age  by  one  of 
those  delicate  flatteries  which  serve  to  show  the  diabolic 
cleverness  of  such  women.  In  organizations  long  ex- 
empt from  the  inroads  of  age  a  moment  comes  when, 
like  a  besieged  city  which  has  long  held  out,  the  real 
weakness  declares  itself.  Foreseeing  tlie  approaching 
decadence  of  the  ex-imperial  beau,  Valerie  saw  fit  to 
hasten  it. 

"Why  do  j-ou  pinch  yourself  in,  old  man?"  she  said 
six  months  after  their  clandestine  and  doubly  adulter- 
ous marriage.  "  Do  j'ou  intend  to  be  faithless  to  me? 
I  like  j-ou  much  better  not  laced  up.  Please  sacrifice 
your  artificial  graces  to  my  feelings.  Do  j-ou  think  the 
two  sous'  worth  of  varnish  on  your  boots,  or  that  india- 
rubber  belt,  and  the  buckram  waistcoat,  and  the  patch 
of  false  hair  on  j'our  head,  is  what  I  love  in  j'ou?  Be- 
sides, the  older  you  are  the  less  I  shall  fear  a  rival." 

Believing  as  firmly  in  the  divine  friendship  as  in  the 
love  of  Madame  MarnefTe,  with  v/hom  he  expected  to 
end  his  days,  the  baron  followed  her  advice,  and  ceased 
to  dye  his  hair  and  beard.  On  receiving  this  touch- 
ing acknowledgment  of  his  Valerie's  jealousy,  the  hand- 
some Hulot  appeared  one  fine  daj'  with  a  blanched  head. 
Madame  Marnefie  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  her 
dear  Hector  that  she  had  already  seen  the  white  line 
formed  liy  the  growth  of  his  hair  a  score  of  times. 
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"  White  hair  is  admirablj'  becoming  to  your  face," 
she  said,  gazing  at  him  ;  "  it  softens  3-our  features  ;  you 
are  infinitely  handsomer ;  you  are  charming." 

The  baron,  once  launched  in  this  direction,  cast  off  his 
leather  waistcoat  and  corset,  and  got  rid  of  his  vari- 
ous straps.  This  done,  his  stomach  dropped  down 
and  obesity  declared  itself.  The  oak  became  a  round 
tower,  and  the  heaviness  of  his  movements  was  the 
more  alarming  because  the  baron  grew,  unexpectedly 
old  after  assuming  the  part  of  Louis  XII.  His  eye- 
brows remained  black  and  dimlj'  recalled  the  late  hand- 
some Hulot,  just  as  a  fragment  of  sculpture  remains  on 
feudal  walls  to  show  what  the  castle  once  was  in  its 
palmy  daj'S.  This  contrast  made  the  glance  of  his  eye, 
still  keen  and  youthful,  all  the  more  singular,  coming 
as  it  did  from  tlie  withered  face  lately  painted  with 
the  colors  of  Eubens,  where  certain  scars  and  length- 
ened wrinkles  now  appeared,  revealing  the  struggles  of 
passion  in  rebellion  against  the  verdict  of  nature.  Hu- 
lot was  henceforth  one  of  those  human  ruins  in  which 
virility  shows  in  hairj'  tufts  on  the  nose,  ears,  fingers, 
producing  the  same  effect  as  the  lichen  on  the  well-nigh 
eternal  monuments  of  the  Eternal  City. 

It  may  be  asked  how  Valerie  contrived  to  keep 
Hulot  and  Crevel  peaceably-  at  her  side  when  the  vin- 
dictive major  was  longing  for  a  startling  triumph  over 
Hulot.  Without  making  any  direct  reply  to  a  question 
which  will  be  answered  in  the  sequel,  it  may  be  said 
that  Bette  and  Valerie  had  invented  between  them  a 
stupendous  machine  whose  powerful  action  aided  this 
result.  Marneffe,  beholding  his  wife  much  embellished 
by  the  surroundings  in  which  she  now  reigned,  like  the 
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sun  in  the  sidereal  sj'stem,  was  made  to  appear  to  the 
eyes  of  others  once  more  infatuated  about  her  and  con- 
sequently jealous.  When  this  jealousy  caused  Mon- 
sieur Marneffe  to  put  himself  in  tlie  way,  Valerie's 
favors  became  of  course  more  precious.  Marneffe,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  place  confidence  in  his  director,  though 
it  sometimes  degenerated  into  a  fawning  compliance 
which  was  half  ridiculous.  The  one  who  displeased 
him  was  invariablj-  Crevel. 

Marneffe,  destroyed  by  debaucheries  of  everj'  kind, 
had  grown  as  hideous  as  an  anatomical  wax  figure. 
Walliing  disease  as  he  was,  he  nevertheless  appeared  in 
handsome  coats,  with  his  tottering  laths  of  legs  incased 
in  elegant  trousers,  and  his  withered  breast  covered 
with  spotless  perfumed  linen  which  concealed  the  fetid 
odors  of  his  person.  The  hideousness  of  vice  at  its 
last  gasp,  and  arrayed  in  the  pinii  of  fashion,  —  for 
Valerie  dressed  Marneffe  in  keeping  with  her  own 
fortune,  —  horrified  Crevel,  who  was  unable  to  bear  the 
loolc  in  the  glazing  e3'es  of  the  subdirector.  Discover- 
ing the  curious  power  with  which  Lisbeth  and  his  wife 
had  invested  him,  the  scoundrel  amused  himself  by  em- 
ploying it ;  he  played  it  like  an  instrument ;  cards 
being  the  last  resource  of  this  soul,  as  worn-out  as  the 
body  that  held  it,  he  plucked  Crevel,  who  felt  himself 
obliged,  as  he  said,  to  "knock  under"  to  the  man  he 
thought  he  was  deceiving. 

Seeing  Crevel  so  submissive  to  the  hideous  and  in- 
famous mummy  whose  corruption  he  seemed  to  ignore, 
and  hearing  Valerie  express  the  utmost  contempt  for 
the  ex-perfumer,  laughing  at  him  as  one  laughs  at  a 
buffoon,   the  baron  thought    himself  so  safe  from  all 
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rivalry  that  he  constantlj-  invited  his  successful  rival  to 
dinner. 

Valerie,  guarded  by  two  passions  standing  sentinel 
beside  her  and  by  the  semblance  of  a  jealous  husband, 
attracted  all  eyes,  and  excited  all  desires  in  the  circle 
where  she  reigned.  Thus  it  was  that  she  had  come  in 
less  than  three  years  (all  the  while  keeping  up  ap- 
pearances) to  realize  the  most  difficult  conditions  of  a 
courtesan's  success,  a  success  which  the  latter  seldom 
attains  even  hy  the  help  of  scandal,  audacity,  and  the 
notoriety  of  her  life  in  open  daj-.  Like  a  diamond  ex- 
quisitely set  by  Chanor,  Valerie's  beauty,  formerly  buried 
in  the  rue  da  Doyenne,  was  now  estimated  above  its 
actual  value,  and  she  had  several  aspiring  lovers ; 
among  them  Claude  Vignon,  who  secretly  loved  her. 

This  retrospective  explanation,  very  necessary  when 
we  meet  people  after  a  lapse  of  three  years,  may  be 
called  the  schedule  of  the  Valerie  account.  Now  for 
that  of  her  associate,  Lisbeth  Fischer. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

Assets  of  the  firm  Bette  and  Valerie  —  Fischer 
Account. 

Cousin  Bette's  position  in  the  Marneffe  establish- 
ment was  that  of  a  poor  relation  combining  the  func- 
tions of  companion  and  housekeeper  ;  but  she  met  with 
none  of  the  humiliations  which,  as  a  general  thing,  are 
the  lot  of  women  unfortunate  enough  to  be  forced  into 
accepting  such  anomalous  positions.  Lisbeth  and  Valerie 
presented  the  spectacle  of  one  of  those  I'are  friendships 
and  so  little  probable  among  women  that  Frenchmen, 
alwaj-s  too  witty  and  wise,  instantlj-  ridicule  them. 
The  contrast  between  the  hard  and  \irile  nature  of 
the  Lorraine  peasant-woman  and  the  soft  Creole  tem- 
perament of  Valerie  seemed  to  justifj-  such  scepticism. 
Madame  Marneffe,  however,  had  latel}'  given  proofs  of 
her  affection  for  her  friend  in  a  matrimonial  matter, 
which  was  destined,  as  we  shall  see,  to  carrj-  forward 
the  old  maid's  revenge. 

An  immense  change  had  taken  place  in  Bette  ;  Valerie, 
who  had  chosen  to  superintend  her  toilette,  effected 
marvels.  The  strange  creature,  submitting  to  corsets, 
«ame  out  with  a  fine  figure,  smoothed  her  hair  with 
bandoline,  accepted  her  dresses  just  as  they  were  deliv- 
ered to  her  by  the  dress-maker,  wore  dainty  boots  and 
gray  silk  stockings  ;  all  of  which  were  charged  in  Va- 
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lerie's  bills  and  paid  for  by  whoever  the  said  bills  might 
happen  to  concern.  Tims  restored,  though  still  cling- 
ing to  the  3'ellow  cashmere,  Bette  would  have  been  un- 
recognizable to  those  who  had  only  known  her  three 
years  earlier.  Like  a  black  diamond,  the  rarest  of  all 
diamonds,  cut  and  polished  by  a  skilful  hand  and  placed 
in  a  setting  that  became  it,  she  was  appreciated  by 
certain  ambitious  clerks  who  perceived  her  real  value. 
Whoever  saw  Bette  for  the  first  time  shuddered  invol- 
untarily at  the  aspect  of  barbaric  poetry  which  Valerie 
contrived  to  impart  to  the  old  maid's  person  b}-  the  cul- 
tivation of  her  dress,  and  the  art  with  which  she  framed 
the  lean  and  olive  face  in  heavy  bandeaus  of  dark  hair 
matching  in  color  the  brilliant  eyes,  and  forced  the 
Inflexible  figure  into  lines  of  S3-mmetrv.  Bette,  like  a 
madonna  of  Cranach  or  Van  Ejck,  or  some  Bjzantine 
virgin  descending  from  her  frame,  had  all  the  stiffness 
and  angularity  of  those  mysterious  creations,  cousins- 
german  of  Isis  and  the  divinities  cut  in  rock  by  the 
Egyptian  sculptors.  She  was  basalt,  granite,  porphyry, 
on  two  legs.  Secure  from  want  for  the  rest  of  her  dajs, 
the  poor  relation  was  in  fine  good-humor,  and  brought 
gayet}'  to  all  the  tables  where  she  dined.  The  baron 
paid  the  rent  of  her  little  apartment,  furnished,  as  we 
know,  from  the  leavings  of  Valerie's  old  bedroom. 
"Having  begun  hfe,"  Bette  said,  "as  a  half-starved 
nanny-goat,  I  am  ending  it  en  lionne."  She  still 
worked  certain  difficult  bits  of  gold  lace  for  Monsieur 
Rivet  so  as  not  to  waste  her  time.  There  was  little 
danger  of  that,  however,  for  she  was,  as  we  shall  see, 
extremely  busy ;  but  she  worked  at  her  trade  all  the 
same  because  it  is  not  in  the   nature  of  the   French 
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peasantiy  to  lose  the  smallest  chance  of  gain ;    in  this 
respect  the}-  are  like  Jews. 

Ever}-  daj-,  at  dawn,  cousin  Bette  went  to  market 
accompanied  bj'  the  cook.  Her  purpose  was  to  make 
the  household  expenses,  which  were  ruining  Baron  Hulot, 
a  source  of  wealth  to  Valerie,  who  did  in  fact  save  a 
great  deal  of  mone\-  out  of  them. 

AVhat  mistress  of  a  household  since  1838  has  not  felt 
the  fatal  effects  of  those  Socialist  doctrines  that  are 
spread  through  the  wage-classes  by  incendiary  writers  ? 
In  every  home  the  plague  of  servants  is  the  worst  of 
all  financial  sores.  With  rare  exceptions  (which  merit 
the  Montyon  prize)  cooks  are  domestic  robbers,  hired 
robbers,  for  whom  the  government  has  amiabl}-  made 
itself  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods  ;  thus  developing  the 
tendency  to  theft  alread}-  half-sanctioned  among  cooks 
by  the  well-worn  jest  on  the  "  handle  of  the  basket." 
AVhere  these  women  once  filched  forty  sous  for  their 
lottery  tickets  thej'  now  take  flft}-  francs  for  the  savings 
bank.  And  the  starched  puritans  who  amuse  them- 
selves by  trying  philanthropic  experiments  upon  France 
believe  they  have  improved  the  masses !  Between 
the  markets  and  the  tables  of  their  employers  these 
robbers  have  set  up  a  secret  custom-house,  and  the 
whole  municipality  is  not  so  keen  in  exacting  its  dues, 
as  the  cooks  of  Paris  in  illicitly  collecting  theirs.  Besides 
the  fifty  per  cent  which  they  subtract  from  the  provisions, 
they  demand  large  bribes  from  the  dealers.  The  latter, 
even  the  best  of  them,  are  afraid  of  this  secret  power  ; 
the}-  pay  what  it  asks  without  a  word,  —  carriage-mak- 
ers, jewellers,  tailors,  each  and  all  of  them  !  If  any  one 
attempts  to  question  these  proceedings,    the   servants 
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reply  insolentlj-,  or  pretend  stupidity;  they  make  in- 
quiries about  the  character  of  their  masters,  just  as  for- 
merly the  masters  inquired  about  theirs.  This  evil, 
which  seems  to  be  reaching  a  climax  and  against  which 
the  courts  are  beginning  to  proceed  (bat  in  vain),  will 
not  disappear  until  a  law  is  passed  making  servants' 
wages  payable  onh'  on  certificates,  like  those  of  work- 
men. The  evil  would  then  vanish  as  if  by  magic.  Ser- 
vants would  be  compelled  to  produce  their  book  of 
certificates,  and  their  employers  would  be  equal!}'  com- 
pelled to  write  down  the  reasons  nhj'  they  are  dis- 
missed ;  the  general  demoralization  would  thus  be 
effectuall}'  curbed.  People  in  high  places  have  little 
idea  of  the  depravit}^  of  the  lower  classes  in  Paris ;  it 
almost  equals  their  jealousj-  of  those  above  them,  a 
passion  which  is  eating  into  their  hearts.  Statistics  are 
silent  as  to  the  enormous  number  of  workmen  not  more 
than  twenty  j-ears  old  who  marry  cooks  of  forty  and 
fifty  who  have  thus  enriched  themselves  hy  theft. 
We  may  well  shudder  in  thinking  of  the  results  of 
such  marriages  from  the  triple  view  of  criminality, 
bastardism  of. the  race,  and  wretched  homes.  As  to  the 
purely  financial  evil  done  by  these  domestic  robbers, 
it  is  vast  from  a  political  point  of  view.  The  costs  of 
living,  thus  doubled,  deprive  many  families  of  super- 
fluities. Superfluitj-,  what  is  it?  —  half  the  commerce 
of  nations,  and  the  ease  and  elegance  of  life.  Books 
and  flowers  are  as  necessary  as  bread  to  a  great  many 
persons. 

Lisbeth,  well  aware  of  this  open  sore  in  Parisian 
households,  intended  to  manage  Valerie's  household 
■when  she  offered  her  assistance  in  that  terrible  scene 

14 
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in  which  thej'  swore  to  live  together  as  sisters.  She 
therefore  sent  to  her  native  Lorraine  for  a  relation 
on  her  mother's  side,  a  pious  old  maid  of  extreme  hou- 
est3-,  who  was  formerlj-  cook  to  the  Bishop  of  Nanc3-. 
Fearing,  however,  that  in  spite  of  her  ignorance  of  Paris 
wa3s,  bad  advice  might  ruin  the  loj-alty  of  this  treasure, 
Lisbeth  made  a  practice  of  accompanying  Mathurine  to 
market,  and  tried  to  teach  her  the  art  of  buying.  To 
know  the  proper  price  of  everything  and  thus  secure  the 
seller's  respect,  to  choose  the  provisions  in  season  (fish 
especially)  when  they  are  not  too  dear,  to  keep  the  run  of 
the  markets  and  buy  cheap  foreseeing  a  rise,  these  are 
household  qualities  absolutely  essential  to  domestic  econ- 
omy in  Paris.  As  Mathurine  received  ver}'  good  wages 
and  many  presents  she  liked  her  place  well  enough  to 
be  glad  to  make  bargains.  So  that  for  some  time  past 
she  had  rivalled  Lisbeth,  who  thought  her  pupil  suffi- 
ciently trained  to  release  her  from  going  to  market  except 
on  the  days  when  Valerie  had  company,  which,  we  may 
add  parentheticallj-,  happened  very  often.  The  baron 
had  begun  bj-  observing  the  stnctest  decorum  ;  but  his 
passion  for  Madame  IMarnefTe  became  in  a  short  time 
so  eager  and  unsatisfied  that  he  could  scarcely  bear  to 
leave  her.  From  dining  at  her  house  four  times  a  week 
he  grew  to  take  that  meal  there  every  day.  Six 
months  after  his  daughter's  marriage  he  began  to  pay 
two  thousand  francs  a  month  for  his  board.  Madame 
MarnefFe  invited  the  persons  whom  her  dear  Hector  de- 
sired to  meet.  The  table  was  always  laid  for  six,  and 
the  baron  was  at  liberty  to  bring  three  unexpected 
guests.  Lisbeth's  economj-  solved  the  extraordinary 
problem  of  keeping  up  this  table  luxuriously  on  one 
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thousand  francs  a  month,  leaving  the  other  thousand 
for  Madame  Marneffe.  Valerie's  dress  being  chiefly 
paid  for  b}-  .Crevel  and  the  baron,  she  contrived  to 
lay  by  another  thousand  a  month  from  that  source. 
And  thus  it  happened  that  in  three  3-ears  that  pure 
and  artless  little  woman  had  laid  by  a  snug  sum  of 
over  a  hundred  and  fiftj-  thousand  francs.  She  accum- 
ulated her  dividends  from  the  Funds,  adding  them 
to  her  monthly  profits,  increasing  them  still  further  by 
the  enormous  gains  which  Crevel  obtained  for  her  by 
investing  the  capital  of  "his  little  duchess"  in  lucky 
financial  operations.  Crevel  had  initiated  Valerie  in 
the  slang  of  business  and  the  nature  of  transactions 
at  the  Bourse,  and  like  all  Parisian  women  she  was 
soon  more  skilful  than  her  master.  Lisbeth,  who  never 
spent  a  pennv  of  her  twelve  hundred  francs,  and  whose 
board  and  lodging  and  clothes  were  all  provided,  so  that 
she  never  even  carried  a  purse  of  her  own,  had  also  laid 
by  a  little  capital  of  five  or  six  thousand  francs,  which 
Crevel  was  pateruallj^  nursing. 

The  baron's  love  and  Crevel's  love  were  nevertheless 
an  oppressive  burden  for  Valerie  to  carry.  The  Say  on 
which  this  tale  begins  the  little  woman,  excited  by  some 
one  of  those  events  which  occasionallj^  ring  in  our  ears 
like  the  bell  which  calls  up  a  swarm  of  bees,  had  gone 
to  Lisbeth's  apartment  to  make  her  moan,  with  much 
volubilitj',  after  the  fashion  of  women  who  soothe  the 
lesser  miseries  of  their  life  by  smoking,  as  it  were,  with 
their  tongues  the  cigarette  of  complaint. 

"Lisbeth,  my  love!  this  morning,  two  hours  of 
Crevel !  it  is  enough  to  kill  me !  Oh !  I  wish  you 
could  take  mj'  place  !  " 
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"  Unfortunately  I  can't,"  said  Lisbeth,  laughing  ;  "  I 
shall  die  a  virgin." 

"  To  belong  to  both  those  old  men  !  There  are  times 
when  I  'm  ashamed  of  mj'self,  —  Ah  !  if  mj-  poor  dear 
mother  onl}'  saw  me  !  —  " 

"  Are  you  taking  me  for  Crevel?"  said  Lisbeth. 

"  Tell  me,  my  dear  little  Bette,  that  you  don't  despise 
me." 

"  Ah!  if  I  were  as  pretty  as  j'ou  I  should  have  my 
adventures  !  "  cried  Lisbeth  ;  "  that's  my  answer." 

"  But  you  would  have  followed  the  dictates  of  j-our 
heart,"  said  Madame  Marueffe,  sighing. 

"Bah!"  replied  Lisbeth,  "  Marneffe  is  a  corpse 
they  've  forgotten  to  burj-,  the  baron  is  your  husband, 
and  Crevel  your  lover ;  you  are  onl^'  doing  like  other 
women." 

"No,  but  that  isn't  it,  my  dearest;  ray  sadness 
comes  from  something  else,  and  you  don't  choose  to 
understand  me." 

"  Yes  I  do,"  cried  tlie  peasant- woman,  "  for  the  some- 
thing else  is  part  of  my  revenge.  Don't  be  impatient ; 
I  am  bringing  it  about." 

' '  To  love  Wenceslas  till  I  waste  away,  and  yet 
never  to  see  him ! "  exclaimed  Valerie,  stretching  out 
her  arms.  "  Hulot  asked  him  to  come  and  dine  here 
and  he  refused !  He  does  not  know  that  I  idolize 
him,  —  the  wretch  !  What 's  that  wife  of  his?  a  pretty- 
bit  of  flesh.  Yes,  she  is  handsome;  but  I  —  well,  I 
feel  it  —  I  am  something  worse." 

"Don't  worry  j'ourself,  my  little  girl,  he'll  come," 
said  Lisbeth,  speaking  like  a  nurse  to  a  fractious  child, 
"  I  shall  manage  it." 
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"But  when?" 

"This  week  perhaps." 

"  Give  me  a  kiss." 

The  two  women  were  really  one  ;  all  Valerie's  actions, 
even  her  caprices,  her  pleasures,  her  sulks,  were  dis- 
cussed and  adopted  after  mature  deliberation  between 
the  pair. 

Lisbeth,  strangelj'  excited  by  the  wanton  life  of  her 
friend,  advised  Valerie  in  all  her  actions,  pursuing  the 
thread  of  her  own  vengeance  with  pitiless  logic.  More- 
over, she  adored  the  woman  whom  she  had  made  her 
daughter,  her  friend,  her  love ;  she  delighted  in  the 
soft  Creole  languor  and  obedience  of  this  new  idol ;  she 
chattered  to  her  daily  with  more  pleasure  than  she  had 
ever  derived  from  Wenceslas  ;  they  laughed  together 
at  their  mutual  deviltry,  at  the  folly  of  men,  and  counted 
up  their  growing  gains  and  their  respective  fortunes. 
Lisbeth  found  in  her  schemes  and  in  this  new  friendship 
a  field  for  her  native  energj^  richer  far  than  that  which 
her  crazy  love  for  Wenceslas  had  given  her.  The 
enjoyments  of  hatred  are  the  keenest  and  most  power- 
ful of  all.  Love  is  the  gold  and  hatred  is  the  iron  of 
that  mine  of  sentiments  which  lie  deep  within  us.  But 
beside  all  this,  Lisbeth  found  delight  in  Valerie's  beauty  ; 
that  beauty  in  full  glor}'  which  she  adored  as  we  adore 
something  we  do  not  possess,  a  beauty  far  more  amen- 
able than  that  of  "Wenceslas,  which  was  alwaj'S  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  frigid  and  unfeeling. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  Lisbeth  was  beginning 
to  see  the  progress  of  the  subterranean  mine  to  which 
she  was  sacrificing  her  life  and  devoting  her  intel- 
lect.    Bette    thought    and    Madame    Marneffe    acted. 
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Madame  Marneffe  was  the  axe,  Bette  the  hand  that 
wielded  it,  and  the  hand  was  striking  down  with  rapid 
blows  the  famil}'  who  grew  more  hateful  to  her  day 
by  day ;  for  we  hate  even  as  we  love,  dailj'  more 
and  more.  Love  and  hatred  are  passions  that  feed 
upon  themselves,  and  of  the  two  hatred  lives  longest. 
Love  is  limited  by  restricted  powers ;  its  forces  are 
those  of  life  and  generosity' ;  but  hatred  resembles 
death,  or  avarice ;  it  is,  if  we  ma}'  saj'  so,  an  opera- 
tive abstraction,  acting  outside  of  persons  and  events. 
Lisbeth  had  found  the  vocation  that  suited  her  and 
brought  all  her  faculties  into  use ;  she  was  at  the  helm 
of  events  lilve  the  Jesuits,  with  a  species  of  occult 
power.  The  regeneration  of  her  person  kept  pace 
with  this  development  of  her  inner  being.  Her 
face  shone.  She  dreamed  of  becoming  Madame  la 
Marechale  Hulot. 

The  foregoing  scene  in  which  the  two  friends  crudely 
told  each  other  their  inmost  thoughts,  without  the  slight- 
est circumlocution  of  language,  took  place  one  morn- 
ing after  Lisbeth  liad  been  to  market  to  prepare  for  a 
choice  dinner.  Marneffe  wanted  to  obtain  Monsieur 
Coquet's  place  at  the  War  ofHce,  and  Valerie  had  in- 
vited that  official,  together  with  the  virtuous  Madame 
Coquet,  hoping  that  the  baron  might  negotiate  his  resig- 
nation that  evening.  Lisbeth  was  dressing  to  go  to 
Madame  Hulot's,  where  she  expected  to  dine. 

"  Come  back  in  time  to  pour  out  tea,  my  Bette,"  said 
Valerie. 

"I  will  try  to." 

"  Try  to !  you  are  not  going  to  sleep  with  Adeline 
and  drink  in  her  tears  while  she  sleeps,  are  j'ou?" 
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"  Ah,  if  I  only  could  !  "  answered  Lisbetli,  laughing  ; 
"she  is  expiating  her  happiness  and  I  am  comforted. 
I  remember  mj-  miserable  childhood.  Everj^  one  has  his 
day,  she  has  had  hers  ;  now  she  will  be  in  the  mud,  and 
I  —  I  shall  be  Comtesse  de  Forzheim  ! " 


il6  Cousin  Bette. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

ASSETS    OF   THE    LEGITIMATE    WIFE. 

LiSBETH  started  for  the  rue  Plumet,  whither  she  went 
from  time  to  time  as  we  go  to  a  theatre  to  feast  our 
emotions. 

The  apartment  which  Hulot  had  selected  for  his  wife 
contained  a  large  antechamber,  a  salon,  dining-room, 
bedroom,  and  dressing-room.  The  dining-room  adjoined 
the  salon.  Two  servants'  rooms  and  a  kitchen  on  the 
third  floor  completed  the  establishment,  which  was  suit- 
able for  a  councillor  of  state  and  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  War  department.  The  house  itself,  the  courtyard 
and  staircase,  were  handsome.  The  baroness,  compelled 
to  furnish  her  salon,  bedroom,  and  dining-room  with  the 
relics  of  her  former  splendor,  had  taken  the  best  articles 
from  the  old  apartment  in  the  rue  de  I'Universite.  The 
poor  woman  loved  those  silent  witnesses  of  her  past  hap- 
piness ;  to  her  they  had  an  eloquence  that  was  half  con- 
soling. She  saw  in  the  faded  pattern  of  the  carpets, 
scarcely  visible  to  anj-  eye  but  hers,  the  memory  of  other 
flowers  of  which  thej'  were  the  sj-mbol. 

Whoever  entered  the  vast  antechamber,  where  a  dozen 
chairs,  a  barometer,  a  large  stove,  and  long  curtains  of 
white  calico  bordered  with  red  recalled  the  barren  wait- 
ing-room at  a  ministry,  would  have  felt  chilled  to  the 
heart  at  the  thought  of  the  blank  solitude  in  which  this 
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woman  lived.  Grief,  lilie  pleasure,  makes  an  atmos- 
phere of  its  own.  Tlie  first  glance  cast  on  a  home  re- 
veals to  an  observing  eye  the  reign  of  love  or  of  despair. 
Adeline  was  usuali3'  to  be  found  in  a  vast  bedroom,  fur- 
nished with  the  fine  work  of  Jacob  Desmalters  in  dap- 
pled mahoganj',  decorated,  in  the  style  of  the  empire, 
with  bronzes  whose  effect  contrives  to  be  even  colder 
than  that  of  the  brasses  of  Louis  XVI.  Those  who 
loved  her  shuddered  to  see  the  lonely  woman  sitting  in  a 
Roman  chair,  before  a  work-table  adorned  with  sphinxes, 
all  her  color  gone,  affecting  a  false  gaj'ety,  yet  retaining 
her  dignity  of  manner,  just  as  she  preserved  the  gown 
of  dark  blue  velvet  which  she  wore  when  at  home.  The 
proud,  courageous  soul  supported  the  outward  body  and 
maintained  its  beautj-.  Bj'  the  close  of  the  first  year 
of  her  exile  Madame  Hulot  had  measured  and  accepted 
the  full  extent  of  her  misfortune. 

"  In  banishing  me  to  this  place,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"  my  Hector  has  given  me  more  than  a  simple  peasant- 
woman  had  the  right  to  expect.  He  requires  me  to  live 
thus  :  his  will  be  done  !  I  am  the  Baroness  Hulot,  sister- 
in-law  of  a  marshal  of  France  ;  I  have  done  no  wrong  ; 
my  children  are  both  well  married  ;  I  can  await  death, 
wrapped  in  the  veil  of  a  wife's  honor,  —  in  the  weeds 
of  my  lost  happiness  !  " 

The  portrait  of  Hulot,  painted  by  Robert  Lefebvre  in 
1810,  in  the  uniform  of  his  rank  in  the  Imperial  Guard, 
hung  above  the  work-table,  where,  on  the  announce- 
ment of  a  visitor,  Adeline  was  wont  to  lock  up  a  copy 
of  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ,"  which  she  now  read  habit- 
ually. Pure  and  irreproachable,  she  listened  like  Mag- 
dalen for  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  in  her  wilderness. 
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"  Mariette,  my  good  girl,"  said  Lisbeth  to  the  cook, 
who  opened  the  door,  "  how  is  mj-  dear  Adeline?" 

"  Apparently  well,  mademoiselle  ;  but  between  our- 
selves, if  she  persists  in  going  on  as  she  does  she  will 
kill  herself,"  whispered  Mariette.  "You  must  persuade 
her  to  live  better.  For  the  last  few  daj's  madame  has 
ordered  me  to  give  her  two  sous'  worth  of  milk  and  a 
single  roll  for  breakfast,  and  either  a  herring  or  a  bit 
of  cold  veal  for  dinner.  She  has  one  pound  of  meat 
cooked  to  last  a  week,  —  for  the  da^s  on  which  she 
dines  at  home  alone,  I  mean.  She  won't  spend  more 
than  ten  sous  a  da}'  for  her  food.  She  is  not  reason- 
able. If  I  were  to  mention  it  to  Monsieur  le  mareehal 
he  might  get  angrj-  with  Monsieur  le  baron  and  disin- 
herit him  ;  but  you,  who  are  so  kind  and  so  clever,  j'ou'U 
know  how  to  settle  matters." 

"  Whj-  don't  you  speak  to  the  baron  yourself  ?  "  asked 
Lisbeth. 

"Ah,  my  dear  lad}*,  it  is  nearly  a  month  since  he 
was  here,  —  in  fact,  not  since  the  last  time  you  came. 
Besides,  madame  forbade  me  to  ask  mone}-  of  monsieur, 
and  threatened  to  dismiss  me  if  I  did.  But  oh !  what 
trouble  the  poor,  dear  lad}-  is  in !  This  is  the  first  time 
monsieur  has  neglected  her  quite  so  long.  Everj'  time 
the  porter's  bell  rings  she  runs  to  the  window ;  for  the 
last  few  da3s  she  has  scarcely  had  strength  to  leave 
her  chair.  She  sits  and  reads.  When  she  goes  to  dine 
with  Madame  la  comtesse  she  always  saj's,  '  Mariette, 
if  monsieur  comes,  tell  him  I  am  at  home,  and  send  the 
porter  after  me  at  once ;  say  I  will  pay  him  well.' " 

"My  poor  cousin!"  said  Bette;  "it  breaks  my 
heart !     I  speak  of  her  to  the  baron  every  day ;  but 
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what  good  does  that  do  ?  He  replies :  '  You  are  right, 
Bette  ;  1  know  I  'm  a  villain.  My  wife  is  an  angel,  and  I 
am  a  monster.  I  '11  go  to-morrow.'  And  that 's  the  end 
of  it.  He  staj'S  with  Madame  Marneffe.  That  woman 
is  ruining  him  ;  but  he  worships  her ;  he  can't  live  out 
of  her  sight.  I  do  what  I  can.  If  I  were  not  there,  and 
if  I  did  n't  have  Mathurine,  the  baron's  expenses  would 
be  double  what  thej-  are.  He  is  so  pressed  for  money 
that  he  might  have  blown  his  brains  out  before  now  if  I 
had  not  looked  after  matters ;  and,  Mariette,  it  would  kill 
Adeline,  —  I  know  that.  I  try  to  keep  things  together, 
and  prevent  the  baron  from  squandering  everything." 

"Ah  !  that 's  what  my  poor  mistress  says.  She  knows 
her  obligations  to  you,"  answered  Mariette.  "  She  told 
me  once  she  had  long  misjudged  you." 

"Ha !  "  exclaimed  Lisbeth.  "  Did  she  say  anything 
else?" 

"  No,  mademoiselle.  If  you  want  to  give  her  pleas- 
ure, talk  to  her  of  monsieur.  She  thinks  you  so  fortu- 
nate because  you  see  him  every  day." 

"  Is  she  alone?  " 

"  No  ;  the  marechal  is  there.  He  comes  every  day, 
and  she  always  tells  him  she  has  seen  Monsieur  le  baron 
in  the  morning,  and  that  he  won't  be  in  till  late  at  night." 

"Is  there  a  good  dinner  to-daj?"  inquired  Bette. 

Mariette  hesitated,  she  evaded  Eette's  glance,  and  at 
that  moment  the  door  of  the  salon  opened  and  Marechal 
Hulot  came  through  the  antechamber  so  hastily  that  he 
bowed  to  Bette  without  recognizing  her,  and  as  he  did 
so  he  dropped  some  papers.  Bette  picked  them  up  and 
ran  to  the  stairway  as  if  to  return  them,  for  it  was 
useless  to  call  to  a  deaf  man  ;  but  she  managed  not  to 
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overtake  him,  and  came  ba,ek  still  holding  the  papers, 
on  which  she  furtivelj'  read  what  follows,  written  in 
pencil :  — 

"My  DEAR  BROTHER,  —  My  husbaiid  has  given  me  the 
usual  sum  for  my  quarterly  expeuses  ;  my  daughter  Hovtense 
was  in  such  need  of  money  that  I  lent  it  all  to  her,  though 
it  was  scarcely  enough  to  relieve  her  embarrassment.  Can 
you  lend  me  a  few  hundred  francs?  —  for  I  don't  want  to  ask 
more  of  Hector;  I  could  not  bear  that  he  should  blame  me." 

"Ah!"  thought  Lisbeth,  "she  must  be  in  great 
straits  if  her  pride  comes  down  to  that." 

Lisbeth  entered  Adeline's  room,  caught  her  in  tears, 
and  sprang  to  kiss  her. 

"Adeline,  dear  child,  I  know  all,"  said  Bette.  "  See, 
the  marshal  drojiped  this  paper,  he  was  so  troubled,  he 
was  in  such  a  hnrrj-.  That  wretched  Hector  has  not 
given  j'ou  any  monej-  since  —  " 

"He  pays  it  punctually,''  said  the  baroness,  "but 
Hortense  Jieeded  some  and  —  " 

"  — and  you  have  nothing  to  buy  a  dinner  with;  I 
see  it  all,"  said  Bette,  interrupting  her.  "Now  I  un- 
derstand Mariette's  embarrassment  when  I  asked  her 
about  it.  Don't  be  a  child,  Adeline  ;  let  me  lend  you 
my  savings."  - 

"  Thank  j'ou,  ray  dear,  good  Bette,"  answered  Ade- 
line, wiping  awa}-  her  tears.  "This  little  trouble  is 
only  momentary  ;  I  have  provided  for  the  future.  My 
expenses  will  only  be  twenty-four  hundred  francs  a  year 
in  future,  including  rent,  and  I  shall  have  that  sum. 
But  say  nothing  to  Hector,  Bette.     Is  he  well?" 

"  Well?  I  should  think  so !  as  sound  as  the  pont  Neuf, 
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and  as  gay  as  a  lark.  He  thinks  of  nothing  but  that 
sorceress  Valerie." 

Madame  Hulot  looked  at  a  great  silver  flr-tree  which 
stood  within  range  of  the  window,  and  Lisbeth  was  un- 
able to  read  the  expression  of  her  ej-es. 

"  Did  3'ou  remind  him  that  this  was  the  day  we  all 
dine  together?"  asked  Adeline,  presently. 

"Yes,  but  Madame  Marneffe  gives  a  grand  dinner 
at  which  she  expects  to  get  Coquet's  resignation,  and 
he  thinks  that  more  important.  Now,  Adeline,  listen 
to  me ;  you  know  m}'  rigid  principles  about  indepen- 
dence. Your  husband,  my  dear,  will  ruin  j'ou.  I  have 
tried  to  shield  j'ou  from  that  woman,  but  she  is  utterly' 
depraved,  she  can  get  things  done  by  your  husband 
that  will  end  by  disgracing  j'our  name." 

Adeline  started  as  if  a  dagger  had  pierced  her  heart. 

"  My  dear  Adeline,  I  know  it.  Must  I  enlighten 
3'ou?  Well,  at  any  rate,  we  ought  to  think  of  the  fu- 
ture !  The  marshal  is  old,  but  he  will  live  long  ;  he  has 
a  line  salary,  and  his  widow,  when  he  dies,  will  have  a 
pension  of  six  thousand  francs.  With  that  sum  I  could 
and  would  maintain  you  all.  Use  j'our  influence  with 
him  to  make  me  his  wife.  It  is  not  because  I  want  to 
be  Madame  la  mardchale  that  I  have  thought  of  this,  but 
to  get  bread  for  you  in  the  future.  I  see  plainlj-  that 
if  you  are  giving  Hortense  all  you  have  she  must  be  in 
want." 

The  marshal  entered  at  this  moment ;  the  old  soldier 
had  done  his  errand  so  rapidly  that  he  was  mopping  his 
forehead  with  a  handkerchief. 

"  I  have  given  two  thousand  francs  to  Mariette,"  he 
whispered  to  his  sister-in-law. 
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Adeline  blushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair.  Tears 
hung  on  her  eyelashes,  which  were  Still  long,  and  she 
silentl}'  pressed  the  hand  of  the  old  man,  whose  face  ex- 
hibited a  joy  like  that  of  a  happy  lover. 

"  I  was  thinking,  Adeline,  of  spending  that  very  sum 
on  a  present  for  you  ;  therefore,  instead  of  returning  it, 
30U  must  choose  whatever  3'ou  would  like  best." 

He  took  the  hand  that  Lisbeth  held  out  to  him,  and 
kissed  it,  so  absorbed  was  he  in  pleasant  thouglits  of 
what  he  had  done. 

"  That  is  promising,"  Adeline  remarked  to  Lisbeth, 
smiling  as  much  as  she  was  now  able  to  smile. 

Just  then  young  Hulot  and  his  wife  appeared. 

"Does  my  brother  dine  at  home?"  asked  the  mar- 
shal in  a  curt  tone. 

Adeline  took  a  pencil  and  wrote  on  a  little  square  of 
paper : — 

"  I  expect  him  ;  he  promised  to  dine  here  to-da\' ;  if 
he  does  not  come  he  is  detained  at  the  War  office  :  he 
is  overwhelmed  with  business." 

She  gave  the  paper  to  the  marshal ;  it  was  lier 
method  of  conversation  with  the  old  man,  and  a  sup- 
ply of  little  squares  of  paper  with  a  pencil  were  always 
ready  on  her  work-table. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  answered  the  marshal,  "he  has  a 
great  deal  to  attend  to  about  Algiers." 

Hortense  and  Wenceslas  now  arrived ;  seeing  the 
family  assembled  about  her,  the  baroness  glanced  at 
the  marshal  with  an  expression  whose  meaning  was  lost 
on  all  but  Lisbeth. 

Happiness  had  greatly  improved  the  artist,  who  was 
adored  bj'  bis  wife,  and  flattered  hy  societv.     His  face 
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had  filled  out;  his  elegant  figure  set  off  the  m&r\y 
advantages  which  blood  bestows  on  a  thorough-bred 
gentleman.  His  premature  fame,  and  the  misleading 
praises  which  society  flings  at  an  artist  very  much  as 
we  saj'  good-day  or  speak  of  the  weather,  had  given 
him  that  consciousness  of  his  own  merits  which  degen- 
erates into  conceit  if  real  power  leaves  a  man.  The 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  honor  was  in  his  eyes  a  crown- 
ing testimonial  to  the  great  genius  which  he  believed 
himself  to  be. 

After  three  years  of  marriage  Hortense,  in  her  rela- 
tions with  her  husband,  was  very  much  what  a  dog  is 
with  his  master ;  she  replied  to  all  his  movements  with 
a  look  which  seemed  a  question ;  her  eyes  were  ever  on 
him  as  a  miser  looks  at  his  gold ;  her  admiring  self- 
abnegation  was  touching  to  see.  The  advice  and 
example  of  her  mother  were  noticeable  in  all  her 
ways.  Her  beauty,  as  great  as  ever,  was  now  height- 
ened, poetically,  by  the  soft  shadows  of  an  inward 
grief. 

As  Lisbeth's  eyes  encountered  her  young  cousin,  she 
fancied  that  some  hidden  plaint,  long  contained,  was 
about  to  burst  the  frail  bonds  of  discretion.  Ever  since 
the  days  of  the  honeymoon  Bette  had  been  confident 
that  the  young  household  had  too  small  an  income  to 
support  so  great  a  love. 

Hortense,  as  she  kissed  her  mother,  exchanged  with 
her,  from  mouth  to  ear  and  from  heart  to  heart,  a  few 
words  whose  meaning  was  betrayed  to  Bette  by  the 
movement  of  their  heads. 

"Adeline  is  going  to  work,  like  me,  for  a  living," 
thought  Bette.     "I  will  make  her  tell  me  what  she 
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means  to  do.    Those  prettj'  fingers  have  come  at  last, 
like  mine,  to  hard  labor." 

At  six  o'clock  the  family  went  to  dinner.    The  baron's 
plate  was  laid. 

"  Leave  it,"  said  the  baroness  to  Mariette.  "  Mon- 
sieur is  often  late." 

"  Mj"  father  is  coming,"  said  J'oung  Htilot  to  his 
mother.    "He  told  me  so  as  we  left  the  Chamber." 

Lisbeth,  like  a  spider  at  the  centre  of  her  web, 
watched  her  victims.  Knowing  Hortense  and  Victoria 
from  their  birth,  the  faces  of  both  were  transparencies 
through  which  she  could  read  their  souls.  From  cer- 
tain glances  which  Victorin  cast  furtively  at  his  mother 
she  felt  certam  that  some  misfortune  was  hanging  over 
Adeline  which  her  son  hesitated  to  reveal.  The  .young 
and  already-  celebrated  lawyer  was  seemingly  depressed. 
His  deep  veneration  for  his  mother  was  traceable  in  the 
gloom  with  which  he  looked  at  her.  Hortense  was  evi- 
dently preoccupied  with  her  own  troubles ;  Lisbeth 
knew  that  for  the  last  fifteen  days  she  had  felt  those 
first  anxieties  that  povertj'  inflicts  on  upright  people, 
especiallj'  on  j'oung  women  hitherto  accustomed  to 
prosperit}'  who  feel  bound  to  conceal  their  uneasiness. 
From  the  first,  Bette  had  felt  quite  certain  that  Adeline 
had  not  given  her  daughter  the  money.  The  scrupu- 
lous Adeline  had  therefore  condescended  to  the  specious 
falsehoods  by  which  borrowers  obtain  loans. 

The  depression  of  the  son  and  daughter  and  the  pi'o- 
found  sadness  of  the  mother  made  the  dinner  a  sad  one. 
Three  persons  alone  enlivened  the  scene,  —  Lisbeth, 
C^lestine,  and  Weneeslas.  His  wife's  love  had  devel- 
oped a  Polish  vivacity  in  the  once  melancholy  artist, 
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—  the  vivacitj'  of  the  Gascon  nature,  the  good-natured 
liveliness  which  characterizes  those  Frenchmen  of  the 
North.  The  tone  of  his  mind  and  the  expression  of 
his  face  revealed  his  belief  in  himself  and  his  surround- 
ings, and  plainlj'  showed  that  poor  Hortense,  faithful  to 
the  counsels  of  her  mother,  had  hidden  all  her  domestic 
troubles  from  him. 

"You  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  j'our  mother," 
said  Bette  to  her  young  cousin  as  they  left  the  table, 
' '  for  having  got  you  out  of  trouble  with  that  money 
she  gave  you." 

"  Mamma ! "  exclaimed  Hortense,  astonished.  "  Oh, 
poor  mamma!  to  whom  I  long  to  be  able  to  give  monej'! 
Bette,  you  don't  know  the  truth.  Well,  I  will  tell  j-ou  : 
I  have  a  dreadful  suspicion  that  mamma  is  working  for 
her  support." 

They  were  crossing  the  great  salon,  which  was  all 
in  darkness,  following  Mariette,  who  carried  the  lamp 
from  the  dining-room  to  Adeline's  bed-chamber.  At 
this  instant  Victorin  touched  Lisbeth  and  Hortense 
on  the  arm.  Understanding  the  significance  of  the 
act,  they  allowed  Wenceslas,  C^lestine,  the  marshal, 
and  the  baroness  to  precede  them  into  the  bedroom, 
and  drew  back  themselves  into  the  embrasure  of  a 
window. 

' '  What  is  the  matter,  Victorin  ?  "  asked  Lisbeth.  "  I  '11 
wager  it  is  some  disaster  j'our  father  has  caused." 

"Alas,  j'es,"  answered  Victorin.  "A  mone3--lender 
named  Vauvinet  has  notes  to  the  amonnt  of  sixty  thou- 
sand francs  signed  by  ray  father,  and  means  to  sue  him. 
I  tried  to  speak  about  this  miserable  business  to  my 
father  to-day  in  the  Chamber,  but  he  would  not  under- 
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stand  me ;  he  seemed  to  avoid  me.  Ought  I  to  warn 
my  mother?" 

"  No,  no,"  said  Lisbeth  ;  "  she  has  too  many  troubles 
ah-eady.  It  would  kill  her.  She  must  be  spared.  You 
don't  know  what  a  position  she  herself  is  in.  If  it 
had  n't  been  for  your  uncle  you  would  have  found  bq 
dinner  here  to-daj-." 

'•Good God!  Victorin,  we  are  both  selfish  monsters!" 
§aid  Hortfinse  to  her  brother.  "  Lisbeth  tells  us  what, 
we  ought  to  have  guessed  —  " 

Hortense  could  sa}'  no  more ;  she  put  her  handker- 
chief to  her  mouth  to  stifle  a  sob,  and  wept. 

"  I  told  Vauvlnet  to  come  and  see  me  to-morrow  morn- 
ing," continued  Victorin.  "But  he  won't  be  satisfied 
with  m3'  endorsement.  Such  men  want  cash  to  float  their 
transactions." 

"  Let  us  sell  our  Funds,"  said  Lisbeth  to  Hortense. 

"  What  good  would  that  do  ?  "  said  Victorin.  ' '  They 
only  amount  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  francs,  and 
sixty  is  needed." 

"  Dear  cousin  !  "  cried  Hortense,  kissing  Bette  with 
the  warmth  of  a  pure  heart. 

"No,  Lisbeth;  keep  j'our  little  fortune,"  said  Vic- 
torin, pressing  her  hand.  "I  will  find  out  to-morrow 
exactly  what  the  man  is  after,  and  then,  if  my  wife 
consents,  I  will  hinder  —  perhaps  prevent  —  the  suit. 
My  father's  reputation  assailed  !  It  would  be  dreadful ! 
What  would  be  thought  at  the  War  office  !  His  salary 
is  assigned  over  to  a  creditor  for  three  j'ears,  and  the 
time  does  not  expire  till  December  ;  consequently  that 
security  is  not  available.  Vauvlnet  has  renewed  the 
notes  eleven   times ;  and  therefore  just  imagine  what 
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sums  my  father  has  paid  as  interest  upon  them  !  That 
gulf  must  be  closed." 

"If  Madame  Marneffe  would  only  leave  him!"  said 
Hortense,  bitterly. 

"  God  forbid  !  "  said  Victorin.  "  My  father  would  go 
elsewhere,  and  perhaps  spend  more  than  he  does 
now." 

What  a  change  was  this  in  the  minds  of  children  once 
so  respectful,  so  trained  by  their  mother  to  an  absolute 
worship  of  their  father  !    They  judged  him  now. 

"If  it  were  not  for  me,"  said  Lisbeth,  "your  father 
would  be  even  worse  off  than  he  is." 

"Let  us  go  in,"  said  Hortense.  " Mamma  is  so  keen 
she  will  suspect  something ;  and  as  our  dear  Lisbeth 
saj's,  we  must  be  cheerful." 

"  Victorin,  you  don't  know  where  your  father  will 
drag  3-ou  with  his  passion  for  women,  if  j'ou  endeavor 
to  settle  his  money  matters,"  said  Lisbeth.  "Better 
think  of  getting  future  support  by  marrying  me  to  the 
marshal.  Spoak  to  him  about  it  to-night.  I  will  go 
away  early  to  leave  .you  free." 

Victorin  entered  the  bedroom. 

"Well,  my  poor  child,"  whispered  Bette  to  Hortense, 
"  what  do  3'ou  intend  to  do?  " 

"  Come  and  dine  to-morrow,  and  we  will  talk  of  it," 
answered  Hortense.  "  I  don't  know  which  way  to  turn. 
You,  who  have  had  such  experience  of  the  trials  of  life, 
you  must  advise  me." 

While  the  assembled  familj'  endeavored  to  preach  mar- 
riage to  the  marshal,  and  Lisbeth  was  returning  to  the 
rue  Vanneau,  an  event  happened  of  a  kind  which  stim- 
ulates in  women  like  Madame  Marneffe  the  energies  of 
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vice  bj-  forcing  tlaem  to  display  all  the  resources  of  their 
depravitj'.  Let  ns  recognize,  however,  one  unfailing 
fact :  in  Paris  life  is  too  busj'  for  vicious  persons  to  do 
evil  from  instinct ;  thej'  defend  themselves  from  attack 
by  the  help  of  vice,  —  that  is  all. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

MILLIONS    REDIVIVDS. 

Madame  Marneffe,  whose  salon  was  filled  with  wor- 
shippers, had  just  started  the  whist-tables  when  the  foot- 
man, an  old  soldier  enlisted  by  the  baron,  announced: 
"  Monsieur  le  Baron  Montez  de  Montejanos." 

Valerie's  heart  underwent  a  ■violent  commotion ;  but 
she  sprang  quickly-  to  the  door  of  the  room,  exclaiming, 
"My  cousin!"  When  she  reached  the  Brazilian  she 
whispered  hurriedly,  "Be  a  relation,  or  all  is  over 
between  us ! " 

"  M}'  dear  cousin  !  "  she  continued,  leading  the  new- 
comer to  the  fireplace,  "is  it  possible  j'ou  were  not 
shipwrecked  as  they  told  me  ?  I  mourned  you  for  three 
years  —  " 

"  Good  evening,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Mai-neflfe, 
giving-  his  hand  to  the  Brazilian,  whose  dress  and  de- 
meanor was  that  of  a  true  Brazilian  millionnaire. 

Monsieur  le  Baron  Henri  Montez  de  Montejanos,  en- 
dowed by  equatorial  climates  with  the  color  and  form 
which  we  expect  in  a  stage  Othello,  was  sombre  and 
reall3'  alarming  to  the  eye,  —  an  effect  purely  plastic,  for 
his  gentle,  tender  nature  predestined  him  for  the  machi- 
nations which  feeble  women  practise  upon  strong  men. 
The  disdainful  expression  of  his  face,  the  muscular 
power  shown  by  his  well-knit  frame,  in  fact  all  his 
signs  of  strength  were  displayed  toward  men  onlj', — 
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a  flattery  addressed  to  women  which  the  sex  appre- 
ciates with  such  delight  that  a  lover  of  this  kind  with 
his  mistress  on  his  arm  has  all  the  air  of  a  triumphant 
matador.  Superbl}'  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  with  mas- 
sive gold  buttons,  black  trousers,  elegant  boots  of  irre- 
proachable polish,  and  gloved  in  the  last  fashion,  the 
new-comer  nevertheless  exhibited  his  Brazilian  origin 
bj-  an  enormous  diamond  worth  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  which  shone  like  a  star  on  a  blue  silk  cravat, 
framed  bj-  a  white  waistcoat  half  opened  lo  show  a 
shirt  of  exquisite  fineness.  His  forehead,  round  and 
prominent  like  that  of  a  faun  (sign  of  obstinacy  in  the 
passions),  was  surmounted  bj-  a  forest  of  jet-black  hair, 
and  beneath  it  glittered  two  clear,  tawnj-  e^-es  which 
suggested  that  the  baron's  mother  might  have  been 
frightened  before  his  birth  bj-  a  leopard. 

This  -splendid  specimen  of  the  Portuguese  race  in 
Brazil  placed  himself  with  his  back  against  the  corner 
of  the  fireplace  in  an  attitude  that  betraj-ed  a  Parisian 
training.  Hat  in  hand,  with  one  arm  resting  on  the 
velvet  shelf,  he  leaned  toward  Madame  Marneflfe  and 
talked  in  a  low  voice,  paying  little  or  no  attention  to 
what  he  considered  the  horribly  common  set  of  people 
who  filled  the  salon  in  so  inopportune  a  way. 

This  arrival,  and  the  air  and  manner  of  the  Brazilian 
awakened  preciselj-  the  same  sentiment  of  curiositj-  min- 
gled with  anguish  in  Crevel  and  in  the  baron.  Both 
wore  the  same  expression  of  face,  each  had  the  same 
presentiment.  Their  motions,  inspired  by  mutual  real 
passion,  became  so  comical  from  the  simultaneousness  of 
their  gymnastics  that  a  smile  crossed  the  faces  of  all 
who  were  clever  enough  to  understand  the  revelation. 
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Unluckily  for  himself,  Crevel,  always  the  shopkeeper 
though  mayor  of  Paris,  continued  the  attitude  rather 
longer  than  the  baron,  -who  caught  that  involuntary 
revelation  of  C'revel's  passion  as  it  were  on  tlie  wing.  It 
■was  another  arrow  in  the  heart  of  the  amorous  old  man, 
who  resolved  on  the  spot  to  have  an  explanation  with 
Valerie. 

"  To-night,"  said  Crevel  to  himself  in  tiie  same  spirit, 
arranging  his  cards,  "I  shall  bring  matters  to  a  crisis." 

"You  led  hearts,"  cried  Marneffe,  "but  you  have 
just  refused  them." 

"  Oh,  excuse  me,"  answered  Crevel,  picking  up  his 
cards.  "  That  baron,"  he  continued  thinking  to  himself, 
"  strikes  me  as  interfering.  Valerie  maj-  live  with  Hulot, 
•^that's  part  of  mj'  vengeance,  and  I  know  how  to  get 
rid  of  him, — but  a  cousin!  a  baron  too  many! — I 
won't  be  made  a  fool  of,- — I  shall  insist  on  knowing 
what  sort  of  relation  he  reallj'  is." 

That  evening,  by  a  piece  of  luck  which  happens  only 
to  prettj'  women,  Valerie  was  charminglj-  dressed.  Her 
white  skin  shone  through  the  meshes  of  Venetian  point 
whose  russet  tones  brought  out  the  ivorj-  satin  of  her 
beautiful  shoulders  so  characteristic  of  Parisian  women, 
who  acquire  superb  flesh  {by  what  process  is  still  un- 
known), and  yet  retain  the  elegance  of  their  figures. 
She  wore  a  robe  of-  black  velvet  which  seemed  at  times 
to  be  slipping  from  the  shoulders,  and  her  hair  was 
arranged  with  lace  and  flowers.  Her  arms,  which  were 
round  and  dimpled,  issued  from  short  sleeves  ruffled 
with  falls  of  lace.  She  was  like  those  fine  fruits  tempt- 
ingly' arranged  on  a  pretty  dish,  whose  juices  eat  into  the 
steel  of  the  knife  that  cuts  them. 
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"Valerie,"  said  the  Brazilian  in  the  j'oung  woman's 
ear,  "I  have  come  back  faithful  to  you.  Mj-  uncle  is 
dead,  and  I  am  twice  as  rich  as  I  was  when  I  went 
awa}'.  I  wish  to  live  and  die  in  Paris  —  near  j'ou,  and 
for  you ! " 

"  Speak  lower,  Henri,  for  heaven's  sake  !  " 

"  Bah !  I  must  speak  to  3-ou  if  I  have  to  throw  the 
whole  company  out  of  the  window  —  especially  after 
searching  Paris  for  two  da3s  to  find  you.  I  can  stay 
after  the}-  leave,  can  I  not?" 

Valerie  smiled  on  her  pretended  cousin  as  she  said : 
"  Eemember  that  you  are  the  son  of  a  sister  of  my 
mother,  who  married  your  father  during  Junot's  cam- 
paign in  Portugal." 

"  I,  Montez  de  Montejanos,  descendant  of  the  con- 
querors of  Brazil,  do  you  ask  me  to  lie !  " 

"  Speak  lower,  or  we  must  part." 

"Why?" 

"  Marneffe,  like  dying  men  who  are  possessed  with  a 
last  fancy,  has  grown  jealous  —  " 

"That  lackej' ! "  said  the  Brazilian,  who  knew  his 
Marneffe.     "  I  will  buy  him  off." 

"  How  violent  you  are  ! " 

"Ha!  how  did  j'ou  get  all  this  luxury?"  cried  the 
Brazilian,  suddenly-  taking  note  of  the  elegant  salon. 

She  laughed. 

"  What  bad  taste,  Henri !  "  she  said. 

She  had  just  caught  two  angry  glances  flaming  with 
jealousy,  which  compelled  her  to  look  straight  at  her 
two  victims  writhing  in  pain.  Crevel,  who  was  plajing 
against  the  baron  and  Monsieur  Coquet,  had  Marneffe 
for  a  partner.     The  part}'  were  equally  matched,  be- 
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cause  on  either  side  the  bavon  and  Crevel  had  lost  their 
heads,  and  made  bhmder  after  blunder.  The  two  old 
men  betrayed  in  a  single  moment  the  passion  which 
Valerie  had  succeeded  in  making  them  hide  for  three 
years.  One  thing,  however,  she  was  unable  to  do  ;  she 
could  not  extinguish  in  her  ej-es  the  jo}-  of  again  seeing 
the  man  who  had  once  stirred  her  heart,  the  object  of 
her  first  passion.  The  rights  of  such  happy  mortals 
live  as  long  as  the  woman  who  has  once  granted  them. 

In  the  midst  of  the  three  passions  contending  around 
her,  one  relying  on  the  insolence  of  monej',  another  on  the 
rights  of  possession,  and  the  third  on  youth,  strength, 
wealth,  and  primary  claims,  Madame  Marneffe  contin- 
ued calm  and  imperturbable,  like  General  Bonaparte  at 
the  siege  of  Mantua,  when  he  had  two  armies  to  deal 
with  in  blockading  the  place.  Jealousy  convulsing  old 
Hulot's  face,  made  it  as  terrible  as  the  late  Marechal 
Montcornet  heading  a  charge  of  cavalrj'  on  the  Russian 
lines.  In  his  well-known  capacitj-  as  a  handsome  man 
the  baron  had  never  felt  the  pangs  of  jealousy,  just  as 
Murat  never  knew  fear.  He  was  always  certain  of  vic- 
tor3^  His  defeat  in  the  matter  of  Josepha,  the  first  de- 
feat of  his  life,  he  attributed  to  her  thirst  for  money  ;  he 
said  he  was  vanquished  by  a  million,  not  bj-  an  abortion, 
alluding  to  the  Due  d'Herouville,  But  the  philters  and 
the  vertigos  that  come  of  the  mad  passion  now  rushed 
over  his  heart  in  a  moment.  He  turned  from  the  whist- 
table  to  the  chimney-piece  with  a  movement  k  la  Mira- 
beau,  and  when  he  laid  down  his  cards  to  look  flxedty 
at  the  Brazilian  and  VaMrie,  those  about  him  felt  some 
fear,  mingled  with  curiosity,  lest  the  anger  now  sup- 
pressed  should   burst  forth   violentl}-.      The   spurious 
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cousin  looked  down  on  the  baron  as  if  he  were  examui- 
ing  a  Chinese  image.  The  situation  could  not  last 
without  ending  in  a  frightful  outburst.  Marneffe  was 
afraid  of  Hulot,  for  he  dreaded  the  loss  of  his  influence  ; 
dying  men  cling  to  life  as  the  gallej--slaves  long  for 
liberty.  The  man  was  determined  to  be  head  of  his 
division  at  anj-  cost.  Very  naturallj-  alarmed  at  the 
pantomime  of  the  two  old  men,  he  rose,  whispered  to 
his  wife,  and  then,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  every 
one,  Valerie  went  into  her  bedroom  followed  by  her  hus- 
band and  the  Brazilian. 

"  Did  Madame  Marneffe  ever  speak  to  you  of  that 
cousin?"  asked  Crevel  of  Baron  Hulot. 

"Xeverl"  answered  tlie  baron,  rising.  "We  have 
played  enough  for  to-night,"  he  added.  "I  have  lost 
two  louis,  and  iiere  they  are." 

He  threw  the  gold  pieces,  on  the  table  and  sat  down 
on  the  sofa  with  an  air  which  the  companj-  interpreted 
as  a  sign  that  thej'  should  disperse.  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Coquet  after  exchanging  a  few  words  with 
each  other  left  the  room,  and  Claude  Vignon  in  despair 
followed  them.  These  departures  started  the  rest  of 
the  company,  who  felt  they  were  in  the  wa3',  and  the 
baron  and  Crevel  were  presently  left  alone.  They  said 
notliing  to  each  otlicr.  Hnlot,  forgetting  Crevel's  pres- 
ence, went  on  tiptoe  to  the  door  of  the  bedroom,  bnt 
instantlv  made  a  sudden  and  prodigious  jump  bads- 
ward  as  Monsieur  MariiefTe  opened  it  and  came  out 
with  a  calm  face,  apparently  much  surprised  to  find 
only  the  two  men. 

"  Where's  the  tea?  "  he  said. 

"  Where  is  Valerie?  "  asked  the  baron,  furiously. 
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"Mj'wife?"  said  Marneffe,  "  she  has  gone  upstairg  to 
j-our  cousin's  apartment ;  slie  will  be  back  presently." 

"  Why  has  she  left  us  in  this  way?" 

"Why?"  said  Marneffe.  "  Because  Mademoiselle 
Lisbeth  has  just  returned  from  dining  with  your  -wife, 
and  she  was  seized  with  indigestion ;  Mathurine  came 
to  get  some  tea  for  her  from  Valeria,  ,whp  rau  up  tp  gee 
what  was  the  matter." 

"  Where  is  that  cotisin?" 

"  He  has  gone." 

"  Do  you  believe  that?  "  asked  the  baron. 

"  I  have  just  put  him  in  hi§  carriage,"  §aid  Marneffe, 
with  a  hideous  smile. 

The  baron,  considering  Marneffe  g,  cipher,  left  the 
room  and  went  up  to  Lisbeth's  apartment.  A  thought 
darted  through  his  brain,  such  as  a  heart  inflamed  by 
jealousj'  sometimes  sends  there.  Marneffe's  depravity 
■was  well  known  to  him,  and  he  suddenly  suspected  ^n 
ignominious  collusion  between  husband  and  wife. 

"  Where  has  everybody-  gone? "  asked  Marneffe,  find- 
ing himself  alone  with  Crevel. 

"  When  the  sun  sets  the  birds  roost,"  said  Crev§l, 
"  Madame  Marneffe  disappeared,  her  adorers  likewise. 
Everybody  has  gone. home.  Let  u§  play  piquet,"  he 
added,  determined  to  remain. 

The  baron  ran  quickly  upstairs  to  Bette's  apartment ; 
but  the  door  was  locked,  and  the  inquiries  and  answers 
took  enough  time  for  two  clever  women  to  get  up  a 
scene  of  indigestion  relieved  by  tea.  Lisbeth  was  evi- 
dently suffering  and  Valerie  was  anxious,  so  anxious 
that  she  scarcely  noticed  the  baron's  furious  entrance. 
Illness  is  a  screen  which  women  often  set  up  between 
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themselves  and  the  wind  of  a  quarrel.  Hulot  looked  all 
round  the  room  but  could  see  no  place  in  which  to  hide 
a  Brazilian. 

"  Your  indigestion,  Bette,  is  a  compliment  to  my 
wife's  dinner,"  he  said,  looking  pointedly  at  the  old 
maid,  who  was  perfectly  well,  though  endeavoring  to 
imitate  certain  convulsions. 

"See  how  lucky  it  is  that  dear  Bette  lives  in  this 
house  !  If  I  had  not  got  to  her  at  once  she  might  have 
been  alarmingly  ill,"  said  Valerie. 

'•  You  look  as  if  you  thought  there  was  nothing  the 
matter  with  me,"  said  Lisbeth  addressing  the  baron ; 
"it  would  be  infamous  if — " 

"  Why?"  demanded  the  baron,  "  do  you  know  what 
brings  me  here  ?  "  and  he  leered  at  the  lock  of  the  dress- 
ing-room door  from  which  the  key  bad  been  taken. 

"Are  you  talking  Greek  ?  "  said  Madame  MarnefTe, 
with  a  heart-rending  expression  of  tenderness  and  in- 
jured feeling. 

"It  is  because  of  you, — j'es,  actually  your  fault, 
my  dear  cousin,  that  I  am  in  this  state  !  "  cried  Bette, 
vehemently. 

Her  cry  diverted  the  baron's  attention  and  he  gazed 
at  her  with  amazement. 

"  You  know  that  I  am  your  friend,"  continued  Lisbeth  ; 
"  I  live  here,  is  n't  that  a  proof  of  it?  I  have  spent  my 
last  strength  in  taking  care  of  3-our  interests  and  those 
of  our  dear  Valerie.  Her  household  expenses  cost  ten 
times  less  than  thej-  would  in  anj'  other  house  kept  up 
in  the  same  manner.  If  it  were  not  for  me,  cousin,  in- 
stead of  paying  two  thousand  francs  a  month,  you  would 
have  to  spend  three  or  four  thousand." 
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"  I  know  all  that,"  said  the  baron,  impatiently.  "  You 
help  us  in  more  ways  than  one,"  he  added  significantly, 
approaching  Madame  Marneffe  and  taking  her  round 
the  throat ;  "  is  n't  that  so,  my  little  darling?  " 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Valerie,  "  I  believe  you  are 
crazy." 

"You  can't  doubt  mj-  attachment,"  cried  Lisbeth; 
"  but  I  also  love  my  cousin,  Adeline,  and  to-day  I 
found  her  in  tears.  She  has  not  seen  j-ou  for  a  month. 
That 's  not  right.  You  leave  poor  Adeline  without 
means.  Your  daughter  Hortense  almost  fainted  away 
when  she  heard  there  would  have  been  no  dinner  to-daj' 
if  j'our  brother  had  not  lent  Adeline  some  money.  There 
was  nothing  but  dry  bread  in  j'our  house  this  morning ! 
Adeline  has  taken  the  heroic  resolution  to  support  her- 
self. She  said  to  me,  '  I  will  do  as  you  have  done.' 
The  words  wrung  my  heart ;  I  thought  of  what  my 
cousin  was  in  18H  and  what  she  now  is  in  1841 !  the 
shock  stopped  my  digestion.  I  came  home  thinking 
I  should  feel  better,  but  once  here  I  am  worse  —  " 

"Valerie!  you  see  what  my  devotion  to  3'ou  has 
brought  me  to!"  said  the  baron.  "It  makes  me 
guiltj^  of  domestic  crimes." 

"  Ah  !  I  did  well  to  remain  single  !  "  cried  Bette,  with 
savage  joj'.  "You  are  a  good  and  kind  man,  and 
Adeline  is  an  angel,  and  this  is  the  reward  of  blind 
devotion." 

' '  An  old  angel,"  said  Madame  Marneffe,  gentlj^  with 
a  glance  half-tender,  half-mocking  at  her  Hector,  who 
was  still  watching  her  as  a  detective  watches  a  supposed 
criminal. 

"  Ah,"  poor  woman !  "  said  the  baron  ;  "  I  have  not 
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given  her  aiiy  money  for  nine  months,  and  yet  I  can 
find  plenty  for  you,  Valerie  —  at  what  cost !  You  will 
never  be  loved  as  I  love  j'ou,  and  in  return  what 
distress  you  cause  me !  " 

"  Distress? "  she  answered.  "  Is  that  what  you  call 
the  happiness  I  confer  upon  3'ou  ?  " 

"I  don't  yet  know  what  j'our  relations  have  been 
with  that  sham  cousin  of  whom  j'ou  never  told  me,'' 
said  the  baron,  paying  no  attention  to  the  phrases 
which  Valerie  interjected.  When  he  entered  the  room 
it  was  like  a  stab  in  my  heart.  Blinded  as  I  have  been 
I  am  not  a  blind  man  ;  I  could  read  in  jour  ej'es  and 
in  his.  Sparks  flew  from  that  monkey-face  to  yours 
and  30U  looked  —  oh  !  j'ou  never  gave  me  such  a  look, 
never  !  As  for  this  mystery,  Valerie,  it  shall  be  brought 
to  light.  You  are  the  only  woman  who  has  made  me 
feel  the  emotion  of  jealo-jsy,  therefore  you  need  not  be 
surprised  at  what  I  say,  — I  perceive  still  another  mj-s- 
tery,  a  secret  which  has  burst  its  veil,  and  it  seems  to  me 
infamous  —  " 

"  Go  on  !  go  on  !  "  cried  Valerie. 

"  Crevel,  that  mound  of  flesh  and  folly,  loves  j-ou, 
and  you  receive  his  attentions  so  well  that  the  fool  has 
betrayed  his  passion  before  everybody." 

"That's  the  third!  have  you  found  any  more?" 
demanded  Madame  MarneflFe. 

"  There  may  be  more,"  said  the  baron. 

"  Suppose  Monsieur  Crevel  does  love  me?  a  man  has 
a  right  to  do  that.  If  I  favored  his  passion  it  would  be 
the  act  of  a  coquette  or  of  a  woman  who  wants  more 
than  3'OU  can  give  her.  AVell,  either  love  me  with  all 
my  faults  or  leave  me.     If  you  give  me  back  m'3'  liberty 
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neither  you  nor  Monsieur  Crevel  shall  ever  enter  mj' 
doors.  I  shall  take  my  cousin  so  as  not  to  lose  the 
charming  habits  which  you  attribute  to  me.  Adieu, 
Monsieur  le  baron  Hulot." 

She  rose ;  but  the  old  man  caught  her  by  the  arm 
and  made  her  sit  down  again.  He  could  not  replace 
Valerie  ;  she  had  become  a  more  imperious  necessity 
than  even  the  common  needs  of  life,  and  he  felt  he 
would  rather  remain  in  a  state  of  uncertaintj'  than 
obtain  the  slightest  proof  of  her  infidelity. 

"  My  dear  Valerie,"  he  said,  "  do  you  riot  see  how  I 
suffer?  I  only  ask  j'ou  to  justify  yourself,  —  give  me 
good  reasons  —  " 

"Well,  go  and  wait  for  me  downstairs;  I  don't 
suppose  3'ou  want  to  be  present  at  what  I  have  to 
do  for  3-our  cousin." 

Hulot  withdrew  slowly. 

"  Old  libertine  !  "  cried  Bette,  as  he  left  them,  "  you 
have  not  asked  me  about  your  children  !  What  do  you 
mean  to  do  for  Adeline  ?  To-morrow  I  shall  take  her 
my  poor  savings." 

"  A  man  owes  his  wife  a  support,  at  least,"  said 
Madame  Marneffe,  smiling. 

The  baron,  not  offended  by  Lisbetli's  speech,  which 
Arraigned  him  as  sharply  as  Josepha's  had  done,  went 
hastily  away  like  one  who  wanted  to  avoid  an  incon- 
venient question. 

The  bolt  once  slipped  behind  him,  the  Brazilian  was 
let  out  of  the  dressing-room  where  he  was  waiting  ;  tears 
were  in  his  eyes  and  his  state  of  mind  was  pitiable  t9 
See.     He  had  heard  all. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

SCENES   OF   HIGH   FEJIIXIXE    COMEDY. 

"You  have  ceased  to  love  me,  Heni'i ;  alas  !  I  see  it," 
said  Madame  Mavneffe,  liiding  her  face  in  her  handker- 
chief, and  bursting  into  tears. 

It  was  a  cry  of  real  love.  The  clamor  of  a  woman's 
distress  is  so  persuasive  that  it  wrings  a  pardon  from 
the  heart  of  ever^:  lover  if  she  is  .young  and  pretty. 

"  If  you  love  me,  why  not  give  up  everything  for  my 
sake?"  demanded  the  Brazilian. 

This  child  of  transatlantic  Nature,  logical  like  all 
men  bred  in  Nature's  bosom,  took  up  the  conversation 
at  the  point  where  he  had  left  it,  passing  his  arm 
around  Valerie's  waist. 

"  You  ask  why?  "  she  said,  raising  her  head  to  look 
at  him,  and  quelling  him  by  a  glance  overflowing  with 
love.  "  Because,  my  treasure,  I  am  married  ;  because 
we  are  in  Paris  and  not  on  the  pampas,  not  in  the  soli- 
tudes of  America.  My  kind  Henri,  my  first,  ray  only 
love,  listen  to  me  !  This  husband  of  mine,  a  sub-director 
at  the  War  office,  wishes  to  be  head  of  his  department 
and  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  honor.  Can  I  prevent 
him  from  being  ambitious  ?  Now,  for  exactly  the  same 
reason  that  he  once  left  j-ou  and  me  free  to  follow  our 
wishes  (nearly  four  years  ago,  you  cruel  fellow ! )  he 
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now  compels  me  to  take  Hiilot.  I  can't  get  rid  of  that 
dreadful  official  ^-  who  puffs  lilce  a  walrus  and  is  sixty- 
three  j'ears  old,  and  hateful  to  me,  and  who  has  grown 
ten  j-ears  older  in  the  last  three  j-ears  —  until  the  day 
when  Marneffe  is  head  of  his  department  and  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  honor  —  " 

"  What  else  is  your  husband  to  get?  " 

"  Three  thousand  francs." 

"I'll  give  him  an  annnitj-  for  that  amount,''  said 
Baron  Montez.     "  Come,  let  us  leave  Paris  and  go  —  " 

"Where?"  said  Valerie,  with  one  of  those  pretty 
pouts  by  which  women  tease  the  men  of  whom  they  are 
sure.  "  Paris  is  the  only  city  where  it  is  possible  to 
live  happj-.  I  care  too  much  for  our  love  to  allow  it  to 
weaken  b}'  living  alone  with  30U  in  a  desert.  Hear  me, 
Henri ;  j'ou  are  the  only  man  in  all  the  universe  whom 
I  ever  loved  —  write  that  on  your  tiger  skull." 

Women  alwaj's  persuade  the  men  whom  they  have 
turned  to  sheep  that  the}'  are  lions  and  tigers  with  iron 
wills. 

"  You  must  listen  to  me.  Monsieur  Marneffe  has  n't 
five  years  to  live ;  he  is  rotten  to  the  marrow  of  his 
bones ;  out  of  twelve  months  in  the  3"ear  he  spends 
seven  swallowing  drugs  ;  he  is  swathed  in  flannel :  in 
short,  the  doctors  say  the  scythe  maj-  cut  him  down  at 
any  moment ;  the  slightest  illness,  one  that  could  not 
harm  a  sound  man,  wiU  be  his  death ;  his  blood  is  cor- 
rupt, vitality  is  attacked  at  its  source.  Some  day,  and 
it  is  not  far  off,  I  shall  be  a  widow.  Well,  I,  who  am 
already  asked  in  marriage  by  a  man  with  sixty  thousand 
francs  a  3'ear,  I,  who  can  manage  that  man  just  as  I 
can  this  bit  of  sugar,  I  declare  to  you  that  if  you  were 
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poor  like  Hulot,  leprous  like  Mariieffe,  and  even  if  jou 
were  to  beat  me,  it  is  3'ou  alone  that  I  love  and  whose 
name  I  wish  to  bear.  I  am  ready  to  give  30U  every 
proof  of  love  that  j'ou  can  ask  —  " 

"  Well  then,  to-night  —  " 

"But,  child  of  Rio,  my  beautiful  leopard  who  has 
come  to  me  from  the  virgin  forests  of  Brazil,''  she  said, 
taking  possession  of  his  hand  and  fondling  it,  "  respect 
the  woman  whom  you  wish  to  make  your  wife  —  Shall 
I  be  vour  wife,  Flenri?" 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  conquered  by  the  wild  garrulity  of 
her  passion. 

He  knelt  at  her  feet. 

"Henri,"  said  Valerie,  taking  both  his  hands  and 
looking  fixedly  into  his  ej-es,  "  swear  to  me  now,  in 
presence  of  Lisbeth,  my  best  and  only  friend,  my  sis- 
ter, that  j'ou  will  marry  me  at  the  end  of  my  year  of 
widowhood." 

"I  swear  it!  " 

"That  is  not  enough.  Swear  it  by  the  ashes  and 
the  eternal  salvation  of  your  mother  —  swear  it  bj-  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  by  your  Christian  hope." 

Valerie  knew  well  that  the  Brazilian  would  keep  that 
oath  even  though  she  were  sunk  in  the  deepest  social 
degradation.  He  took  the  solemn  vow,  his  brow  almost 
touching  her  white  bosom,  his  eyes  spell-bound  ;  he  was 
drunk,  drunk  as  a  man  is  when  he  sees  a  beloved 
woman  after  long  absence. 

"  Well  then,  be  content.  Respect  your  future  wife. 
Don't  spend  a  farthing  on  me ;  I  forbid  it.  Remain 
here  in  the  front  room,  30U  can  sleep  on  the  little  sofa ; 
I  will  come  back  mj-self  and  tell  j-ou  when  j'ou  can  come 
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down.  We  will  breakfast  together,  and  j'ou  may  leave 
at  one  o'clock  as  though  you  had  been  paying  me  a 
morning  visit.  There  is  nothing  to  fear ;  the  porters 
are  devoted  to  me.  Now  I  must  go  down  and  pour 
out  tea." 

She  made  a  sign  to  Lisbeth,  who  accompanied  her  to 
the  landing.  There,  Valerie  whispered  in  the  old  maid's 
ear. 

' '  My  blackamoor  has  come  back  too  soon  !  I  shall 
die  if  I  don't  avenge  30U  on  Hortense." 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  you  dear  little  devil ;  "  said  Bette, 
kissing  her  on  the  forehead.  "  When  love  and  ven- 
geance run  in  couples  they  never  miss  their  goal.  I  am 
to  meet  Hortense  to-morrow ;  she  is  in  great  poverty. 
Wenceslas  would  kiss  jqm  a  thousand  times  to  get  a 
thousand  francs." 

When  Hulot  left  Valerie  he  went  down  to  the  porter's 
lodge  and  came  suddenly  on  Madame  Olivier. 

"Madame  Ohvier?" 

Hearing  this  imperative  call  and  observing  the  ges- 
ture by  which  it  was  enforced,  Madame  Olivier  came  out 
of  her  den  and  followed  the  baron  to  a  corner  of  the 
courtyard. 

"  Don't  you  know  that  if  anj-  one  can  help  j'Our  son 
to  get  a  notary's  practice  it  is  I?  It  is  owing  to  me 
that  he  completed  his  law  studies  and  got  into  a  no- 
tary's office  at  all." 

"  Yes,  monsieur  le  baron,  and  monsieur  can  count  on 
our  gratitude.  There  is  never  a  day  that  I  don't  pray 
to  God  for  blessings  on  monsieur  le  baron." 

"  Fewer  words,  my  good  woman,"  said  Hulot,  "  and 
more  deeds," 
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"  What  must  we  do?" 

"A  man  came  here  to-night  in  a  carriage.  Do  j-ou 
know  him  ?  " 

Madame  Olivier  had  recognized  Montez  ;  in  fact  she 
could  hardly  have  forgotten  a  man  who  slipped  five 
francs  into  her  hand  every  time  he  left  the  rue  du 
Doyenne  a  little  too  early  in  the  morning.  If  the  baron 
had  chanced  on  Olivier  he  might  perhaps  have  learned 
the  truth ;  but  Ohvier  had  gone  to  bed.  Among  the 
lower  classes  the  woman  is  not  oul3'  superior  to  the  man, 
but  she  almost  alwaj's  rules  him.  Madame  Olivier  had 
long  decided  on  her  course  in  case  their  two  benefac- 
tors quarrelled  ;  she  looked  upon  Madame  Marneffe  as 
the  stronger  of  the  two  powers. 

"  Do  I  know  him?  "  she  said.  "  No  —  I  never  saw 
him  before." 

"Nonsense;  Madame  Marneffe's  cousin  must  have 
gone  to  see  her  when  she  lived  in  the  rue  du  Doj-enne." 

"  Oh  !  was  it  her  cousin  ?"  exclaimed  Madame  Olivier. 
"  It  may  have  been,  for  I  did' not  see  his  face.  I  '11  pay 
attention,  monsieur,  next  time  —  " 

"  He  will  come  down  bj'  and  bj,"  said  the  baron, 
hastily. 

"But  he  has  gone,"  said  Madame  Olivier,  who  now 
understood  the  matter,  "  the  carriage  is  not  here." 

"  Did  you  see  him  go?  " 

"Yes,  and  he  said  to  the  servant,  '  To  the  embassy.' " 

Her  tone,  and  the  assurance  she  gave  him,  brought  a 
sigh  of  relief  from  the  baron's  breast ;  he  took  Madame 
Olivier's  hand  and  wrung  it. 

"Thank  j'ou,  my  dear  Madame  Olivier,  but  that's 
not  all ;  how  about  Monsieur  Crevel  ? " 
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"Monsieur  Crevel?  What  do  j'ou  mean?  I  don't 
understand,"  answered  Madame  Olivier. 

"He  loves  Madame  Marneff'e." 

"It  isn't  possible,  Monsieur  le  baron!"  she  ex- 
claimed, clasping  her  hands. 

"He  loves  Madame  MarnefFe,'' repeated  Hulot,  im- 
peratively. "How  do  they  manage?  I  don't  know; 
but  I  mean  to  know,  and  so  must  you.  If  you  can 
put  me  on  the  track  of  that  intrigue  your  son  is  a 
notary." 

"Monsieur  le  baron,  don't  let  j-our  blood  boil  that 
way,"  answered  Madame  Olivier.  "  Madame  loves  you 
and  only  j-ou  ;  her  waiting-maid  knows  that,  and  we  of- 
ten talk  of  it ;  she  says  3'ou  are  the  happiest  of  men,  for 
you  know  Madame's  value.  Ah !  she 's  perfection  ! 
She  rises  at  ten  o'clock  every  day  ;  then  she  break- 
fasts—  good;  then  it  takes  her  an  hour  or  more  to 
dress  ;  and  that  brings  us  to  about  two  o'clock  ;  after 
that  she  walks  in  the  Tuileries  in  sight  of  everybody' 
and  comes  home  punctually  at  four  o'clock,  —  your  hour 
for  coming.  Oh !  it  is  all  as  regular  as  clock-work. 
She  has  no  secrets  from  her  maid,  and  Reine  has  none 
from  me  ;  she  could  n't  have  anj',  because  of  my  son, 
with  whom  she 's  in  love.  So  j-ou  see  that  if  Madame 
had  any  relations  with  Monsieur  Crevel  we  should  cer- 
tainly know  it." 

The  baron  returned  to  Madame  Marneffe's  apartment 
with  a  beaming  face,  convinced  that  he  was  the  only 
lover  of  that  odious  courtesan,  as  beautiful,  as  graceful 
and  as  deceitful  as  a  siren.    - 

Crevel  and  MarnefTe  were  just  beginning  their  second 
game   of  piquet.     Crevel  lost  as   men   lose   who   are 
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paj'ing  no  attention  to  their  plaj-.  Marneffe,  who  knew 
the  causes  of  the  mayor's  absent-mindedness,  profited 
without  scruple  ;  he  glanced  at  the  cards  to  be  taken, 
and  "discarded"  accordingly;  then  overlooking  his 
adversary's  game  he  played  sure.  The  stake  was 
twenty  sous,  and  he  had  thus  stolen  thirty  francs 
before  the  baron  re-entered  the  room. 

' '  Well !  "  said  Hulot,  surprised  to  see  the  room 
empty,   ''are  you  alone?   where  are  they  all?" 

"  Your  fine  temper  sent  everybody  flying,"  replied 
Crevel. 

"  No,  it  was  the  arrival  of  ni}'  wife's  cousin,"  said 
Marneffe.  "  The  company  thought  that  Valerie  and 
Henri  must  have  something  to  &a.y  to  each  other  after 
three  j-ears'  absence,  so  they  discreetly  retired.  If  I 
had  been  here  I  should  have  kept  them  ;  but  that  would 
have  been  a  pity,  as  it  happened,  for  Lisbeth  who 
always  pours  out  tea,  was  taken  ill  — " 

"  Is  she  really  ill?"  interrupted  Crevel. 

"  They  said  so,"  replied  Marneffe,  with  cynical  in- 
difference. 

The  mayor  looked  at  the  clock  and  estimated  that 
the  baron  had  been  forty  minutes  with  Valerie.  Hi? 
joyous  manner  incriminated  him,  together  with  Valerie 
and  Lisbeth,  in  Crevel's  mind. 

"I  have  just  seen  her;  she  suflFers  horribly,  poor 
girl,"  said  Hulot. 

"The  suflferings  of  other  people  seem  to  please  j'ou," 
replied  Crevel,  crossly  ;  ' '  you  have  come  back  with  your 
face  radiant.  Is  Lisbeth  likely  to  die  ?  Your  daugliter 
is  to  have  her  mone}',  they  say.  I  don't  know  j'ou 
again ;    j'ou  went  out  with  a  face  like   the  Moor  of 
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Venice  and  j'ou  have  come  back  looking  like  Saint- 
Preux  —  I  should  like  to  see  Madame  Marneffe's 
face  now." 

"  What  do  you  mean  bj-  that?"  demanded  Monsieur 
Marneffe,  gathering  up  his  cards  and  laj'ing  them  before 
him. 

The  dim  ej'es  of  the  decrepit  creature  lighted  up  ;  a 
faint  color  overspread  the  cold  and  flabby  cheek§ ;  he 
half-opened  the  black  lips  of  his  toothless  mouth,  froiji 
which  oozed  a  white  froth  looking  like  chalk.  The 
rage  of  the  impotent  man,  whos^  life  hung  by  a  thread, 
and  who  risked  nothing  in  a  duel,  while  Cl'Svel  ri§J5§d 
all,  alarmed  the  mayor. 

"I  said,"  answered  Crevel,  "that  I  should  like  to  seg 
Madame  Marneffe's  face,  and  all  the  more  because 
3'ours  has  a  particularly  disagreeable  expression  at  this 
moment.  On  my  word  of  honor,  jou  are  frightfully 
uglj',  vay  dear  Marneflfe." 

"  You  are  not  polite." 

"A  man  who  wins  thirty  fran?!  in  forty-flve  rninutes 
never  looks  handsome  to  me." 

"Ah,  if  j-ou  had  seen  me  seventeen  j-ears  ago!" 
§aid  the  wreck- 

"  Were  j'ou  fascinating?"  retorted  Crevel. 

"That's  what  ruined  me.  If  I  had  managed  mattery 
as  you  have,  I  should  be  peer  of  France  and  mayor  at 
this  moment." 

"Yes,"  said  Crevel,  sneering,  "you  have  carried  the 
war  too  far.  I  save  up  gold  in  the  business,  but  you 
swallow  its  drugs." 

Crevel  burst  out  laughing.  Marneffe  might  seem  to 
be   angrj'   about   his  wounded   honor,  but   he  always 
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took  such  vulgar  and  insulting  jokes  amiably.  Thej- 
were  the  small  change  of  conversation  between  himself 
and  Crevel. 

"  Eve  has  cost  me  dear,  I  admit,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  a 
short  life  and  a  merry  one,  that's  mj-  motto." 

"  I  prefer  mine  long  and  happj',"  replied  Crevel. 

At  this  moment  Madame  Marnefl'e  came  in,  saw  her 
husband  plaj-ing  cards  with  Crevel,  and  the  baron  sit- 
ting apart,  all  three  alone  in  the  salon.  She  guessed 
from  a  first  glance  at  the  municipal  dignitary  the 
thoughts  that  were  agitating  his  breast,  and  she  de- 
cided instantly  on  her  course. 

"  Marneffe,  dear!"  she  said,  leaning  on  her  hus- 
band's shoulder  and  passing  her  pretty  fingers  over  his 
sparse  graj-  hairs  as  if  to  draw  them  together,  "it  is 
very  late  for  you ;  j'ou  ought  to  be  in  bed ;  you  know 
what  the  doctor  said,  —  if  you  want  to  live,  j'ou  must 
take  care  ;  come,  leaA'e  j-our  piquet." 

"  Let's  end  at  five  points,"  said  Marneflte  to  Crevel. 

"  Ver}'  good  ;  I  have  two  alreadj',"  replied  Crevel. 

"  How  long  will  it  take?  "  asked  Valerie. 

"  Ten  minutes." 

"It  is  already  eleven  o'clock,"  she  said.  "Really, 
Monsieur  Crevel,  one  would  think  j-ou  wanted  to  kill 
my  husband.     At  any  rate,  make  haste." 

The  double  meaning  of  the  speech  amused  Crevel, 
Hulot,  and  even  Marneffe  himself.  Valerie  crossed  the 
room  to  Hector. 

"  Go  awaj'  now,  my  dearest,"  she  whispered,  "  and 
walk  down  the  rue  A'anneau ;  then  come  back  when 
you  see  Crevel  leave  the  house." 

"I  would  rather  only  leave  the  apartment  and  get 
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back  by  the  door  into  j-ouv  dressing-room.    You  could 
tell  Reine  to  open  it  for  me." 

"  Reine  is  upstairs  taking  care  of  Lisbeth." 

"  Well,  then,  I  '11  go  up  to  Lisbeth's  apartment." 

Either  waj-  was  perilous  for  Valerie,  who,  foreseeing 
that  she  must  come  to  an  explanation  with  Crevel,  did 
not  choose  to  have  Hulot  in  her  bedroom  where  he  could 
overhear  the  conversation ;  and  the  Brazilian  was  up- 
stairs. 

"Upon  my  word,  j-ou  men,"  said  Valerie,  "when 
j'ou  get  a  notion  into  your  head?  would  burn  a  house 
down  to  force  an  entrance.  Lisbeth  is  not  in  a  state  to 
have  j'ou  up  there.  Are  j'ou  afraid  of  getting  rheumat- 
ism in  the  street?     Come,  go;  or  good-bj-  to  you." 

"  Good-night,  gentlemen,"  said  the  baron  aloud. 

Touched  in  his  vanitj',  the  old  man  felt  bound  to  prove 
that  he  could  rival  a  young  lover  by  awaiting  the  happy 
moment  in  the  street. 

Marneffe  said  good-night  to  his  wife,  whose  hand 
he  took  with  a  show  of  tenderness.  Valerie  shook  his 
in  a  manner  that  meant,  ' '  Help  me  to  get  rid  of 
Crevel." 

"Good-night,  Crevel,"  said  Marneffe,  "I  hope  3'ou 
won't  stay  long  with  Valerie.  I'm  jealous  —  it  has 
seized  me  late  but  it  holds  me  fast  —  I  shall  come 
back  presently  and  make  sure  you  are  gone." 

"  We  have  business  to  discuss ;  but  I  shall  not  stay 
long,''  said  Crevel. 

' '  Speak  low,  —  what  do  you  want  of  me  ? "  said 
Valerie,  looking  at  Crevel  with  a  haughty  and  con- 
temptuous eje. 

Meeting  her  glance,   Crevel,  who  had  rendered  im- 
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jtenSe  services  to  Valerie  and  was  prepared  to  boast  of 
them,  became  suddenly  huinl)le  and  submissive. 

"  That  Brazilian  —  "  he  stopped  short,  struck  dumb 
by  the  fixed  and  scornful  look  which  she  gave  him. 

"  Go  on,"  she  said. 

"  This  cousin  —  " 

"  He  is  not  mj-  cousin,"  she  replied,  "  he  is  tny  cbusih 
for  the  world  and  for  Monsieur  Marneffe.  Supposing 
he  were  my  lover,  you  have  no  right  to  saj'  anything. 
A  shopkeeper  who  buys  a  woman  to  revenge  himself  on 
another  man  is,  in  m3'  opinion,  beneath  the  man  who 
buj-s  for  love.  You  were  not  in  love  with  me  ;  but  j'ou 
knew  I  was  Baron  Hulot's  mistress,  and  you  bought  me 
just  as  a  man  bu3-s  a  pistol  to  kill  his  adversary  I 
wanted  your  money  and  I  consented." 

"  But  you  have  not  fulfilled  the  bargain,"  said  CreVel, 
with  commercial  keenness. 

"  Ah  !  j-ou  want  Baron  Ilulot  to  know  that  you  have 
carried  off  his  mistress  in  revenge  for  Jos^pha.  Nothing 
could  better  prove  the  baseness  of  your  mind.  You  Say 
j-Ou  love  a  woman  ;  30U  treat  her  like  a  duchess,  and 
then  3-ou  want  to  publicly  disgrace  her !  My  good 
friend,  jou  are  right,  —  this  woman  here  present  is  not 
the  equal  of  Jos^pha ;  Josf5pha  had  the  courage  of  her 
infamj",  whereas  I  am  a  hj'pocrite  who  ought  to  be 
whipped  in  the  market-place.  Alas  !  Jos^pha  is  pro- 
tected bj'  her  cleverness  and  by  her  mone}',  but  I,  —  mj' 
onlj'  fortune  is  mj  honor;  I  am  stilla  virtuous  and  re- 
spected bourgeoise,  but  if  you  make  a  scandal  about  me 
what  shall  I  become?  If  I  had  money  I  would  not 
care ;  but,  as  it  is,  T  have  only  about  fifteen  thousand 
francs  a  j'ear,  —  " 
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' '  You  have  a  great  deal  more,"  said  Crevel.  ' '  Within 
the  last  two  months  I  liave  doubled  your  investment  in 
the  Orleans  railwaj*." 

"Well,  but  no  one  is  respected  in  Paris  until  he 
has  fift3'  thousand  francs  a  year.  You  can't  give  me 
the  equivalent  of  what  I  should  lose  in  throwing  over 
the  baron.  Do  you  ask  -what  that  is?  —  whj-,  Marneffe's 
appointment  as  head  of  the  department ;  he  would  then 
have  six  thousand  francs  a  year ;  he  has  been  twenty- 
seven  j-ears  in  the  service,  and  in  three  more,  if  he  lives 
as  long,  I  should  have  a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred 
francs  when  he  dies.  You,  whom  I  have  overwhelmed 
with  favors,  with  happiness,  j"0u  are  not  willing  to 
wait  for  j'our  revenge  !  — and  you  call  that  love  !  "  she 
cried. 

' '  I  ma3'  have  begun  by  calculating  on  revenge,"  said 
Crevel,  "  but  I  have  ended  bj-  being  your  spaniel.  You 
trample  on  my  heart,  j'ou  crush  me,  you  dumfound  me, 
and  yet  I  love  you  as  I  never  loved  before.  Valerie, 
I  love  jou  as  much  as  I  love  Celestine.  I  am  capable 
of  anj-thiug  for  j^our  sake.  Say  that  instead  of  com- 
ing twice  a  week  to  the  rue  du  Dauphin,  you  will  come 
three  times.'' 

"  Is  that  all !  really,  you  are  getting  youthful  again." 

"  Let  me  dismiss  Hulot  and  humiliate  him,"  urged 
jCrevel.  "  Get  rid  of  him,  promise  you  will  not  see  that 
Brazilian  ;  be  mine  onl}'  —  you  shall  not  repent  it.  In 
the  first  place  I  will  give  j'ou  eight  thousand  francs  a 
year,  —  an  annuitj'  only,  but  yon  shall  have  the  capi- 
tal if  you  are  faithful  to  me  for  five  years." 

"  Alwaj's  making  bargains  !  a  bourgeois  never  knows 
how  to  give.     You  want  to  keep  up  relays  of  love  with 
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dividends  !  Ah,  shopkeeper !  vender  of  hair-oils  !  j-ou 
ticket  everj-thing  with  its  price.  Hector  told  me  that 
the  Due  d'Herouville  brought  Josepha  the  certificate 
for  her  thirty  thousand  francs  a  year  in  a  bag  of  sugar- 
plums. I  am  worth  six.  times  as  much  as  Josepha. 
Ah  !  to  be  loved  !  "  she  said,  twisting  her  curls  before 
the  mirror.  "  Henri  loves  me,  he  would  kill  30U  like  a 
%  at  a  sign  from  me.  Hulot  loves  me,  and  leaves  his 
wife  to  want.  But  you,  you  who  can  be  a  good  father 
and  look  after  your  family  and  jet  have  three  hundred 
thousand  francs  laid  by  outside  of  jour  property  with 
which  j'ou  might  do  what  you  liked  —  " 

"  Valerie  !  I  offer  you  half  of  it,"  cried  Crevel,  falling 
on  his  knees. 

"Are  you  still  here?"  cried  Marneffe,  entering  in  his 
dressing-gown.     "  What  are  j^ou  doing?  " 

"  He  is  begging  mj-  pardon  for  an  insulting  speech," 
said  Valerie. 

Crevel  wished  he  could  drop  through  a  trap-door  as 
thej'  do  at  the  theatre. 

"  Rise,  mj-  dear  Crevel,  you  look  too  ridiculous,"  said 
Marneffe,  smiling.  "  I  see  by  Valerie's  face  that  there 
is  no  danger  for  me." 

"Go  to  liL(l  and  sleep  in  peace,"  said  Madame  Mar- 
neffe to  her  husband. 

"Isn't  she  clever?"  thought  Crevel ;  "  she  is  adora- 
ble !   how  she  got  out  of  it !  " 

When  Marneffe  had  disappeared,  the  mayor  seized 
Valerie's  hands  and  kissed  them,  moistening  them  with 
tears.. 

"  I  will  put  it  all  in  your  name,"  he  said. 

"Ah!  that  is  love!"  she  whispered.     "Well,  love 
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for  love.  Hulot  is  down  below,  waiting  in  the  street. 
Poor  old  fellow,  be  expects  me  to  put  a  light  in  my  win- 
dow to  let  him  know  when  to  come.  I  permit  j'ou  to 
go  and  tell  him  j'ou  are  the  one  I  love  ;  he  will  not  be- 
lieve you  ;  then  take  him  to  the  rue  du  Dauphin  and 
give  him  proofs.  I  permit  j-ou,  naj-,  I  order  you  to  do 
so.  That  walrus  wears  me  out.  Keep  him  in  the  rue 
du  Dauphin  all  night,  tear  him  with  hot  pincers,  re- 
venge yourself  for  Josepha.  Hulot  may  die  of  it,  but  if 
so  we  shall  save  his  wife  and  children  from  utter  ruin. 
Madame  Hulot  is  now  working  for  her  living  ! " 

"  Poor  lady  !  it  is  shameful !  "  cried  Crevel,  his  nat- 
ural good  feeling  coming  to  the  surface. 

"  If  3-ou  love  me,  Celestin,"  she  whispered  in  his  ear 
as  her  lips  touched  it,  "keep  him  awaj',  or  I  am  lost. 
Marneffe  suspects  something,  and  Hector  has  the  key 
of  the  porte-cochere  and  expects  to  return." 

Crevel  pressed  her  in  his  arms  and  went  away  at  the 
summit  of  happiness.  Valerie  lovingly  accompanied 
him  to  the  landing ;  then,  as  if  magnetized,  she  fol- 
lowed him  down  the  staircase. 

' '  My  Valerie  !  go  back  ;  do  not  compromise  j'ourself 
before  the  porters.  —  Go ;  my  life,  my  fortune,  my  all 
is  j-ours.  —  Go  back,  my  duchess  !  " 

"Madame  Olivier!  "  said  Valerie,  softly,  as  soon  as 
the  door  closed  on  Crevel. 

"Whj',  madame,  you  here?  "  said  Madame  Olivier, 
amazed. 

■"  Run  the  upper  and  lower  bolts,  and  don't  open  the 
door  to  any  one  —  no  matter  who." 

"  Very  well,  madame.'' 

As  soon  as  the  bolts  were  drawn  Madame  Olivier 
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recounted  the  attempt  of  the  baron  to  corrupt  her 
fidelitj'. 

"  You  behaved  like  an  angel,  my  dear  Olivier,"  re- 
plied Madame  Marneffe,  "  but  we  must  talli  of  all  that 
to-morrow." 

Valerie  ran  up  to  the  third  storj-  with  the  rapidity  of 
an  arrow  from  its  bow,  gave  three  little  knocks  on 
Lisbeth's  door,  and  then  returned  to  her  own  apartment 
where  she  gave  certain  orders  to  Eeine ;  no  Parisian 
waiting-maid  misses  such  an  occasion  as  the  return  of 
a  Montez  from  Brazil. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

TWO  BROTHERS  OF  THE  GREAT  CONFRATERNITY  OF 
BROTHERHOODS. 

"  No,  by  heaven  !  "  thought  Qrevel  to  himself,  "  none 
but  women  of  the  world  can  love  like  that.  How  she 
came  down  those  stairs,  her  eyes  blazing,  fairlj'  carried 
away!  Josepha  never —  Josepha  !  mere  scum  !  What 
did  I  say  ?  scum  !  Heavens  !  suppose  I  were  to  let  slip 
such  a  word  at  the  Tuileries?  No,  if  Valerie  does  n't 
train  me  I  shall  never  be  worth  anything  in  society  — 
I,  who  am  so  anxious  to  be  a  distinguished  man  !  What 
a  woman  !  If  she  merely  looks  at  me  coldly  it  stirs  mj- 
inside  like  the  coUc !  What  grace  !  what  wit !  Josepha 
never  gave  me  such  emotions !  What  hidden  perfec- 
tions !  -r-    Oh,  there  's  mj'  man  !  " 

In  the  shadows  of  the  rue  de  Babylone  he  beheld 
Hulot,  with  his  head  down,  slipping  along  the  side  of 
some  buildings  in  process  of  construction,  and  he  went 
straight  up  to  him. 

"  Good  morning,  baron  ;  for  it  is  past  midnight,  my 
dear  fellow.  What  the  devil  are  you  doing  here,  walk- 
ing up  and  down  in  the  rain?  It  is  n't" wise,  at  our  age. 
Do  you  want  me  to  give  you  a  piece  of  good  advice  ? 
Let  us  both  go  home  ;  for,  between  ourselves,  you  won't 
see  that  light  in  the  window." 
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As  the  baron  heard  these  last  words  it  dawned  upon 
him  that  he  was  sixty-three  years  old,  and  that  his 
cloak  was  wet. 

"Who  told  you  that?"  he  said. 

"Valerie, — hang  it,  oi«r  Valiirie,  who  wishes  to  be 
solely  7ny  Valerie.  That  puts  us  even,  and  we  '11  play 
for  the  rubber  when  you  like.  You  can't  be  angrj',  for 
you  know  it  was  agreed  I  should  take  my  revenge.  You 
spent  three  months  in  getting  Josepha  away  from  me, 
and  I  've  got  Valerie  in  —  however,  don't  let 's  talk  of 
that,"  he  added.  '-Xow,  I  intend  to  have  her  all  to 
myself.    But  we  need  n't  be  less  good  friends." 

"  Crevel,  don't  joke,"  said  the  baron,  in  a  choking 
voice.     "It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  me.'' 

"Bless  me,  how  you  take  it!  Baron,  don't  j'ou  re- 
member what  I  said  to  j-ou  on  your  daughter's  wedding- 
day,  —  why  should  two  old  fellows  like  us  quarrel  for  a 
petticoat?  It's  plebeian,  vulgar,  low-bred;  j'ou  and  I 
belong  to  another  stripe,  —  regency,  blue  doublets,  Pom- 
padour, eighteenth  century,  regular  Eichelieu;  we  are, 
and  I  dare  to  sa3'  it,  connoisseurs  in  women  !  " 

Crevel  might  have  strung  his  literary  terms  together 
for  some  time  longer,  for  the  baron  listened  as  deaf  men 
listen  when  their  infirmity  begins ;  but  the  conqueror 
stopped  short,  seeing  the  ghasth-  face  of  his  enemy  bj' 
the  gleam  of  a  street  lamp.  The  news  fell  like  a  thun- 
derbolt on  the  baron,  after  the  assurances  of  Madame 
Olivier  and  Valerie's  last  look. 

"  Good  God  !  and  there  were  so  many  other  women 
in  Paris  !  "  he  said  at  last. 

"That's  what  I  told  you  when  you  took  Josepha," 
retorted  Crevel. 
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"  Crevel,  I  don't  believe  it;  it  is  impossible.  Give 
me  proofs.     Have  you  a  kej"-,  as  I  have?" 

And  the  baron,  bj'  this  time  before  the  house,  plunged 
the  key  into  the  lock ;  but  the  door  was  immovable,  and 
he  began  to  shake  it. 

"  Don't  make  a  disturbance,"  said  Crevel,  coolly. 
"Come,  baron,  I  have  better  kej's  than  yours." 

"Proofs!  proofs!"  cried  the  baron,  exasperated  by 
his  miserj'  till  he  seemed  crazy. 

"Follow  me,  and  I'll  give  them  to  j'ou,"  answered 
Crevel ;  and  then,  according  to  Valerie's  instructions, 
he  took  the  baron  toward  the  quay  by  the  rue  Hillerin- 
Bertin.  The  unfortunate  State  councillor  followed  him 
like  a  merchant  on  his  way  to  the  court  of  bankruptcy. 
He  was  lost  in  conjectures  as  to  the  motives  of  the 
depravity  at  the  bottom  of  Valerie's  heart,  and  he 
believed  himself  the  dupe  of  some  trickery.  As  they 
crossed  the  pont  Eoyal  a  sense  of  his  barren  life,  end- 
ing in  nothingness  and  harassed  with  financial  troubles, 
came  over  him,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to 
the  temptation  to  throw  Crevel  into  the  river  and  spring 
after  him. 

When  they  reached  the  rue  du  Dauphin,  which  in 
those  daj's  had  not  been  widened,  Crevel  stopped  before 
the  double  door  of  a  small  house.  This  door  opened 
upon  a  long  corridor  paved  with  black  and  white  mar- 
ble, which  formed  a  sort  of  portico,  at  the  end  of  which 
was  the  staircase  and  the  porter's  lodge,  lighted  from 
a  small  interior  court,  of  which  there  are  so  many  in 
Paris.  This  court,  which  adjoined  that  of  the  next 
propertj-,  was  noticeable  as  encroacliing  on  the  latter. 
Crevel's  house — for  he  was  the  owner  of  the  dwelling 
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—  had  aa  addition  with  a  glass  roof,  which  was  built 
on  the  adjoining  lot  of  ground,  but  restricted  hy  an 
injunction  from  being  raised  above  the  ground  floor ;  it 
was  therefore  entirely  hidden  from  sight  hy  the  porter's 
lodge  and  the  projection  of  the  staircase. 

This  structure,  of  which  there  are  manj-  in  Paris, 
had  long  sensed  as  a  warehouse,  back-room,  and  kitchen 
to  one  of  the  two  shops  on  the  street.  Crcvel  had  em- 
ployed Grindot  to  detach  the  three  rooms  and  turn  them 
into  a  small  dwelling.  It  could  be  entered  on  two 
sides :  first,  through  the  shop,  which  Crevel  let  to  a 
furniture-dealer,  at  a  low  rent,  and  bj'  the  month,  so 
that  he  might  turn  him  out  and  punish  him  for  the 
slightest  indiscretion ';  and  then,  b^'  a  door  so  hiddeu 
in  the  wall  of  the  corridor  as  to  be  almost  invisible. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  upholsterer,  all  the 
other  tenants  of  the  house  were  unaware  of  the  existence 
of  Crevel's  paradise.  The  portress,  paid  for  silence,  was 
an  excellent  cook.  The  mayor  could  go  in  and  out  of 
this  isolated  retreat  at  all  hours  of  the  night  without 
dreading  suspicious  e3-os.  In  the  da3'time  a  woman, 
dressed  as  a  Parisian  woman  dresses  to  go  shopping, 
and  furnished  with  a  key,  risked  nothing  in  visiting 
the  place ;  she  entered  the  shop  as  if  to  make  a  pur- 
chase, and  left  it  without  exciting  susjoicion  in  the 
nnnds  of  those  who  met  her. 

When  Crevel  had  lighted  the  candelabra  in  the  bou- 
doir the  baron  was  amazed  to  see  the  elegant  and 
coquettish  luxury  of  the  room.  The  ex-perfumer  had 
given  Grindot  carte-blanche  as  to  the  decorations,  and 
the  architect  of  bj'-gone  fame  had  produced  a  creation 
in  the  Pompadour  style  which  cost  his  employer  sixty 
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thousand  francs.  "I  want  it,"  Crevel  had  said  to 
Gi'indot,  "  to  be  so  that  if  a  duchess  enters  the  place 
she  may  be  surprised  and  delighted."  He  meant  to 
have  a  perfect  Parisian  Eden  for  his  Eve,  his  woman 
of  the  world,  his  Valerie,  his  duchess. 

' '  There  are  two  beds,"  said  Crevel,  showing  a  sofa 
which  drew  out  like  the  drawer  of  a  bureau  and  formed 
a  bed.  "  Here  is  one ;  the  other  is  in  the  next  room. 
So  we  can  both  pass  the  night  here." 

"  Proofs  !  proofs  !  "  cried  the  baron. 

Crevel  took  a  light  and  led  his  friend  into  the  bed- 
room, where,  on  a  sofa,  Hulot  saw  a  superb  dressing- 
gown  belonging  to  Valerie,  which  he  had  seen  her 
wear  in  the  rue  Vanneau.  The  maj'or  touched  a  spring 
in  a  pretty  little  article  of  furniture  done  in  marquetry, 
a  coffer  or  desk  called  honheur  du  jour^  searched  for  a 
moment,  took  out  a  letter,  and  handed  it  to  the  baron. 

"  Here,  read  that." 

The  councillor  of  state  read  the  following  note,  writ- 
ten in  pencil :  — 

"  I  have  waited  for  you,  my  old  scamp;  and  a  woman  like 
nie  is  not  born  to  wait  for  an  ex-perfumer.  There  was  no 
dinner  ordered,  no  cigarettes.    Tou  shall  pay  dear  for  this." 

"  Is  that  her  writing?  "  said  Crevel. 

"  Good  heavens!"  said  Hulot,  sitting  down  over- 
whelmed. I  recognize  all  she  ever  touched  —  her  slip- 
pers, her  caps  —     Ha,  how  long  is  it  since  —  " 

Crevel  made  a  sign  that  he  understood,  and  then 
took  a  bundle  of  bills  from  the  little  desk. 

"Here,  old  man,"  he  said;  "I  paid  the  builders  in 
December,  1838.  Two  months  earlier,  in  October,  we 
occupied  this  delightful  little  place." 
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Hulot  bowed  his  head.  "  How  could  it  be?  for  1 
know  how  every  hour  of  her  time  was  emploj-ed." 

"  Did  3'ou  linow  how  she  walked  in  the  Tuileries?" 
asked  Crevel,  rubbing  his  hands. 

"  What  of  that?"  said  Hulot  bewildered. 

"Your  so-called  mistress  was  supposed  to  be  walk- 
ing in  the  gardens  from  one  to  four  o'clock,  but  two 
hours  of  that  time  she  was  here.  Do  jou  ever  read 
Moliere?  Well,  baron,  is  there  nothing  imaginarj-  iu 
3'our  claims  ?  " 

Hulot,  who  could  doubt  no  longer,  kept  a  threaten- 
ing silence.  Catastrophes  always  drive  intelligent  and 
strong-minded  men  into  philosophy.  Morally,  the  baron 
was  like  a  man  seeking  his  way  through  a  forest  by 
night.  But  such  gloomj'  silence  and  the  'cliange  that 
came  over  his  sunken  countenance  frightened  Crevel, 
who  certainlj'  did  not  wish  the  death  of  his  euemj-. 

"It  is  just  as  I  told  you,  old  fellow,  we  are  even  ; 
let 's  play  the  rubber.  —  Don't  you  want  to  play  the 
rubber?" 

"Why  is  it,"  said  Hulot,  speaking  to  himself,  "that 
out  of  ten  handsome  women,  seven  at  least  are 
depraved  ? " 

The  baron  was  too  upset  to  find  the  solution  of  this 
problem.  Beauty  is  the  highest  of  human  powers.  All 
power  without  counterpoise,  unshackled  and  autocratic, 
leads  to  abuse  and  to  lawlessness.  Arbitrary  power  is 
the  madness  of  rulers  ;  in  women  it  turns  to  caprice. 

"  You  are  not  to  bo  pitied,  comrade ;  j'ou  have  got 
the  most  beautiful  of  wives,  and  she  is  virtuous." 

"I  deserve  my  fate,"  said  Hulot.  "I  have  never 
valued  vny  wife  ;  I  have  made  her  suffer,  and  she  is  in- 
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deed  an  angel.  She  suffers  there  alone,  in  silence  — 
yes,  she  is  worthj-  of  adoration  —  of  love  —  and  I  will 
try  —  for  she  is  still  charming,  fair  and  fresh  as  a  j'oung 
girl — -but  was  there  ever  such  a  base,  vile,  infamous 
creature  as  that  Valerie  ?  " 

"  A  wortliless  woman,"  said  Crevel ;  "a  hussj'  who 
ought  to  be  whipped  in  the  place  du  Chatelet ;  but  m}- 
dear  Canillac,  we  ma}'  be  men  of  the  olden  time,  Riche- 
lieus,  Pompadour,  Dubarr}-,  roues,  and  all  that 's  most 
eighteenth  century,  —  but  remember,  there  are  no 
longer  lettres  de  cachet !  " 

"How  can  a  man  compel  a  woman  to  love  him?" 
said  Hulot,  thinking  aloud. 

"  It  is  nonsense  to  seek  to  be  loved,  my  dear  fellow, 
we  are  onl}'  endured.  Madame  Marneffe  is  a  hundred 
times  more  depraved  than  Josepha  — " 

"And  more  grasping!  she  has  cost  me  ninety-two 
thousand  francs,"  cried  Hulot. 

"  And  how  many  sous?"  asked  Crevel,  with  the  in- 
solence of  a  full  purse,  thinking  the  sum  named  a  small 
one. 

"  I  see  you  don't  love  her,"  said  Hulot,  in  a  melan- 
choly tone. 

"I've  had  enough  of  her,"  said  Crevel;  "she  has 
cost  me  three  hundred  thousand  francs.'' 

"  Where  has  all  that  money  gone  to?  what  has  she 
done  with  it?  "  said  the  baron,  seizing  his  head  in  both 
hands. 

"  If  3'ou  and  I  had  had  an  understanding  in  the  be- 
ginning, like  those  little  fellows  who  club  together  to 
keep  some  cheap  girl,  she  would  n't  have  cost  either  of 
us  so  much." 
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"That's  an  Idea!"  said  the  baron;  "but  even 
then  she  would  trick  us.  What  do  j-ou  think  of  that 
Brazilian,  mj'  good  fellow?" 

"  Ah,  j-ou  old  fox,  30U  are  right;  we  are  both  swin- 
dled like  —  like  stockholders,"  said  Crevel ;  "those 
women  are  a  regular  joint-stock  company." 

"  So  it  was  she  who  told  30U  of  the  light  in  the  win- 
dow ?  "  said  the  baron. 

"  Old  fellow,"  said  Crevel,  assuming  his  attitude, 
"you  and  I  are  both  jockeyed  !  Valerie  is  a —  She  told 
me  to  keep  you  here.  I  see  it  all !  she  is  with  that 
Brazilian.  Ah !  I  '11  give  her  up  ;  for  if  I  held  her 
hands  she  'd  find  means  to  trick  me  with  her  feet.  She 
is  infamous,  wanton  —  " 

"  Worse  than  a  prostitute  !  "  said  the  baron  ;  "  Josd- 
pha  and  Jenny  Cadine  were  at  their  trade  in  deceiving 
us,  but  she  —  " 

"  She,  the  saint,  the  prude  ! "  cried  Crevel.  "Hulot, 
go  back  to  your  wife  ;  j'ou  don't  stand  well  in  money 
matters  ;  people  are  beginning  to  talk  of  certain  notes 
that  jou  signed  for  Vauvinet.  As  for  me,  I  am  cured 
of  wanting  high-bred  women.  Besides,  at  our  age  why 
should  we  run  after  such  hussies,  who,  to  tell  the  honest 
truth,  can't  help  deceiving  men  of  our  age.  You've 
got  false  teeth  and  white  hair,  and  I  look  like  Silenus. 
I  shall  take  to  accumulating  monej-.  Money  never  de- 
ceives, —  every  six  months  you  get  something  from  it ; 
but  women  cost  so  much  !  Ah,  my  dear  Gubetta,  my 
old  comrade,  if  it  concerned  only  3-ou  I  'd  take  the  mat- 
ter —  well,  philosophically  ;  but  as  for  that  Brazilian, 
with  his  suspicious  foreign  wealth  — " 

"  Woman,"  said  Hulot,  "  is  an  inexplicable  being." 
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"  I  can  explain  her, "  remarked  Crevel ;  "}-ou  and  I 
are  old,  and  the  Brazilian  is  j'oung  and  handsome." 

"True,"  said  Hulot,  "  I  admit  we  are  growing  old. 
But,  my  good  friend,  how  are  we  ever  to  do  without  the 
pretty  creatures,  looking  at  us  with  those  slj'  smiles  as 
they  curl  their  hair ;  grimacing  and  telling  lies,  and 
complaining  that  we  don't  love  them  when  they  see  us 
troubled  about  matters,  and  coaxing  us  to  be  happy?" 

"Yes,  faith,  it  is  the  only  pleasant  thing  in  life,"  said 
Crevel.  "Ah!  when  a  pretty  face  smiles,  and  sajs, 
'  M^-  darling,  how  nice  you  are  !  I  'm  not  one  of  those 
women  who  adore  30uug  fellows  with  pointed  beards, 
smoking  cigars  and  vulgar  as  lacke3s,  —  they  are  in- 
solent because  they  are  j^oung.  You  suspect  me  of 
coquetr3-,  but  I  prefer  a  man  fifty  j'ears  old  to  such 
young  fty ;  he  is  faithful,  he  knows  a  woman  can't  be 
easily  replaced,  he  appreciates  her  —  that 's  whj'  I  lo\e 
you,  my  old  man.'  Ah!  when  they  say  that!  though 
it  is  all  false  —  " 

"  Falsehood  is  often  pleasanter  than  truth,''  said  Hu- 
lot, remembering  certain  charming  scenes  with  Valerie 
which  Crevel's  mimicry  evoked.  ' '  She  's  a  fairy  ;  she 
can  metamorphose  an  old  man  into  a  young  one." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  continued  Crevel,  "  she  's  an  eel,  slipping 
through  j'our  fingers,  —  but  such  a  prett}'  one  !  sweet 
and  white  as  sugar,  funny  as  Arnal,  and  clever ! 
Ah!—" 

"Clever,  yes,  clever  and  witty!"  cried  the  baron, 
who  no  longer  thought  of  his  wife. 

The  brethren  went  to  bed  the  best  friends  in  the 
world,  each  recalling  Valerie's  many  perfections,  the 
intonations  of  her  voice,  her  kittenish  ways,  her  ges- 
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tures,  her  droll  sa3-ings,  the  sallies  of  her  wit,  and  the 
out-flowings  of  her  heart,  —  for  this  artist  in  love  had 
moments  of  delightful  emotion,  like  tenors  who  sing  an 
air  on  some  days  better  than  on  others.  The  pair  went 
to  sleep  soothed  bj-  diabolic  reminiscences  full  of  temp- 
tation, and  lighted  by  the  fires  of  hell. 

The  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock  Hulot  talked  of 
going  to  the  ministrj-  and  Crevel  of  going  out  of  town. 
They  left  the  house  together  and  Crevel  offered  his  hand 
to  the  baron  saying:  "  No  resentment,  I  hope?  —  for 
we  have  both  turned  our  backs  on  Madame  MarnefTe." 

"  Oh  !  it  is  over  and  done  with,"  said  Hulot,  with  an 
expression  of  disgust. 

At  half-past  ten  Crevel  was  pufBng  up  Madame 
Marneffe's  staircase.  He  found  that  infamous  creature, 
that  adorable  enchantress,  in  a  most  coquettish  dress- 
ing-gown, eating  her  breakfast  in  companj-  with  Baron 
Montez  and-Lisbeth.  In  spite  of  the  shock  the  sight  of 
the  Brazilian  gave  him,  Crevel  asked  Madame  MarnefTe 
to  see  him  alone  for  two  minutes.  Valei'ie  took  him 
into  the  salon. 

"Valerie,  m}'  angel,"  said  the  infatuated  mayor, 
"  INIonsieur  MarnefTe  has  not  long  to  live;  if  you  will 
be  faithful  to  me  we  will  be  married  when  he  dies.  So 
make  up  your  mind  whether  that  Brazilian  is  worth 
more  than  a  maj'or  of  Paris,  —  a  man  who,  for  jour 
sake,  will  aspire  to  the  highest  dignities,  and  who  already 
possesses  eighty  and  some  odd  thousands  a  year." 

"  I  '11  think  of  it ;  "  she  said.  "  Expect  me  at  the  rue 
du  Dauphin  at  two  o'clock,  and  we  will  talk  about  it.  But 
be  prudent ;  and  don't  forget  the  transfer  you  promised 
me  yesterday." 
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She  returned  to  the  dining-room,  followed  by  Crevel, 
who  flattered  himself  he  had  found  a  wa}'  to  make  her 
wholly  his  own  ;  and  there  thej-  found  Baron  Hulot,  who, 
during  their  short  coUoquj-,  had  arrived  with  the  same 
purpose  in  view.  The  councillor  of  state  also  asked  for 
a  moment's  interview.  Madame  Marneffe  rose  again  to 
leave  the  room,  smiling  at  the  Brazilian  as  if  to  sa}-, 
"  They  are  both  crazy,  — ■  don't  thej'  see  you?" 

"Valerie."  said  Hulot,  "  mj'  dear  child,  this  cousin 
—  is  no  cousin  at  all." 

"  There,  that's  enough,"  she  cried,  interrupting  him  ; 
"  Marneffe  has  never  been,  never  will  be,  never  can  be 
my  husband.  The  first,  the  only  man  I  ever  loved  has 
come  back  without  warning  me,  —  is  it  my  fault?  Look 
at  Henri  and  look  at  yourself,  and  then  say  if  a  woman, 
above  all  where  she  loves,  can  hesitate.  My  dear  friend, 
from  this  day  forth  I  decline  to  be  Susannah  with  the 
Elders.  If  you  and  Crevel  want  to  come  here,  3-ou 
must  come  as  friends,  —  but  all  else  is  over  between 
us ;  I  am  twentj'-six  j-ears  old,  and  before  long  I  in- 
tend to  be  a  saint,  an  honorable  and  excellent  wife,  — 
like  yours." 

"Is  that  how  yoM  receive  me?"  asked  Hulot,  "  when 
I  come  here  like  a  pope  with  my  hands  full  of  indul- 
gences !  Well,  your  husband  shall  never  be  the  head 
of  his  division  nor  an  oflSeer  of  tlie  Legion  of  honor." 

"We  will  see  about  that,"  said  Madame  Marneffe, 
looking  at  Hulot  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

"  Don't  let  us  get  angry,"  cried  the  baron,  in  despair. 
"I'll  come  to-night  and  then  we  will  make  it  all  up." 

"  Come  to  Lisbeth's  apartment,  then." 

"  Ver}'  good,"  said  the  amorous  old  man. 
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Hulot  ami  Crevel  left  the  house  together  without 
sa3ing  a  word  until  thej'  reached  the  street ;  once 
there,  the}'  looked  at  each  other  and  both  laughed 
lugubrioush'. 

"  We  are  two  old  fools  !  "  said  Crevel. 

"  I  have  got  rid  of  them,"  said  Madame  Marneffe  to 
Lisbeth  as  she  returned  to  the  breakfast-table.  "  I  never 
have  loved,  never  shall  love  an}'  but  my  leopard,"  she 
added,  smiling  at  Henri  Montez.  "Lisbeth,  dearest, 
you  don't  know  ;  I  must  tell  you  that  Henri  has  for- 
given me  all  the  infamies  to  which  poverty  reduced 
me." 

"It  was  my  fault,"  said  the  Brazilian,  "I  ought  to 
have  sent  30U  money." 

"  Poor  child  that  I  was,"  cried  Valerie,  "  I  ought  to 
have  worked  for  a  living ;  but  m}'  lingers  were  never 
made  for  that,  — ask  Lisbeth." 

The  Brazilian  departed  the  happiest  of  men. 

Towards  midday  Valerie  and  Lisbeth  were  gossiping 
in  the  splendid  bedroom,  where  its  dangerous  mistress 
was  bestowing  those  last  touches  on  lier  toilet  which  a 
woman  gives  with  her  own  fingers.  Drawing  the  bolts 
and  curtains  carefully,  Valerie  related,  to  their  minutest 
detail,  tlie  events  of  the  evening,  of  the  night,  and  of 
the  morning. 

"  Are  you  satisfied,  my  jewel?"  she  said  to  Lisbeth, 
as  the  tale  ended.  "  Which  shall  I  be,  Madame  Crevel 
or  Madame  Montez?    What  do  j-ou  advise?" 

"  Crevel  can't  live  more  than  ten  years,  old  libertine 
that  be  is,"  answered  Lisbetli,  "  and  Montez  is  j'oung. 
Crevel  will  leave  you  thirty  thousand  francs  a  year. 
Let  Montez  wait ;  he  will  be  happ}-  enough  as  a  Ben- 
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jamin.  When  jou  are  thirtj'-three  j'ou  will  be  as  hand- 
some as  ever,  and  then  you  can  marry  your  Brazilian 
and  plaj'  a  great  role  with  his  money,  especially  if  j'ou 
are  under  the  wing  of  Mada,me  la  marechale." 

"Yes,  but  Montez  is  Brazilian,"  remarked  Valerie; 
"  he  '11  never  be  anything  in  society." 

"These  are  the  days  of  railroads,"  said  Lisbeth ; 
' '  before  long  foreigners  will  become  of  social  conse- 
quence in  France." 

"Time  enough  when  Marneffe  dies,"  said  Valerie; 
"he  hasn't  long  to  suffer." 

"  Those  pains  which  return  upon  him,"  remarked  Lis- 
beth, "  are  like  phj-sical  remorse,  as  it  were.  Good-by  ; 
I  am  going  to  see  Hortense.'' 

"Well,  go,  my  dearest,  and  bring  me  Weiiceslas," 
answered  Valerie.  "  In  three  whole  years  not  to  have 
conquered  one  inch  of  ground !  It  is  a  shame  to  both 
of  us !  Wenceslas  and  Henri,  mj'  two  only  passions  ; 
one  is  love,  the  other  fancy." 

"How  beautiful  you  are  this  morning !"  said  Lis- 
beth, putting  her  arm  round  Valerie's  waist,  and  kiss- 
ing her.  "I  delight  in  all  your  pleasures,  your  luck, 
your  pretty  dresses.  I  never  really  Mved  before  the  day 
which  made  us  sisters." 

"  Wait,  my  tigress,"  said  Valerie,  laughing;  "your 
shawl's  awrj'.  You  don't  know  how  to  wear  a  shawl,  in 
spite  of  all  my  lessons  ;  and  yet  you  want  to  be  Madame 
la  marechale  Hulot !  " 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

WHAT   IT   IS    THAT   MAKES   A    GREAT    ARTIST. 

Shod  in  prunella  boots  and  wearing  gray  silk  stock- 
ings, a  handsome  silk  dress,  and  her  hair  in  smooth 
bands  beneath  a  veiy  prettj'  black  velvet  bonnet  lined 
with  jellow  satin,  Lisbeth  made  her  waj-  to  the  rue 
Saint-Dominique  by  the  boulevard  des  Invalides,  won- 
dering whether  the  depression  so  visible  in  Hortense 
would  deliver  that  strong  spirit  into  her  bands,  and 
whether  Sarmatian  inconstancy,  played  upon  at  a  mo- 
ment when  all  things  are  possible  with  such  natures, 
would  make  the  husband's  love  for  the  wife  give  waj-. 

Hortense  and  Wenceslas  occupied  the  ground-floor 
of  a  house  in  the  rue  Saint-Dominique  at  the  point 
where  the  street  ends  at  the  esplanade  of  the  Inva- 
lides. The  apartment,  formerlj'  in  keeping  with  the 
honeymoon,  now  wore  that  half-fresh,  half-faded  appear- 
ance which  may  be  called  the  autumn  of  furniture. 
Newly  married  people  are  terrible  destroj'ers  ;  they  use 
and  abuse  things  about  them  as  they  do  love.  Full  of 
their  present,  they  give  very  little  thought  to  the  future, 
whose  cares  are  to  come  sooner  or  later  on  the  mother 
of  the  familj'. 

Hortense  had  just  finished  dressing  a  little  Wenceslas, 
who  was  then  sent  off"  into  the  garden. 

"  Good  morning,  Bette,"  said  Hortense,  opening  the 
door  herself  for  her  cousin. 
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Tlie  cook  hud  gone  to  market;  the  chamber-maid, 
who  was  also  the  nurse,  was  washmg. 

"  Good  morning,  dear,"  replied  Lisbeth,  kissing  Hor- 
tense.  "Well,"  she  whispered,  "is  Wenceslas  in  his 
studio?" 

"No,  he  is  talking  to  Stidmanu  and  Chanor  in  the 
salon." 

"  Can  we  be  alone?"  asked  Bette. 

"  Come  into  my  bedroom." 

The  room  was  hung  in  chintz  with  a  pattern  of  pink 
roses  and  green  foliage  on  a  white  ground,  which  the 
sun  had  now  faded,  together  with  the  coloi-s  of  the 
carpet.  The  curtains  had  not  been  washed  for  a  long 
time.  The  odor  of  Wenceslas's  cigar  pervaded  the  room, 
and  the  sculptor,  born  a  gentleman  and  now  one  of  the 
great  lords  of  art,  dropped  the  ashes  of  his  tobacco  ori 
the  arms  of  the  chairs  and  over  the  pretty  things  about 
the  room,  like  a  petted  man  to  whom  all  such  liberties 
are  allowed,  or  a  rich  man  who  feels  he  can  replace  what 
he  injures. 

"  Now  then,  let  us  talk  over  your  affairs,"  said  Lis- 
beth, looking  at  her  beautiful  cousin,  who  sat  silent  in 
the  easy-chair  into  which  she  had  thrown  herself.  "  But 
what 's  the  matter,  dearest?    You  are  pale." 

"Two  more  criticisms  have  been  published  against 
m\  poor  Wenceslas.  That  statue  to  Marc'chal  Mont- 
cornet  is  said  to  be  very  bad.  Thej'  admit  that  the  bas- 
reliefs  are  good,  to  support,  with  shameful  insincerity, 
the  assertion  that  he  is  onlj-  fit  for  a  decorator,  and 
that  high  art  is  beyond  him!  Stidmann,  whom  I  en- 
treated to  tell  me  the  truth,  saj's  that  his  opinion 
coincides  with  that  of  the  critics  and  the  artists  and 
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the  public.  '  If  Wenceslas,'  he  said  to  me  this  morning 
in  the  garden  before  breakfast,  '  does  not  exhibit  a  fine 
work  next  j'ear,  he  will  have  to  give  up  sculpture  and 
take  to  decoration,  and  make  designs  for  jewelr3-  and 
silver-ware.'  This  opinion  terrifies  me  ;  for  AVenceslas 
will  never  conform  to  it,  —  he  feels,  he  knows  he  has 
within  him  such  grand  ideas." 

"People  can't  pa}'  their  expenses  with  ideas,"  said 
Bette;  "  I  was  all  the  time  telling  him  so.  Monej-  alone 
does  it ;  and  monej-  is  onlj-  earned  by  things  done,  — 
things  that  please  the  middle  classes  so  that  thej-  buy 
them.  When  it  is  a  question  of  bread  and  butter  the 
sculptor  had  better  model  a  torch,  a  fender,  a  table, 
than  a  group  or  a  statue  ;  ever3-bod3-  wants  tliat  sort  of 
thing,  while  the  amateur  of  groups  and  statues  with 
■plenty  of  money  is  long  in  coming." 

"  Yes,  3-ou  are  right.  My  good  Lisbeth,  tell  him  so, 
—  I  have  not  the  -courage.  Besides,  he  told  Stidmann 
that  if  he  went  back  to  mere  decoration  he  would  have 
to  renounce  the  Institute  and  the  great  creations  of 
art ;  and  we  should  lose  the  three  hundred  thousand 
francs  which  the  minister  has  promised  us  for  the  work 
at  Versailles  and  for  the  municipalitj'  of  Paris.  That 
is  what  those  cruel  articles,  inserted  hy  rivals  who  want 
to  get  our  orders,  will  deprive  us  of." 

"Ah!  it's  what  jou  dreamed  of,  mj-  poor  darling," 
said  Bette,  kissing  Hortense ;  "you  thought  j-ou  were 
marrying  a  nobleman,  a  leader  of  art  and  the  chief  of 
sculptors.  This  is  what  poetry  has  brought  j-ou  to ! 
Poetry-  requires  fifty  thousand  francs  a  j'ear  to  support 
it,  and  you  have  only  twenty-four  hundred  during  my 
lifetime,  three  thousand  when  I  die." 
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Tears  came  into  Hortense's  eyes  ;  Bette  lapped  them 
with  a  glance,  as  a  cat  drinks  milk. 

Here  follows  a  succinct  history  of  the  first  honejcd 
months  of  this  marriage  ;  possibly  the  tale  may  not 
be  lost  upon  artists. 

Mental  toil,  search  through  the  higher  regions  of  the 
intellect,  is  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  known  to  man. 
That  which  is  most  deserving  of  fame  in  art  (under 
tliis  terfti  must  be  included  all  creations  of  thought)  is 
courage,  —  a  courage  of  which  common  souls  have 
no  conception,  and  which  has  never,  perhaps,  been  ex- 
plained until  here  and  now.  Driven  by  the  terrible 
pressure  of  poverty,  held  in  by^  Bette,  like  a  horse  with 
blinders  to  prevent  his  seeing  right  and  left  along  the 
way,  lashed  by  the  stern  woman,  —  hard  image  of  neces- 
sity., that  subaltern  of  Fate,  —  Wenceslas,  born  a  poet 
and  a  dreamer,  passed  from  conception  to  execution 
without  measuring  the  gulf  which  separates  those  two 
hemispheres  of  art.  To  think,  to  dream,  to  conceive 
great  works  is  a  delightful  occupation.  It  is  like  smok- 
ing hashish,  or  living  the  life  of  courtesans  given  over 
to  their  caprices.  The  ideal  work  appears  in  all  its 
grace  of  infancy,  in  the  wild  joy  of  generation,  with 
the  perfumed  colors  of  the  flowers,  and  the  sweetness 
of  the  fruits  tasted  and  inhaled  before  they  exist.  Such 
is  conception  and  its  pleasures.  He  who  can  sketch 
out  his  idea  in  words  passes  for  an  extraordinary  man  ; 
all  writers  and  artists  possess  that  faculty.  But  to  pro- 
duce !  to  bring  the  idea  to  birth !  to  raise  the  child 
laboriously  from  infancy,  to  put  it  nightly  to  sleep 
surfeited  with  milk,  to  kiss  it  in  the  mornings  with 
the  hungry  heart  of  a  mother,  to  clean  it,  to  clothe  it 
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fifty  times  over  in  new  garments  whicli  it  tears  and  casts 
awa}-,  —  and  }"et  not  revolt  against  the  trials  of  this 
agitated  life,  but  to  bring  out  of  them  the  living  master- 
piece which  speaks  to  every  eye  in  sculpture,  to  every 
intellect  in  literature,  to  the  memory  of  all  in  painting, 
to  the  hearts  of  all  in  music,  —  this  is  execution  and 
its  toils.  The  hand  must  incessantly  advance,  ready 
at  ever}-  instant  to  obey  the  head  ;  and  j-et  the  head 
holds  the  creative  instinct  no  more  at  command  than 
the  heart  can  bestow  love  at  will. 

This  habit  of  creation,  this  unwear3-ing  maternal  love, 
this  motherhood  (]N'ature's  masterpiece,  so  trulj'  com- 
prehended by  Raphael !)  cerebral  motherhood,  though 
so  difficult  to  attain,  is  lost  with  fatal  facility.  In- 
spiration is  the  opportunitj'  of  genius.  Never  does 
it  &y  low  ;  it  is  in  the  air,  it  darts  awaj-  with  the 
timidity  of  a  bird,  no  scarf  floats  from  its  shoulders 
to  the  poet's  grasp,  its  ambient  locks  are  flame ;  it 
evades  us,  like  those  beauteous  rose-and-white  fla- 
mingoes, the  hunter's  despair.  The  toil  of  art  is  there- 
fore a  relentless  struggle,  which  great  natures  fear  yet 
court,  often  as  they  are  conquered  in  it.  A  great  poet 
of  our  daj-  has  said,  speaking  of  this  toil,  "  I  take  it  up 
in  dread,  I  lay  it  down  with  regret."  Let  the  ignorant 
learn  this.  If  an  artist  does  not  spring  to  his  work  as 
Curtius  into  the  gulf,  as  the  soldier  to  the  breach,  without 
reflection ;  if,  once  within  the  crater,  he  does  not  labor 
as  a  miner  buried  in  the  earth ;  if  he  contemplates  his 
difficulties  instead  of  conquering  them  one  by  one,  like 
lovers  in  fairj'-tales  who  fight  with  enchanters,  up-spring- 
ing from  each  defeat  to  attain  their  mistresses,  —  the 
work  remains  unachieved;   it  perishes  in  the  studio; 
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production  becomes  impossible,  and  the  artist  assists 
the  suicide  of  his  own  talent.  Eossini,  brother-genius 
of  Raphael,  is  a  startling  example  of  this  truth  in  the 
ripe  and  opulent  age  which  followed  his  indigent  and 
toiling  j-oiith. 

Wenceslas,  by  natuVe  a  dreamer,  had  spent  such  energy 
in  producing,  in  studying,  and  in  working  under  the  des- 
potic rule  of  Lisbeth  that  love  and  happiness  brought 
about  a  reaction.  His  real  character  reappeared.  In- 
dolence and  carelessness,  the  effeminacy  of  the  Slav, 
returned  to  the  soul  from  which  the  master's  whip  had 
driven  them.  For  the  first  few  months  after  his  mar- 
riage he  thought  of  nothing  but  his  love  for  Hortense. 
The  pair  gave  themselves  up  to  the  rapturous  play  of 
legitimate  and  blissful  passion.  The  wife  thus  became 
the  one  to  wean  the  husband  from  toil ;  the  caresses  of 
a  woman  put  the  muse  to  flight,  and  weakened  the  vigor 
and  the  dogged  perseverance  of  the  toiler.  Six  to  seven 
months  went  bj'  while  the  sculptor's  hand  forgot  its 
cunning.  When  "the  necessitj-  to  take  up  his  work  came 
on,  when  the  Prince  de  Wissembourg,  chairman  of  the 
subscription  committee,  asked  to  see  the  statue  of  Mont- 
cornet,  Wenceslas  put  him  oflT  with  the  speech  sacred 
to  idlers,  "lam  going  to  set  about  it."  He  satisfied 
his  dear  Hortense  With  delusive  speeches  and  the  splen- 
did plans  of  a  smoking  artist.  The  wife's  love  redoubled 
for  her  poet ;  she  foresaw  the  grandeur  of  the  Montcornet 
monument.  The  figure  was  to  represent  the  idealization 
of  intrepid  courage,  the  type  of  cavalry,  the  embodied 
boldness  of  Murat.  Why,  the  mere  sight  of  that  statue 
would  enable  men  to  imagine  all  the  victories  of  the 
Emperor.     And  what  execution  ! 

18 
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As  a  matter  of  actual  production  in  the  way  of  stat- 
ues, a  small  Wenceslas  soon  appeared. 

When  it  became  imperative  to  go  to  the  atelier  at  the 
Gros-Caillou  to  handle  cla}'  and  work  out  the  rough 
model,  either  the  prince's  clock  required  the  artist's 
presence  at  Florent  and  Chanor's'workshop,  where  the 
figures  were  being  chiselled,  or  the  weather  was  gloomy  ; 
to-day  he  had  business,  to-morrow  there  was  a  family- 
dinner,  —  not  to  speak  of  the  indispositions  of  the  mind, 
and  the  headaches  of  the  body,  or  the  days  when  ho 
went  pleasuring  with  an  adored  wife.  The  Marcchal 
Prince  of  Wissembourg  got  angr^"  before  he  could  get 
the  statue,  and  threatened  to  rescind  the  order.  It  was 
only  after  appeals  and  angr3'  speeches  that  the  sub- 
scribers finall}-  beheld  the  cla}-  model.  Ever}-  day  that 
he  really  worked  Steinbook  returned  home  visibl}'  fa- 
tigued ;  he  complained  of  such,  "mason's  labor,"  and 
talked  of  his  phj-sical  weakness.  The  Comtesse  Stein- 
bock,  adoring  her  husband  in  all  the  happiness  of  satis- 
fied love,  thought  the  minister  very  cruel.  She  went  to 
see  him,  and  told  him  that  great  works  could  not  "be 
hammered  out  like  cannon,  that  the  State  should  sit, 
like  Louis  XIV.,  Francois  I.,  and  Leo  X.,  at  the  feet  of 
Genius.  Poor  Hortense,  thinking  that  her  arms  em- 
braced a  Phidias,  showed  the  maternal  cowardice  of  a 
woman  who  pushes  love  into  idolatry.  "  Don't  press 
yourself,"  she  said  to  her  husband;  "our  future  is  in 
that  statue  ;  take  your  time,  make  it  j'our  masterpiece." 
She  went  often  to  the  atelier.  Steinbock,  the  lover,  lost 
five  hours  out  of  seven  in  describing  his  work  instead 
of  doing  it.  It  took  him  eighteen  months  to  complete 
the  work  of  such  vital  importance  to  his  career. 
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When  the  plaster  was  run,  and  the  model  actuallj'  ex- 
isted, Hortense,  having  witnessed  the  physical  toil  of  her 
hnsbanil,  whose  health  suffered  from  the  lassitude  which 
comes  over  the  bodj',  arms,  and  hands  of  sculptors  at 
such  times,  —  poor  Hortense  thought  the  statue  admira- 
ble. Her  father,  who  knew  notliing  of  sculpture,  her 
mother,  not  less  ignorant,  exclaimed  that  it  was  a  mas- 
terpiece. The  minister  of  war  came  to  inspect  it  under 
their  auspices  ;  persuaded  hy  them,  he  declared  himself 
satisfied  with  the  cast,  which  was  placed  in  its  proper 
light  before  a  green  curtain.  Alas  !  at  the  exhibition 
of  1841  universal  disapproval  pulled  down  the  idol  so 
hastily  set  up.  Stidmann  tried  to  break  the  fact  to  his 
friend  Weneeslas,  and  was  accused  of  jealousy.  The 
articles  in  the  newspapers  seemed  to  Hortense  the  snarls 
of  envy.  Stidmann,  kindl}-  soul,  instigated  other  ar- 
ticles contradicting  the  first,  and  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  sculptors  changpd  their  work  so  much 
between  the  plaster  and  the  marble  that  the  latter 
alone  ought  to  be  exhibited  and  judged.  "Between 
the  design  in  plaster  and  the  statue  in  marble,"  wrote 
Claude  Vignon,  "it  is  quite  possible  to  undo  a  fine 
thing  or  make  a  noble  work  of  art  out  of  a  poor  one  ; 
the  plaster  is  the  manuscript,  the  marble  is  the  book." 

In  the  course  of  two  years  and  a  half  Steiubock  had 
made  a  statue  and  a  son.  The  child  was  divinely  beau- 
tiful ;  the  statue  detestable. 

The  clock  of  the  Hours,  sold  to  a  prince,  paid 
the  family  expenses.  Steinbock  contracted  habits  of 
the  world,  went  into  society,  to  the  theatre,  and  the 
opera ;  talked  admirably  upon  art  and  maintained  his 
reputation   as   a   gi-eat   artist  by  his   tongue  and   his 
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critical  disquisitions.  Tbeie  are  men  of  genius  in  Paris 
who  pass  their  lives  in  tallcing  themselves  out,  and  are 
content  with  a  sort  of  salon  fame.  Steinbock,  imi- 
tating those  agreeable  eunuchs,  indulged  da)-  by  day 
his  increasing  aversion  to  labor.  He  saw  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  a  work  when  he  tried  to  begin  it,  and  the 
discouragement  to  which  he  yielded  relaxed  his  will. 
Inspiration,  the  fur3'  of  intellectual  generation,  fled  with 
hasty  wing  at  the  very  aspect  of  the  sick  child. 

Sculpture  is  like  dramatic  art,  the  easiest  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  difficult  of  all  tlie  arts.  Copy  a 
model,  and  the  work  is  done  ;  but  put  a  soul  within  it, 
make  a  type  representing  man  or  woman,  and  the  sin  of 
Prometheus  triumphs.  Such  successes  may  be  counted 
in  the  annals  of  sculpture,  as  we  count  poets  through- 
out the  ages.  Michael  Angelo,  Michel  Colomb,  Jean 
Goujon,  Phidias,  Praxiteles,  Polycletus,  Puget,  Canova, 
Albert  Diirer  are  brothers  to  Milton,  Virgil,  Dante, 
Shakspeare,  Tasso,  Homer,  and  Molierc.  The  work 
is  so  grand  that  one  figure  alone  suffices  to  give  immor- 
tality ;  witness  that  of  Figaro,  of  Lovelace,  of  Manon 
Lescaut,  which  immortalized  Beaumarchais,  Richardson, 
and  the  Abbe  Provost.  Superficial  persons  (artists  can 
count  man}'  in  their  own  fraternity)  have  said  that 
sculpture  exists  in  tlie  nude  only,  that  it  died  with 
Greece,  and  that  modern  garments  render  it  a  lost  art. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  the  ancients  made  sublime  stat- 
ues entirely  draped,  like  the  Polyhymnia,  Julia,  Agrip- 
pina,  etc.  Then  let  true  lovers  of  art  go  to  see  Michael 
Angelo's  Pensoso  at  Florence  and  Albert  Durer's  Virgin 
iu  the  Cathedral  at  Mainz,  —  a  living  woman  beneath 
lier  triple  robes,  with  hair  as  soft  and  flowing  as  ever 
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woman  combed  —  let  persons  ignorant  of  art  see  these 
things,  and  all  will  admit  that  genius  can  impregnate 
the  coat,  the  armor,  or  the  robe  with  thought  and  fill 
them  with  a  body,  just  as  man  himself  gives  his  own 
character  and  the  habits  of  his  life  to  his  garments. 
Sculpture  is  the  constant  realization  of  that  distinctive 
thing  in  painting  which  goes  by  the  supreme  name  of 
Raphael.  The  solution  of  the  problem  can  be  found 
only  through  incessant  and  sustained  work  ;  for  the  ma- 
terial difficulties  must  be  so  wholly  vanquished,  the 
hand  so  trained,  so  ready,  so  obedient,  that  the  sculp- 
tor shall  be  enabled  to  struggle  soul  to  soul  with  that 
invisible  moral  nature  which  must  be  transfigured  while 
materializing  it.  If  Paganini,  who  told  out  his  soul  on 
the  strings  of  his  violin,  had  spent  three  days  without 
studying  he  would  have  become  an  ordinarj-  violinist. 
Constant  toil  is  the  law  of  art,  as  it  is  of  life ;  for  art 
is  idealized  creation.  Thus  great  artists,  true  poets, 
never  await  orders  nor  expect  bu3'ers  ;  they  generate 
and  give  birth  to-da)-,  to-morrow,  ever.  From  this 
habit  of  labor  results  a  ceaseless  comprehension  of 
difficulties,  which  keeps  them  in  communion  with  the 
muse  and  her  creative  forces.  Canova  lived  in  his  ate- 
lier as  Voltaire  lived  in  his  study.  Homer  and  Phidias 
must  have  done  likewise. 

Wenceslas  Steinbock  was  on  the  arid  way  trod  bj' 
these  greatest  men  —  the  way  that  leads  to  Alps  of 
glorj'  —  when  Lisbeth  chained  him  in  his  garret.  Hap- 
piness in  the  form  of  Hortense  had  made  the  poet  in- 
dolent, the  normal  condition  of  all  artists  ;  for  idleness 
with  them  is  occupation ;  it  is  the  pleasure  of  pachas 
in  the  seraglio.     They  caress  ideas,  and  grow  intox- 
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icated  at  the  fountains  of  the  mind.  Great  artists  like 
Steinbock,  given  over  to  reverie,  are  not  unjustlj-  called 
dreamers.  Such  opium-eaters  often  die  in  misery',  when, 
had  circumstances  forced  them  to  inflexible  efforts,  they 
would  have  been  great  men.  These  semi-artists  are 
alwaj-s  charming ;  men  like  them,  and  make  them  drunk 
with  praise.  Thej-  seem  superior  to  other  and  truer 
artists,  who  are  accused  of  self-assertion,  aloofness,  and 
rebellion  against  social  customs,  —  and  for  this  reason  : 
great  men  belong  to  their  works.  Their  detachment 
from  the  things  of  life,  and  their  devotion  to  their  own 
ideas,  make  them  egoists  to  the  eye  of  fools,  who  ex- 
pect them  to  be  dressed  like  dandies  and  to  perform 
those  conventional  e\'olutions  called  ' '  dutj'  to  society-." 
They  want  an  African  lion  combed  and  curled  like  the 
poodle  of  a  countess.  Such  artists,  having  few  peers 
among  their  fellows,  and  meeting  them  seldom,  fall 
into  the  exclusiveness  of  solitude  ;  they  become  inex- 
jjlicable  for  the  majority,  —  composed,  as  we  know,  of 
fools  and  of  ignorant,  envious,  and  superficial  people. 
We  can  imagine  the  part  a  woman  has  to  play  beside 
these  lofty  exceptions.  She  must  be,  on  the  one  hand, 
all  that  Lisbeth  had  been  to  Wenceslas  for  five  j'ears, 
and  give  him  love  besides,  —  humble,  discreet,  ever- 
smiling,  ever-present  love. 

Hortense,  warned  by  the  trials  of  her  mother  and 
harassed  by  terrible  necessities,  saw  too  late  the  fault 
her  excessive  love  had  led  her  involuntarily  to  commit ; 
but,  worthy  daughter  of  a  noble  mother,  her  heart  re- 
fused to  admit  the  idea  of  wounding  AVenceslas.  She 
loved  her  poet  too  deeplj'  to  be  his  executioner, 
and   she   awaited  the   coming  moment  when  poverty 
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would  be  upon  them  all,  —  her  husband,  her  son,  and 
herself. 

"  Come,  come,  dear  child,"  said  Bette,  seeing  the 
tears  in  her  cousin's  e^-es  ;  "  you  must  not  despair.  A 
cupful  of  tears  could  n't  hny  a  plateful  of  sou]3.  How 
much  do  3'ou  want  ?  " 

"  Five  or  six  thousand  francs." 

"  I  have  onl}'  three  thousand  at  the  most,"  said  Lis- 
beth.    "  What  is  Wenceslas  doing?" 

"They  have  asked  him  to  design  a  dinner-service 
for  the  Due  d'Herouville  for  six  thousand  francs  ;  Stid- 
mann  is  to  do  it  with  him,  and  Chanor  promises  to  paj' 
the  four  thousand  francs  Wenceslas  owes  to  Ldon  de 
Lora  and  Bridau,  —  a  debt  of  honor." 

"What!  did  Wenceslas  receive  the  monej-  for  the 
statue  and  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  monument  to  Mont- 
cornet  and  not  pa}'  that  debt  ?  " 

"  But,"  said  Horteuse,  "  for  three  years  past  we  have 
spent  twelve  thousand  francs  a  j-ear.  The  monument, 
after  pacing  all  costs,  did  not  bring  us  in  more  than 
sixteen  thousand  francs.  In  fact,  if  Wenceslas  does  not 
work  I  don't  see  what  will  become  of  us.  Ah  !  if  I  could 
learn  to  make  statues,  how  I  would  work  the  clay  !  "  she 
said,  stretching  out  her  beautiful  arms. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  woman  fulfilled  the  prom- 
ise of  the  girl.  Her  eye  flashed,  and  red  blood  flowed 
impetuously  in  her  veins.  She  regretted  that  she  was 
obliged  to  spend  her  energy  on  the  care  of  her  child. 

"Ah,  my  little  treasure,  a  wise  girl  wouldn't  have 
married  an  artist  till  he  had  made  his  fortune." 

The  sound  of  steps,  and  the  voices  of  Stidmann 
and   Wenceslas   showing    Chanor  to    the    door   were 
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heard ;  and  presently'  Wenceslas  entered  -with  Stid- 
manh.  Stidmann,  an  artist  much  thought  of  in  the 
world  of  journalists  and  of  celebrated  actresses,  was  an 
elegant  young  man,  whom  Madame  Marneffe  had  made 
Claude  Vignon  present  to  her.  Stidmann  had  just 
ended  his  relations  with  the  famous  Madame  Schontz, 
who  had  latelj-  married  in  the  provinces.  Valerie  and 
Lisbeth,  who  had  known  of  the  rupture  through  Vignon, 
thought  it  desirable  to  attract  the  friend  of  "Wenceslas 
to  the  rue  Vanneau.  As  Stidmann  seldom  visited  the 
Steinbocks,  and  Lisbeth  had  been  absent  at  the  time 
of  his  presentation  by  Claude  Vignon,  she  now  saw  him 
for  the  first  time.  AVhile  observing  the  young  man  she 
detected  certain  glances  cast  at  Hortense,  which  made 
her  think  it  possible  he  might  console  her  in  case  Wen- 
ceslas was  unfaithful.  Stidmann  did,  in  fact,  feel  that 
if  Steinbock  were  not  his  friend,  Hortense  would  be  an 
adorable  mistress  ;  and  the  feeling,  restrained  by  honor, 
kept  him  from  the  house.  Lisbeth  noticed  in  his  man- 
ner the  tell-tale  embarrassment  which  hampers  a  man 
in  pi-esence  of  a  woman  with  whom  he  feels  forbidden 
to  flirt. 

"He  is  very  good-looking,"  she  whispered  to  Hor- 
tense. 

"Do  j'ou  think  so?"  answered  Hortense.  "I  never 
noticed  it." 

"  Stidmann,  old  fellow,"  said  Wenceslas,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  I  won't  stand  on  ceremony  with  a  friend,  — 
the  fact  is,  we  have  some  business  to  talk  over  with  the 
old  maid." 

Stidmann  bowed  to  the  two  ladies  and  withdrew. 

'■It  is  all  settled,"  said  Wenceslas,  returning  to  the 
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salon  after  accompanying  Stidmann  to  the  door.  "  But 
such  a  work  will  tal^e  six  months,  and  how  are  we  to 
live  in  the  meantime  ?  " 

"  I  have  ray  diamonds,"  cried  Hortense,  with  Jthe  gen- 
erous ardor  of  a  loving  woman. 

The  tears  came  into  her  husband's  eyes. 

"Oh  !  I  will  work,"  he  answered,  sitting  down  beside 
his  wife  and  taking  her  on  his  knee.  "I'll  work  at 
trifles,  wedding  presents,  bronze  groups  —  " 

"But,  my  dear  children,"  said  Lisbeth,  "you  know 
you  are  my  heirs  ;  and  I  shall  leave  you  a  prettj'  little 
sum,  especially  if  you  help  me  to  marrj'  the  marshal. 
If  that  comes  about  soon  I  '11  take  you  to  live  with 
me — you  and  Adeline.  Ah,  how  happy  we  could  be 
together  !  But  now  listen  to  the  advice  of  my  experi- 
ence. Don't  resort  to  the  Mont-de-piete  ;  it  is  the  ruin 
of  borrowers.  I  have  never  known  them  able  to  pay 
the  interest  when  it  came  to  redeeming  their  propertj^, 
and  so  all  is  lost.  I  will  get  j'ou  a  loan  of  money  at 
five  per  cent  on  your  own  note  only." 

"Ah,  that  will  save  us,"  cried  Hortense. 

"Well  then,  Wenceslas  must  go  and  see  the  per- 
son who  will  do  j'ou  this  service  to  oblige  me.  It  is 
Madame  Marneflfe ;  if  j'ou  flatter  her,  for  she 's  as 
vain  as  all  parvenus,  she  '11  help  you  out  of  your 
troubles  in  the  kindest  way.  Pay  her  a  visit,  my  dear 
Hortense." 

Hortense  looked  at  Wenceslas  with  an  expression 
such  as  a  condemned  man  mounting  the  scaffold  might 
be  expected  to  wear. 

"  Claude  Vignon  took  Stidmann  there,"  said  Wences- 
las ;  "  it  is  a  very  pleasant  house." 
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Hortense  bowed  her  head ;  what  she  felt  was  not 
grief,  it  was  actual  malad3-. 

"But,  mj'  dear  Hortense,  you  should  give  in  to  the 
ways  06  life,"  cried  Lisbeth,  comprehending  the  elo- 
quence of  the  wife's  gesture ;  "if  not,  you  will,  like 
your  mother,  be  exiled  to  a  deserted  chamber  to  weep 
for  Ulysses,  — ^  another  Calypso,  in  an  age  when  there  is 
no  longer  a  Telemaque ! "  she  added,  quoting  one  of 
Madame  Marnefte's  sarcasms.  "You  should  regard 
people  as  utensils,  to  be  taken  or  left  according  to  the 
use  you  can  make  of  them.  Make  use  of  Madame 
MarnefTe,  and  get  rid  of  her  later.  Are  you  afraid  that 
Wenceslas,  who  adores  you,  will  fall  in  love  with  a 
woman  four  or  five  j-ears  older  than  you,  and  as  faded 
as  a  bale  of  haj-?  " 

"I  would  rather  pawn  my  diamonds,"  said  Hortense. 
"  Oh,  don't  go  there,  Wenceslas  !  it  is  hell !  " 

"  Hortense  is  right,"  said  Wenceslas,  kissing  his  wife. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  smiling.  "There,  Lisbeth, 
see,- my  husliand  is  an  angel.  He  never  gambles  ;  he 
goes  wherever  I  go,  and  if  he  could  only  take  up  his 
work  and  do  it  I  should  be  perfectly  happy.  Why 
should  we  visit  my  father's  mistress? — a  woman  who  has 
ruined  biui,  and  caused  our  noble  mother  such  bitter 
grief  that  she  is  dying  of  it  — " 

"  My  dear  child,  your  father's  ruin  is  not  her  work; 
it  was  that  singer  in  the  first  place,  and  then  jour  mar- 
riage," answered  Bette.  "Madame  MarnefTe  is  very 
useful  to  him  —  there  !  I  ought  not  to  speak  of  it." 

"You  have  a  good  word  for  everybody,  dear  Bette." 

The  baby's  cries  called  Hortense  into  the  garden,  and 
Lisbeth  was  left  alone  for  a  moment  with  Wenceslas. 
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"  Your  wife  is  an  angel,  Wenceslas,"  slae  said.  "  Be 
sure  j'ou  love  her  trulj- ;  don't  give  her  any  cause  for 
unhappiness." 

"  Yes,  I  love  her  so  much  that  I  conceal  our  real 
situation  from  her,''  answered  Wenceslas,  "but  to  you, 
Lisbeth,  I  can  speak  plainl}'.  Even  if  my  wife  pawned 
her  diamonds  we  should  be  no  better  off." 

"  Well  then,  borrow  of  Madame  Marneffe,"  said 
Bette.  "  Either  persuade  Hortense  to  let  you  go,  or 
else  go  without  her  knowledge." 

"That's  what  I  was  thinking  of  when  I  refused  to 
go  so  as  to  spare  her  feelings,"  answered  "Wenceslas. 

"  Wenceslas,  I  love  you  both  too  well  not  to  warn 
you  of  danger.  If  jou  go  there,  keep  firm  hold  of  j-our 
heart,  for  that  woman  is  a  demon  ;  every  man  who  sees 
her  adores  her,  —  she  is  so  vicious,  so  alluring,  she  fas- 
cinates like  a  masterpiece  of  art.  Borrow  her  money 
but  don't  leave  j'our  soul  in  pawn.  I  should  never 
forgive  myself  if  Hortense  were  betrayed.  Here  she 
is,"  added  Bette  ;  "  say  no  more,  I'll  arrange  it  all." 

"Thank  Lisbeth,  dear  love,"  said  Steinbock  to  his 
wife  ;  "  she  will  lend  us  her  savings  to  get  us  out  of 
trouble." 

"  Then,  my  dearest,  I  hope  you  can  go  to  work  at 
once,"  said  Hortense. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  artist,  "  to-morrow." 

"  It  is  to-morroio  that  has  ruined  us,"  said  Hortense, 
smiling  on  him. 

"My  dear  child,  you  know  yourself  the  hindrances 
and  difficulties  and  other  business  that  have  kept  me 
back." 

"  Yes,  J'OU  are  right,  dear  love." 
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"Here,"  ciled  Steinbock  striking  his  brow,  "  I  have 
ideas  !  I  shall  amaze  and  confound  my  enemies.  I  shall 
make  a  dinner-service  in  the  German  manner  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  —  the  rhapsodic  manner !  I  will  cradle 
infants  in  the  foliage  and  fill  it  with  darting  insects,  and 
twine  it  round  chimeras,  true  chimeras,  the  embodiment 
of  dreams  !  ah  !  I  grasp  them  !  It  shall  all  be  tangled, 
airy,  feathery  !  —  Chanor  was  enchanted  with  the  idea. 
—  I  need  encouragement,  for  that  last  article  on  the 
Montcornet  monument  broke  me  down." 

Lisbeth  and  Wenceslas,  seizing  a  moment  when  they 
were  alone  together,  agreed  that  the  latter  should  call 
the  next  day  on  Madame  Marneffe,  either  with  or  with- 
out his  wife's  knowledge  and  permission. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

AN    ARTIST,     YOUNG      AND     A    POLE,     WHAT     ELSE     COULD 
HAVE    BEEN    EXPECTED? 

Valerie,  informed  at  once  of  Bette's  success,  exacted 
from  Baron  Hulot  an  invitation  to  dinner  for  Stidmann, 
Claude  Vignon,  and  Steiubock ;  for  she  was  beginning 
to  tyrannize  over  him  as  such  women  tyrannize  over 
old  men,  who  are  made  to  trot  about  town  and  suppl}' 
whatever  is  necessary  to  the  interests  and  vanities  of 
their  hard  mistresses. 

On  the- morrow  Valerie  put  herself  under  arms  in  one 
of  those  toilets  which  Parisian  women  invent  when  they 
wisli  to  make  the  most  of  their  beauty.  She  studied  her- 
self in  this  operation,  as  a  man  about  to  fight  a  duel  stud- 
ies his  feints  and  thrusts  ;  not  a  fold  was  out  of  place, 
not  a  wrinkle  to  be  seen.  Valerie  was  in  her  freshest 
beauty,  —  all  softness  and  delicacy.  All  eyes  were  in- 
sensibly attracted  by  her  moucJie.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  mouches  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  lost  or  sup- 
pressed, but  that  is  a  mistake.  The  women  of  our  day 
are  cleverer  than  those  of  former  times  ;  they  entice  the 
opera-glasses  by  daring  stratagems.  One  invents  a  knot 
of  ribbon  in  the  centre  of  which  a  diamond  sparkles,  and 
she  monopolizes  all  ej'es  for  a  whole  evening ;  another 
resuscitates  the  Spanish  hair-net,  or  sticks  a  dagger  in 
her  braids ;  a  third  puts  on  black  velvet  bracelets,  or 
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lace  lappets.  These  brave  efforts,  these  Austerlitzes  of 
coquetry  or  love,  set  the  fashion  of  the.  day  to  lower 
spheres  when  these  happj-  creatures  of  a  higher  discard 
them  for  others.  On  this  particular  evening  Yali^rie, 
who  was  resolved  to  succeed,  wore  three  mouches.  She 
made  Eeine  wash  her  hair  with  a  lotion  that  turned  it 
for  a  few  days  from  a  golden  to  a  flaxen  tint.  Madame 
Steinbock  was  a  glowing  blonde,  and  Valerie  was  re- 
solved not  to  resemble  her  in  any  wa3-.  This  new  color- 
ing gave  an  unusual  and  piquant  expression  to  Valerie's 
whole  person,  which  so  preoccupied  the  faithful  tliat 
Montez  whispered  in  surprise,  "  What  has  happened  to 
j-oii  this  evening  ? "  For  the  second  mouche  she  wore 
a  black  velvet  ribbon  round  her  throat,  \\'hich  relieved 
the  exquisite  whiteness  of  her  skin.  The  third  may  be 
compared  to  the  '■'  ex-assassine"  of  our  grandmothers, 
namely,  the  prettiest  of  rose-buds  nestling  in  the  charm- 
ing hollow  of  her  breast. 

"I'm  appetizing  I  "  she  said  to  herself,  going  through 
her  attitudes  before  the  glass,  as  a  danseuse  practises 
her  curtsey. 

Lisbeth  had  gone  to  marlcet,  for  the  dinner  was  to 
be  one  of  those  superfine  repasts  such  as  Mathurine 
had  cooked  for  the  late  prelate  when  he  entertained  the 
bishop  of  the  adjoining  diocese. 

Stidmann,  Claude  Vignon,  and  Comte  Steinbock  ar- 
rived almost  togetlier  at  six  o'clock.  A  common  —  or, 
if  3'ou  please,  natural  —  woman  would  have  come  for- 
ward eagerl}'  on  the  announcement  of  the  long-wislied- 
for  name  ;  but  Valerie,  who  had  been  ready  and  waiting 
since  five  o'clock,  now  made  her  guests  wait  for  her, 
certain  that  she  was  the  topic  of  their  conversation  and 
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their  secret  thoughts.  While  directing  the  arrangements 
of  the  salon  she  herself  had  placed  about  the  room  those 
delicious  little  baubles  which  Paris,  and  no  other  city, 
is  capable  of  producing,  —  costly  trifles  which  reveal  a 
woman,  and,  as  it  were,  announce  her ;  keepsakes  of 
enamel  and  mother-of-pearl;  cups  full  of  charming  rings; 
treasures  of  Sevres  and  Dresden  china  mounted  in  ex- 
quisite taste  by  Florent  and  Chanor ;  statuettes,  albums, 
knick-knacks  costing  fabulous  sums,  which  passion  buys 
in  its  first  delirium  or  for  a  last  make-peace.  Valerie 
was,  moreover,  in  the  glow  of  intoxication  consequent 
on  success.  She  had  promised  Crevel  to  be  his  wife  if 
Marneffe  died,  and  the  amorous  mayor  had  transferred 
the  capital  of  ten  thousand  francs  a  year  to  the  name 
of  Valerie  Fortin,  the  sum  total  of  his  transactions  in 
railwajs  for  the  last  three  years,  —  in  short,  the  whole 
of  the  two  hundred  thousand  francs  which  he  had  offered 
as  a  bribe  to  Madame  Hulot.  Valerie  now  possessed  an 
income  of  thirtj-two  thousand  francs.  But  Crevel  had 
just  made  a  promise  of  far  greater  importance  than  the 
gift  of  monej'.  During  the  paroxysm  of  passion  into 
which  his  duchess  (he  gave  that  title  to  Madame  de  Mar- 
neffe to  cairy  out  his  illusions)  plunged  him  between 
two  and  four  of  an  afternoon,  lie  felt  obliged  to  encour- 
age her  continued  fidelity  by  holding  out  the  prospect 
of  a  pretty  little  mansion  which  an  imprudent  builder 
had  put  up  in  the  rue  Barbette  and  now  desired  to  part 
with.  Valerie  imagined  herself  the  possessor  of  a  charm- 
ing house  "  between  court  and  garden"  and  a  carriage. 
"  Can  a  virtuous  life  give  all  that  as  quickly  and  as 
easily? — tell  me  that,"  she  said  to  Bette,  as  she  finished 
dressing. 
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Lisbeth  dined  with  her  on  this  occasion  to  be  able  to 
saj'  to  Steinbock  those  things  that  persons  cannot  say 
for  themselves.  Madame  Marueffe,  radiant  in  happi- 
ness, entered  the  salon  with  modest  grace,  followed  bj' 
Bette,  dressed  in  blaeli  and  yellow,  who  served,  to  use 
the  language  of  studios,  as  a  foil. 

"  Good  evening,  Claude,"  she  said,  offering  her  hand 
to  the  celebrated  critic. 

Claude  Vignon  had  become,  like  so  many  other  lit- 
erarj'  men  of  the  time,  a  politician,  —  the  new  word 
coined  to  express  the  first  stage  of  a  man  ambitious  of 
public  honors.  The  politician  of  1840  is,  in  a  way,  the 
abbe  of  the  eighteenth  centurj'.  No  salon  is  now  com- 
plete without  him. 

"Dear,  this  is  my  cousin,  Comte  Steinbock,"  said 
Lisbeth,  presenting  A\^enceslas,  whom  Valerie  had  pre- 
tended not  to  see. 

"  I  remember  Monsieur  le  comte,"  said  Valerie,  with 
a  gracious  inclination  of  her  head.  ' '  I  saw  you  fre- 
quently in  the  rue  du  Doyenne,  and  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  present  at  3'our  marriage.  My  dear,"  she 
added,  turning  to  Lisbeth,  "it  would  be  difficult  to 
forget  your  ex-son,  even  if  I  had  seen  him  but  once. 
Monsieur  Stidmann  is  very  good,"  she  continued,  bow- 
ing to  the  sculptor,  "to  accept  my  invitation  at  such 
short  notice ;  but  necessity  has  no  law.  I  knew  .you 
were  intimate  with  these  gentlemen.  There  is  nothing 
so  dull  and  awkward  as  a  dinner  where  the  guests  do 
not  know  each  other,  and  I  ventured  to  invite  j'ou  for 
their  sakes.  But  3'ou  will  come  again  for  mine,  —  will 
you  not?    Saj'  j-es  !  " 

She  walked  about  the  room  for  a  time  with  Stid- 
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mann,  seeming  quite  absorbed  in  him.  The  footman  an- 
nounced successively  Monsieur  Crevel,  Baron  Hulot, 
and  a  deput\-  named  Beauvisage.  This  personage,  a 
provincial  Crevel,  one  of  those  beings  who  are  sent 
into  the  world  mereh'  to  swell  its  numbers,  voted  under 
the  banner  of  Giraud,  councillor  of  state,  and  Victorin 
Hulot.  These  two  politicians  were  tr3-ing  to  form  a 
nucleus  of  progressists  in  the  great  phalanx  of  con- 
servatives. Giraud  dined  sometimes  with  Madame 
Marneffe,  who  flattered  herself  she  might  also  in  time 
get  Victorin  Hulot ;  but  the  puritan  law3'er  had  so 
far  found  various  pretexts  to  decline  his  father-in-law's 
invitations.  To  dine  with  the  woman  who  was  the 
cause  of  his  mother's  tears  seemed  to  him  criminal. 
Victorin  Hulot  was  to  the  puritanical  politicians  of 
the  day  what  a  pious  woman  is  to  a  sanctimonious 
one.  Beauvisage,  formerly  a  hosier  at  Arcis,  was 
anxious  to  acquire  the  "  Parisian  style."  Puffed  up 
with  his  election  to  the  Chamber,  he  was  being 
"formed"  in  the  salon  of  the  delightful  and  fascina- 
ting Madame  Marneffe,  who  persuaded  him  to  take 
Crevel,  to  whom  he  was  much  attracted,  as  his  model, 
and  mentor ;  he  consulted  him  in  ever3-thing,  asked 
the  address  of  his  tailor,  imitated  him,  even  tried  to 
assume  his  attitude, — in  short,  Crevel  became  his 
prototype.  Valerie,  surrounded  b}'  these  personages, 
seemed  to  Weneeslas  a  distinguished  woman,  and  all 
the  more  so  because  Claude  Vignon  praised  her  in  the 
language  of  a  lover  :  — 

"She  is  Madame  de  Maintenon  in  Ninon's  petti- 
coats," said  the  former  critic.  "To  please  her  is  an 
affair  of  an  evening  if  3-ou  are  witt3- ;  but  to  win  her 
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love  is  a  triumph  whicii  miglit  suffice  a  man's  pride,  and 
satisfy  liis  wtiole  being." 

Valerie,  apparently  cold  and  indifferent  to  her  former 
neighbor  in  the  rue  du  Doyenne,  touched  his  vanity 
■without  knowing  it,  for  she  was  ignorant  of  the  Polish 
character.  There  is  a  childlike  side  to  the  Slav  nature, 
as  in  all  primitive  peoples,  of  whom  it  maj-  be  said  that 
the^'  irrupted  among  civilized  nations  instead  of  becom- 
ing civilized  themselves.  The  race  has  spread  like  an 
inundation  and  now  covers  an  immense  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface.  It  inhabits  deserts  where  the  free  space 
is  so  vast  that  its  peoples  feel  at  their  ease  ;  it  rubs 
shoulders  with  no  other  races  (as  the  European  nations 
do),  and  civihzation  is  impossible  without  the  constant 
friction  of  ideas  and  interests.  The  Ukraine,  Russia,  the 
plains  of  the  Danube,  the  whole  Slav  race  and  region 
are  in  fact  the  point  of  union  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
between  civilization  and  barbarism.  Thus  the  Poles,  the 
finest  specimen  of  the  Slav  peoples',  show  a  childlikeness, 
an  inconstanc3'  of  nature  cbaracteristic  of  immature  na- 
tions. They  possess  courage,  intellect,  and  strength, 
but  these  qnalities,  weakened  by  inconstancy  and  incon- 
sistencj-,  have  no  method  and  no  intelligence.  The  Poles 
are  variable  as  the  wind  which  sweeps  across  their  vast 
plains  intersected  h\  marshes  ;  if  thej-  have  the  impet- 
uosity- of  a  tornado  as  it  twists  trees  and  dwellings  and 
sweeps  them  awaj',  like  an  avalanche  of  the  air  thej' 
drop  into  the  nearest  pond  and  dissolve  into  water. 
Men  take  some  of  their  characteristics  from  their  sur- 
roundings. The  Poles,  ever  at  war  with  the  Turks,  de- 
rived from  them  a  love  of  Oriental  magnificence ;  they 
often  sacrifice  the  needful  to  the  brilliant,  thej'  decorate 
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their  persons  like  women,  and  3'et  their  climate  has 
given  them  the  harc^y  constitution  of  Arabs.  It  .thus 
happens  that  the  Polish  nation,  sublime  in  its  sorrows, 
has  allowed  its  oppressors  to  strike  it  down  again  and 
again,  and  has  renewed  in  the  nineteenth  centurj''  the 
spectacle  of  the  earh'  Christian  martyrs.  Put  ten  per 
cent  of  British  trickery  into  the  frank  and  open  na- 
ture of  the  Pole  and  the  generous  white  eagle  would 
reign  where  the  double-headed  bird  now  sails.  A  little 
machiavelism  would  have  kept  Poland  from  saving  Aus- 
tria, who  shared  in  the  partition  ;  from  borrowing  money 
of  Prussia,  the  usurer  who  undermined  her  ;  and  from  di- 
viding herself  at  the  time  of  the  first  partition.  At  the 
baptism  of  Poland  some  fair}-  Carabosse,  unobserved  bj' 
the  other  fairies  who  endowed  that  attractive  nation  with 
so  many  brilliant  qualities,  must  have  appeared  and  said : 
"  Keep  the  gifts  mj'  sisters  bring  you,  but  remember, 
you  shall  desire  and  never  know  what  it  is  you  want." 
If  Poland  had  triumphed  in  her  heroic  duel  with  Russia 
the  Poles  would  have  fought  each  other  to-daj-  as  they 
formerlj'  fought  in  their  Diets  to  hinder  one  or  another 
from  becoming  king.  The  daj'  when  that  nation,  com- 
posed as  it  is  of  none  but  generous  natures,  will  have 
the  common-sense  to  take  a  Louis  XI.  from  its  own 
loins,  and  accept  his  tj-rannj-  and  his  dynasty,  it  will 
be  saved. 

What  Poland  has  been  politically,  Poles  may  be  said 
to  be  in  their  private  lives,  especially  when  trouble  over- 
takes them.  Wenceslas  Steinbock,  who  for  three  years 
past  adored  his  wife  and  knew  himself  her  god,  was  so 
piqued  because  Madame  Marneffe  scarcely  deigned  to 
notice  him  that  he  made  it  a  point  of  honor  to  force 
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some  attention  out  of  her.  Comparing  Valerie  with  his 
wife  he  gave  the  palm  to  the  former.  Hortense  was  a 
beautiful  piece  of  flesh  and  blood,  as  Valdrie  had  said 
to  Lisbeth,  but  with  Madame  Marneffe  there  were 
charms  of  mind  in  the  very  form  and  piquancj'  of 
vice.  The  wife's  devotion  seemed  to  the  husband  to 
be  his-  due  ;  the  sense  of  the  enormous  value  of  an 
absolute  love  is  often  lost,  as  a  debtor  fancies  after  a 
time  that  the  mone}-  lent  is  reall}-  his.  The  wife's  sub- 
lime loyalty  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  daily  bread  of  the 
soul,  while  infidelitj-  has  the  sugared  sweetness  of  a 
dainty.  A  haughty  woman,  above  all  a  dangerous  one, 
excites  curiosity  just  as  spices  season  plain  fare.  Dis- 
dain, which  Valerie  played  so  well,  was  a  novelty  for 
Wenceslas  after  three  years  of  facile  pleasures.  Be- 
sides, I-Iortense  was  the  wife,  Valerie  the  mistress. 
Many  men  desire  these  two  editions  of  the  same  work  ; 
though  it  is  a  great  proof  of  a  man's  inferior  nature 
when  he  does  not  know  how  to  make  his  wife  his  mis- 
tress. Constancy  will  ever  be  the  genius  of  Love  ;  the 
sign  of  an  immense  force,  — the  force  that  constitutes  a 
poet.  A  man  should  find  all  women  in  his  wife,  — just 
as  the  soiled  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century  made 
Chloes  and  Daphnes  of  their  Manons.- 

"Well,"  said  Lisbeth  to  AVcnceslas,  as  soon  as  she 
saw  him  thoroughl3'  fascinated,  "  what  do  j'ou  think  of 
Valerie?" 

"  Too  charming !  "  he  answered. 

"You  would  n't  listen  to  me,"  exclaimed  Bette.  "Ah, 
my  little  Wenceslas !  if  you  and  I  had  stayed  to- 
gether you  should  have  been  the  lover  of  this  siren ; 
jou  should  have  married  her  when  she  became  a  widow, 
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and  had  the   benefit  of  her  forty  thousand  francs  a 
year." 

"Has  she  all  that?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Bette.  "  But  take  care  now  what 
you  are  about;  I  have  warned  you  of  your  dauger ; 
don't  burn  your  fingers.  Come,  give  me  your  arm,  din- 
ner is  ready." 

No  speech  could  have  been  moi-e  demoralizing  to  a 
Pole ;  show  him  a  precipice  and  he  springs  over  it. 
The  Polish  race  has  the  distinctive  genius  of  cavalry  ; 
it  believes  in  flinging  itself  headlong  against  obstacles 
and  coming  out  victorious.  The  spur  with  which  Lis- 
beth  prodded  his  vanitj'  was  enforced  by  the  scene 
in  the  dining-room,  where  an  exquisite  silver  service 
made  him  conscious  of  the  elegancies  and  refinements 
of  Parisian  luxurj'. 

"  I  should  have  done  better,"  he  reflected,  "  to  have 
married  Cehmene." 

During  dinner  Hulot,  who  was  pleased  to  find  his 
son-in-law  present,  and  still  more  pleased  at  the  cer- 
tainty of  reconciliation  with  Valerie,  of  whose  fidelity 
he  now  felt  sure,  since  he  could  promise  her  Coquet's 
place,  made  himself  delightful.  Stidmann  responded  to 
the  baron's  bonhomie  with  the  wit  and  sparkle  of  -Pa- 
risian pleasantry',  and  with  his  own  artistic  Atticism. 
Steinbock  would  not  suffer  his  comrade  to  eclipse  him  ; 
he  displayed  his  powers,  sharpened  his  wit,  produced  an 
effect,  and  was  satisfied  with  himself;  Madame  Marneffe 
smiled  at  him  once  or  twice  to  show  that  she  fn&y  un- 
derstood him.  The  good  cheer  and  the  heady  wines 
plunged  him  finally  into  what  we  must  call  a  slough 
of  pleasure.      Excited  by  the  flowing  bowl,  he  flung 
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himself  after  dinner  on  a  sofa  in  a  state  of  phj-sical  and 
spiritual  happiness,  which  Madame  Marneffe  lifted  into 
the  seventh  heaven  bj-  placing  herself  beside  him,  light 
as  a  bird,  perfumed  and  bewitching  enough  to  seduce  an 
angel.  She  bent  toward  Wenceslas  and  almost  touched 
his  ear  with  her  lips  as  she  said  in  a  low  voice  :  — 

"  We  cannot  talk  business  to-night  unless  you  will 
remain  after  the  others.  Between  you  and  me  and 
Lisbeth  it  will  be  easy  to  arrange  matters." 

"Ah,  3-ou  are  an  angel,  madame,"  said  Wenceslas, 
replying  in  the  same  low  tone.  "I  was  indeed  a  fool 
not  to  have  listened  to  Lisbeth  —  " 

"What  did  she  tell  you?" 

"  She  hinted,  in  the  rue  du  Doj-ennd,  that  you  might 
love  me.'' 

Madame  Marneffe  looked  at  Steinbock,  seemed  con- 
fused, and  rose  abruptlj'.  A  young  and  pretty  woman 
never  awakens  in  a  man's  mind  the  idea  of  immediate 
success  with  inipunitj'.  Valerie's  response,  the  gesture 
of  a  virtuous  woman  repressing  a  passion  hidden  in  her 
heart,  was  a  thousand-fold  more  eloquent  than  the  most 
passionate  assurance. 

Wenceslas,  ardently  excited,  redoubled  his  efforts  to 
please  her.  The  woman  in  sight  is  the  woman  wanted. 
That  is  the  terrible  power  of  actresses.  Madame  Mar- 
neffe, knowing  that  she  was  being  studied,  behaved  like 
an  applauded  actress.  She  made  herself  delightful  and 
her  triumph  was  absolute. 

"My  father-in-law's  passion  no  longer  surprises  me," 
said  "\^'enceslas  to  Lisbeth. 

"  If  you  talk  so,  Wenceslas,"  she  replied  "I  shall  re- 
gret all  my  life  having  persuaded  you  to  borrow  those 
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ten  thousand  francs.  Can  it  be  that  j-ou  are  like  all  the 
rest,"  making  a  sign  towards  the  others,  "  madly  in 
love  with  that  creature?  Would  you  be  the  rival  of 
j-our  own  father-in-law?  Besides,  reflect  on  the  sorrow 
j'ou  would  cause  Hortense." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Wenceslas.  "Hortense  is  an 
angel,  and  I  should  be  a  monster." 

"  One  is  enough  in  a  family-,"  remarked  Lisbeth. 

"  Artists  should  never  marry,"  cried  Steinbock. 

"Ah!  that's  what  you  said  to  me  in  the  rue  du 
Doyenne.  Your  children  were  to  be  those  groups  and 
statues  and  masterpieces  !  " 

"  What  are  you  talking  of  ?  "  said  Valerie,  coming  up 
to  them.     "•  Please  pour  out  tea,  cousin." 

Steinbock,  with  Polish  vain-glory,  wished  to  seem 
intimate  with  the  fair}^  mistress  of  the  salon.  He 
glanced  insolently  at  Stidraann,  Claude  Vignon,  and 
Crevel,  and  then,  seizing  Valerie  by  the  hand,  he  com- 
pelled her  to  sit  down  by  him  on  the  sofa. 

"  You  are  too  autocratic,  Comte  Steinbock,"  she  said, 
making  a  slight  resistance. 

Then  she  laughed  as  she  dropped  beside  him.,  and  let 
him  see  the  rosebud  nestling  in  her  bosom. 

' '  Alas  !  if  I  were  that,  I  should  not  be  here  now  as 
a  borrower,"  he  said. 

' '  Poor  fellow  —  I  remember  your  toilsome  nights  in 
the  rue  du  Doyenne.  You  were  foolish,  were  you  not? 
j'OU  married  as  a  hungr\'  man  snatches  bread.  You  did 
not  know  Paris,  and  see  the  result !  You  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  Bette's  devotion  —  as  well  as  to  other  love  — ." 

"  Say  no  more,"  cried  Steinbock,  "you  annihilate  me." 

"You  shall  have  your  ten  thousand  francs,  my  dear 
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"Wenceslas,  but  on  one  condition,"  she  said,  plajnng 
with  her  pretty  curls. 

"  And  that  is  ?  —  " 

"  "Well,  I  can  receive  no  interest." 

"  Madame !  " 

"Oh,  don't  be  displeased  ;  you  can  make  me  a  bronze 
gi'oup  in  payment.  You  began  the  storj-  of  Samson  ; 
well,  finish  it.  Make  Delilah  cutting  the  hair  of  the 
Jewish  Hercules.  You,  who  could  be  a  groat  artist'if 
you  would  only  listen  to  me,  you  will  understand  the 
subject.  The  point  is  to  express  the  power  of  woman. 
Samson  plays  no  part  in  it ;  he  is  the  dead  body  of 
power.  Delilah  is  passion  destroying  all.  How  that 
replica  —  is  that  what  you  call  it?  "  she  added  cleverly, 
seeing  Stidraann  and  Claude  Vignou  approach  on  hear- 
ing this  talk  of  art,  "how  far  more  beautiful  this 
replica  of  the  stor}-  of  Hercules  at  the  feet  of  Om- 
phale  is,  than  the  Greek  legend.  Did  Greece  obtain  it 
from  Judea,  or  did  Judea  take  the  symbol  from  the 
Hellenes?" 

"  Ah,  madame,  there  you  raise  a  serious  question," 
said  Claude  Vignon,  —  "  that  of  the  periods  at  which  the 
various  books  of  the  Bible  were  written.  The  immortal 
Spinosa,  so  idiotically  classed  among  atheists  —  a  man 
who  proved,  mathematically,  the  existence  of  God  !  — 
declared  that  Genesis,  and  what  may  be  called  the  po- 
litical part  of  the  Bible,  was  written  in  the  time  of 
Moses ;  he  showed  the  interpolations  by  philological 
facts  —  for  which  he  was  stabbed  three  times  at  the 
door  of  the  sanctuary." 

"  I  did  not  know  I  was  so  learned,"  said  Valerie,  an- 
noyed to  have  her  tete-k-tete  interrupted. 
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"  Women  know  all  intuitively, "  replied  Vignon. 

"Well,  will  you  promise  me  to  make  the  group?" 
she  said  to  Stein  bock,  taking  his  hand  with  the  modest 
hesitation  of  a  girl  in  love. 

"You  are  a  happy  man  if  madame  asks  you  for 
anything,"  said  Stidmann. 

"  What  is  it?  "  asked  Claude  Vignon. 

"A  little  bronze  group,"  auswered  Steinbock.  "De- 
lilah cutting  Samson's  hair." 

"  DiiHcult,"  remarked  Vignon,  "on  account  of  the 
bed  —  " 

"  No,  very  easy,"  said  Valerie,  smiling. 

"  Make  us  the  design  !  "  exclaimed  Stidmann. 

"Madame  must  give  the  model  for  that  design,"  said 
Claude,  with  a  meaning  glance  at  Valerie. 

"Well,"  she  replied,  smiling,  "this  is  how  I  under- 
stand the  subject :  Samson  wakes  up  without  his  hair 
—  like  many  a  dand}'  who  wears  a  wig!  The  hero  can 
sit  on  the  side  of  the  bed ;  you  need  only  show  part  of 
it  half  hidden  by  the  sheets  and  curtains.  He  sits  there 
like  Marias  in  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  his  arms  crossed, 
his  head  shorn,  Napoleon  at  Saint-Helena,  or  what  you 
please !  Delilah  kneels  —  a  good  deal  like  Canova's 
Magdalen.  When  a  woman  ruins  a  man  she  always 
idolizes  him ;  in  mj'  opinion  the  Jewess  was  afraid  of 
Samson  when  he  was  terrible  and  powerful,  but  she 
must  have  loved  him  when  she  had  made  him  helpless. 
So  she  regrets  what  she  has  done,  and  longs  to  give 
him  back  his  hair ;  she  scarcely'  dares  look  at  him ; 
then  she  does  look  at  him,  smiling,  for  she  sees  her 
pardon  in  Samson's  weakness.  Such  a  group,  coupled 
with  one  of  that  savage  Judith,  might  reall3'  be  called 
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Woman  Explained.  Vice  cuts  off  the  hair,  but  virtue 
cuts  off  the  head.  Ah !  take  care  of  your  locks,  gentle- 
men ! " 

And  she  left  the  two  artists  and  the  critic,  who  all 
three  sang  praises  in  her  lionor. 
"Delightful!"  said  Stidmann. 

"She  is  the  most  inteUigent  and  the  most  desira- 
ble woman  I  have  ever  known,"  said  Claude  Vignon. 
"  Such  a  union  of  beauty  and  intellect  is  rare  indeed." 

"If  j-ou,  who  have  the  happiness  of  knowing  Catnille 
Maupin  intimately,  can  say  that,"  replied  Stidmann, 
"what  must  the  rest  of  us  think?" 

"  Mj'  dear  count,  if  you  will  make  your  Delilah  a 
portrait  of  ^'alerie,"  said  Crevel,  leading  the  card-table 
where  he  had  overheard  the  conversation,  "  I  will  give 
you  three  thousand  francs  for  a  copv.  Yes,  hang  it  all, 
I  'm  willing  to  go  that." 

"  '  Go  that '? —  what  does  he  mean?  "  asked  Beau- 
visage  of  Claude  Vignon. 

"  If  madame  could  be  induced  to  sit,"  said  Steinbock 
to  Crevel.     "  Will  j'ou  ask  her?  " 

Just  then  "S^alerie  herself  brought  Steinbock  a  cup  of 
tea.  It  was  more  than  a  courtesy,  it  was  a  favor. 
There  is  an  unspoken  language  in  the  waj'  a  woman 
gives  a  man  his  tea  which  the  sex  thoroughly'  under- 
stand ;  it  is  in  fact  a  curious  stud}'  to  watch  her  move- 
ments, gestures,  glances,  tones,  and  accents  as  she  per- 
forms this  apparently  simple  act  of  politeness.  In  that 
varied  question,  "  Do  you  take  tea?"  "Will  you  have 
some  tea?"  "  A  cup  of  tea?"—  varying  from  the  cold 
formula  of  the  nymph  who  sits  at  the  urn  to  the 
poem   of  the  odalisque   who  comes,   cup  in   hand,    to 
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the  pacha  of  her  heart,  and  offers  it  submissively  in 
caressing  tones  and  with  looks  full  of  pleasurable  prom- 
ise —  a  phj'siologist  may  find  the  whole  round  of  fe- 
male sentiments,  from  aversion  and  indifference  to  the 
offer  of  Phedre  to  Hippolyte.  In  that  little  act  women 
can  make  themselves,  at  will,  disdainfully  insulting,  or 
submissive  as  an  Eastern  slave.  VaMrie  was  more  than 
Vfoman  ;  she  was  the  serpent  made  woman,  and  she 
crowned  her  diabolical  work  by  approaching  Steinbock 
with  a  cup  of  tea.. 

"I  will  take  as  manj'  as  j'ou  bring  me,"  whispered 
the  artist  rising  and  touching  Valerie'?  hand  with  his 
own  as  he  took  the  cup  ' '  if  5'ou  will  give  them  to  me 
thus." 

"  What  were  joa  saying  about  mjr  sitting  to  you?  " 
she  asked,  without  appearing  to  notice  the  declaration 
she  had  so  eagerly  awaited. 

' '  Old  Crevel  offers  me  three  thousand  francs  for  }'Our 
Delilah  group  —  " 

"  Three  thousand  francs,  he  !  a  group?" 

"  Provided  you  will  sit  as  Delilah." 

"  He  will  not  be  present,  I  hope,"  she  said,  "  other- 
wise the  group  would  cost  his  whole  fortune,  for  Deli- 
lah, I  think,  must  be  somewhat  disrobed." 

Just  as  men  like  Crevel  affect  a  posture,  so  women 
assume  a  studied  pose,  an  attitude  of  victory  when  they 
feel  they  are  irresistibly  admired.  There  are  some  who 
pass  whole  evenings  in  society  in  looldng  at  the  lace  of 
their  chemisettes  or  straightening  the  sleeves  of  their 
dresses,  or  sliowing  the  beauty  of  their  eyes  by  looking 
at  the  cornices.  Madame  Marneffe  did  not  proclaim 
her   triumphs  openb'  like  other  women.      She   turned 
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quickly  towards  the  tea-table  to  seek  Bette ;  and  the 
undulation  of  her  robe  as  she  did  so  fascinated  Stein- 
bock  with  the  same  spell  bj'  which  she  had  first  con- 
quered Hulot. 

"  Your  vengeance  is  complete,"  whispered  Valerie  to 
Bette,  "  Hortense  will  weep  all  the  tears  in  her  body 
and  curse  the  daj-  when  she  took  Weuceslas  away  from 
you." 

"Until  I  am  Madame  la  mar^chale  I  have  gained 
nothing,"  said  Bette;  "but  they  have  begun  to  wish 
it.  This  morning  I  went  to  see  Victorin,  —  I  forgot 
to  tell  3'ou  th^t.  He  and  his  wife  have  taken  up  the 
baron's  notes  to  Vauvinet ;  thej'  are  to  sign  bonds  to- 
morrow for  the  repayment  of  seventj'-two  thousand 
francs  in  three  years  with  five  per  cent  interest,  se- 
cured by  a  mortgage  on  their  house.  So  they,  too,  will 
be  pinched  for  the  next  three  years,  and  they  can  raise 
no  more  monej'  on  their  propertj'.  Victorin  is  dread- 
fully gloomy  ;  he  understands  his  father  at  last.  Crevel 
is  so  angry  at  what  has  been  done  that  he  is  quite 
likely  to  refuse  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  them." 

"The  baron  must  be  entirely'  without  resources  hy 
this  time,  — don't  you  think  so?"  whispered  Valdrie  to 
Bette,  smiling  at  Hulot. 

"  I  don't  see  that  he  can  have  anything  left ;  but  he 
gets  back  liis  salary  in  September." 

"And  he  has  that  life  Insurance;  he  has  lately  re- 
newed it.  It  is  high  time  Marneffe  got  his  promotion. 
I  shall  attack  Hector  to-night." 

"Cousin,"  said  Bette,  going  up  to  Wenceslas,  "do 
praj'  go  away.  You  are  making  yourself  ridiculous  ; 
you  look  at  Valerie  in  a  compromising  way,  and  her 
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husband  is  madly  jealous.  Don't  imitate  your  father- 
in-law,  but  go  home  ;  I  am  certain  your  wife  is  expect- 
ing you." 

"  Madame  Marneffe  told  me  to  remain  till  the  last  to 
settle  that  little  money  matter,"  said  Weneeslas. 

"No,"  said  Lisbeth ;  "I'll  give  you  the  ten  thou- 
sand francs  now ;  Marneffe  has  his  eye  upon  you,  and 
it  would  be  very  imprudent  for  you  to  stay  now.  To- 
morrow morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  you  can  bring  your 
note  ;  that  fool  of  Marneffe  is  then  at  his  office,  and 
Valerie  will  be  alone.  Go  up  to  my  rooms  when  j-ou 
come.  — Ah  !  "  she  added,  detecting  the  look  with  which 
Steinbock  took  leave  of  Valerie,  "I  always  knew  j'ou 
were  a  libertine  hy  nature.  Valerie  may  be  beautiful, 
but  don't  make  Hortense  unhappy." 

Ivothing  irritates  married  men  so  much  as  to  find  their 
wives  between  themselves  and  their  desire,  no  matter 
how  ephemeral  it  rhay  be. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE   FIRST   QUARREL  OF   MARRIED   LIFE. 

"Wenceslas  returned  home  about  one  in  the  morn- 
ing. Hortense  had  been  expecting  him  since  half-past 
nine.  From  half-past  nine  to  ten  she  listened  to  the 
rolling  of  carriages,  thinl<ing  to  herself  that  AVenceslas 
had  never  before  been  so  late  when  he  dined  at  Florent 
and  Chanor's  without  her.  She  sat  sewing  bj  the  cra- 
dle of  her  son  ;  for  she  had  begun  to  save  the  wages 
of  a  workwoman  b^-  doing  the  mending  of  the  familj' 
herself  From  ten  to  half-past  ten  she  felt  an  uneasy 
doubt,  and  asked  herself:  "  Surel}-,  he  went  to  dine, 
as  he  told  me,  with  Chanor  and  Florent?  He  wore  his 
best  cravat,  and  the  handsome  pin  ;  he  took  as  much 
time  to  dress  as  a  woman  who  wants  to  be  better  look- 
ing than  she  is.  Ah  I  what  a  fool  I  am  !  He  loves  me. 
Here  he  is  !  "  Alas  !  the  carriage-wheels  rolled  b^',  in- 
stead of  stopping. 

From  eleven  o'clock  till  midnight  Hortense  was  a 
prey  to  unutterable  fears,  increased  by  the  dead  silence 
of  the  neighborhood.  "If  he  comes  back  on  foot,"  she 
thought,  "  some  harm  maj"^  happen  to  him.  He  might 
slip  on  the  pavement,  —  artists  are  so  absent-minded. 
Suppose  a  robber  should  stop  him  !  This  is  the  .first 
time  that  he  has  left  me  alone  for  six  whole  hours ! 
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Whj-  should  I  torment  myself  ?  I  know  he  will  never 
love  any  one  but  me." 

Men  ought  to  be  faithful  to  the  women  who  love 
them,  were  it  onlj-  because  of  the  miracles  true  love 
works  in  that  sublime  region  called  the  spiritual  world. 
A  loving  woman  is,  in  relation  to  the  man  she  loves, 
like  a  somnambulist  on  whom  a  magnetizer  should  be- 
stow the  melancholy  power  of  being  conscious  as  woman 
of  what  she  perceived  in  trance.  Passion  brings  the 
nervous  forces  of  woman  to  that  ecstatic  state  in  which 
presentiment  is  equivalent  to  the  vision  of  seers.  A 
woman  feels  she  is  betraj'ed ;  she  listens  to  no  self- 
reasoning  ;  she  doubts  because  she  loves,  and  she  nega- 
tives the  cr3'  of  her  pythoness  power.  That  paroxj-sm 
of  love  should  be  held  in  reverence.  Admiration  for 
its  divine  phenomena  will  ever  be  a  barrier  between  all 
noble  natures  and  infidelity.  Plow  is  it  possible  not  to 
revere  the  beautiful  and  spiritual  being  whose  soul  has 
reached  the  capacity  for  sutsh  manifestations  ? 

By  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  Hortense  was  in  such 
a  state  of  anguish  that  she  rushed  to  the  door  on  hear- 
ing Wenceslas's  well-known  ring,  took  him  in  her  arms 
and  pressed  him,  as  a  mother  might,  to  her  bosom. 

"At  last!"  she  said,  recovering  the  use  of  speech. 
"  My  dear  love,  in  future  I  must  go  where  you  go ;  for 
I  can  never  again  bear  the  torture  of  such  waiting.  I 
fancied  you  falling  on  the  pavement,  your  head  wound- 
ed !  killed  by  robbers !  —  No,  if  it  were  to  happen 
again  1  should  go  mad.  And  you  were  amusing  your- 
self without  me?    Ah,  rogue  !  " 

"  How  could  I  help  it,  my  dear  little  angel?  Bixiou 
was  there  with  a  series  of  new  absurdities,  and  Leon 
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de  Lora,  whose  wit  is  never  to  be  quenched,  and 
Claude  Vignoii,  to  whom  I  owe  the  oulj'  consoling 
criticism  on  the  Montcornet  monument.  There  was 
also  —  " 

''  Were  there  no  women  ?  "  asked  Hortense,  eagerlj-. 

"  The  worthj-  Madame  Florent  —  " 

"  Then  30U  dined  at  their  house?  You  told  me  j'ou 
were  going  to  the  Eocher  de  Caucale." 

"  Yes,  at  their  house  ;  I  made  a  mistake." 

"  Did  jou  drive  home?  " 

"  No." 

"  You  walked  all  the  way  from  the  rue  des  Tour- 
nelles  ? " 

"  I  went  with  Stidmann  and  Bixiou  round  by 
the  boulevards  as  far  as  the  Madeleine ;  we  were 
talking  —  " 

"  It  couldn't  have  rained  on  the  boulevards,  or  the 
place  de  la  Concorde  and  the  rue  de  Bourgogne,"  re- 
marked Hortense,  looking  at  the  polish  of  her  husband's 
boots. 

It  had  certainly  been  raining ;  j'et  Wenceslas  had  not 
muddied  his  boots. 

"  See,  here  are  five  thousand  francs  which  Chanor 
has  generouslj'  lent  me,"  said  Wenceslas,  hoping  to 
cut  short  these  judicial  inquiries. 

He  had  folded  the  ten  thousand  francs  into  two 
packets  of  five  thousand  each,  —  one  for  Hortense,  the 
other  for  himself,  to  paj-  debts  of  which  she  was  igno- 
rant ;  he  owed  them  to  his  rough-hewer  and  workmen. 

' '  That  relieves  jou  from  anxietj',  dear,''  he  said, 
kissing  her.  "To-morrow  I  shall  set  to  work,  —  yes, 
to-morrow  5'ou  will  see  me  off  to  the  atelier  at  eight 
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o'clock."   I  '11  go  to  bed  at  once,  with  j-our  permission, 
darling,  so  as  to  get  up  early." 

The  doubt  which  had  vaguel}-  entered  his  wife's  mind 
disappeared  ;  she  was  a  thousand  leagues  from  suspect- 
ing the  truth.  Madame  MarnefFe !  the  idea  never  en- 
tered her  mind.  She  was  afraid  of  the  society  of  loose 
women  for  her  husband  ;  and  the  names  of  Bixiou  and 
Leon  de  Lora,  notorious  for  their  dissipated  lives,  alarmed 
her.  The  next  da}-,  seeing  Wenceslas  depart  for  his 
atelier  at  nine  o'clock  she  was  completely  reassured. 
"There  he  is  at  work,"  she  thought  to  herself,  as  she 
proceeded  to  dress  the  baby.  "  Ah  !  I  see  he  is  going 
to  take  hold  of  his  art !  Well,  if  we  can't  have  the  glory 
of  Michael  Angelo,  at  least  he  shall  win  that  of  Cel- 
lini." Buoj'ed  up  hy  her  own  hopes  Hortense  believed  in 
a  prosperous  future,  and  she  was  babbling  to  her  son, 
aged  twenty  months,  in  that  onomato-poetic  language 
which  makes  a  bab}'  smile,  when  the  cook,  unaware  that 
Steinbock  had  gone  out,  announced  Stidmann. 

"Pardon  me,  madame,"  said  the  artist.  "  Whj- ! 
has  Wenceslas  gone  already  ?  " 

"To  his  atelier." 

"  I  came  to  arrange  with  him  about  our  new  work.'' 

"  I  will  send  for  him,"  said  Hortense,  signing  to 
Stidmann  to  be  seated. 

The  j'oung  wife,  thanking  heaven  for  the  opportunity-, 
was  anxious  to  detain  Stidmann  and  hear  something 
about  the  events  of  the  night  before.  Stidmann  bowed 
as  he  thanked  her.  She  rang  the  bell,  and  the  cook  re- 
ceived the  order  to  go  to  the  atelier  for  her  master. 

"  I  hope  you  were  amused  last  night,"  said  Hortense, 
"  Wenceslas  did  not  get  home  till  one  in  the  morning." 

20 
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"  Amused? — well,  not  exactly-,"  said  tlie  artrist,  who 
had  intended  the  night  before  to  capture  Madame  Mar- 
neflfe  on  his  own  account.  "  One  can't  amuse  one's  self 
in  society  unless  one  has  some  personal  interests  to 
gratify.  That  little  Madame  MarnefTe  is  very  witt^-, 
but  she  is  coquettish  and  —  "  * 

"  What  did  Wenceslas  think  of  her?  "  asked  Hortense, 
endeavoring  to  be  calm,  "  he  did  not  teU  me." 

"  I  will  tell  jou  only  one  thing,"  answered  Stidmann, 
"  she  is  a  dangerous  woman." 

Hortense  turned  as  pale  as  a  woman  just  after  child- 
birth. "Then  it  was  —  with  Madame  Mavneffe  —  and 
not  with  —  Chanor  —  that  you  and  Wenceslas  dined 
yesterday,"  she  said;  "and  he  — " 

Stidmann,  without  understanding  what  harm  he  had 
done,  guessed  that  he  had  made  some  blunder.  The 
countess  did  not  finish  her  speech,  and  suddenlj-  fainted 
away.  The  artist  rang  the  bell  and  the  chambermaid 
came.  After  the  woman  had  carried  Hortense  into  her 
bedchamber  a  violent  nervous  attack  came  on.  Stid- 
mann, like  others  whose  involuntary  indiscretion  knocks 
down  a  husband's  edifice  of  lies,  could  hardly  believe 
that  his  speech  should  have  caused  such  a  result.  He 
thought  it  probable  that  the  countess  was  in  a  situation 
where  a  slight  word  of  contradiction  became  dangerous. 
The  cook  entered  at  this  moment  and  stated  that  mon- 
sieur was  not  at  the  atelier.  The  countess  heard  the 
words  and  a  fresh  attack  came  on. 

"Go  and  get  Madame's  mother,"  said  Louise,  the 
chambermaid,  to  the  cook;    "run!" 

"  If  I  knew  where  to  find  Wenceslas,  I  would  go  for 
him,"  said  Stidmann,  in  despair. 
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"He  is  with  that  woman ! "  cried  poor  Hortense. 
"He  was  dressed  for  something  else  than  his  atelier." 

Stidmann  went  instantlj-  to  Madame  Marneffe's  house, 
understanding  at  once  this  second-sight  of  the  passions. 
At  the  moment  of  his  arrival  Valerie  was  posing  as 
Delilah.  Too  shrewd  to  ask  for  Madame  Marneffe, 
Stidmann  passed  the  porter's  lodge  and  ran  quickly 
up  to  the  second  floor,  aiguing  with  himself,  "  If  I 
ask  for  her,  I  shall  be  told  she  is  not  inj  if  I  ask 
for  Steinbock,  they'll  laugh  in  my  face, — I'll  force 
an  entrance." 

He  rang  the  bell ;  Reine  answered  it. 

"  Tell  Monsieur  le  Comte  Steinbock  to  come  at  once  ; 
his  wife  is  ill." 

Reine,  quite  as  shrewd  as  Stidmann,  looked  at  him 
with  a  stupid  air. 

"  But,  monsieur,  I  don't  exactly  know  —  what  j'ou  —  " 

"I  tell  you  that  my  friend  Steinbock  is  here,  —  his 
wife  is  ill,  and  the  matter  is  serious  enough  for  you  to 
disturb  your  mistress." 

Stidmann  left  the  house.  "He's  there!"  he  said 
to  himself.  He  waited  a  few  moments  at  the  corner 
of  the  rue  Vanueau  till  he  saw  Wenceslas  come  out, 
and  then  signed  to  him  to  move  quickh'.  After  relat- 
ing what  had  happened,  Stidmann  scolded  Steinbock 
for  concealing  the  truth  about  the  dinner  of  the  night 
before. 

"It  is  a  terrible  mishap,"  answered  Wenceslas,  "but 
I  forgive  j'ou.  I  totally  forgot  30U  had  promised  to 
meet  me  this  morning,  and  I  made  a  great  mistake  in 
not  telling  you  to  say  we  dined  at  Florent's.  But  I 
could  n't  help  it ;  that  Valerie  has  put  me  beside  my- 
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self — but  ah,  my  dear  fellow,  she  is  worth  more  than 
fame ;  a  man  could  face  everjtbing  for  her  sake.  Ad- 
vise me.  What  am  I  to  tell  Hortense?  how  am  I  to 
excuse  m3-self  ?  " 

"  Advise  jou  !  "  replied  Stidmann,  "  I  know  nothing 
about  it.  Your  wife  loves  you,  does  n't  she  ?  Well, 
she  will  believe  whatever  you  say.  Tell  her  that  you 
came  for  me  when  I  went  for  you,  and  we  crossed  each 
other ;  j'ou  can  at  least  get  out  of  this  morning's  affair. 
Adieu!" 

Lisbeth,  hearing  what  had  happened  from  Reine, 
overtook  Steiubock  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  Hillerin- 
Bertin  ;  she  was  afraid  of  his  Polish  candor.  Anxious 
not  to  be  compromised,  she  said  a  few  words  to  Wen- 
ceslas  which  made  him  stop  and  kiss  her  in  the  open 
street.  Perhaps  she  threw  him  a  plank  b^-  which  to 
cross  the  conjugal  strait. 

When  Hortense  saw  her  mother,  who  arrived  in 
haste,  she  burst  into  tears  ;  and  the  nervous  crisis  for- 
tunatelj-  took  another  turn. 

"  Betrayed  !  my  dear  mamma,  betrayed  !  "  she  said. 
"  Wenceslas,  after  giving  me  his  word  of  honor  that  he 
would  not  visit  Madame  Marneffe,  dined  there  yester- 
day, and  onl^'  got  back  at  one  in  the  morning.  The 
night  before  we  had  had,  not  a  quarrel,  but  an  expla- 
nation. I  said  such  tender  things  to  him,  —  I  told  him 
that  I  was  jealous  of  his  love,  that  unfaithfulness  would 
kill  me.  I  said  I  was  easily  hurt,  but  he  must  forgive 
mj'  weaknesses  because  they  all  came  from  ray  love  for 
him  ;  that  I  had  as  much  of  my  father's  blood  as  of 
yours  in  my  veins,  and  if  betrayed  I  might  be  maddened 
and  commit  mad  deeds ;    I  might  avenge  myself  and 
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dishonor  us  all — him,  our  child,  m^'self;  that  I  might  even 
kill  him,  and  myself  afterwards.  And  j'et  he  went  to  her ! 
he  is  there  now  !  That  woman  is  resolved  to  destroy 
us  all.  Yesterday  Victorin  and  Celestiue  signed  bonds 
to  take  up  my  father's  notes  for  sixty  thousand  francs 
which  he  has  wasted  on  that  wanton.  Yes,  mamma, 
the  creditors  were  about  to  put  papa  in  prison.  That 
horrible  woman  is  not  satisfied  with  my  father's  honor 
and  j'our  tears,  she  must  also  deprive  me  of  Wences- 
las  !  —  I  will  go  to  her  ;  I  will  stab  her  !  " 

Madame  Hulot,  horrorstricken  by  the  news  which 
Horteuse  in  her  fury  betrayed,  controlled  her  anguish 
hy  an  heroic  effort,  such  as  noble  mothers  are  alone  able 
to  make.  She  laid  her  daughter's  head  upon  her  breast, 
and  covered  it  with  kisses. 

"  "\Yait  till  you  see  AYenceslas,  my  child,  and  all  will 
be  explained.  The  evil  cannot  be  as  great  as  j'ou 
think.  I  have  myself  been  betraj'ed,  Hortense.  You 
think  me  beautiful,  I  am  virtuous,  and  yet  for  the  last 
twentj'-four  j'ears  I  ha-\'e  been  abandoned  for  such  wo- 
men as  Jennj'  Cadine,  Josepha,  Madame  Marneffe,  — 
did  you  know  that  ?  " 

"You,  mamma,  j'ou ! — for  twenty-four  years  you 
have  suffered  as  — ■  " 

She  stopped  before  the  ideas  in  her  own  mind. 

"Imitate  your  mother,  dear  child;  do  as  she  has 
done.  Be  gentle  and  kind,  and  J'our  conscience  will  bo 
at  peace.  On  his  dying  bed  a  man  will  say  '  My  wife 
caused  me  no  sorrow.'  God  who  hears  those  words 
will  place  them  to  our  account.  If  I  had  yielded  to 
anger  as  you  are  doing  now,  do  you  know  what  would 
have  happened?     Your  father  would  have  been  embit- 
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tered  ;  he  might  have  abandoned  his  home  altogether  ; 
our  ruin,  which  has  come  now,  would  have  come  ten 
years  earlier ;  we  should  have  shown  to  the  world  the 
shameful  spectacle  of  a  husband  and  wife  living  apart, 
a  deplorable  scandal,  the  destruction  of  the  family  ; 
neither  jou  nor  j'our  brother  could  have  married.  I 
sacrificed  myself —  and  so  courageously  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  your  father's  last  liaison,  the  world  would 
have  thought  me  a  happj'  wife.  My  deceit,  my  brave 
deceit,  has  protected  Hector  all  his  life  ;  his  reputation 
is  uninjured, — onl}',  I  fear  this  present  passion,  the  mad- 
ness of  an  old  man,  will  carry  him  too  far  ;  3'es,  it  will 
tear  awa^-  the  screen  I  ha\e  so  long  held  between  our 
home  and  the  world.  Ah  I  for  twenty-four  j'ears  I  have 
held  it  up !  behind  it  I  weiit  alone,  with  no  mother,  no 
friend,  no  help  except  religion ;  but  I  have  maintained 
the  family  honor  all  those  j'ears.'' 

Ilortense  listened  to  her  mother  with  fixed  eyes.  The 
calm,  resigned  voice  of  tliis  supreme  sorrow  silenced 
the  angry  voice  of  the  younger  woman's  first  wound  ; 
tears  came,  and  came  in  torrents.  In  a  rush  of  filial 
devotion,  overcome  bj'  the  sublimity  of  her  mother's  life, 
she  fell  on  her  knees  before  her,  and  caught  the  hem  of 
her  dress  and  kissed  it,  as  pious  Catholics  kiss  the 
sacred  relics  of  a  martjT. 

"Else,  my  Hortense,"  said  the  baroness;  "such 
feeling  shown  by  my  daughter  blots  out  many  a  cruel 
memory  !  Come  to  my  heart,  which  holds  thj'  sorrows 
oiAy.  The  grief  of  my  little  girl,  whose  joy  was  mj 
sole  joj',  has  broken  the  sepulchral  seal  which  nothing 
less  could  take  from  m}'  lips.  Yes,  I  meant  to  carry 
ray  sorrows  to  the  grave  —  a  winding-sheet  of  grief  I 
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To  calm  thine  anger,  I  have  spoken' — God  will  pardon 
me  !  Eather  than  see  thy  life  like  m}-  life,  what  would 
I  not  do?  Men,  the  world,  chance,  nature,  God  —  all, 
all  sell  us  love  at  the  price  of  cruel  torture.  Ten  happj' 
years  have  cost  me  twenty-four  of  despair  and  bitter- 
ness and  endless  suffering." 

"You  had  ten  years,  mj'  own  mamma,  and  I  but 
three  !  "  said  the  loving  egoist. 

' '  All  is  not  lost,  mj'  little  one ;  wait  till  j-ou  see 
Wenceslas." 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  "  he  lied  to  me  ;  he  has  wilfull}' 
deceived  me.  He  said,  '  I  will  not  go.'  He  said  it  be- 
fore the  cradle  of  his  child  ;  and  he  went !  " 

"  My  darling,  men  for  their  own  pleasure  commit  the 
basest  actions,  villanies,  crimes,  —  it  seems  to  be  in 
their  nature.  "U^e  women  are  vowed  to  self-sacrifice. 
I  thought  mj  sorrows  were  coming  to  an  end :  alas ! 
they  begin  anew  ;  I  little  thought  I  should  suffer  again 
in  the  sufferings  of  my  daughter.  Courage  and  silence  ! 
My  Hortense,  swear  to  speak  to  none  but  me  of  your 
trials ;  to  let  no  others  suspect  them.  My  child,  show 
the  pride  of  j'our  mother." 

Hortense  shuddered,  for  at  that  moment  she  heard 
her  husband's  step. 

"  It  seems  that  Stidmann  came  here  for  me  just  after 
I  had  gone  to  see  him,"  said  Wenceslas  as  he  entered 
the  room. 

"  Indeed  !  "  cried  Hortense,  with  the  savage  irony  of 
an  offended  woman  who  uses  speech  as  a  dagger. 

"Yes,  I  have  just  met  him,"  answered  Wenceslas, 
acting  surprise. 

"  What  of  yesterday  ?  "  said  Hortense. 
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"My  dear  love,  I  deceived  you;  bat  your  mother 
shall  judge  between  us." 

His  frankness  softened  his  wife's  heart.  All  noble 
women  prefer  truth  to  falsehood.  Thej'  cannot  bear  to 
see  their  idols  disgrace  themselves ;  they  choose  to  be 
proud  of  the  masters  they  accept. 

"  Hear  me,  my  dear  mother,"  said  T^^e^ceslas ;  "  I 
love  my  good  and  gentle  Hortense  so  trulj'  that  I  have 
hidden  the  extent  of  our  embarrassments  from  her. 
How  could  I  do  otherwise?  She  is  still  nursing  her 
child,  and  more  anxiety  would  have  injured  her.  You 
know  what  risks  a  woman  runs  at  such  limes.  Her 
beaut3%  her  freshness,  even  her  health  are  in  danger. 
Did  I  do  wrong?  she  thought  we  owed  five  thousand 
francs,  when  in  fact  I  owe  twice  as  much.  Yesterday 
I  was  in  the  depths  of  despair.  No  one  is  ever  willing 
to  lend  money  to  an  artist;  persons  distrust  us,  they 
distrust  our  talents  and  our  caprices.  I  asked  in  vain  ; 
Lisbeth  alone  offered  us  her  savings." 

"  Poor  woman  !  "  said  Hortense. 

"  Poor  Bette  !  "  echoed  her  mother. 

"But  Lisbeth's  two  thousand  francs  —  what  were 
thej'?  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  Then  our  cousin  spoke 
(as  j-ou  know,  Hortense),  of  Madame  Marneffe,  who, 
she  thought  —  out  of  pride,  owing  all  she  has  to  the 
baron  —  would  lend  us  the  money  without  interest. 
Hortense  wished  to  pawn  her  diamonds.  They  might 
have  brought  a  few  thousand  francs,  but  we  needed  ten 
thousand.  Here  were  the  ten  thousand  offered  to  us 
for  a  year  without  interest.  I  said  to  myself :  Hortense 
need  never  know  ;  I  will  go  myself  and  get  them.  The 
woman  asked  my  father-in-law  to  invite  me  to  dinner 
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yesterda}',  and  let  me  know  through  Lisbeth  that  I 
should  then  receive  the  mone^-.  How  can  Hortense,  at 
twenty-four  years  old,  fresh  and  pure  and  virtuous  — 
she  who  is  my  glory  and  m^'  happiness,  whom  I  have 
never  quitted  for  a  day  since  our  marriage  —  how  can 
she  imagine  that  I  prefer  —  what?  a  sallow,  faded, 
\Yashed-out  woman,"  he  added,  using  a  slang  term  of 
the  studios  to  malce  Hortense  believe  in  his  contempt 
bj-  one  of  those  extravagant  condemnations  that  gratifj' 
the  female  mind. 

"Ah,  if  your  father  had  reasoned  with  me  thus!" 
exclaimed  the  baroness. 

Hortense  threw  herself  on  her  husband's  breast. 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  I  should  have  done,"  said  Ad- 
eline. "  Wenceslas,  my  friend,  j'our  wife  has  nearly 
died  of  anxiet}-.  She  is  yours.  Alas,"  thought  the 
mother,  sighing  deeply',  and  thinking  what  all  women 
think  after  the  marriage  of  their  daughters,  "he  can 
make  her  a  martj-r  or  a  happy  woman.  It  seems  to 
me,"  she  said  aloud,  "that  I  suffer  enough  to  deserve 
to  have  my  children  happy." 

"  Do  not  be  anxious,  dear  mamma,"  said  Wenceslas, 
overjoj'ed  at  the  fortunate  termination  of  the  crisis  ;  "  in 
two  months  I  shall  have  earned  the  mone}'  and  returned 
it  to  that  horrible  woman.  What  else  could  I  do?  "  he 
added,  using  that  essentially  Polish  phrase  with  natural 
Polish  grace.  "  There  are  moments  when  we  are  will- 
ing to  borrow  monej'  of  the  devil.  After  all,  it  is  family 
mone}'.  And  the  invitation  once  given,  I  should  never 
have  got  the  money  had  I  replied  to  it  rudelj." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  what  harm  papa  has  done  us  !  "  cried 
Hortense. 
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The  baroness  put  a  finger  on  her  lip,  and  Hortense 
regretted  the  words,  the  first  blame  she  had  ever 
allowed  herself  to  utter  against  a  father  so  heroically 
defended   by  sublime  silence. 

"  Good-bj-,  mj'  dear  children,"  said  Madame  Hulot. 
"It  is  all  sunshine  now.  Never  be  angrj-  with  each 
other  again." 

When,  after  taking  the  baroness  to  the  door,  Wen- 
ceslas  and  his  wife  returned  to  their  own  room,  Hor- 
tense said  to  her  husband,  "Tell  me  all  about  last 
evening."  And  she  watched  his  face  during  the  recital, 
which  she  interrupted  now  and  then  by  questions 
which  spring  naturally  to  a  wife's  lips  in  such  a  case. 
The  account  she  received  made  her  thoughtful ;  she  per- 
ceived clearly  enough  the  diabolical  enjoyments  artists 
must  find  in  such  vicious  society. 

"Be  frank,  dear  "Wenceslas  —  Stidmann,  Claude 
Vignon,  and  Veruisset  were  present,  who  else?  Did 
3'ou  enjo}-  it  ?  " 

"I?  I  thought  of  nothing  but  that  ten  thousand 
francs ;  I  said  to  mj-self.  They  will  relieve  vay  Hortense 
of  all  anxietj-." 

This  questioning  was  becoming  intolerably  annoying 
to  the  Pole,  and  he  seized  a  moment's  respite  to  saj'  to 
Hortense,  "  What  would  you  have  done,  my  darling, 
had  I  been  guilty? " 

"  I?  "  she  said.  "I  should  have  taken  Stidmann  — 
without  loving  him,  be  it  understood." 

"Hortense!"  cried  Steinbock,  springing  up  with  an 
almost  theatrical  movement,  "  j-ou  would  never  have 
had  time  to  do  it,  —  I  should  have  killed  you !  " 

Hortense   threw  herself  on    her    husband's    breast, 
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clasped  him  to  suffocation  in  her  arms,  and  covered 
him  with  kisses,  crj-ing  out :  "  Ah  !  j-ou  love  me,  Wen- 
ceslas  !  I  fear  nothing  now.  But  no  more  Marneffe  ! 
Don't  plunge  again  into  such  mud-holes." 

"  T  swear  to  j'ou,  my  Hortense,  that  I  will  never  go 
back  there  until  I  take  the  money  to  pay  my  note." 

She  was  cold  for  a  while,  like  other  loving  women  who 
pretend  coldness  to  gain  a  profit  in  the  end.  Wenceslas, 
wear3'  of  the  scene,  left  her  alone  to  sulk  as  she  pleased 
and  went  off  to  his  atelier  to  make  the  rough  model  for 
Samson  aud  Delilah,  the  drawing  of  which  was  in  his 
pocket.  Hortense,  regretting  her  manner  and  thinking 
Wenceslas  displeased,  followed  him  some  time  later,  and 
reached  the  atelier  just  as  her  husband  had  finished  man- 
ipulating the  clay,  with  that  fury  which  takes  possession 
of  an  artist  in  the  grasp  of  fancy.  When  he  saw  his 
wife  he  flung  a  wet  cloth  over  the  roughl3'  modelled  fig- 
ures and  took  Hortense  in  his  arms,  exclaiming  :  — 

"  We  are  not  angr}'  with  each  other,  are  we,  my 
Ninette  ?  " 

Hortense  had  seen  the  group  and  the  cloth  thrown 
hastily  over  it,  though  she  said  nothing ;  but  before 
leaving  the  atelier  she  turned  round,  lifted  the  wet 
rag,  looked  at  the  sketch,  and  said :  — 

"What  is  that?" 

"  An  idea  that  has  come  into  my  head." 

"  Why  did  you  hide  it  from  me?" 

"  I  did  not  want  3-ou  to  see  it  till  finished." 

"  That  woman  is  very  pretty  !  "   said  Hortense. 

And  again  suspicion  grew  in  her  mind,  as  in  the 
Indies  those  rank  vegetations  spring  up,  tall  and 
tufted,  in  a  single  night. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE   FIVE   FATHERS    OF   THE    MAUNEFFE   CHURCH. 

By  the  end  of  three  weeks  Madame  Marneffe  was 
deeply  incensed  against  Hortense.  Women  of  her  kind 
have  their  own  form  of  self-love  ;  the3-  choose  that  others 
shall  obe}'  their  devil's-spuv  ;  they  never  forgive  a  virtue 
which  either  does  not  fear  their  power  or  wrestles  with  it. 
Wenceslas  had  not  paid  a  single  visit  in  the  rue  Van- 
neau,  —  not  even  the  one  which  courtesy  demanded  to 
thank  a  woman  for  posing  as  Delilah.  Each  time  that 
Lisbeth  had  gone  to  the.  Steinbocks'  she  found  no  one 
at  home  ;  monsieur  and  madame  spent  their  whole  time 
at  the  atelier.  Lisbeth,  pursuing  the  turtle-doves  to 
their  nest  at  Gros-Caillou,  saw  Wenceslas  hard  at  work 
and  ascertnincd  from  the  cook  that  madame  never 
left  him.  Wenceslas  had  yielded  to  the  despotism  of 
love,  ^'alerie  now  shared  Lisbeth's  hatred  of  Hortense 
on  her  own  account.  Women  are  as  desirous  of  a  lover 
whom  other  women  trj-  to  hold  as  men  are  of  the  women 
whom  other  men  desire.  The  reflections  which  we  make 
about  Madame  Marneffe  apply  equally  to  men  of  gal- 
lantry, who  are,  in  a  sense,  male  courtesans.  Vali'rie's 
fancy  for  Wenceslas  became  rabid  ;  she  was  determined 
in  the  first  place  to  get  her  group,  and  she  was  thinking 
of  going  to  see  him  at  his  atelier  when  an  event  hap- 
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pened  which  may  be  called,  in  the  case  of  such  women, 
fructus  belli.  Valerie  announced  this  absolutely  per- 
sonal fact  as  she  was  breakfasting  with  Lisbeth  and 
Monsieur  MarnefFe. 

"  Marneffe,  did  j-ou  know  you  were  about  to  be  a 
father  for  the  second  time  ?  " 

"  Xo  !  really  ?     Ah,  let  me  kiss  j-ou  —  " 

He  rose  and  made  the  circuit  of  the  table ;  his  wife 
held  her  head  at  him  so  that  the  kiss  fell  on  her  hair. 

"  That  will  make  me  head  of  my  department  and  of- 
ficer of  the  Legion  of  honor !  Ha,  ha,  my  little  girl ! 
But  I  don't  want  Stanislas  to  be  injured,  poor  little 
thing.'' 

"Poor  little  thing  indeed!"  cried  Lisbeth.  "It  is 
six  months  since  j-ou  have  seen  him ;  they  think  I  'm 
his  mother  at  school,  for  I  am  the  only  one  of  the  family- 
who  ever  inquires  for  him." 

"  A  child  that  costs  a  hundred  francs  a  month  !  "  ex- 
claimed Valerie.  ' '  Besides,  he  is  really  yours,  Marnefle, 
and  you  ought  to  pay  his  schooling  out  of  3-our  salary. 
The  new-comer,  instead  of  being  a  draiu  upon  us,  will 
keep  us  rich." 

"  Valerie,"  said  Marneffe,  imitating  Crevel's  attitude, 
"  I  hope  Monsieur  le  baron  Hulot  will  take  care  of 
his  son,  and  not  put  the  cost  of  the  child  on  a  poor 
clerk  ;  I  shall  be  very  exacting  with  him  on  that  point. 
Therefore,  be  ready  with  your  proofs,  madame.  Try 
to  get  letters  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  happiness  ;  the 
fact  is,  he  hangs  fire  too  long  about  mj'  appointment." 

Marneffe  departed  to  the  ministry,  where  the  inesti- 
mable friendship  of  his  director  allowed  him  to  go  at 
the  late  hour  of  eleven  ;  he  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
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when  there,  by  reason  of  his  notorious  incapacity  and 
his  aversion  to  work. 

Left  alone,  Lisbeth  and  Valerie  looked  at  each  other 
for  a  moment  like  a  pair  of  witches,  and  then  they  both 
burst  into  fits  of  laughter. 

"But,  Valerie,  tell  me,  is  it  true,"  said  Bette,  "or 
are  you  pla3'ing  a  farce?" 

"  It  is  a  physical  fact !  "  answered  Valerie.  "  Hortcnse 
aggravates  me.  Last  night  I  bethought  me  of  firing 
the  infant  like  a  bomb  into  the  Steinbeck  household." 

Valerie  returned  to  her  bedroom,  followed  by  Lisbeth, 
to  whom  she  showed  the  following  letter. 

Wenceslas,  my  friend,  I  still  believe  in  your  love,  though 
I  have  not  seen  you  for  nearly  a  month.  Do  you  despise  me? 
Delilah  refuses  to  believe  it.  Can  it  be  that  you  are  under 
the  tyranny  of  ihe  woman  whom  you  told  me  you  had  ceased 
to  love  ?  Wenoeslas,  you  are  too  great  an  artist  to  let  yourself 
be  ruled  in  that  way.  Such  a  home  is  the  grave  of  gloi-y. 
Ask  yourself  if  you  still  resemble  the  Weneeslas  of  the  rue 
du  Doyenne.  You  failed  on  my  father's  monument;  but  the 
lover  is  superior  to  the  artist,  —  you  have  triumphed  with  the 
daughter.  My  adored  ^A'enceslas,  you  are  a  father.  If  you 
do  not  come  to  see  me  in  the  state  in  which  I  find  myself, 
you  will  sink  in  the  estimation  of  your  friends.  But  I  know 
myself;  I  know  that  I  love  you  madly,  and  that  I  at  least 
can  never  curse  you.     May  I  call  myself  forever 

Thy  Valerie? 

"  What  do  3'ou  say  to  sending  that  letter  to  the 
atelier  at  a  time  when  our  dear  Hortense  is  sure  to 
be  there  alone  ?  "  asked  Valerie.  ' '  Stidmann  told  me 
last  night  that  Weneeslas  was  to  meet  him  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  Chanor's  ;  so  that  minx  of  a  Hortense  will  be 
alone." 
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"If  you  play  such  a  trick  as  that,"  said  Bette,  "  I 
can't  continue  ostensibly  your  friend ;  I  shall  have  to 
leave  this  house,  and  be  supposed  to  neither  see  you  nor 
speak  to  30U." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Valerie,  "but  —  " 

"  "Well,  never  mind,"  interrupted  Bette.  "  We  shall 
see  each  other  when  I  marry  the  marshal.  They  are 
all  eager  for  the  match ;  the  baron  is  the  only  one 
who  knows  nothing  about  it ;  you  must  make  him  agree 
to  it." 

"  But,"  answered  Valerie,  "  perhaps  my  own'position 
with  the  baron  will  be  rather  ticklish  now." 

"  Madame  Olivier  is  the  only  person  j'ou  can  trust 
to  get  that  letter  to  Hortense  ;  you  must  send  it  to  the 
rue  Saint-Dominique  before  she  goes  to  the  atelier." 

"  Oh,  the  little  fool  will  be  sure  to  be  at  home," 
answered  Madame  Marneffe,  ringing  for  Reine  to  fetch 
Madame  Olivier. 

Ten  minutes  after  the  fatal  letter  had  been  despatched, 
the  baron  arrived.  Madame  Marneffe  sprang  with  a 
kittenish  action  into  his  arms. 

"Hector,  j'ou  are  a  father,"  she  whispered  in  his 
ear. 

Perceiving  a  certain  amazement  which  the  baron  was 
not  quick  enough  to  conceal,  she  assumed  a  chilling  air 
which  tortured  that  official.  She  made  him  drag  the 
proofs  from  her,  one  bj'  one.  As  soon  as  conviction, 
prompted  by  vanity,  had  entered  the  old  man's  mind, 
she  talked  to  him  of  Marneffe's  fury. 

"  My  dear  old  veteran,"  she  said,  "  j'ou  positively 
must  make  j-our  responsible  editor  —  ours  if  you  like  — 
head  of  his  department  and  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
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honor ;  for  j-ou  have  ruined  the  man  ;  he  adores  his 
boj',  Stanislas.  I  detest  the  Uttle  monster,  for  he  is  so 
hke  him  !  If  you  prefer  it  you  might  settle  twelve  hun- 
dred francs  a  jear  on  Stanislas,  —  the  capital,  of  course  ; 
the  income  to  be  paid  to  me." 

"  If  I  do  that  I  prefer  to  put  the  capital  in  my  own 
son's  name,  and  not  in  that  of  the  '  little  monster,'  as 
3-0U  call  him,"  said  Hulot. 

This  imprudent  speech,  in  which  the  words  "  mj' 
son  "  set  the  stream  a-flowing,  was  enlarged  at  the  end 
of  an  hour's  talk  into  a  formal  promise  to  settle  twelve 
hundred  francs  a  year  on  the  coming  infant.  The 
promise  once  made,  it  became  in  Valerie's  hands  like  a 
drum  in  possession  of  a  small  boj',  an  instrument  on 
which  she  played  for  the  next  twenty  days. 

At  the  very  moment  when  Baron  Hulot,  happy  as 
the  husband  of  a  year's  standing  anxious  for  an  heir, 
was  leaving  the  rue  Vanneau,  Madame  Ohvier  had  man- 
aged to  make  Hortense  drag  out  of  her  Valerie's  let- 
ter to  Steinbock,  which  she  said  she  was  charged  to  put 
into  no  hands  but  his.  The  young  wife  bought  the  letter 
for  twenty-  francs.  Suicides  pay  for  their  opium,  their 
pistols,  their  charcoal.  Hortense  read  the  letter ;  then 
she  re-read  it.  She  saw  only  the  white  paper  barred  with 
black  lines ;  nothing  existed  in  nature  but  that  paper. 
All  was  chaos  about  her.  The  blaze  of  the  conflagra- 
tion which  was  burning  up  her  happiness  illuminated 
the  letter  in  the  deep  darkness  that  surrounded  her. 
The  shouts  of  her  little  Wenceslas,  who  was  pla3-ing 
near,  came  to  her  ear  as  if  from  the  depths  of  a  yalley 
far  below  her.  Insulted  in  her  youth,  her  beaut}-,  her 
pure  and  devoted  love,  it  was  not  a  dagger-thrust  that 
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wounded  her,  —  it  was  death  itself.  The  shock  given 
a  few  weeks  earlier  had  been  purel}-  nervous ;  the  body 
writhed  in  the  agonies  of  jealousj' ;  but  conviction  now 
entered  the  soul,  and  the  body  became  non-existent. 
Hortense  remained  fully  ten  minutes  in  this  paraly.'ied 
condition.  The  spirit  of  her  mother  then  appeared  to 
her,  and  a  change  took  place  ;  she  grew  cold  and  calm, 
and  recovered  her  reason.    Then  she  rang  the  l3ell. 

"  Let  Louise  help  you,  my  dear,"  she  said  to  the  cook. 
"  Pack  up  everything  that  is  mine  in  this  house  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  all  that  belongs  to  my  son.  I  give  you 
two  hours  to  do  it  in.  When  all  is  ready  call  a  coach 
and  let  me  know.  Make  no  remarks.  I  leave  this  house, 
and  Louise  wUl  go  with  me.  You  will  stay  with  mon- 
sieur; take  good  care  of  him." 

She  entered  her  bedroom,  sat  down  at  her  writing- 
table,  and  wrote  the  following  letter :  — 

MoNsiKUR  LE  coMTE,  —  The  enclosed  letter  will  explain 
the  reasons  for  a  resolution  which  I  have  taken. 

When  you  read  these  lines  I  shall  have  left  your  house,  to 
live  with  my  mother;  and  I  shall  have  taken  my  child  with 
me. 

Do  not  expect  me  to  return.  Should  you  attribute  my 
action  to  the  hasty  passion  of  youth  or  the  anger  of  offended 
love,  you  will  greatly  deceive  yourself. 

I  have  thought  deeply,  during  the  last  two  weeks,  on  life, 
on  love,  on  our  union,  and  our  mutual  duties.  I  know  to 
k  its  full  extent  my  mother's  self-devotion  ;  she  has  told  me 
her  trials.  She  has  been  hourly  heroic  for  twenty-four  years  ; 
but  I  have  not  the  strength  to  imitate  her,  —  not  that  I  have 
loved  you  less  than  she  has  loved  my  father,  hut  for  other 
reasons  which  are  derived  from  my  own  nature.  Our  home 
would  become  a  hell ;  I  might  lose  my  self-command  to  the 

2i 
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point  of  dishonoring  you,  myself,  my  child.  I  do  not  wish 
.  to  be  a  Madame  Marueffe;  but  in  such  a  career  a  woman  of 
my  nature  might  not  be  able  to  stop  short.  I  am,  unhappily 
for  me,  a  Hulot  rather  than  a  Fischer. 

Alone,  and  out  of  sight  of  your  immoralities,  I  can  answer 
for  myself;  above  all  when  occupied,  as  I  shall  be,  with  the 
care  of  my  child  beside  my  strong  and  noble  mother,  whose 
life  must  react  on  the  tumultuous  action  of  my  heart  There 
I  can  be  a  good  mother ;  there  I  can  bring  up  our  son ;  there 
I  can  live.  \Vere  I  to  remain  with  you,  the  wife  would  kill 
the  mother,  and  our  incessant  quarrels  would  embitter  my 
nature. 

I  can  accept  death  at  a  blow;  I  will  not  be  a  dying  woman 
for  twenty-four  years,  like  my  mother.  Ah !  monsieur,  you 
have  begun  earlier  than  my  father  that  career  of  licentious- 
ness, of  waste,  and  dissipation  which  degrades  the  head  of 
a  family,  diminishes  filial  respect,  and  leads  at  last  to  shame 
and  to  despair. 

lam  not  implacable.  It  does  not  become  such  feeble  beings, 
living  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  be  unforgiving.  If  you  win  fame 
and  fortune  by  faithful  labor,  if  you  renounce  the  company 
of  wantons  and  the  path  of  shame  and  all  imcleanness,  you 
may  recover  a  wife  who  is  worthy  .of  you. 

I  believe  you  are  too  truly  a  gentleman  to  have  recourse 
to  law.  You  will  respect  my  wishes,  Monsieur  le  comte,  by 
leaving  me  with  my  mother.  I  request,  above  all,  that  you 
will  never  come  to  see  me.  I  have  left  you  all  the  money 
which  you  borrowed  from  that  woman.    Adieu. 

HOKTENSE    HuLOT. 

The  letter  was  written  in  anguish ;  Hortense  gave 
way  to  tears,  to  the  strangling  cries  of  passion.  She 
laid  down  the  pen  and  took  it  up  again  and  yet  again, 
endeavoring  to  say  simplj^  what  love  usually  declaims 
passionately'  in  such  parting  letters.    Her  heart  exhaled 
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itself  in  cries  and  moans  and  tears  ;  but  reason  dictated 
the  words. 

"When  Louise  told  her  mistress  that  all  was  ready 
Hortense  rose  and  walked  slowlj'  through  the  garden, 
the  salon,  the  bedroom,  looking  at  all  things  for  the 
last  time.  She  gave  earnest  directions  to  the  cook  to 
look  after  her  master's  comfort,  promising  to  reward 
her  well  if  she  were  faithful.  Then  she  got  into  the 
coach  with  a  breaking  heart,  weeping  (to  the  great  dis- 
tress of  her  maid),  and  kissing  the  little  AVenceslas  with 
a  frantic  ardor  which  betrayed  how  much  love  was  still 
given  to  the  father. 

Adeline  had  alreadj'  heard  from  Lisbeth  that  the 
baron  was  much  to  blame  for  the  wrong-doing  of 
his  son-in-law.  She  was  not  surprised  at  the  arrival 
of  her  daughter ;  she  approved  of  her  course,  and  con- 
sented to  keep  her.  Recognizing  at  last  that  gentle- 
ness and  self-devotion  had  never  restrained  her  Hec- 
tor, for  whom  her  affection  was  beginning  to  diminish, 
she  now  thought  her  daughter  wise  in  taking  other  meas- 
ures. Within  a  few  weeks  the  poor  mother  had  re- 
ceived two  fresh  wounds,  whose  tortures  almost  sur- 
passed those  she  had  already  endured.  The  baron  had 
thrown  Victorin  and  his  wife  into  difficulties  ;  and  now, 
according  to  Lisbeth,  he  was  the  cause  of  his  son-in- 
law's  depravitj'.  The  honor  of  the  father,  so  long  main- 
tained b}-  the  unwise  sacrifices  of  the  mother,  was  now 
abased.  The  young  Hulots,  while  not  regretting  their 
money,  were  distrustful  of  the  liaron.  Their  feelings 
were  visible  enough  to  grieve  Adeline  deeplj' ;  she  fore- 
saw the  breaking-up  of  the  familj'. 

The  baroness  gave  her  daughter  the  use  of  the  dining- 
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room,  which  was  fitted  up  as  a  bedroom,  thanks  to  the 
marshal's  money  ;  the  vast  antechamber  then  became, 
as  in  manj-  families,  the  dining-room. 

When  Wenceslas  reached  home  and  read  the  two  let- 
ters, he  was  seized  bj'  a  feeling  of  joj'  mingled  with  sad- 
ness. Living  on  parole,  as  it  were,  to  his  wife,  he  had 
inwardlj'  rebelled  against  this  new  form  of  imprison- 
ment a  la  Lisbeth.  Surfeited  with  love  for  three  years, 
he  too  had  reflected  during  the  last  two  weeks,  and  he 
found  the  famil}'  burden  too  heavj-  to  bear.  Stidmann 
had  just  gratified  his  vanitj'  bj"  congratulating  him  on 
the  love  he  had  inspired  in  Valerie  ;  for  Stidmann,  with 
a  hidden  motive,  flattered  the  husband,  hoping  to  console 
the  wife.  "Wenceslas  was,  in  fact,  overjo3'ed  to  find  him- 
self free  to  return  to  Madame  Marueflfe  ;  and  yet  as  he 
recalled  the  pure,  unalloj'ed  happiness  he  had  enjoyed 
for  three  jears,  and  the  perfections  of  his  wife,  her 
wisdom,  her  innocent  and  artless  love,  he  keenlj-  re- 
gretted her.  He  longed  to  rush  to  her  mother's  house 
and  ask  her  pardon  ;  but  instead  of  that  he  did  just  what 
Crevel  and  Hulot  had  done  before  him  ;  he  went  to  see 
Madame  MarnefTe,  carr3-ing  with  him  his  wife's  letter  to 
show  her  the  catastrophe  of  which  she  was  the  cause,  and 
to  recoup,  as  it  were,  his  misfortune  by  the  smiles  of 
his  mistress.  He  found  Crevel  already  there.  The  maj'or, 
puffed  up  with  self-complacency,  was  walking  about  the 
room  like  a  man  in  the  throes  of  some  tumultuous  feeling. 
He  struck  an  attitude  as  if  about  to  speak  and  dared 
not  do  so.  His  countenance  shone  ;  he  drummed  with 
his  fingers  on  the  window  pane ;  he  .gazed  at  Valerie 
with  touching  tenderness.  Happily  for  him  Lisbeth 
made  her  appearance. 
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"Cousin,"  he  said  in  her  ear,  "do  you  Ivnaw  the 
news,  —  I  am  a  father  !  I  fear  I  love  my  poor  Celestine 
a  little  less.  Ah,  what  it  is  to  have  a  child  b^'  a  woman 
j'ou  adore  !  —  to  unite  the  paternity  of  the  heart  with- the 
paternity  of  the  blood.  Cousin,  say  to  Valerie  for  me 
that  I  shall  toil  for  that  child ;  I  will  make  him  rich. 
She  told  me  she  thought,  from  certain  indications,  that 
it  would  be  a  boy.  If  it  is  a  boy,  I  am  determined  that 
he  shall  be  called  Crevel ;  I  shall  consult  my  notary." 

"I  know  how  much  she  loves  you,"  said  Lisbeth, 
"  but  for  the  sake  of  your  future  and  hers  control  your- 
self,—  don't  rub  your  hands  in  that  way." 

While  this  aside  was  going  on  Valerie  bad  got  back 
her  letter  from  Wenceslas  and  was  whispering  something 
in  his  ear  which  soon  put  an  end  to  his  depression. 

"  Now  you  are  free,  dear  friend,"  she  said.  "  Great 
artists  should  never  marry,  should  they  ?  You  exist  only 
through  fancj'  and  by  freedom.  Ah,  mj^  poet,  I  will 
love  you '  so  well  that  yon  shall  never  regret  3'our  wife. 
And  yet,  if,  like  most  people,  you  wish  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances I  will  undertake  to  make  Hortense  go  back 

to  J'OU." 

".I  wish  it  were  possible,"  said  WenccBlas. 

"  I  am  sure  it  is,"  said  Valeric,  piqued.  "  Your  poor 
father-in-law  is  a  thorough  man  of  the  world  who  likes, 
out  of  vanitj',  to  have  the  appearance  of  being  loved  ;  he 
wants  to  make  people  believe  he  has  a  mistress.  It  is 
by  that  particular  form  of  vanity  that  I  rule  him.  The 
baroness  is  so  fond  of  her  Hector  (like  the  lUad,  is  n't 
it  ?)  that  the  two  old  people  will  soon  persuade  Hortense 
to  be  reconciled.  But  remember,  if  j'ou  don't  want  to 
have  tempests  at  home  never  desert  j'our  mistress  again 
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for  nearly  a  month,  —  I  should  die  of  another  such  period 
of  neglect.  M3'  dearest,  when  a  man  is  a  nobleman  he 
owes  every  consideration  to  a  woman  whom  he  has  com- 
promised and  brought  to  the  condition  I  am  in  ;  abo^■e 
all  when  that  woman  has  a  reputation  to  maintain. 
Stay  to  dinner,  my  angel,  —  and  remember  I  must  seem 
cold  to  you  —  to  you,  the  author  of  my  miserable 
fault ! " 

Baron  Montez  was  announced  ;  A^alcrie  rose  and  ran 
to  meet  him,  whispering  in  his  ear  and  making  the  same 
conditions  of  reserve  and  coldness  that  she  had  just  ad- 
dressed to  Wenceslas  ;  for  the  Brazilian  wore  a  diplo- 
matic countenance  appropriate  to  the  great  news  which 
filled  him  with  joy,  —  for  he  was  certain  of  his  paternitj'. 

Thanks  to  successful  strategy,  based  on  the  vanity 
and  self-love  of  man  in  the  condition  of  lover,  Valerie 
sat  down  to  dinner  surrounded  b3'  four  joyful,  ani- 
mated, fascinated  men,  each  fueling  that  she  adored 
him  alone,  while  Marneffe  called  them  all,  under  his 
breath  to  Lisbeth,  including  himself  in  the  categorj', 
"  the  five  fathers  of  the  church." 

Baron  Hulot  seemed,  at  first,  rather  thoughtful.  On 
leaving  his  office  that  morning  he  had  gone  to  see'the 
director  in  charge  of  the  appointments  and  promotions 
at  the  War  office,  —  a  general,  and  an  old  comrade  of 
thirty  j-ears'  standing.  To  him  he  spoke  of  his  desire 
to  appoint  Marneffe  in  place  of  Coquet,  who  had  agreed 
to  resign. 

"  M}-  dear  friend,"  he  said,  "I  don't  want  to  ask 
this  favor  of  the  Marechal  unless  you  and  I  are  first 
agreed  about  it." 

"My  dear  friend,"  replied  the  other,  "  allow  me  to 
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say  that  for  your  own  sake  you  ought  not  to  press  that 
appointment.  I  have  ah-ead3-  told  you  what  I  think  of 
it.  It  would  create  a  scandal  in  j-our  department, 
where  too  much  is  alread}'  being  said  about  you  and 
Madame  Marneffe.  All  this  is  between  ourselves.  I 
don't  wish  to  touch  j'our  tender  spot,  nor  to  diso- 
blige you  in  any  way,  and  I  '11  prove  it.  If  you  are 
really  determined  to  ask  for  Coquet's  place  (the  man 
will  be  a  loss  to  the  War  office  where  he  has  been  em- 
ployed since  1809),  I  will  go  into  the  country  for  a 
couple  of  weeks,  and  leave  the  field  open  to  you  with 
the  Marechal,  who  loves  you  like  his  own  son.  I  can 
thus  be  neutral,  neither  for  nor  against  you,  and  I  shall 
have  done  nothing  in  violation  of  my  conscience  as  a 
public  official."  • 

"Thank  you,"  said  Hulot;  "  I  will  reflect  on  what 
jou  have  said  to  me." 

"  If  I  make  these  remarks,  my  dear  friend,  it  is 
that  I  am  more  concerned  for  your  personal  interests 
than  for  my  own  feelings.  The  Marechal,  however, 
will  decide  tlie  matter.  We  get  so  much  blame  on  all 
-  sides  that  a  little  more  or  less  scarcelj-  signifies  !  Under 
the  Restoration,  men  were  appointed  for  the  appoint- 
ment's sake  and  no  one  thought  of  the  public  .service. 
You  and  I  are  old  comrades  —  " 

"Yes,"  replied  the  baron,  "and  it  vras  because  of 
our  old  friendship  that  —  " 

"Come,  come,"  said  his- friend,  seeing  the  anxiety 
on  Hulot's  face.  "I  will  make  that  journey,  old  com- 
rade. But  take  care  ;  you  have  enemies,  —  that  is  to  sa}-, 
persons  who  want  your  splendid  situation  and  all  its 
perquisites ;   and  you  are  moored  by  only  a  single  an- 
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chor.  Ah  !  if  j'ou  were  a  deputy  like  me,  y<5u  ne'ed  feair 
nothing.     As  it  is,  mind  what  you  are  about." 

This  advice,  given  in  a  friendly  spirit,  made  a  great 
impression  upon  the  councillor  of  state. 

"But  tell  me,  Roger,  is  there  anything  behind  all 
this?    Be  frank  with  me." 

The  individual  named  Roger  looked  at  Hulot;  then 
he  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it. 

"  We  are  such  old  friends  that  I  may  venture  to  give 
j'ou  a  word  of  advice.  If  you  want  to  hold  your  office 
make  your  bed  so  that  you  can  lie  in  it.  If  I  were  you, 
instead  of  asking  the  Marechal  to  appoint  Marneffe  to 
Coquet's  place,  I  should  ask  him  to  use  his  influence  to 
retain  me  on  the  regular  service  of  the  Council  of  State, 
where  I  could  die  in  peace  ;  and  then,  like  the  beaver, 
I  should  abandon  m}-  directorship  at  the  War  office  to 
the  pursuers." 

"What  can  3^ou  mean?  the  Marechal  would  not 
forget  —  " 

"  Old  friend,  the  Marechal  has  so  ably  defended  you 
before  a  council  of  ministers  that  they  have  given  up 
the  idea  of  getting  jou  turned  out  —  but  it  was  dis- 
cussed. Therefore,  give  them  no  further  ground  of — 
but  I  will  say  no  more.  Just  now  you  can  make  your 
conditions  and  become  peer  of  France  if  j'Ou  like.  If 
you  wait  too  long,  or  if  j-ou  give  them  anj'  handle 
against  jou,  I  will  not  answer  for  the  consequences  — 
Now,  do  you  wish  me  to  go  into  the  country  ?  " 

"  Wait ;  I  will  see  the  Marechal  mj'self,"  said  Hulot, 
"  and  I  will  send  m}'  brother  to  sound  him." 

We  may  imagine  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the  baron 
came  to  dine  with  Madame  Marneffe ;    he  had  almost 
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forgotten  that  he  was  to  be  a  father.  Roger  had  clone 
an  act  of  true  and  lo3'aI  friendship  by  thus  enlight- 
ening him  on  his  real  position.  Nevertheless,  such  was 
Valerie's  power  over  him  that  by  the  middle  of  dinner 
he  had  put  himself  in  harmony  with  his  company,  and 
became  all  the  gayer  because  he  had  anxieties  to  stifle. 
The  unhappy  man  little  Icuewthat  on  this  very  evening 
he  was  to  find  himself  caught  between  his  happiness 
and  the  danger  revealed  to  him  b}'  his  friend ;  that  is, 
he  was  to  be  forced  to  choose  between  Madame  Mar- 
neffe  and  his  own  official  position. 
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CHAPTER  XX Y. 

SUMMARY    OP    THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    FAVORITES. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  just  as  the  partj'  reached  a 
climax  of  gaj-etj',  the  salon  being  full  of  people,  ^'alerie 
took  Hector  to  a  corner  sofa. 

"  M3'  old  man,"  she  said  in  his  ear,  '•3'our  daughter 
is  so  irritated  against  Wenceslas  for  coming  here  that 
she  has  left  him.  She  has  no  sense.  Ask  "Wences- 
las to  show  you  a  letter  the  little  fool  has  written  to 
him.  This  separation  of  the  loving  couple,  of  which  I 
am  supposed  to  be  the  cause,  may  do  me  incredible 
harm ;  that 's  the  way  virtuous  women  attack  each 
other.  It  is  scandalous  to  play  the  victim  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  blame  upon  a  woman  whose  only, 
crime  is  to  make  her  salon  agreeable.  If  30U  love  me 
you  will  get  me  out  of  the  scrape  by  reconciling  the 
turtle-doves.  Besides,  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  to  re- 
ceive your  son-in-law  in  mj^  house ;  you  brought  him 
here,  now  take  him  away.  If  you  have  anj-  autliority 
in  your  own  family  it  seems  to  me  you  ought  to  require 
your  wife  to  manage  this  reconciliation.  Tell  the  good 
old  lady  from  me  that  if  slie  and  her  daughter  accuse 
me  unjustly  of  interfering  with  the  young  people's  hap- 
piness and  troubling  the  peace  of  a  household  by  carry- 
ing awaj-  both  father  and  son,  I  '11  uieiit  my  reputation, 
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and  torment  them  as  much  as  I  choose.  Lisbeth  act- 
ually talks  of  leaving  me !  She  prefers  her  family  to 
me,  and  I  can't  blame  her.  She  says  she  won't  stay 
here  unless  the  j'oung  people  come  together  again.  If 
she  goes  I  know  our  expenses  will  be  trebled  —  " 

"Oh,  as  for  that,"  said  the  baron,  referring  to  his 
daughter's  proceeding,  "  I  shall  put  that  to  rights." 

"  Well,"  said  Valerie,  "  there 's  another  thing.  About 
Coquet's  place?" 

"That,"  said  Hulot,  looking  another  way,  "  is  a 
much  more  difficult  matter,  not  to  say  an  impossible 
one." 

"  Impossible  !  my  dear  Hector  !  "  exclaimed  Madame 
Marneffe,  in  a  low  voice,  "don't  you  know  it  would 
drive  my  husband  to  extremities  ?  I  am  in  his  power ; 
he  is  immoral  and.  self-interested  after  the  fashion  of 
most  men,  but  he"  is  also,  like  all  little  minds,  exces- 
sivelj-  vindictive.  In  the  condition  in  which  j'ou  have 
put  me,  I  am  at  his  mercy." 

Hulot  made  a  vehement  gesture. 

"He  will  oply  leave  me  in  peace  on  condition  that 
he  gets  that  appointment.  It  is  infamous,  but  it's 
logical." 

"  Valerie,  do  j'ou  love  me?  " 

"  That  question,  in  the  state  I  am  in,  is  impertinent, 
my  dear  friend." 

"  Well  then,  if  I  so  much  as  attempt  to  ask  the  Mare- 
chal  to  appoint  Marneffe  I  shall  lose  my  own  place  and 
Marneffe  will  be  dismissed." 

"  I  thought  that  you  and  the  Prince  were  the  closest 
friends. " 

"  So  we  are  ;  he  has  proved  it ;  but,  my  dearest,  there 
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is  a  power  above  the  Mar^chal ;  for  instance,  there 's  the 
council  of  ministers.  Perhaps  bj'  and  by,  by  steering 
carefully,  we  could  manage  it ;  but  we  shall  have  to 
wait  till  they  want  some  service  out  of  me  ;  then  I  can 
give  them  my  sprat  for  your  herring  —  " 

"  If  I  were  to  tell  that  to  Marneffe,  he  would  do  us 
some  ill  turn.  No,  tell  him  yourself  that  he  must  wait, 
I  dare  not.  Ah,  I  know  my  fate ;  he  knows  how  to 
punish  me  !  —  Don't  forget  about  the  twelve  hundred 
a-year  for  the  little  one." 

Hulot  took  Marneffe  apart,  feeling  that  his  happi- 
ness was  seriously  in  danger  ;  and  he  abandoned  for  the 
first  time  his  usual  haughtj'  tone  to  tliat  individual,  so 
alarmed  was  he  bj'  Valerie's  terror. 

"Marneffe,  my  dear  friend,"  he  said,  "  j'our  matter 
was  brought  up  to-da^' ;  but  you  won't  get  the  appoint- 
ment as  head  of  your  division  —  not'j'et,  we  must  take 
time  —  '; 

"  I  shall  get  it,  Monsieur  le  baron,"  said  Marneffe, 
curtlj'. 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow  —  " 

"  I  shall  get  it.  Monsieur  le  baron,"  repeated  Mar- 
neffe, glancing  coolly  first  at  the  baron  and  then  at 
Vali^rie.  "You  have  put  my  wife  under  the  necessity 
of  keeping  well  with  me,  —  and  I  shall  hold  her  to  it ; 
for,  my  dear  friend,  she  is  charming,"  he  added,  with 
horrible  irony.  "  I  am  master  here,  far  more  than  you 
are  master  at  j'our  ministrj'." 

The  baron  was  seized  with  one  of  those  spasms  of 
mental  pain  which  affect  the  heart  like  a  throbbing  tooth- 
ache ;  the  tears  almost  came  into  his  ej'es.  During  this 
short  scene  Valerie  had  whispered  in  Henri  Montez's  ear 
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the  same  threat  of  Marneffc  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him 
for  a  short  time. 

Crevel  alone  among  the  faithful  four,  the  possessor 
of  that  thrifty-  little  house,  was  exempted  from  this 
measure  ;  and  his  face  shone  with  a  beatified  air  that 
was  actuall}-  insolent,  in  spite  of  the  reprimands  which 
Valerie  gave  him  by  frowns  and  significant  grimaces. 
His  radiant  paternit3'  was  proclaimed  on  everj-  feature. 
As  Valerie  approached  him  to  whisper  a  reproachful 
warning  he  seized  her  hand  and  said :  — 

"To-morrow,  my  duchess,  you  shall  have  your  little 
mansion  !  " 

"  And  the  furniture?"  she  asked,  smiling. 

"  I  have  a  thousand  shares  in  the  Versailles  Railway, 
left  bank,  bought  at  one  hundred  and  twentj^-five  francs  ; 
they  are  going  up  to  three  hundred  because  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  roads,  ■ —  I  'm  in  the  secret.  Your  house 
shall  be  furnished  like  the  Queen's  palace  !  —  But  you 
promise  to  be  mine  only,  don't  you?  " 

"  Yes,  old  maj'or!  "  she  said,  smiling  ;  "but  do  behave 
yourself  properly  ;  respect  the  future  Madame  Crevel." 

"  M^-  dear  cousin,"  said  Lisbeth,  taking  the  baron's 
arm,  "  I  shall  go  and  see  Adeline  earlj'  to-morrow  morn- 
ing ;  for,  you  understand,  I  cannot  decently  remain 
here.  I  shall  go  and  keep  house  for  your  brother  the 
marshal." 

"  I  am  going  home  to-night,  myself,"  said  Hulot. 

"Well  then,  I  '11  come  to  breakfast  to-morrow,"  an- 
swered Lisbeth,  smiling. 

She  understood  how  necessary  her  presence  would 
be  in  the  family  scene  which  was  to  take  place  on  the 
morrow.    In  the  morning  she  went  round  by  Victorin's 
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house  and  told  him  of  the  separation  of  Hoitense  and 
Wenceslas. 

When  the  baron  reached  home,  about  half-past  ten  at 
night,  Mariette  and  Louise,  who  liad  done  a  hard  daj-'s 
work,  were  just  closing  the  door  of  the  apartment,  so 
that  Hulot  had  no  need  to  ring  the  bell.  Grieving  over 
his  enforced  virtue,  he  went  straight  to  his  wife's  room. 
Through  the  open  door  he  saw  her  kneeling  before  her 
crucifix,  lost  in  praj'er,  in  one  of  those  expressive  atti- 
tudes which  make  the  fame  of  painters  and  sculptors 
when  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  represent 
what  the}'  have  once  seen.  Adeline,  carried  awa}-  by 
her  emotion,  cried  aloud,  "  My  God,  in  mercy  to  us,  en- 
lighten him  !  "  It  was  thus  that  she  praj-ed  for  her  Hec- 
tor. At  the  sight,  so  different  from  the  scene  he  had 
just  quitted,  and  at  the  words,  dictated  bj'the  events  of 
the  da}',  the  baron,  much  moved,  gave  vent  to  a  sigh. 
Adeline  turned  round,  her  face  bathed  in  tears.  She 
fancied  her  prayer  was  heard,  and  making  one  bound, 
she  clasped  her  Hector  in  her  arms  with  the  strengtli 
of  joyful  passion.  Poor  woman  I  she  had  laid  aside  all 
feminine  desires,  sorrow  had  quenched  all,  even  the 
memory  of  them.  Nothing  remained  to  her  but  mother- 
hood, family  honor,  and  the  pure  affection  of  a  Christian 
wife  for  a  misguided  husband,  the  sacred  tenderness 
which  survives  all  else  in  the  hearts  of  women. 

"Hector,"  she  said,  "at  last!  have  you  come  back 
to  us?     God  has  taken  pity  upon  our  family  !  " 

"  Dear  Adeline,"  said  the  baron,  entering  the  room 
and  seating  his  wife  beside  him,  "  you  are  the  saintliest 
human  being  I  have  ever  known  ;  it  is  long  since  I  have 
felt  worthy  of  you." 
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"  It  will  be  so  easj',  dear  friend,"  she  said  taking  his 
hand  and  trembling  with  nervousness,  "so  easy  for  you 
to  restore  order  —  " 

She  dared  not  go  on,  feeling  that  every  word  implied 
blame,  and  she  would  not  lessen  the  joy  which  Ibis 
home-coming  poured  into  her  heart. 

"I  have  come  on  account  of  Hortense,"  answered 
Hulot;  "  she  may  do  us  more  harm  b}-  this  hasty  step 
than  my  absurd  passion  for  Valerie  has  ever  done. 
But  we  will  talk  it  over  to-morrow  morning.  Louise 
says  that  Hortense  is  asleep,  so  I  won't  disturb  her 
now." 

"  Yes,''  said  Madame  Hulot,  suddenly  subdued  and 
saddened  ;  she  saw  that  her  husband  had  returned,  less 
for  the  sake  of  his  family  than  for  some  ulterior  pur- 
pose connected  with  Madame  Marneffe.  "  Leave  her 
in  peace  until  to-morrow.  Poor  child,  she  is  in  a  de- 
plorable condition,  she  has  wept  all  day." 

At  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  baron,  while 
waiting  for  his  daughter  whom  he  had  summoned,  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  vast  uninhabited  salon,  pre- 
paring reasons  with  which  to  conquer  the  most  difficult 
obstinacy  of  all  to  subdue,  that  of  an  offended  and  im- 
placaljle  J'oung  woman,  to  whom,  in  her  irreproachable 
youth,  the  shameful  compromises  of  the  world  are  yet 
unknown,  because  she  is  above  its  passions  and  its  self- 
interests. 

"Here  I  am,  papa,"  said  Hortense,  pale  with  grief, 
and  speaking  in  a  trembling  voice. 

Hulot  sat  down,  took  his  daughter  by  the  waist,  and 
placed  her  on  his  knee. 

"Well,  my  dear  child,"  he  said,  kissing  her  brow, 
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"I  hear  there  is  trouble  in  your  home,  and  that  you 
are  carrying  things  with  a  high  hand.  That 's  not  the 
thing  for  a  girl  who  has  been  well  brought  up.  My 
Hortense  ought  not  to  take  such  a  decisive  step  as  to 
leave  her  house  and  desert  her  husband  without  con- 
sulting her  parents.  If  you  had  come  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  your  g(?od  and  excellent  mother,  you  would 
not  have  caused  me  the  pain  I  now  feel.  You  don't 
know  the  world,  it  is  ver^-  censorious.  It  ma}'  saj-  that 
your  husband-  has  sent  jou  back  to  your  parents. 
Daughters  brought  up  as  you  were  in  their  mothers' 
laps  remain  children  longer  than  other  girls  ;  they  know 
little  of  life.  A  fresh  and  artless  passion,  such  as  yours 
for  Wencesias,  never,  unfortunately,  reflects  ;  it  acts  on 
impulse  ;  the  heart  goes  off  at  a  tangent,  the  head  fol- 
lows. You  must  believe  your  old  father  who  has  come 
to  tell  you  that  your  conduct  is  not  becoming.  I  will 
not  speak  of  the  deep  pain  j'ou  have  caused  me ;  it 
is  bitter,  for  jou  have  cast  blame  on  a  woman  whose 
heart  is  unknown  to  you  and  whose  enmity  may  become 
formidable.  Alas,  mj-  child,  you  do  not  see  that  you, 
so  candid,  innocent  and  pure,  may  be  libelled  and  ca- 
lumniated. And  besides,  my  little  darling,  you  took 
what  was  meant"  as  a  joke  seriously.  I  can,  myself, 
assure  you  of  the  innocence  of  your  husband.  Madame 
Marneffe— " 

Up  to  this  point  the  baron,  an  artist  in  diplomacy, 
had  carefully  modulated  his  remonstrances.  He  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  managed  the  introduction  of  that  fatal 
name  with  superior  abilitj',  yet  when  Hortense  heard  it 
she  started  like  a  person  wounded  to  the  quick. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  said  her  father,  preventing  her  from 
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speaking.  "That  lacl^-  treats  your  husband  veiy  coldlj'. 
Yes,  you  have  been  the  victim  of  some  hoax ;  I  can 
prove  it  to  you.     Yesterday  Wenceslas  dined  there  —  " 

"What!  he  dined  there?"  cried  the  young  wife, 
springing  to  lier  feet  and  looldng  at  her  father  with 
horror  in  Iier  face.  "  Yesterdaj' !  after  reading  mj- 
letter !  Good  God  !  whj-  did  I  not  enter  a  convent 
instead  of  marrying !  —  Mj-  life  is  no  longer  mine,  I 
have  a  child ! "  she  added,  sobbing. 

Her  tears  wrung  her  mother's  heart ;  Madame  Hulot 
emerged  from  her  bedroom  and  clasped  her  daughter  in 
her  arms,  weeping. 

"Tears,  tears!"  said  the  baron  to  himself,  impa- 
tientl}',  "and  all  was  going  so  well!  what  am  I  to  do 
now  with  crying  women  ?  " 

"  M3'  child,"  said  the  baroness,  "listen  to  your  father; 
he  loves  us,  he  is  wise  —  " 

"  Come,  Hortense,  vny  dear  child,  don't  cry,  — » it 
makes  5^ou  ugly,''  said  the  baron.  "  Now  be  reason- 
able. Go  home  quietly ;  I  promise  that  "Wenceslas 
shall  not  set  foot  in  the  house.  I  ask  j'ou  to  make  the 
sacrifice  —  if  it  is  a  sacrifice  to  pardon  a  mere  trifling 
fault  in  a  husband  3'ou  love.  I  ask  it  for  the  sake  of 
my  white  hairs,  for  your  mother's  sake  —  you  doh't 
wish  to  fill  our  declining  years  with  bitterness  and 
grief?  " 

Hortense  threw  herself  wildly  at  her  father's  feet,  with 
so  passionate  an  action  that  her  hair  fell  loose  as  she 
stretched  out  her  hands  to  him  with  a  gesture  of  despair. 

"  Father,  you  ask  my  life  !  "  she  said ;  "  take  it  if  j-ou 
will ;  but  at  least  take  it  pure  and  spotless.  Don't  ask 
me  to  die-  dishonored,   criminal !     I  am  not  like  my 

22 
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mother  ;  I  cannot  accept  outrage.  If  I  re-enter  married 
life  I  ma}-  strangle  Wenceslas  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  —  or 
worse!  "Would  j-ou  mourn  me  living?  the  least  that 
could  befall  me  would  be  madness,  —  I  feel  it  now  at 
ray  elbow  !  Yesterda}- !  3esterda3' !  he  dined  with  that 
woman  after  reading  m}-  letter  !  —  Are  all  men  created 
like  that?  Yes,  I  give  j'ou  my  life,  but  grant  -that 
my  death  be  not  shameful !  —  His  fault !  j-ou  call  it 
light !  — to  have  a  child  hj-  that  woman  !  —  " 

"A  child!"  cried  Hulot,  stepping  back  two  paces. 
"  Come,  come,  that  is  certainlj-  a  joke  !  " 

At  this  moment  Victorin  and  Bette  entered  the  room 
and  stood  amazed  afthe  scene.  The  daughter  was  pro- 
strate at  the  feet  of  her  father.  The  baroness,  silent 
and  vacillating  between  the  feelings  of  a  mother  and 
those  of  a  wife,  was  convulsed  with  weeping. 

"  Lisbeth,"  said  the  baron,  seizing  the  old  maid  b}- 
the  hand  and  pointing  to  Hortense,  "help  me.  My 
poor  Hortense  has  lost  her  head ;  she  thinks  that 
Wenceslas  is  beloved  by  Madame  MarnefFe  when  she 
has  only  given  him  an  order  for  a  statuette  —  " 

"Of  Delilah!"  cried  tlie  young  woman,  "the  only 
thing  he  has  done  from  inspiration  since  our  marriage. 
He  could  not  work  for  me  or  for  his  son,  but  he  could 
work  with  ardor  for  that  wanton —  Ah,  put  an  end  to 
me,  my  father,  at  once,  for  everj'  word  you  say  stabs 
me  like  a  dagger." 

Lisbeth  looked  at  the  baroness  and  Victorin  and 
shrugged  her  shoulders  with  an  expression  of  pitj-  as 
she  made  them  notice  the  baron,  who  stood  so  that  he 
could  not  see  her. 

"Cousin,"   said  Lisbeth,  addressing  Hulot,  "I  did 
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not  know  what  Madame  Marneffe  was  when  you  asked 
me  to  go  aud  live  in  the  stoiy  above  her  and  manage 
her  household  ;  but  in  the  course  of  three  j'ears  a  good 
deal  maj-  be  learned.  That  woman  is  a  prostitute ! 
one  whose  depravitj-  can  be  compared  onl}'  to  that  of 
her  infamous  aud  disgusting  husband.  You  are  the 
dupe,  the  golden  calf,  of  those  creatures,  and  3-ou  will 
be  led  j-ou  dou"t  know  where  before  thej-  have  done  with 
j'ou.  I  speak  plainly-  because  j'ou  are  falling  into  an 
abyss." 

The  baroness  and  her  daughter,  hearing  these  words, 
looked  at  Lisbeth  with  ej'es  like  those  of  the  faithful 
thanking  a  Madonna  for  saving  their  lives. 

"  That  horrible  woman  is  resolved  to  bring'trouble  into 
your  son-in-law's  home,  —  why,  I  do  not  know  ;  my  in- 
tellect is  too  feeble  to  understand  clearly  these  under- 
hand intrigues,  wicked,  shameful,  scandalous  as  thej'  are. 
Your  Madame  Marneffe  does  not  love  Wenceslas,  but 
she  wants  him  at  her  feet  out  of  revenge.  I  have  just 
told  the  wretched  creature  what  I  think  of  her.  She  is 
shameless  ;  I  have  left  her  house ;  1  will  not  live  in 
such  a  sink  of  depravity  ;  I  belong  to  you,  to  my  family. 
I  knew  that  my  poor  little  cousin  had  left  Wenceslas 
and  I  came  straight  here.  Your  Valerie,  whom  you  take 
for  a  saint,  did  bring  about  this  separation.  Could  I 
staj-  in  the  house  of  such  a  woman?  Our  dear  little 
Hortense,"  she  went  on,  touching  the  baron's  arm  sig- 
nificantly, "may  be  the  victim  of  a  mere  wish  on  the 
part  of  that  woman,  who,  like  others  of  her  kipd,  will 
sacrifice  a  whole  family  to  get  a  jewel.  I  don't  believe 
Wenceslas  is  guilty,  but  I  know  he  is  weak,  and  I  can- 
not say  that  he  might  not  yield  to  her  insidious  coquetry. 
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My  resolution  is  taken.  The  woman  is  a  curse  upon  j-our 
life  ;  she  will  bring  j'ou  to  beggarj-.  I  will  no  longer  ap- 
pear to  take  part  in  the  ruin  of  the  family  ;  though  in 
truth  for  three  years  past  it  is  I  alone  who  have  hindered 
it.  You  are  deceived,  cousin  ;  sa}-  firmly  that  you  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that  appointment  of  Monsieur 
MarnefTe  and  see  what  will  happen  !  They  are  prepar- 
ing to  lash  you  about  it." 

Lisbeth  put  her  arms  round  Hortense  and  kissed  her 
passionately. 

"  Dear  Hortense,  hold  firm,"  she  whispered. 

The  baroness  embraced  her  cousin  Bette  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  woman  who  feels  ■  that  another  has 
avenged  he'r.  The  whole  family  stood  silently  around 
the  father,  who  was  quick  to  feel  what  that  silence  de- 
noted. A  formidable  expression  of  anger  crossed  his 
face ;  the  veins  swelled,  the  eyes  were  suflTused  with 
blood,  the  skin  grew  mottled.  Adeline  flung  herself 
on  her  knees  before  him  and  took  his  hands,  cryiug 
out.     "  My  friend,  vay  friend  !  forgive  us  !  " 

"  I  am  odious  to  you  all,"  said  the  baron,  giving  vent 
to  the  cry  of  his  conscience. 

We  know  our  secret  sins.  We  almost  always  attri- 
bute to  our  victims  the  feelings  of  hatred  which,  as  we 
suppose,  vengeance  dictates  to  them  ;  and  in  spite  of  our 
hypocrisy,  confession  appears  on  our  faces  or  in  our 
language  at  moments  of  unexpected  torture  ;  just  as  the 
criminal  on  the  rack  confesses  against  his  will. 

"  Our  children,"  he  said,  trying  to  co^er  up  the 
inadvertent  confession,  "  end  by  becoming  our  ene- 
mies, —  " 

"Father,"  said  Victorin. 
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"  Do  you  venture  to  interrupt  j'our  father? "  said  the 
baron,  in  a  thundering  voice,  looking  at  his  son. 

"Fatlier,"  continued  Victorin,  in  a  firm,  curt  tone, 
the  tones  of  a  puritan  deput}-,  "  listen  to  me.  I  know 
too  well  the  respect  I  owe  you  ever  to  fail  in  paying  it ; 
jou  will  certainly  always  find  me  a  most  submissive  and 
obedient  son." 

Persons  who  visit  the  Chambers  habitually  will  recog- 
nize in  this  preamble  the  long-winded  parliamentarj' 
phrases  with  which  the  speakers  soothe  opposition 
and  gain  time. 

"  We  are  far  from  being  your  enemies,"  continued 
Victorin.  "  Monsieur  Crevel,  my  father-in-law,  has  quar- 
relled with  me  because  I  took  up  your  notes  to  Vauvinet, 
the  money  for  which  j'ou  gave  to  Madame  Marneffe. 
Oh !  I  am  not  reproaching  you,"  he  added,  observing 
the  baron's  gesture,  "  I  am  only  joining  mj'  testimony' 
to  that  of  mj'  cousin  Lisbeth,  to  show  j'ou  that  if  our  de- 
votion to  jou,  my  dear  father,  is  blind  and  limitless  our 
pecuniary  resources  are,  unhappily,  very  limited  indeed." 

"Money!"  cried  the  old  man,  falling  into  a  chair, 
overcome  by  this  statement,  —  ' '  such  words  from  my 
son  !     You  will  be  repaid,  sir,"  he  said,  rising. 

He  walked  toward  the  door. 

"Hector!" 

The  cry  made  him  turn';  his  wife  beheld  his  face 
covered  with  tears,  and  she  flung  her  arms  about  him 
with  the  vehemence  of  despair. 

"  Don't  leave  us  thus  —  not  in  anger ! "  sheeried ;  "  I 
have  said  nothing  to  make  you  angry." 

At  her  cry  the  children  fell  on  their  knees  before 
their  father. 
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"  We  all  love  j'ou,"  said  Hortense. 

Lisbeth,  motionless  as  a  statue,  watched  the  group 
with  a  proud  smile  upon  her  lips.  At  this  moment 
Marechal  Hulot's  voice  was  heard  in  the  antechamber. 
The  whole  family  understood  the  importance  of  secrecy, 
and  the  scene  changed  in  a  moment.  The  son  and 
daughter  rose  to  their  feet,  and  all  present  tried  to  con- 
ceal their  emotion. 

Mariette's  voice  was  heard  disputing  with  some  one 
at  the  door,  and  she  presently  entered  the  salon. 

"Monsieur,"  she  said  to  the  baron,  "the  quarter- 
master of  a  regiment  just  returned  from  Algeria  says 
he  must  speak  with  you." 

"  Let  him  wait." 

"  Monsieur,"  whispered  Mariette  in  her  master's 
ear,  "he  told  me  it  was  something  about  Monsieur 
Fischer." 

The  baron  started ;  he  believed  the  man  had  brought 
him  a  sum  of  monej'  which  he  had  asked  of  his  uncle 
two  months  earlier  to  meet  his  notes,  and  he  hastily 
went  into  the  antechamber.  He  saw  that  the  man  was 
an  Alsatian. 

"  Is  this  the  baron  Hulot?  " 

"Yes." 

"Himself?" 

"  Himself." 

The  man,  who  was  fumbhng  in  the  lining  of  his  kepi 
during  the  colloqu}',  pulled  out  a  letter  which  the  baron 
eagerly  opened  and  read  as  follows  :  — 

My  Nephew,  so  far  from  being  able  to  send  you  two  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  I  must  tell  you  that  my  position  is  not 
tenable  if  you  do  not  make  energetic  efforts  to  save  me.     We 
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are  saddled  with  a  public  prosecutor  who  talks  a  gibberish  of 
morality  about  the  duties  of  government.  It  is  impossible 
to  make  a  civilian  hold  his  tongue.  If  the  War  office  lets 
the  black  coats  ride  over  it,  I  am  as  good  as  dead.  The 
man  who  carries  this  letter  is  trustworthy;  ti-y  to  get  him 
promoted,  for  he  has  done  us  good  service.  Don't  leave  me 
to  the  crows. 

.  The  letter  came  like  a  thunderbolt ;  in  it  the  baron 
saw  the  first  sign  of  those  intestinal  struggles  between 
the  militarj'  and  civil  authorities  which  are  carried  on  to 
this  day  in  Algeria ;  he  felt  he  must  at  once  devise  a 
remedy  for  the  opening  wound.  He  told  the  man  to 
come  back  on  the  morrow  and  dismissed  him  with  hopes 
of  promotion  ;  then  he  returned  to  the  salon. 

"  Good-morning,  and  good-bj',"  he  said  to  his  bro- 
ther. "Adieu,  my  children;  adieu,  dear  Adeline. 
What  is  to  become  of  3-ou,  Lisbeth?" 

"  I  am  going  to  keep  house  for  the  marshal,"  replied 
Bette.  "I  must  fulfil  my  mission  by  doing  you  all  a 
service  in  turn." 

"  Don't  leave  \*alerie  till  I  have  seen  j'ou  again,"  said 
Hulot  in  her  ear.  "  Adieu,  Hortense,  my  wilful  child  ; 
try  to  be  more  sensible.  I  have  important  business  to 
attend  to  now,  but  we  will  talk  of  your  submission  later. 
Think  it  over,  my  little  puss,"  he  said,  kissing  her. 

He  was  so  manifestlj'  troubled  as  he  left  the  room 
that  all  present  felt  the  keenest  apprehension. 

"  Lisbeth,"  said  the  baroness,  "  we  must  find  out 
what  the  matter  is.  I  have  never  seen  Hector  so  upset. 
Stay  two  or  three  days  longer  with  that  woman  ;  he  tells 
her  all,  and  you  might  discover  what  this  new  ti-ouble 
is.     Don't  be  anxious ;  we  will  arrange  your  marriage 
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with  the  marshal, -^  in  fact  it  has  now  become  a 
necessity." 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  courage  j-ou  showed  this 
morning,"  said  Hortense,  embracing  Bette. 

"  You  avenged  our  poor  mother,"  said  Victorin. 

The  marshal  noted  with  an  inquisitive  ej-e  the  tokens 
of  friendship  thus  bestowed  on  Bette,  who  made  her  way 
back  to  Valerie  and  related  the  whole  scene. 

This  sketch  will  enable  innocent  minds  to  realize  the 
various  kinds  of  havoc  which  the  Madame  Marneffes 
of  social  life  bring  about  in  families,  and  the  means  by 
which  such  harpies  strike  down  hapless  virtuous  women 
apparently  so  far  removed  from  their  own  sphere  of  lifg. 
But  if  we  transport,  in  thought,  the  like  troubles  to  a 
higher  stage  of  societj',  —  to  the  steps  of  a  throne,  — 
and  consider  what  the  mistresses  of  kings  have  cost, 
we  may  estimate  the  obligations  of  a  people  to  sover-- 
eigns  who  set  an  example  of  good  morals  and  the  purity 
of  family  life. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A  SUMMONS   WITH   AND    WITHOUT    COSTS. 

All  the  ministerial  departments  in  Paris  are  like 
small  cities  from  which  women  are  banished ;  but  there- 
is  as  much  gossiping  and  backbiting  within  their  pre- 
cincts as  if  a  female  population  were  present.  For  the 
last  three  j-ears  the  position  of  Monsieur  Marueffe  had 
been  held  up  to  the  light  of  daj-  in  the  various  offices, 
and  the  question  was  universal,  "  Will  he  or  will  he 
not  be  appointed  in  Coquet's  place?" — just  as  in  the 
Chambers  it  wa;s  formerlj'  asked,  "Will  the  budget  be 
voted,  or  will  it  not  be  voted  ? "  Every  step  taken  in 
Baron  Hulot's  division  was  scrutinized.  The  shrewd- 
director  had  enlisted  on  his  side  the  man  who  would 
be  injured  by  Marneffe's  promotion,  —  a  clever  worker 
—  telling  him  that  if  he  would  make  waj-  for  Mar- 
neffe,  who  was  really  dj'ing,  he  should  be  his  successor 
without  fail.  On  the  faith  of  this  promise  the  employe 
worked  for  the  appointment  of  Marneffe. 

When  Hulot,  after  leaving  home,  crossed  the  waiting- 
room  at  his  ministry,  he  found  it  already  filled  with 
visitors,  and  in  a  corner  he  beheld  the  pallid  face  of 
Marneffe,  who  was  the  first  man  called  in. 

"  What  do  you  want  of  me,  my  dear  fellow?"  said 
Hulot,  endeavoring  to  hide  his  anxiety. 

"  Monsieur  le  directeur,  I  am  laughed  at  in  all  the 
departments.     It  appears  that  Monsieur  Roger,  the  ap- 
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pointing  director,  has  left  Paris  to-daj-  to  travel  for  his 
health ;  he  will  be  away  at  least  a  month.  Everybodj- 
knows  what  waiting  a  month  means.  You  have  deliv- 
ered me  over  to  the  ridicule  of  my  enemies.  I  don't 
intend,  monsieur  le  baron,  to  be  drummed  out  in  both 
directions  — '' 

"  My  dear  Marneffe,  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  patience 
to  accomplish  a  purpose.  You  can't  be  made  head  of 
j'our  office  for  two  months  j'et,  if  indeed  you  ever  are. 
At  this  moment,  when  I  have  to  strengthen  my  own 
position,  I  cannot  ask  for  a  scandalous  appointment." 

"If  you  are  turned  out  of  office  I  shall  never  get 
the  place  I  want,"  said  Marneffe,  coldly;  "therefore 
3'ou  must  get  me  appointed  at  once.  I  '11  take  neither 
more  nor  less." 

"  Am  I  to  sacrifice  myself  to  you  ?  "  asked  the  baron. 

"  If  not,  I  shall  cease  to  retain  a  good  many  of  my 
present  illusions  about  you." 

"  You  are  far  too  much  of  a  Marneffe,  Monsieur  Mar- 
neffe," said  the  baron,  contemptuously,  rising  and  show- 
ing his  subordinate  the  door. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  take  leave,  monsieur  le  baron," 
said  Marneffe,  humbly. 

' '  The  infamous  scoundrel ! "  thought  the  baron.  "This 
is  rather  too  like  a  bandit,  with  his  '  Money  or  jour  life.' " 

Two  hours  later,  just  as  the  baron  had  finished  in- 
structing Claude  Vignon  (whom  he  intended  to  send  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  gather  information  about 
the  civilian  judicial  officers  in  the  district  where  Johann 
Fischer  was  at  work),  Eeine  opened  the  door  of  the 
director's  office,  and  gave  him  a  letter,  which  she  said 
required  an  answer. 
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"  To  send  Reine  !  "  thought  the  baron, —  "  what  im- 
prudence !  Valerie  is  beside  herself ;  she  will  compro- 
luise  us  all.  She  will  prevent  the  appointment  of  that 
abominable  Marneff'e." 

He  sent  away  Ms  private  secretary,  and  read  as 
follows :  — 

Ah,  my  fri^end  !  what  a  scene  I  have  just  gone  through  ! 
If  you  have  made  me  happy  for  the  last  three  years  I  have 
now  paid  dearly  for  it.  He  came  home  from'his  office  in  a 
state  of  fui'y  that  made  me  shudder.  I  knew  he  was  ugly; 
but  to-day  he  was  hideous,  monstrous.  His  four  remaining 
teeth  chattered;  he  threatened  me  with  his  perpetual  com- 
pany if  I  dared  to  receive  you  in  my  house.  My  poor  old 
dear,  alas!  our  doors  will  be  henceforth  closed  to  you.  You 
see  my  tears,  — they  fall  upon  my  paper  and  bathe  it.  Could 
you  but  read  my  heart!  Oh,  my  Hector!  not  to  see  you!  — 
to  renounce  you!  —  when  I  have  shared  a  little  corner  of 
your  life,  and,  as  I  believe,  your  heart,  — ah,  I  shall  die  of 
it!  Think  of  our  little  Hector!  Do  not  abandon  me !  And 
yet  I  would  not  have  you  degrade  yourself  for  Marneffe ;  do 
not  yield  to  his  threats.  Ah,  I  love  you  as  I  never  loved  be- 
fore !  I  remember  all  the  sacrifices  you  have  made  for  your 
Valerie.  She  is  not,  she  never  can  be,  ungrateful.  You  are, 
and  ever  shall  be,  my  sole  husband.  Don't  think  again  of 
the  twelve  hundred  francs  a  year  I  asked  of  you  for  our  dear 
little  Hector,  who  will  be  here  in  a  few  months ;  I  am  resolved 
to  cost  you  no  more. 

If  you  loved  me  as  I  love  you,  my  Hector,  you  would  ask 
for  your  retirement;  then  we  would  leave  our  families,  our  an- 
noyances, our  surroundings  where  hatred  reigns,  and  go  with 
Lisbeth  to  some  peaceful  country-place  in  Brittany,  or  where 
you  like.  There  we  should  see  no  one,  we  should  be  happy, 
far  away  from  the  world.  Your  pension  and  the  little  that  I 
have  in  my  own  name  would  suffice  for  our  wants.      You 
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have  grown  jealous  of  late,  —  well,  there  you  would  find  your 
Valerie  devoted  solely  to  her  dear  Hector;  you  would  never 
have  to  scold  her  as  you  did  the  other  day. 

My  love!  in  the  exasperated  state  in  which  that  man  has 
put  me  I  cannot  and  will  not  renounce  the  sight  of  you. 
Yes,  we  must  meet  in  secret,  and  every  day.  I  share  your 
resentment  against  Marneffe;  if  you  love  me,  never  let  him 
have  that  appointment;  let  him  die  as  he  is  —  a  subordi- 
nate!—  My  mind  is  still  distracted,  his  insults  ring  in  my 
ears!  Bette,  who  wished  to  leave  me,  now  pities  me  so  much 
that  she  will  stay  for  some  days  longer. 

My  dear  treasure,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  see  nothing  but 
flight.  I  have  always  adored  the  country,  —  Bretagne,  Lan- 
quedoc,  wherever  it  pleases  you,  if  only  I  am  free  to  love 
you.  Poor  darling,  how  I  pity  you,  forced  to  return  to  your 
old  Adeline,  that  lachrymal  vase !  for  Mariieffe  declares  he 
will  watch  over  me  night  and  day  —  he  even  spoke  of  a  po- 
lice spy !  —  No,  do  not  come  to  me.  He  is  capable  of  any- 
thing—  he  who  has  made  me  the  means  of  his  dastardly 
gains.  Would  that  I  could  )-eturn  you  every  farthing  of  your 
generous  gifts !  Ah !  my  dear  Hector,  I  may  have  been  co- 
quettish, I  may  have  seemed  to  you  light-minded,  but  you  do 
not  know  your  Valerie;  she  liked  to  torment  you,  but  she 
loves  you  above  all  the  woi'ld.  Marneffe  cannot  prevent  your 
seeing  your  cousin,  and  I  shall  arrange  with  her  someway 
for  us  to  meet.  Dearest,  write  me  a  line  to  make  me  happy 
since  I  cannot  have  your  presence!  A  letter  will  be  to  me  a 
talisman ;  write  me  from  your  very  soul.  I  will  return  the 
letter,  for  we  must  be  prudent  ;  I  could  scarcely  hide  any- 
thing from  him,  he  prys  everywhere.  But  I  pray  you, 
reassure  your  Valerie,  your  wife,  the  mother  of  your  child. 
Ah!  to  be  obliged  to  write  to  you  —  I  who  have  seen  you 
every  day !  As  I  say  to  Lisbeth,  I  did  not  know  my  happiness 
when  I  had  it.     A  thousand  kisses.     Adieu. 

Thy  Valerie. 
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"  Her  tears  !  "  cried  Hulot  to  himself,  as  he  finished 
the  letter  and  saw  the  blurred  and  indecipherable  signa- 
ture.    "  How  is  she,  Reine?"  he  said  aloud. 

"Madame  is  in  bed,"  answered  Reine,  "  she  had  a 
violent  nervous  attack  after  writing  that  letter.  Oh  ! 
it  is  enough  to  break  one's  heart.  She  heard  Mon- 
sieur coming  up  the  stairs." 

The  baron,  greatly  troubled,  wrote  the  following 
letter  on  a  sheet  of  official  paper  with  its  printed 
headings  :  — 

"  Do  not  distress  yourself,  my  angel.  He  shall  die  as  he 
is,  a  sub-director.  Your  idea  is  au  excellent  one;  we  will  go 
far  from  Paris,  and  live  happy  with  our  little  son.  I  will 
ask  for  my  retirement,  and  find  a  situation  on  some  railroad. 
Ah!  my  sweet  Valerie,  I  feel  my  youth  renewed  by  your 
letter.  Yes,  I  will  begin  my  life  anew,  and  I  will  make,  you 
shall  see,  a  fortune  for  our  little  one.  As  I  read  your  letter  — 
a  thousand  times  more  ardent  than  those  of  the  '  Nouvelle 
Heloise  ' — it  worked  a  miracle  within  me;  I  did  not  think 
that  my  love  for  you  could  possibly  increase.  You  will  find 
me  to-night  at  Lisbeth's. 

Your  Hector  for  life." 

Reine  carried  off  this  epistle,  the  first  the  baron  had 
ever  written  to  his  sweet  friend.  The  emotions  it  ex- 
cited counterbalanced  the  rumblings  of  the  storm  ■which 
was  gathering  on  his  horizon ;  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment, however,  Hulot,  feeling  sure  he  could  ward  off 
the  attack  on  his  uncle  Fischer,  thought  only  of  the 
deficit. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Bonapartist  character 
is  its  faith  in  the  power  of  the  sabre,  and  its  conviction 
of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  militarj'  over  the  civil  gystem. 
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Hulot  scorned  a  public  prosecutor  in  Algeria,  a  country' 
ruled  by  the  War  department.  Man  is  ever  what  he 
has  been.  How  should  the  officers  of  the  Imperial 
Guard  forget  that  they  had  seen  the  mayors  of  the 
good  cities  of  the  empire,  the  prefects  of  the  Emperor, 
little  emperors  themselves,  coming  hnmbl}'  to  receive 
tlie  Guard,  flattering  it  from  end  to  end  of  the -depart- 
ments and  paying  sovereign  homage- to  it? 

At  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  baron  ■went  to 
Madame  Marneffe's.  His  heart  beat  as  he  ran  up  the 
stairs  lil?e  a  j'oung  man,  for  the  question  was  in  his 
mind,  "  Shall  I  see  her,  or  shall  I  not  see  her?"  Un- 
der such  circumstances  how  should  he  remember  the 
events  of  the  morning,  or  the  sight  of  his  family  in 
tears  at  his  feet?  Did  not  Valerie's  letter,  placed  in  a 
small  pocket-book  next  his  heart,  prove  to  him  that  he 
was  better  loved  than  the  most  agreeable  of  j'ounger 
men?  After  ringing  the  bell  the  unfortunate  baron 
heard  the  shuffling  of  Marneffe's  slippers  and  his  odious 
cough.  Marneffe  opened  the  door,  but  not  to  admit 
tlie  baron ;  he  put  himself  in  the  exact  position,  and 
pointed  to  the  stairs  jtvith  precisely  the  same  gesture  as 
Hulot  had  emploj-ed  in  showing  him  to  the  door  of  his 
office. 

"  You  are  by  far  too  much  of  a  Hulot,  Monsieur 
Hulot,"  he  said. 

The  baron  attempted  to  pass  in.  Marneffe  drew  a 
pistol  from  his  pocket  and  cocked  it. 

"Monsieur  le  baron,  when  a  man  is  as  vile  as  I 
am  —  for  j'ou  think  me  very  vile,  don't  you  ?  —  he  would 
be  the  worst  of  gallej'-slaves  if  he  did  not  get  the  profits 
of  the  honor  he  has  sold.     You  mean  war ;  well,  you 
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shall  have  it,  and  without  quarter.  Never  dare  to  re- 
turn here  ;  don't  attempt  to  force  a  way.  I  have  told 
the  commissary  of  police  how  matters  stand  between 
us." 

Taking  advantage  of  Hulot's  stupefaction,  he  pushed 
him  out  and  locked  the  door. 

"The  scoundrel!"  muttered  Hulot,  going  up  to 
Lisbeth's  apartment.  "  Now  I  understand  Valerie's 
letter.  Yes,  she  and  I  will  leave  Paris ;  she  is  mine 
for  the  rest  of  my  days ;  she  will  close  my  eyes  at  the 
last." 

Lisbeth  was  not  at  home.  Madame  Olivier  informed 
him  that  she  had  gone  to  Madame  Hulot's,  hoping  to 
meet  him  there. 

"  Poor  old  girl !  I  did  not  think  her  so  clever  as  she 
proved  to  be  this  morning,"  thought  the  baron  as  he 
made  his  way  to  the  rue  Plumet.  At  the  corner  of  the 
rue  Vanneau  and  the  rue  de  Babylone  he  turned  and 
looked  at  the  Eden  from  which  Hymen  had  banished 
him,  the  sword  of  the  law  in  hand.  Valerie,  sitting  at 
her  window,  was  gazing  after  him  ;  as  he  raised  his 
head  she  waved  her  handkerchief,  but  the  infamous 
Marneffe  struck  it  down  and  pulled  her  violently  back. 
Tears  came  into  the  baron's  ej-es.  "To  be  thus  loved, 
and  to  see  her  ill-treated  !  "  he  said  to  himself,  ' '  and  to 
be  almost  seventy  years  old  !  " 

Lisbeth  had  gone  to  announce  the  good  news  to  the 
family.  Adeline  and  Hortense  alreadj'  knew  that  the 
baron,  not  willing  to  disgrace  himself  in  the  ej'es  of  the 
government  hy  asking  for  Marneffe's  appointment,  would 
find  himself  dismissed  from  the  house  b}-  that  worth}-. 
Poor  Adeline  arranged  her  dinner  hoping  that  he  would 
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find  it  better  than  Valerie's,  and  the  devoted  Bette  was 
assisting  Mariette  to  produce  that  result.  Cousin  Bette 
was  now  the  family  idol;  mother  and  daughter  em- 
braced her,  and  told  her  with  touching  joy  that  the 
marshal  consented  to  let  her  keep  his  house. 

"  And  from  that,  dear  Bette,  there  is  biit  one  step  to 
becoming  his  wife,"  said  Adeline. 

"  At  anj-  rate  he  did  not  say  no  when  Victoriu  pro- 
posed it  to  him,"  said  the  Countess  Steinboek. 

The  baron  was  received  by  his  familj-  with  such  ten- 
der and  touching  affection  that  he  was  forced  to  conceal 
his  private  distress.  The  marshal  came  to  dinner.  After 
dinner  Hulot  did  not  go  out.  Victoria  and  his  wife 
came  in,  and  they  all  plaj-ed  whist. 

"  It  is  a  long  time,  Hector,"  said  the  marshal, gravely, 
"  since  you  have  given  us  such  an  evening." 

These  words  from  the  elder  brother,  hitherto  so  in- 
dulgent to  the  younger  and  now  blaming  him  only  by 
implication,  made  a  great  impression  on  those  present. 
They  became  aware  of  a  wound  in  the  old  heart  whose 
painfulness  echoed  in  these  words.  At  eight  o'clock 
the  baron  proposed  to  Lisbeth  to  take  her  home,  prom- 
ising to  return  himself. 

"Lisbeth,"  he  said,  when  they  were  in  the  street, 
' '  he  ill  uses  her  !  Ah  !  I  have  never  loved  her  as  I 
do  now  !  " 

"  And  I  never  knew  before  how  Valerie  loves  you," 
answered  Bette  ;  "  she  is  frivolous,  coquettish,  and  likes 
to  be  courted  and  flattered  ;  she  wants,  as  she  saj-s  her- 
self, to  have  a  comedy  of  love  played  about  her,  but 
j-ou  are  her  one  attachment." 

^^  What  did  she  tell  you  to  say  to  me  ? " 
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"  This,"  said  Lisbeth :  "  She  has,  as  j-ou  know,  given 
favors  to  Crevel ;  you  must  n't  blame  her,  for  it  has  put 
her  above  want  for  the  rest  of  her  days  ;  but  she  hates 
him,  and  the  affair  is  about  over.  Well,  she  has  the 
kej^  of  a  certain  apartment  —  " 

"  Rue  du  Dauphin,"  cried  Hulot ;  "I  have  been  there, 
I  know  it — " 

"  Here  is  the  key,"  said  Lisbeth.  "  Get  another  made 
like  it,  — two  if  you  can." 

"  And  then?  — "  cried  Hulot,  eagerly. 

"  Then  to-morrow  I  will  dine  with  you  and  you  must 
return  me  this  kej'  (for  old  Crevel  may  ask  Valerie  for 
it),  and  j-ou  can  go  and  meet  her  the  following  day  ;  then 
you  can  settle  your  future  plans.  You  are  quite  safe 
there,  for  there  are  two  entrances ;  if  Crevel,  who  has 
the  morals  of  the  regencj',  as  he  saj-s,  should  happen  to 
come  in  by  the  court  you  can  go  out  bj'  the  shop,  and 
vice  versa,  "Well,  j-ou  old  scamp,  you  owe  this  to  me, 
—  what  are  you  going  to'do  for  me  in  return?" 

"  An3'thing  you  ask." 

"  Well  then,  don't  oppose  my  marriage  with  your 
brother." 

"You,  Mardchale  Hulot!  you,  Comtesse  de  Forz- 
heim  !  "  cried  Hector,  amazed. 

"Adeline  is  a  baroness!"  retorted  Bette,  in  sharp 
and  threatening  tones.  "Listen  to  me,  you  old  liber- 
tine ;  you  know  perfectlj'  well  what  a  state  your  affairs 
are  in  ;  your  family  will  soon  be  in  the  gutter  with 
nothing  to  eat." 

"  That's  mj'  dread  !  "  cried  Hulot,  gloomily. 

"  If  your  brother  were  to  die  who  would  support  j'our 
wife  ?    The  widow  of  a  marshal  of  France  gets  a  pen- 
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sion  of  six  thousand  francs,  does  n't  she  ?  Well,  I  wish 
to  marrj'  to  secure  bread  for  your  wife  and  daughter, 
you  madman !  " 

' '  I  did  not  see  it  in  that  light,"  returned  Hulot.  "  Yes, 
I  wiU  talk  the  matter  up  to  m\'  brother.  We  can  all 
trust  you.     Tell  my  dear  angel  that  my  life  is  hers." 

And  the  baron,  after  depositing  Bette  in  the  rue  Van- 
neau,  returned  home  and  played  whist.  Madame  Hu- 
lot was  now  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  happiness ;  her 
husband  seemed  really  to  have  returned  to  home  life ; 
for  two  weeks  he  went  daily  to  the  War  department, 
came  back  to  dinner  at  six,  and  remained  tlie  whole 
evening  with  his  family.  He  even  took  Adeline  and 
Hortense  twice  to  the  theatre.  The  mother  and  daugh- 
ter caused  three  masses  of  thanksgiving  to  be  said, 
praying  God  to  preserve  to  them  the  husband  and 
father  now  restored  to  the  family. 
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CHAPTER   XXVII. 

A    SUMMONS    OF   ANOTHER   KIND. 

OxE  evening  Victorin  Hulot  remarked  to  his  mother, 
on  seeing  his  father  go  off  to  Ibed,  "  We  ought  to  be 
happ3'  now  that  my  father  has  returned  to  his  home. 
Celestine  and  I  do  not  regret  the  loss  of  our  mone}',  if 
the  change  only  lasts." 

"  Your  father  is  nearly  seventj'  j^ears  old,"  said  the 
baroness.  "He  still  thinks  of  Madame  Marneffe, — I 
see  that ;  but  before  long  he  will  forget  her.  A  passion 
for  women  is  like  plaj',  or  speculation,  or  avarice,  — 
there  comes  an  end  to  it." 

The  beautiful  Adeline  —  for  she  was  still  beautiful  in 
spite  of  her  fifty  years  and  her  bitter  griefs  —  was  mis- 
taken in  this  judgment.  Libertines  —  men  whom  na- 
ture has  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  loving  be3'ond  the 
limits  which  she  has  fixed  for  love  —  are  never  as  old 
as  their  j-ears.  During  this  period  of  his  lapse  to  vir- 
tue the  baron  went  three  times  to  the  rue  du  Dauphin. 
His  renewed  passion  rejuvenated  him  ;  he  would  have 
sacrificed  his  honor  and  his  family  to  Valerie  without 
a  pang.  But  Valerie,  entireh'  changed,  never  spoke 
to  him  of  monej',  nor  of  the  twelve  Imndred  francs  for 
their  son  ;  on  the  contrary-,  she  offered  him  monej'.  She 
seemed  to  love  her  Hulot  as  a  woman  of  thirty-six  loves 
a  law-student  who  is  very  poor,  verj'  poetic,  and  very 
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loving.     All  this  while  poor  Adeline  thought  she  was 
recovering  her  Hector. 

The  fourth  rendezvous  was  to  take  place  at  nine 
o'clock  one  morning.  Abouf  eight  Reine  arrived,  and 
asked  to  see  the  baron.  Hulot,  fearing  a  catastrophe, 
went  out  to  speak  to  her,  not  wishing  that  she  sliould 
enter  the  apartment.  The  woman  gave  him  the  follow- 
ing note :  — 

My  old  Hero,  —  Don't  go  to  the  rue  du  Dauphin.  Our 
nightmare  is  ill,  and  I  must  nurse  hitn.  But  be  there  at 
nine  o'clock  this  evening.  Crevel  has  gone  to  Corbeil  to 
stay  with  Monsieur  Lebas,  and  I  am  sure  he  won't  come  to 
the  little  house.  I  have  made  all  my  arrangements  so  that 
I  can  get  back  before  Marneffe  needs  me  in  the  morning. 
Answer  about  all  this.  Perhaps  your  walking  elegy  of  a  wife 
does  not  allow  you  as  much  liberty  as  you  once  had.  They 
say  she  is  still  handsome,  and  that  you  are  capable  of  betray- 
ing me.     Burn  this  letter;  I  distrust  everybody. 

Hulot  wrote  in  reply  :  — 

Dear  Angel,  —  My  wife,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  has 
never  hindered  my  pleasures  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 
I  would  sacrifice  a  hundred  Adelines  for  you!  I  will  await 
my  divinity  in  Crevel's  temple  at  nine  o'clock  this  evening. 
I  trust  the  sub-director  may  soon  die,  so  that  we  need  never 
be  separated.    That  is  the  dearest  wish  of 

Your  Hector. 

That  evening  the  baron  told  his  wife  that  he  was  to 
meet  the  ministers  af  Saint  Cloud,  and  should  not  be 
back  till  the  following  daj' ;  he  tlien  departed  for  the 
rue  du  Dauphin.     This  was  about  the  end  of  June. 

Few  men  have  lived  to  recall  the  terrible  sensation  of 


The  door  opened.  French  law  in  all  its  majesty 
advanced  in  the  form  of  a  worthy  little  commis- 
sary of  police." 
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going  to  their  death.  Those  who  come  back  reprieved 
from  the  scaffold  are  soon  counted ;  but  some  dream- 
ers have  vividlj-  experienced  this  death-agonj'  in  their 
dreams  ;  they  have  even  felt  the  cold  steel  of  the  knife 
upon  their  necks  at  the  instant  when  their  awakening 
delivered  them.  Well,  the  sensation  that  overtook  the 
councillor  of  state  when  he  awoke  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  in  Crevel's  prettj'  and  coquettish,  apartment, 
far  surpassed  anj-  mere  dream  of  Ijing  with  one's  head 
above  the  fatal  basket  in  presence  of  ten  thousand  spec- 
tators gazing  at  us  with  twent3-  thousand  flaming  darts. 
Valerie  was  still  sleeping.  The  baron's  e\-es,  wandering 
round  the  room  like  those  of  a  man  just  waking  who 
tries  to  recall  his  ideas,  fell  upon  a  door  covered  with 
flowers  painted  bj-  Jan,  an  artist  then  in  vogue.  The 
baron  did  not  see,  like  the  man  condemned  to  death, 
twenty'  thousand  blazing  e^-es ;  he  saw  onl}-  one  eye, 
whose  glance,  however,  was  more  piercing  than  the  score 
of  thousands  on  the  place  de  Greve.  This  sensation, 
inasmuch  as  it  came  in  the  midst  of  happiness,  was  cer- 
tainly rare  in  the  case  of  a  condemned  man.  The  baron 
remained  in  his  horizontal  position,  but  a  cold  sweat 
bedewed  his  person.  He  tried  to  doubt  his  senses  ;  but 
the  eye  began  to  speak,  and  a  murmur  of  voices  was 
heard  bej'ond  the  door.. 

"Can  it  be  Crevel  trying  to  play  a  joke  on  me?" 
thought  the  baron,  no  longer  able  to  doubt  that  some 
one  had  invaded  the  temple. 

The  door  opened.  French  law  in  all  its  majesty  ad- 
vanced in  the  form  of  a  worthy  little  commissary  of 
police,  accompanied  by  a  tall  justice  of  the  peace  and 
Monsieur  Marneffe.    The  commissary  of  police,  stand- 
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ing  with  his  lower  extremities  in  two  shoes  whose  flaps 
were  tied  with  bows  of  muddy  ribbon,  exhibited  above 
a  3-ellow  sliull  deficient  in  hair  which  denoted  a  sly  dog 
and  a  lively-  one,  for  whom  faris  held  no  secrets.  His 
eyes,  covered  with  spectacles,  sent  shrewd  and  sarcastic 
glances. through  the  cr3'Stals.  The  justice  of  the  peace, 
an  old  lawyer  and  an  admirer  of  the  fair  sex,  envied 
the  culprit. 

"Have  the  goodness  to  excuse  the  requirements  of 
our  duty,  Monsieur  le  baron,"  said  the  commissary;  "we 
are  summoned  here  b^'  the  complainant.  The  judge  has 
authorized  an  entrance  to  the  domicile.  I  know  3'ou, 
Monsieur  le  baron,  and  also  the  female  delinquent." 

Valerie  opened  a  pair  of  astonished  eyes  and  gave 
the  piercing  ory  which  actresses  have  invented  to  ex- 
press madness  on  the  stage.  She  rolled  in  convulsions 
on  the  bed,  like  a  demoniac  of  the  middle  ages  in  a 
brimstone  shirt  on  a  pyre  of  fagots. 

"Death!  Hector!  The  police  court!  Oh,  never! 
never !  " 

She  sprang  up  and  darted  like  a  white  cloud  past  the 
three  spectators  and  hid  herself  behind  the  honheur  du 
jour  in  the  adjoining  room,  with  her  head  in  her  hands. 

"  Lost !  lost !  dead  !  "  she  cried. 

"Monsieur,''  said  MarnefFe,  to  Hulot,  "if  my  wife 
becomes  insane  you  will  be  more  than  a  libertine,  you 
will  be  an  assassin.'' 

What  could  a  man  under  such  circumstances  say? 
As  follows :  — 

"  Monsieur  le  commissaire,  and  you  Monsieur  le 
juge,"  said  the  baron,  with  dignity,  "have  the  good- 
ness to  care  at  once  for  that  unhapp}-  woman  whose 
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reason  seems  to  be  in  danger.  You  can  continue  your 
proceedings  later.  The  doors  are  doubtless  locked  ;  be- 
sides, neither  of  us  can  escape  in  the  condition  in  which 
j"ou  find  us.'' 

The  two  functionaries  complied  with  this  request. 

"  Come  here  and  speals  to  me,  you  miserable  hound  ! " 
said  Hulot,  in  a  low  voice  to  Marneffe,  taking  his  arm 
and  drawing  him  towards  him.  "  It  is  not  I  who  am  the 
assassin,  it  is  j'ou  !  You  are  anxious  to  be  the  head  of 
your  department  and  officer  of  the  Legion  of  honor?" 

"  Extremelj'  anxious,  my  director,"  said  Marneflfe, 
bowing. 

"  Well,  you  shall  be.  Go  and  protect  your  wife,  and 
send  awaj"  those  men." 

"Not  so  fast,"  said  Marneffe,  shrewdly.  "Those 
gentlemen  have  to  write  out  the  particulars  of  the 
charge  —  in  flagrante  delicto;  if  I  don't  get  that  paper 
in  hand  what  security  have  I?  You  have  stolen  my 
wife  and  you  have  not  made  me  head  of  my  depart- 
ment. Monsieur  le  baron,  I  give  j'ou  two  days  to  do 
it  in,  —  if  not,  here  are  some  letters  —  " 

"  Letters?  "  cried  the  baron,  interrupting  Marneffe. 

"  Yes,  letters  which  prove  that  the  child  my  wife  is 
now  carrying  is  yours.  You  understand  me?  You  here 
promise  to  settle  on  my  son  an  income  equal  to  that 
which  3'our  bastard  will  take  from  him.  But  I  will  not 
exact  it.  To-morrow  morning  I  must  be  appointed  suc- 
cessor to  Monsieur  Coquet,  and  named  on  the  list  of 
offlcers  of  the  Legion  of  honor  at  the  f^tes  of  July  next, 
or  —  the  present  charge  made  in  due  form  will  be 
brought  before  the  police  courts.  I  'm  a  good  easy  fel- 
low to  you,  to  set  you  free  on  those  terms,  am  I  not? " 
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"  What  a  pretty  woman  !  "  said  the  judge  to  the  com- 
missary of  police  ;  "  it  would  be  pity  if  she  went  mad." 

"  She  is  not  mad,"  said  the  commissary,  in  a  low 
voice. 

The  police  are  doubt  incarnate. 

"  Monsieur  le  Baron  Hulot  has  fallen  into  a  trap," 
he  continued,  speaking  loud  enough  for  Valerie  to  hear 
him. 

Valerie  gave  him  a  glance  that  would  have  killed  him 
if  eyes  could  stab  with  the  rage  they  contain.  The  com- 
missary smiled  ;  he  too  had  set  his  trap,  and  the  woman 
had  tumbled  into  it !  MarnefTe  told  his  wife  to  come 
back  into  the  room  and  dress  herself;  he  had  settled 
matters  with  the  baron,  who  took  a  dressing-gown  and 
went  into  the  adjoining  room. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  to  the  two  functionaries,  "  I 
need  not  ask  you  to  keep  this  matter  secret?  " 

The  officials  bowed.  The  commissary  gave  two  little 
taps  on  the  door  and  his  clerk  entered,  sat  down  before 
the  writing-table  and  began  to  write  at  the  dictation  of 
his  superior,  who  spoke  in  a  low  voice.  Valerie  con- 
tinued to  weep  aloud.  When  the  charge  was  formally 
written  out,  jMarneffe  wanted  to  take  away  his  wife ; 
but  Hulot,  believing  that  he  saw  her  for  the  last  time, 
begged  by  a  gesture  to  be  allowed  the  favor  of  speaking 
to  her. 

"Monsieur,  madame  has  cost  me  enough  to  make 
3-ou  willing  that  I  should  bid  her  adieu  —  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all,  of  course,"  he  said. 

Valerie  came  in,  and  Hulot  whispered  quickly, 
"Flight  is  all  that  remains  to  us;  how  can  we  cor- 
respond? some  one  has  beti'ayed  us." 
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"  Reine,"  she  answered  ;  "  but,  my  dear  friend,  after 
this  exposure  we  must  never  see  each  other  again.  I 
am  disgraced.  Besides,  they  will  tell  you  shameful 
things  about  me,  and  you  will  believe  them."  The 
baron  made  a  gesture  of  denial.  "  You  will  believe 
them,  and  I  thank  heaven  for  it,  —  you  will  regret  me 
less  —  " 

"  He  will  not  '  die  as  he  is,  sub-director  ! '  "  said  Mar- 
neffe  in  the  baron's  ear,  roughly  taking  his  wife's  arm : 
"  Enough,  madame ;  if  I  am  weak  towards  j'ou,  I  am 
not  a  fool  toward  others." 

Valerie  left  Crevel's  little  house  with  a  last  glance 
at  the  baron  which  convinced  him  he  was  adored. 
When  the  legal  papers  were  all  signed  the  commissary 
of  police  looked  knowingly  at  Hulot  over  his  spectacles. 

"You  love  that  little  lady.  Monsieur  le  baron?"  he 
said. 

' '  To  mj-  sorrow,  as  j'ou  see." 

"  But  suppose  she  does  not  love  you?  "  said  the  com- 
missary ;    "  suppose  she  has  tricked  you?  " 

"I  know  that  already,  monsieur,  —  here  in  this  very 
place.     Monsieur  Crevel  himself  told  me  so." 

' '  Ah,  then  you  know  that  you  are  in  the  mayor's  little 
sanctum?  " 

"I  do." 

The  commissary  slightly  raised  his  hat  as  if  to  salute 
the  old  man. 

"  You  are  in  love  and  I  wiU  hold  my  tongue,"  he 
said,  "  I  respect  inveterate  passions  as  much  as  doc- 
tors respect  chronic  maladies.  I  once  saw  Monsieur  de 
Nucingen,  the  banker,  attacked  by  a  passion  of  that 
nature." 
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"  He  is  a  friend  of  mine,"  remarked  the  baron  ;  "  I 
have  often  supped  with  the  beautiful  Esther ;  she  was 
worth  the  two  millions  he  spent  on  her." 

"She  cost  more,"  said  the  commissarj-,  "the  old 
banker's  fancy  sacrificed  the  lives  of  four  persons. 
Such  passions  are  like  the  cholera." 

•'  What  is  it  that  3-ou  are  trying  to  tell  me?"  said 
the  councillor  of  state,  who  did  not  relish  this  indirect 
advice. 

"  AVhy  should  I  destroy  your  illusions?  "  replied  the 
commissar}'  of  police;  "it  is  so  rare  to  keep  any  at 
your  age." 

"  Relieve  me  of  them,  then  !  "  cried  the  baron. 

"  You  will  curse  jour  physician,"  said  the  official, 
smiling. 

"  I  request  it  of  you,  monsieur." 

"Well,  that  woman  planned  all  this  with  her  hus- 
band." 

"Oh!" 

"  That  is  a  thing  that  happens,  monsieur,  twice  in 
every  ten  cases.    Oh,  we  know  all  about  it !  " 

"  What  proof  can  j'ou  give  of  such  collusion?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  husband,"  said  the  commis- 
sarj',  with  the  calmness  of  a  surgeon  accustomed  to  lay 
open  wounds.  "  Knaveiy  is  written  on  that  dull,  in- 
famous face.  But  I  believe  you  value  a  certain  letter 
written  by  that  woman  in  which  there  is  mention  of  a 
child." 

"  I  value  it  so  much  that  I  carrj-  it  alwaj'S  with  me,'' 
said  Hulot,  fumbling  in  his  pocket  for  the  little  port- 
folio which  never  left  him. 

"  Leave  the  pocket-book  where  it  is,"  said  the  com- 
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missarj- ;  "here  is  the  letter.  Did  Madame  Marneffe 
.know  what  the  pocket-book  contained?" 

"  She  alone." 

"  So  I  supposed.  Here,  then,  is  the  proof  you  ask 
for  of  her  collusion." 

"  Well,  explain,"  said  the  baron,  still  incredulous. 

"When  we  entered  this  room,  monsieur  le  baron," 
said  the  commissar^',  "  that  rascally  Marneffe  passed  in 
first,  and  he  took  the  letter  from  this  piece  of  furniture 
[pointing  to  the  honJieur  du  jour']^  where  the  woman 
had  doubtless  placed  it.  Evidently,  the  verj'  spot  where 
she  was  to  place  the  letter,  provided  she  were  able  to 
rob  you  of  it  while  you  slept,  had  been  arranged  be- 
tween the  wife  and  husband.  You  see,  of  course,  that 
the  letter  the  woman  wrote  to  j-ou,  together  with  those 
3'ou  wrote  to  her,  are  essential  to  the  legal  charge." 

The  commissary  showed  Hulot  the  letter  which  Reine 
had  brought  to  his  office  at  the  ministry. 

"Give  it  back,  monsieur;  it  is  now  part  of  the  in- 
dictment," said  the  official. 

' '  Monsieur,"  said  Hulot,  whose  face  was  now  dis- 
torted, "that  woman  is  licentiousness  cut  into  slices. 
I  am  certain  now  that  she  has  three  lovers." 

"  That's  evident,"  said  the  commissarj'.  "All  pros- 
titutes are  not  in  the  streets.  When  women  take  up 
that  trade,  monsieur,  in  salons  or  their  own  homes,  and 
go  about  in  carriages,  ■money  is  not  counted  by  francs 
and  centimes.  Mademoiselle  Esther,  of  whom  you  spoke, 
and  who  poisoned  hft-self,  squandered  millions.  Suffer 
■me  to  s&y,  Monsieur  le  baron,  that  if  I  were  j'ou  I  should 
cut  loose  from  such  things.  This  last  affair  will  cost  you 
dear.    That  scoundrel  of  a  husband  has  the  law  on  his 
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side.  If  it  were  not  for  me  that  little  woman  would 
have  got  you.  again  —  " 

"  I  thank  j'ou,"  said  the  baron,  endeavoring  to  be- 
have with  dignity. 

"  Monsieur,  we  are  going  to  lock  up  the  apartment ; 
the  farce  is  plaj-ed  out.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
return  the  key  to  Monsieur  Crevel?" 

Hulot  returned  home  in  a  state  of  despondency  which 
was  almost  prostration  ;  he  was  lost  in  gloomy  thought. 
"Waking  up  his  pure  and  saintly-  wife,  he  poured  the 
historj-  of  the  last  three  j-ears  into  her  bosom,  weeping 
like  a  child  that  has  lost  its  toy.  This  confession  of  an 
old  man,  young  in  desires,  —  this  horrible  and  blasting 
epic,  —  though  it  moved  Adeline  to  pity,  nevertheless 
filled  her  with  the  liveliest  inward  ]oy.  She  thanked 
Heaven  for  the  blow  bj'  which  she  believed  her  husband 
was  driven  at  last  and  forever  to  his  home. 

"  Lisbeth  was  riglit,"  she  said  in  a  gentle  voice,  and 
without  any  useless  reproaches  ;  "  she  warned  us  of  all 
this." 

"  Yes.  Ah,  if  I  had  only  listened  to  her  instead  of 
getting  angry  that  daj-  when  I  wanted  poor  Hortense  to 
return  to  her  liome  so  as  not  to  compromise  the  repu- 
tation of  that  —  Oh,  my  dear  Adelii^e  !  we  must  rescue 
Wenceslas  !  he  is  in  the  mire  up  to  his  chin  !  " 

"  My  poor  Hector,  the  little  bonvgeoise  has  served 
you  no  better  than  the  actresses,"  said  his  wife. 

The  baroness  was  shocked  at  the  change  in  her  hus- 
band. When  she  saw  him  unhappy,  wretched,  bowed 
down  under  the  weight  of  his  anxieties,  she  was  all 
heart,  all  pity,  all  love.  She  would  have  given  her  life's 
blood  to  be  able  to  make  him  happy. 
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"  Stay  with  us,  dear  Hector.  Show  me  how  it  is  that 
those  women  make  j'ou  love  them ;  I  will  try.  Why 
have  you  not  made  me  what  you  wanted  of  me?  Is  it 
that  I  am  too  dull  ?  There  are  some  who  think  me  still 
handsome  enough  to  coui't." 

Many  married  women,  attached  to  their  husbands  and 
faithful  to  their  duty,  may  well  ask  why  men  who  are 
so  loyal,  so  kind,  so  compassionate  to  the  Madame  Mar- 
neffes  never  make  their  wives,  especially  when  the}-  re- 
semble Adehne  Hulot,  the  objects  of  their  fancy  and 
their  passions.  Here  we  find  one  of  the  deepest  rnj'ste- 
ries  of  the  human  organization.  Love  —  that  vast  ex- 
cess of  reason,  the  stern  and  virile  pleasure  of  great 
souls  —  and  enjoyment  —  the  vulgar  happiness  sold  in 
the  streets  —  are  two  aspects  of  the  same  thing.  The 
woman  who  can  satisfj-  these  two  cravings  of  man's 
double  nature  is  as  rare  in  her  sex  as  the  great  general, 
the  great  writer,  the  great  artist,  the  great  inventor  is 
among  a  people.  The  man  of  superiority  equallj-  with 
the  common  man  —  a  Hulot  as  well  as  a  Crevel  —  feels 
a  need  of  the  ideal  and  of  the  material  pleasure  both  ; 
they  all  seek  the  mysterious  hermaphrodite,  the  rare 
being  who  comes  to  them,  as  a  general  thing,  in  two 
volumes.  Libertines,  those  treasure-seekers,  are  as  guilty 
as  other  misdoers  who  are  punished  more  severely  than 
they.  This  reflection  is  not  intended  as  a  moral  aside  ; 
it  gives  the  reason  of  many  uncomprehended  sorrows. 
The  present  scene,  however,  carries  with  it  moral  truths 
of  more  than  one  description. 

The  baron  went  at  once  to  the  Marechal  Prince  de 
Wissembourg,  whose  powerful  protection  was  his  last 
resource.     Patronized  by  the  old  warrior  for  the  last 
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thii-ty-five  j-ears,  he  had  the  right  to  ask  for  an  audi- 
ence whenever  he  pleased,  and  he  now  went  to  the  mar- 
shal's apartment  at  his  hour  of  rising. 

"  Well,  good  morning,  my  dear  Hector,"  said  the 
great  and  good  chieftain.  "  What 's  the  matter?  You 
look  worried.  The  session  is  finished,  thank  God,  — 
another  over  and  done  with,  as  I  used  to  s&y  of  the 
campaigns.  Faith,  I  believe  the  newspapers  now  call 
the  sessions  of  the  Chambers  '  parliamentary  cam- 
paigns.' " 

"  Yes,  it  is  all  bad,  Marechal ;  but  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  times  in  which  we  live,"  said  Hulot.  "  It  can't  be 
helped  ;  the  world  is  made  so.  E\ery  epoch  has  its 
disadvantages.  The  great  evil  of  this  present  jear  of 
grace  1841  is  that  neither  king  nor  ministers  are  free  to 
act  as  the  Emperor  did." 

The  Marechal  gave  Hulot  one  of  those  eagle  glances 
whose  lucid  briglitness,  perspicacity,  and  pride,  showed 
that  in  spite  of  years  the  great  soul  was  ever  vigorous 
and  firm. 

"  You  want  something?  "  he  said,  assuming  a  playful 
manner. 

"I  am  under  the  necessity  of  asking  a  personal  fa- 
vor, —  the  promotion  of  one  of  my  sub-directors  to  the 
head  of  his  bureau  and  his  nomination  as  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  honor." 

"  What  is  his  name  ? "  said  the  Marechal,  with  a  hght- 
ning  glance  at  the  baron. 

"  Marneff'e." 

"  He  has  a  pretty  wife ;  I  saw  her  at  the  marriage  of 
your  daughter.  If  Roger  —  but  Roger  is  not  here  now. 
Hector,  ray  son  ;   this  concerns  one  of  jour  love-afl'airs. 
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So  you  still  keep  up  that  sort  of  thing?  You  do  honor 
to  the  Imperial  Guard  ?  My  dear  fellow,  you  must  drop 
this  matter ;  it  is  too  gallant  to  be  official." 

"  I  cannot,  marechal ;  it  is  a  bad  business  and  threat- 
ens me  with  the  police-court ;  you  would  not  wish  to  see 
me  there?  " 

"  The  devil ! "  cried  the  Marechal,  grave  at  once. 
"Goon." 

"  I  am  like  a  fox  caught  in  a  trap.  You  have  always 
been  so  good  to  me  that  I  know  you  will  deign  to  help 
me  out  of  the  humiliating  position  in  which  I  find 
myself  — '' 

And  Hulot  related  his  misadventure  in  the  liveliest 
and  wittiest  manner  he  could  assume. 

"Prince,"  he  said,  as  he  ended,  "would  yon  have 
my  brother,  whom  you  love  so  well,  die  of  mortification, 
—  could  3-ou  suffer  one  of  yoivc  directors  and  a  council- 
lor of  state  to  be  disgraced?  Marneffe  is  a  degraded 
scoundrel,  but  we  can  retire  him  in  a  j'ear  or  two." 

"How  lightly  3'ou  talk  of  a  j-ear  or  two,  my  dear 
friend,"  said  the  marshal. 

"  Prince,  the  Imperial  Guard  is  immortal." 

' '  I  am  the  only  surviving  marshal  of  the  first  appoint- 
ments," said  the  minister.  "  Hear  me,  Hector  ;  you  do 
not  know  how  truly  I  am  attached  to  j'ou  ;  but  you  shall 
know.  The  day  when  I  leave  the  ministrj'  you  will 
have  to  leave  it  too.  Ah  !  j'ou  are  not  a  deputy,  m}^ 
friend.  There  are  plenty  of  persons  seeking  j'our  place  ; 
and  if  it  were  not  for  me  you  could  not  keep  it.  Yes,  I 
have  broken  many  a  lance  in  your  behalf  Well,  I  gi-ant 
both  3'our  requests  because  it  would  be  too  hard  to  let 
you  go  into  the  prisoner's-dock  at  your  age  and  in  your 
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position.  But  you  have  caused  too  much  gossip  for 
youv  own  credit.  If  this  appointment  gives  rise  to 
comment,  we  shall  be  blamed-  As  for  me  I  don't 
care  ;  but  it  will  be  another  thorn  in  j-our  foot ;  at 
the  next  session  jou  will  be  turned  out.  Your  place  is 
alreadj'  offered  as  a  bait  to  five  or  six  influential  men,  and 
you  onl^'  keep  it  now  on  the  strength  of  m3-  arguments. 
I  tell  my  colleagues  that  the  day  on  which  your  place 
is  given  to  another  man  there  will  be  five  discontented 
aspirants  and  onh'  one  man  satisfied  ;  whereas  so  long 
as  they  keep  j'ou  hanging  hy  a  thread  we  are  sure  of 
six  votes.  They  laugh  and  declare  that  the  '  ancient 
of  days,'  as  they  call  me,  is  becoming  a  parliamentary 
tactician.  I  tell  you  this  plainly.  Besides,  j-ou  are 
getting  old,  —  however,  3'ou  are  luokj'  to  be  still  able 
to  get  into  scrapes.  Alas !  whore  are  the  days  when 
sub-lieutenant  Cottin  had  his  mistresses  !  " 

The  marechal  rang  the  bell. 

"  We  must  tear  up  that  indictment,"  he  said. 

"  Monseigneur,  j'Ou  treat  me  like  a  father  ;  and  yet  I 
feared  to  tell  you  my  trouble." 

"  I  wish  Roger  were  here,''  cried  the  marshal,  seeing 
Mitouflet,  the  usher,  enter.  "Go  awaj',  Mitouflet.  My 
old  comrade,  jou  must  make  out  the  papers  for  these 
appointments  yourself  I  will  sign  them  ;  but  that  in- 
famous fellow  shall  not  long  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  crimes. 
I  shall  have  him  watched,  and  broken  at  the  head  of  his 
company  as  soon  as  I  catch  him  tripping.  Now  that 
you  are  safe,  my  dear  Hector,  be  careful  in  future.  Don't 
wear  out  j'our  friends.  The  appointment  shall  be  given 
to-day,  and  that  man  shall  be  made  officer  of  the  Legion 
in  July.     How  old  are  j-ou  now  ?  " 
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"  Seventj',  in  three  months." 

"What  a  gay  old  boj- ! "  said  the  marshal,  smiling. 
"  It  is  you  who  deserve  promotion,  but  —  blood  and  bul- 
lets !  we  are  not  under  Louis  XV  !  " 

Such  is  the  tie  that  binds  these  glorious  relics  of  the 
Napoleonic  phalanx,  who  fancy  they  are  still  in  a  biv- 
ouac and  bound  to  protect  each  other  through  and  against 
all. 

"  One  more  favor  like  that,"  thought  Hulot,  as  he 
crossed  the  courtyard,  "  and  I  am  lost." 

The  unhappy  functionary  now  betook  himself  to  Baron 
Nucingen,  to  \Yhom  he  still  owed  a  comparatively  insig- 
nificant sum  of  money,  and  succeeded  in  borrowing  forty- 
thousand  francs  more  by  assigning  over  his  salarj-  for 
the  next  two  years  ;  but  the  banker  stipulated  that  in 
case  Hulot  lost  his  office  the  available  portion  of  his 
retiring  pension  should  be  given  as  security  for  the  sum 
now  borrowed  until  capital  and  interest  were  both  paid. 
This  new  transaction  was  done,  like  the  former,  in  the 
name  of  Vauvinet ;  to  whom  the  baron  gave  his  note  for 
twelve  thousand  francs.  On  the  following  day  the  fatal 
indictment,  the  complaint  of  the  husband,  and  the  letters, 
were  wiped  out  as  though  they  had  never  existed.  The 
scandalous  appointments  of  the  Sieur  Marneffe  passed 
almost  without  notice  during  the  bustle  of  the  fetes  of 
Jul}',  and  were  not  commented  upon  even  in  the  news- 
papers. 

24 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


A    NOBLE    COURTESAN. 


LiSBETH,  having  apparently  quarrelled  with  Madame 
Marneflfe,  took  up  her  abode  with  Marechal  Hulot. 
Ten  daj's  later  the  first  banns  of  marriage  between  the 
spinster  and  the  illustrious  old  soldier  were  published. 
To  obtain  the  latter's  consent  Adeline  told  him  of  the 
financial  catastrophe  which  had  overtaken  Hector,  beg- 
ging him  not  to  speak  of  it  to  her  l;usband,  who,  she 
said,  was  gloomj-,  much  depressed,  in  fact  despondent. 
"  Alas  !  he  is  getting  old,"  she  added. 

Lisbeth  triumphed.  She  was  about  to  reach  the  sum- 
mit of  her  ambition  ;  ber  plans  were  succeeding ;  her 
hatred  was  satisfied.  She  enjoyed  through  anticipation 
the  happiness  of  reigning  over  a  family  by  whom  she  had 
long  felt  herself  despised.  She  intended  to  be  the  pro- 
tectress of  her  protectors,  the  guardian  angel  of  the 
ruined  household  ;  she  bowed  to  her  reflection  in  the 
glass,  calling  herself  "  Madame  la  comtesse  "  and  "  Ma- 
dame la  marechale."  Adeline  and  Hortense  were 
doomed  to  end  their  days  in  distress,  struggling  with 
poverty,  while  she,  their  despised  cousin  Bette,  received 
at  the  Tuileries,  would  be  a  power  in  society. 

A  terrible  event  upset  the  old  maid's  calculations, 
and  flung  her  from  the  heights  on  which  she  was  proudly 
standing. 
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The  day  after  the  banns  were  first  published  the 
baron  received  a  missive  from  Africa.  Another  Alsatian 
appeared,  delivered  a  letter,  after  convincing  himself 
that  he  gave  it  to  Baron  Hulot  in  person,  and  departed, 
giving  his  address,  and  leaving  the  high  functionary 
stunned  by  the  first  words  of  the  epistle  :  — 

Nephew,  —  You  will  receive  this  letter,  as  I  calculate, 
about  the  7th  of  August.  Supposing  that  you  require  three 
days  to  obtain  the  relief  we  need,  and  that  it  takes  fifteen 
more  to  send  it  here,  I  ought  to  get  a  reply  by  the  first  of 
September. 

If  you  accomplish  the  matter  within  that  time  you  will 
save  the  honor  and  the  life  of  your  devoted  Johann  Fischer. 

This  is  what  the  official  whom  you  made  my  accomplice 
demands.  I  am,  it  appears,  liable  to  be  brought  before  either 
the  police  courts  or  a  council  of  war.  You  can  well  believe 
that  no  one  shall  ever  drag  Johann  Fischer  before  any  earthly 
tribunal;  he  will  himself  go  befoi-e  that  of  God. 

Your  ofiftcial  strikes  me  as  a  rascal,  who  will  sooner  or 
later  compromise  you;  but  he  is  a  clever  scoundrel.  He  de- 
clares that  you  ought  to  cry  out  lustily  for  reform,  and  send 
commissions  and  inspectors  specially  charged  to  discover  the 
guilty  parties  and  ferret  out  abuses  and  talk  severely,  while 
in  reality  they  stand  between  us  and  the  courts  by  provoking 
controversy. 

If  you  could  send  such  a  commission,  taking  its  orders 
from  you,  to  be  here  by  September  1,  and  if  you  can  also 
send  us  two  hundred  thousand  francs  with  which  to  fill  the 
storehouses  with  the  supplies  which  we  are  supposed  to  keep 
at  the  distant  stations,  we  shall  be  thought  solvent  and  im- 
maculate. 

You  can  rely  on  the  soldier  who  delivers  this  letter.  Give 
him  a  check  to  my  order  on  any  bank  in  Algiers.  He  is  a 
safe  man,  a  father,  and  quite  incapable  of  seeking  to  know 
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what  he  carries.  I  have  taken  measures  to  make  sure  of  his 
safe  return.  If  you  are  unahle  to  do  this,  I  shall  die  wil- 
lingly for  one  to  whom  we  owe  the  happiness  of  our  Adeline. 

The  agonies  and  delights  of  his  passion,  and  the 
catastrophe  which  had  just  overtaken  his  career  of  gal- 
lantr}-,  had  prevented  Baron  Hnlot  from  even  thinking 
of  poor  Johann  Fischer,  whose  first  letter  warned  him 
of  the  danger  now  become  imminent.  The  baron  left 
the  dining-room  in  such  trouble  of  mind  that  he  flung 
himself  on  the  sofa  in  the  salon.  He  was  prostrated, 
benumbed,  under  the  shock  of  such  a  fall.  For  a  while 
he  gazed  at  the  pattern  of  the  carpet  without  observing 
that  he  held  the  fatal  letter  in  his  hand.  Adeline  heard 
him  fall  on  the  sofa  like  an  inert  mass.  The  noise 
was  so  peculiar  that  she  imagined  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexj'.  A  prej"^  to  the  terroi-  which  stops  our  breath  and 
holds  us  motionless,  she  looked  through  the  door  into  a 
mirror  on  the  opposite  wall,  and  saw  her  Hector  in  the 
posture  of  a  man  felled  bj-  a  blow.  She  went  to  him 
softlj-  on  tiptoe  ;  the  baron  did  not  hear  her  ;  she  leaned 
over  him,  saw  the  letter,  took  it,  read  it,  and  trembled 
in  everj'  limb.  One  of  those  violent  nervous  convulsions 
from  which  the  body  never  entirely  recovers  seized  her  ; 
she  became  subject,  a  few  days  later,  to  a  constant  quiv- 
ering motion  of  the  head  ;  for,  after  the  first  horrible 
shock  had  passed,  the  necessity  of  action  roused  a 
momentary  strength  which  can  be  taken  only  from  the 
very  sources  of  vitality. 

"  Hector,  come  into  my  bedroom,"  she  said,  in  a 
voice  that  was  scarcely  above  a  breath.  "  Don't  let 
your  daughter  see  you  thus.   Come,  dear  friend,  come.'' 
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"  Where  can  I  get  two  hundred  thousand  francs?  I 
could  make  Claude  Vignon  inspector;  he  would  be  faith- 
ful to  me.  That  could  be  managed  in  two  days  ;  but 
two  hundred  thousand  francs,  —  how  could  I  get  them  ? 
Victorin  has  n't  got  such  a  sum  ;  his  propertj'  is  mort- 
gaged for  three  hundred  thousand  francs.  My  brother 
has  laid  bj'  very  little  out  of  his  salaries.  Nucingen 
would  laugh  in  my  face.  Vauvinet  —  I  could  scarcely 
get  ten  thousand  francs  for  the  child  of  that  infa- 
mous Marneffe  out  of  him.  No,  it  is  all  over  with 
me.  I  must  go  to  the  Marechal  and  fling  myself  on 
his  mercj'  and  confess  all.  I  must  hear  myself  called 
a  scoundrel.  I'd  rather  receive  a  broadside  and  go  to 
the  bottom  deeentlj' !  " 

' '  But,  Hector,  this  is  not  ruin  onlj^,  it  is  dishonor," 
said  Adeline.  "My  poor  uncle  will  kill  himself.  Kill 
us,  —  for  j-ou  have  the  right  to  do  so,  —  but  do  not  mur- 
der him.  Take  courage ;  we  must  find  a  way  to  send 
him  this  monej'." 

"  There  is  no  way,"  said  the  baron.  "  No  one  in 
the  government  could  lay  hold  of  two  hundred  thousand 
francs,  were  it  even  to  save  the  ministrj'.  Ah,  Napo- 
leon !  why  is  he  no  longer  here  !  " 

"  My  uncle,  poor  man  !  Hector,  we  must  not  let 
him  die  dishonored." 

"There  might  be  one  way,"  he  said,  "but  —  it 
is  very  doubtful.  Yes,  Crevel  is  at  daggers  dra.wn 
with  his  daughter  ;  he  has  monej-  enough  —  he  alone 
could  —  " 

"  Hector,  better  that  j'our  wife  should  perish  than 
that  our  uncle,  your  brother,  the  honor  of  our  family 
should  be  destroj'ed,"  said  Madame  Hulot,  struck  as 
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bj-  a  flash  of  light.  "  Yes,  I  can  save  j-ou  all.  —  Oh, 
my  God,  this  shameful  thought !  how  did  it  ever  come 
tome?" 

She  clasped  her  hands  and  fell  on  her  knees  and  said 
a  pra_yer ;  then,  rising,  she  savr  an  expression  of  such 
wild  hope  on  her  husband's  face  that  again  the  diabolical 
thought  assailed  her,  and  she  sank  into  a  species  of 
idiocj^ 

"  Go,  go,  mj  friend,  go  to  the  ministry,"  she  sud- 
denly' cried,  rousing  herself  from  this  torpor.  "  Try  to 
send  the  inspector ;  wind  the  Mareclial  round  j'our 
finger;  when  jou  get  back  here  you  niaj'  find  —  yes, 
you  shall  find  the  two  hundred  thousand  francs.  Your 
family,  your  honor  as  a  man,  as  a  public  officer,  as  a 
member  of  the  government,  j'our  uprightness,  your  son, 
all  shall  be  saved  —  except  j-our  Adeline  —  she  must 
perish ;  you  will  never  see  her  again.  Hector,"  she 
said,  kneeling  down  and  taking  his  hand  and  kissing  it, 
"  bless  me  and  say  farewell." 

The  scene  was  agonizing ;  as  Hector  raised  his  wife 
and  kissed  her  he  said,  "  I  do  not  understand  you." 

'■If  you  did  understand  me,"  she  said,  "I  should 
die  with  shame,  or  I  should  have  no  strength  to  make 
■  you  this  last  sacrifice." 

"  Breakfast  is  readj',"  said  Mariette. 

Hortense  came  up  to  wish  her  father  and  mother 
good-morning.  It  was  necessary  to  gather  round  the 
table  with  deceitful  faces. 

"Take  j'our  breakfast  without  me,"  said  the  baron- 
ess, "  I  will  join  you  later." 

She  sat  down  at  her  table  and  wrote  the  following 
note :  — 
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My  dear  Monsieur  Crevel,  — I  have  a  service  to  ask 
of  you ;  -will  you  come  to  me  this  morning?    I  rely  on  your 
gallantly,  which  I  know  so  well,  not  to  keep  me  waiting. 
Your  devoted  servant, 

Adeline  Hulot. 

"  Louise,"  she  said  to  her  daughter's  maid,  "  take 
this  letter  to  the  porter  and  tell  him  to  carrj-  it  at  once 
to  that  address  and  ask  for  an  answer." 

The  baron,  who  was  reading  the  newspapers  when 
she  re-entered  the  room,  handed  her  a  Republican  news- 
paper. Pointing  to  an  article,  he  whispered,  "  Is  there 
still  time  ?  Read  that ;  it  is  one  of  those  hateful  para- 
graphs with  which  they  butter  their  political  muffins." 
The  article  read  as  follows  :  — 

"  Our  correspondent  in  Algiers  writes  that  such  abuses, 
have  been  discovered  in  the  commissariat  depai-tment  of  the 
Province  of  Oran  that  the  law  has  been  compelled  to  step  in. 
The  malpractices  ai-e  evident,  and  the  guilty  parties  known. 
If  this  evil  is  not  severely  repressed  we  shall  continue  to 
lose  more  men  through  the  extortions  and  peculations  which 
affect  their  rations  than  by  the  lances  of  the  Arabs  or  the 
heat  of  the  climate.  We  await  further  developments  before 
saying  more  on  this  deplorable  subject." 

"I  shall  dress  and  go  to  the  ministrj',"  said  the  baron, 
as  he  left  the  table.  "  Time  is  precious  ;  a  man's  life 
hangs  on  everj'  minute." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  I  have  no  longer  any  hope,"  said 
Hortense  ;  "  see  !  "  Unable  to  restrain  her  tears,  she 
gave  her  mother  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  fine  arts, 
in  which  was  an  engraving  of  Steinbock's  Delilah  with 
the  words,  "  Group  belonging  to  Madame  Marneffe." 
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Every  line  of  the  accompanj'ing  article,  signed,  "V.," 
revealed  the  talent  and  the  obligingness  of  Claude 
Vignon. 

"  Poor  darling  !  "  said  Madame  Hulot. 

Amazed  at  the  half-indifferent  tone  in  which  her 
mother  said  the  words,  Hortense  looked  np  at  her,  and 
beheld  the  signs  of  a  sorrow  in  presence  of  which  lier 
own  griefs  sank  down;  she  went  up  to  Madame  Hulot 
and  kissed  her,  saj'ing,  "  Mamma,  what  is  it?  Can  we 
be  more  unhappy  than  we  now  are  ?  " 

"  JI\'  child,  my  past  sufferings  seem  to  me  as  noth- 
ing to-  those  I  now  endure.  Oh,  when  shall  I  cease  to 
suffer?" 

"In  heaven,  mother,"  sobbed  Hortense. 

When  Adeline  returned  to  her  room  she  went 
straight  to  the  looking-glass  and  gazed  mournfully  and 
searchingly  at  herself  as  if  to  ask,  "  Am  I  still  beau- 
tiful ?     Shall  I  still  attract  ?     Have  I  any  wrinkles  ?  " 

She  pushed  up  the  beautiful  blond  hair  from  her 
temples  ;  thej'  were  fresh  and  pure  as  those  of  a  young 
girl ;  so  were  the  arms  and  shoulders,  and  a  momen- 
ttxry  sense  of  pride  came  over  her.  The  beauty  of  a 
woman's  shoulders  is  the  last  to  leave  her,  especiall}'  if 
her  life  has  been  a  pure  one.  Adeline  selected  the  ele- 
ments of  her  toilet  carefully ;  yet  when  all  was  done  the 
chaste  and  pious  woman  was  still  chastely  attired,  in 
spite  of  her  little  efforts  at  coquettishness.  Of  what 
use  were  the  gray  silk  stockings  and  the  sandalled 
slippers  to  a  woman  whollj'  ignorant  how  to  show  a 
prettj'  foot  at  a  decisive  moment !  She  wore  her  dain* 
tiest  dress  of  muslin,  with  painted  flowers,  made  low 
with  short  sleeves ;  then,  shocked  at  the  exposure,  she 
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covered  the  beautiful  arras  with  gauze  draperies,  and 
veiled  the  shoulders  with  an  embroidered  scarf.  The 
curls  of  her  hair  a  I'anglaise  struck  her  as  too  signi- 
ficant, and  she  restrained  their  luxuriance  under  an 
elegant  lace  cap ;  but  with  or  without  a  cap  would  she 
have  known  how  to  play  with  the  golden  ringlets  and 
show  the  grace  of  her  tapering  fiugers  ?  Yet  her  anguish 
made  her  a  painted  image :  the  seuse  of  her  criminal- 
ity, these  preparations  for  a  deliberate  deed,  burned 
the  devoted  woman  with"  an  inward  fever  which  gave 
her  back  the  bloom  of  j'outh.  Her  complexion  glowed, 
her  eyes  sparkled.  But  this,  instead  of  making  her 
seductive,  gave  her,  and  she  saw  it  with  horror,  an  air 
that  was  almost  shameless.  Lisbeth  had  told  her  the 
circumstances  of  Steinbock's  infidelity,  and  the  baron- 
ess had  then  learned  to  her  amazement  that  in  one 
evening,  in  one  moment,  Madame  Marneffe  had  made 
herself  mistress  of  the  seduced  artist.  "  How  do  such 
women  manage  it?  "  she  had  asked  Lisbeth.  Nothing 
equals  the  euriositj'  of  pure  women  on  this  subject ;  tliej- 
long  to  possess  the  attractions  of  vice,  remaining  vir- 
tuous. "  Why,''  answered  Bette,  ' '  they  seduce  —  that 's 
their  business.  Valerie  was  seductive  enough  that  night 
to  drag  an  angel  to  perdition."  "  Tell  me  how  she 
did  it?"  "Oh,  there  is  no  theory  in  that  trade; 
practice  is  the  one  thing  needful."  The  baroness  now 
recollected  this  conversation.  Poor  woman  !  incapable 
of  inventing  a  mouche  or  putting  a  rose-bud  in  her 
bosom,  or  contriving  any  of  the  stratagems  of  dress 
which  awaken  desire,  she  was  nothing  more  than  care- 
fully attired.  No  woman  can  be  a  courtesan  at  will. 
"  Woman  is  a  man's  porridge,"  says  Moliere,  hy  the 
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mouth  of  the  ever-wise  Gros-Reae.  This  comparison 
applies  a  sort  of  culinary  science  to  love  ;  pursuing 
the  metaphor,  the  virtuous  and  honorable  woman  be- 
comes the  Homeric  feast  of  flesh  flung  on  the  blaz- 
ing coals ;  the  courtesan,  a  production  of  Monsieur 
Careme,  a  triumph  of  spices  and  condiments.  Madame 
Hulot  could  not  serve  up  her  white  shoulders  in  a  dish 
of  guipure,  like  Madame  INIarnefle,  for  she  knew  not 
how.  The  noble  woman  might  have  turned  and  looked 
back  a  hundred  times  without  attracting  the  well-trained 
ej'e  of  a  libertine.  To  be  a  virtuous,  prudent  wife  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  and  make  herself  a  courtesan  to  her 
husband,  is  the  attribute  of  a  woman  of  genius  —  such 
women  are  few  indeed.  Therein  lies  the  secret  of  life- 
long attachments,  inexplicable  to  women  who  are  not 
possessed  of  those  splendid  two-fold  faculties.  Imagine 
Madame  MarnefTe  virtuous  and  j-ou  haA'e  the  Marquise 
de  Pescaire.  These  grand  and  illustrious  women,  these 
beautiful  and  virtuous  Dianes  are  soon  counted. 

The  scene  with  which  this  terrible  and  solemn  study 
of  Parisian  morals  opened  is  now  to  be  reproduced, 
with  the  singular  difference  that  the  prophecy  of  the 
militia  captain  was  fulfilled  under  an  absolute  change 
of  parts.  Madame  Hulot  awaited  Crevel  with  those 
intentions  which  three  j^ears  earlier  had  made  him 
smile  with  self-complacencj-  as  he  sat  erect  in  his 
milord. 

Strange  truth  !  Adeline  was  faithful  to  herself,  to  her 
heart's  love,  in  making  herself  guilty  of  the  grossest  in- 
fidelity —  as  it  will  seem  to  the  ej'es  of  certain  judges. 
"How  can  I  become  a  Madame  Marnefle?"  she  was 
saying  to  herself  as  the  bell  rang.     .She  repressed  her 
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tears  ;  fever  fired  her  cheeks  ;  she  pledged  herself  to  be 
indeed  a  courtesan,  —  poor,  noble  creature  ! 

"  What  the  devil  does  that  good  Madame  Hulot  want 
of  me?"  thought  Crevel,  as  he  puffed  up  the  stairwa}-. 
"  I  '11  bet  it 's  about  mj  quarrel  with  Culestine  and  Vic- 
torin."  "When  he  followed  Louise  into  the  salon  he  said 
to  himself,  as  he  looked  at  what  he  called  the  "  naked- 
ness of  the  land,"  "Poor  soul!  she  is  like  a  fine  pic- 
ture stuck  in  a  garret  by  a  man  who  does  n't  know  what 
painting  is." 

Crevel,  we  maj-  remark,  had  observed  Comte  Popinot, 
minister  of  Commerce,  bu3-ing  pictures  and  statues, 
and  wished  to  be  himself  ranked  among  the  Parisian 
Mecaenases,  whose  love  of  art  is  shown  in  their  search 
for  good  bargains. 

Adeline  smiled  graciously'  on  Crevel,  and  signed  to 
him  to  take  a  chair. 

"•  Here  I  am,  m}'  dear  lady,  at  j'our  orders,"  said  the 
_  ma3'or. 

Having  become  a  political  character,  Crevel  now 
dressed  in  black  cloth.  His  face  shone  above  his  dark- 
ling garments  like  the  full  moon  rising  from  a  curtain 
of  black  clouds.  His  shirt,  starred  by  three  large  pearls 
worth  five  hundred  francs  apiece,  gave  a  high  idea  of 
the  thoracic  capacities  behind  it,  —  indeed,  he  called 
himself  the  "  future  athlete  of  the  tribune."  His  large 
and  vulgar  hands  wore  the  inevitable  yellow  gloves  ; 
his  varnished  boots  proclaimed  the  little  coupe  in  which 
he  drove  about.  For  the  last  three  j-cars  ambition  had 
considerabl}'  changed  his  favorite  posture.  Like  the 
great  painters,  he  attained  his  "  second  manner."  In 
society,  when  he  went  to  the  houses  of  such  people  as 
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the  Prince  de  Wissembourg  and  Comte  Popinot  he  held 
his  hat  in  one  hand  in  a  free  and  eas}'  manner  which 
Valerie  had  taught  him,  inserting  the  thumb  of  the 
other  into  the  arm-hole  of  his  waistcoat  with  a  jaunty 
air,  grimacing  all  the  while  with  head  and  6368.  This 
new  pose  was  due  to  his  malicious  mistress,  who,  under 
pretence  of  rejuvenating  her  maj-or,  trained  him  to  be 
more  ridiculous  than  ever. 

"  I  begged  j'ou  to  come,  my  good,  mj'  dear  Monsieur 
Crevel,  on  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  —  " 

"  I  can  guess  it,  madame,"  said  Crevel,  with  a  shrewd 
air.  "  But  what  you  want  is  impossible.  Oh,  I  'm  not  a 
barbarous  father,  — not,  as  Napoleon  said,  a  solid  block 
of  avarice.  Listen  to  me,  my  dear  lady.  If  ray  chil- 
dren were  wasting  their  money  on  themselves  I  would 
go  to  their  assistance  ;  but  to  stop  your  husband's  leaks 
—  heavens  !  one  might  as  well  attempt  to  fill  the  tub  of 
the  Danaides  !  Fancy  mortgaging  their  house  for  three 
hundred  thousand  francs  to  help  an  incorrigible  father ! 
They  have  n't  anything  left,  po6r  things  !  —  and  thej- 
didn't  get  any  fun  out  of  it,  either.  They  will  have 
nothing  now  to  live  on  but  what  Victorin  can  earn  hy 
his  profession.  It  is  all  verj-  well  for  him  to  give  him- 
self airs.  He  was  going  to  be  a  minister,  was  he?  — 
the  family  hope!  A  pretty  fellow  at  the  helm,  faith! 
Why,  he  has  run  himself  ashore  at  the  start!  If  he 
were  short  of  money  to  help  him  on,  — if  he  went  into 
debt  for  feasting  the  deputies,  I  should  say  to  him, 
'  Here  's  my  purse ;  dip  into  it.'  But  to  pay  for  his 
father's  vices,  —  those  vices  I  told  you  about,  —  no ! 
His  father's  misdeeds  have  thrown  him  out  of  a  public 
career.  -It  is  I  who  will  be  made  a  minister,  madame." 
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"  Alas  !  dear  Crevel,  it  was  not  about  our  children  — 
poor  devoted  creatures  !  —  that  I  wished  to  see  30U.  If 
your  heart  is  closed  against  Celestine  and  Victorin,  1 
must  love  them  well  enough  to  soften  the  pain  thej-  will 
feel  at  j-our  anger.  You  punish  your  children  for  doing 
a  good  deed." 

"  Yes,  for  a  good  deed  ill-done,  —  a  semi-crime,"  said 
Crevel,  vain  of  the  remark. 

' '  The  way  to  do  good,  dear  Crevel,"  said  the 
baroness,  "is,  not  to  give  monej'  from  an  over-full 
purse,  but  to  bear  privations  for  the  sake  of  being 
generous,  to  suffer  in  benefiting  others,  to  expect 
ingratitude.  Charitj-  which  costs  nothing  is  ignored  in 
heaven." 

"  Saints  may  die  in  a  hospital,  madame  ;  thej'  know 
that  for  them  it  is  the  gate  of  heaven.  But  as  for  me, 
I  am  of  the  world.  I  fear  God  ;  but  I  am  still  more 
afraid  of  the .  hell  of  poverty.  To  be  without  a  penny 
is  the  last  degree  of  miserj-  in  our  present  social  state. 
I  belong  to  my  epoch  ;  I  worship  monej-." 

"You  are  right,''  said  Adeline,  "from  the  world's 
stand-point.'' 

She  was  a  hundred  leagues  from  the  subject  in  her 
mind,  and  she  felt  like  Saint  Lawrence  on  his  gridiron 
as  she  thought  of  her  uncle  ;  her  mind  wandered  to  a 
thought  of  him  with  a  pistol  at  his  head.  She  lowered 
her  eyes  ;  then  she  raised  them,  and  looked  at  Crevel 
with  angelic  sweetness,  but  with  none  of  the  alluring 
vice  so  seductive  in  Valerie.  Three  3"ears  earlier  she 
would  have  fascinated  Crevel  bj^  that  glance. 

"I  have  known  .you,''  she  said,  "to  be  more  gene- 
rous ;  you  once  spoke  to  me  of  three  hundred  thou- 
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sand  francs  as  some  great  lord  might  have  spoken  of 
them  —  " 

Crevel  looked  at  Madame  Hulot ;  sh"e  seemed  to  him 
a  lil^' just  going  out  of  bloom.  A  vague  idea  entered  his 
mind  ;  but  he  honored  the  sainll}'  creature  so  truly  that 
he  droA'c  liack  his  suspicions  into  tlie  libertine  quarter 
of  his  mind. 

"  Madame,  I  am  unclianged  ;  but  an  old  merchant  is 
and  ought  be  a  great  lord,  with  economy,  method,  and 
regnlaritj' ;  he  should  carrj'  his  ideas  of  order  into  every- 
thing. He  can  open  an  account  with  folly,  allow  it  a 
credit,  and  spend  certain  profits  on  it,  —  but  suffer  it  to 
touch  his  capital !  that  would  be  madness.  M3'  children 
will  eventual!}'  have  their  whole  property,  their  mother's 
and  mine ;  but  they  don't  expect  their  father  to  be  a 
monk  or  a  mummj'.  My  nature  is  lively  ;  I  float  gaj'ly 
down  the  stream.  I  fulfil  all  the  duties  the  law,  my  own 
heart,  and  familj'  ties  impose  upon  me,  as  scrupulously 
as  I  meet  mj'  notes  when  due.  If  my  children  behave 
as  well  as  I  do  in  mj-  own  home  I  shall  be  satisfied  ; 
and  as  for  the  rest,  provided  m}'  follies  —  and  I  commit 
follies  —  don't  hurt  anj'  one,  my  children  can't  reproach 
me,  and  they  '11  get  a  fine  fortune  at  mj*  death.  Your 
children  can't  say  the  same  of  their  father,  who  goes 
lieels  over  liead  to  the  ruin  of  his  family." 

The  further  she  went,  the  farther  she  got  from  her 
purpose.  "  You  are  ver}'  bitter  against  my  husband, 
dear  Crevel,"  she  said  ;  "  yet  you  would  have  been  his 
best  friend  had  j'ou  found  his  Vv-ife  —  " 

She  gave  Crevel  a  burning  glance ;  but  iu  so  doing 
she  made  Dubois's  mistake  when  he  kicked  the  Regent 
three  times,  —  she  overshot  her  mark,  and  the  libertine 
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ideas  of  the  regency  perfumer  came  back  with  such  a 
rush  that  he  said  to  himself,  "  Can  she  want  to  revenge 
herself  on  Hulot?  It  must  be  that,  or  does  she  like  me 
better  as  mayor?  Women  are  so  queer  !  "  whereupon  he 
struck  the  attitude  of  his  second  manner,  and  gazed  at 
the  baroness  with  a  rakish  air. 

"  It  almost  seems,"  she  continued,  "  as  if  you  re- 
venged 3'ourself  on  him  for  a  virtue  which  resisted  you, 
—  for  a  woman  whom  you  loved  enough  —  to  —  to  buy," 
she  added,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  For  a  divine  woman  ;  "  replied  Crevel,  smiHng  sig- 
nificantl}-  at  the  baroness,  whose  eyes  were  moist ;  "  what 
indignities  \o\x  've  had  to  bear  for  the  last  three  }'e£Frs  ! 
hey,  my  dear?" 

' '  Don't  speak  of  my  sufferings,  dear  Crevel,  —  they 
are  beyond  human  endurance.  Ah,  if  jou  still  love  me, 
pull  me  from  the  abj'ss  in  which  I  lie,  —  I  am  in  hell ! 
the  martyrs  whom  they  tortured,  and  drew,  and  quartered 
lay  on  roses  compared  to  me,  — their  bodies  were  lacer- 
ated, but  m}-  heart  is  torn  apart  by  wild  horses  !  " 

Crevel's  thumb  slipped  out  of  his  waistcoat,  he  laid 
his  hat  on  the  work-table,  lost  his  attitude,  and  smiled ! 
The  smile  was  so  sill}'  that  the  baroness  mistook  its 
meaning  and  thought  it  an  expression  of  kindliness. 

"  You  see  before  jo\x  a  woman,  not  only  in  despair, 
but  in  the  death  agony  of  her  honor — resolved  on  all, 
all,  my  friend — to  prevent  crimes."  Then,  fearing  that 
Hortense  might  come  in,  she  went  to  tlie  door  and 
slipped  the  bolt,  and  with  the  same  impulse,  she  flung 
herself  at  Crevel's  feet  and  kissed  his  hands.  "  Be  my 
helper ! "  she  cried.  She  believed  there  were  generous 
fibres  in  the  man's  commercial  heart,  and  a  sudden  hope 
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flashed  before  her  of  obtaining  the  money  without  her 
own  dishonor.  "  Buj'  a  soul — 3'ou  who  once  sought 
to  buj-  a  virtue,"  she  cried,  with  a  delirious  glance. 
"Have  faith  in  1113'  uprightness  as  a  woman,  in  my 
honor,  the  strength  of  which  is  known  to  you.  Be 
my  friend !  -Save  a  family  from  ruin,  shame,  de- 
spair;  save  it  from  rolUng  into  a  slough  whose  mire 
is  made  of  blood  !  Oh  !  don't  ask  me  to  tell  you  what 
I  mean,"  she  cried,  as  Crevel  made  a  motion  to  speak. 
"  Above  all,  do  not  say  to  me,  '  I  told  you  how  it  would 
be.'  Hear  me  !  obej-  one  whom  you  ■  once  said  you 
loved,  —  a  woman  whose  abasement  here  at  your  feet 
is  i^erhaps  the  highest  act  of  her  life  ;  ask  her  nothing, 
expect  all  from  her  gratitude  !  —  No,  give  nothing,  but 
lend —  lend  to  her  you  once  called  Adeline  —  " 

Tears  choked  her  words  and  flowed  in  such  abun- 
dance that  thej-  wet  the  gloves  on  Crevel's  hands  and 
made  her  next  words,  "  I  need  two  hundred  thousand 
francs,"  almost  as  indistinguishable  in  the  flood  of  weep- 
ing as  the  rocks  brought  down  by  Alpine  torretits  swol- 
len by  the  melting  snows. 

Such  was  the  inexperience  of  virtue  !  Vice  would  have 
asked  nothing,  it  would  have  forced  an  offer  of  all. 
Such  women  as  Madame  Marneffe  await  the  moment 
when  thej'  have  become  indispensable  before  they  show 
themselves  exacting.  Distinguishing  the  words  "two 
hundred  thousand  francs,''  Crevel  understood  the  whole 
matter.  He  raised  the  baroness  gallantl}-,  saying,  in  an 
insolent  tone,  "  Come,  come,  be  calm,  mj-  little  woman," 
—  words  which,  in  her  wild  excitement,  Adehne  did  not 
hear.  The  scene  had  changed  ;  Crevel,  to  use  his  otnl 
language,  was  master  of  the  field. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

CONCI-USION    OF    THE    LIFE   AND    OPINIONS    OF    CELBSTIN 
OKEVEL. 

The  iminensit3'  of  the  sum  demanded  had  so  startling 
an  effect  on  Crevel  that  his  lively  emotion  at  beholding 
a  beautiful  woman  at  his  feet  in  tears  passed  off.  Be- 
sides, no  matter  how  angelic  and  lovel3'  a  woman  maj' 
be,  if  she  weeps  her  beautj'  disappears.  The  Madame 
Marneffes  pretend  to  weep  occasionally'  and  allow  a  tear 
or  two  to  glide  down  their  cheeks  ;  but  dissolve  in  tears 
and  redden  their  ej-es  and  nose  !  —  no,  thej'  never  com- 
mit such  a  fault  as  that. 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear,  be  calm  !  "  said  Crevel,  tak- 
ing her  beautiful  hands  in  his  own  and  patting  them. 
"  Whj'  do  you  ask  me  for  two  hundred  thousand 
francs  ?  what  do  j'ou  want  of  them  ?.  who  are  the}'  for?  " 

"  Don  't  ask  me  for  an  explanation,"  she  said  ;  "  give 
them  to  me.  You  will  save  the  lives  of  three  persons 
and  j-our  children's  honor." 

"And  do  j'ou  believe,  my  little  woman,"  said  Crevel, 
"  that  there  's  a  man  in  all  Paris,  who,  at  the  request  of 
a  woman  who  is  pretty  nearly  erazj',  would  go  hunting, 
hie  et  nunc,  in  a  drawer,  anywhere,  for  two  hundred 
thousand  francs  supposed  to  be  hiding  there  till  she 
happens  to  want  them?.  Is  that  your  idea  of  life  and 
business,  vny  lady  ?  Your  mysterious  beggars  must  be 
pretty  far  gone  ;  send  them  the  sacraments,  for  nobody 

2d 
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in  Paris  except  its  serene  Highness  the  Bank  of  Fiance, 
or  the  illustrious  Xucingen,  or  misers  in  love  -with  gold 
as  other  men  ai-e  with  women,  can  pull  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  francs  out  of  a  hiding-place  on  demand. 
The  civil  list,  civil  as  it  is.  would  ask  you  to  call  again 
to-morrow.  Everybody  makes  the  most  of  his  monej* 
and  turns  it  over  and  over  as  best  he  can.  You  arc 
much  mistaken,  my  dear  angel,  if  you  think  it  is 
the  king,  Louis- Philippe,  who  reigns  over  us,  —  he 
himself  knows  better  than  that.  He  knows,  as  we  all 
do,  that  above  the  charter  sits  enthroned  that  sacred, 
venerable,  solid,  gracious,  kindlj-,  beautiful,  uoble, 
youthful,  and  all-powerful  coin,  —  the  five-franc  piece. 
Now,  my  adorable  angel,  mone\'  exacts  interest ;  its 
whole  business  is  to  look  out  for  interest.  •  God  of  the 
Jews,  thou  rulest  all.'  says  the  great  Raciue.  It  is  the 
everlasting  allegor\'  of  the  golden  calf,  ilen  were  situk- 
jobbers  in  the  daj-s  of  Moses.  It 's  Biblical.  The  golden 
Ci\lf  was  the  first  ledger.  You  don't  know  everything  in 
the  rue  Plumet,  dear  Adeline,"  he  continued.  --The 
Egyptians  loaned  immense  sums  to  the  Hebrews  and 
thej'  chased  the  people  of  God,  not  for  themselves,  but 
for  their  capital."  Crevel  looked  at  the  baroness  as 
if  to  s.\v.  ''That's  witty,  isn't  it?"  '-You  don't 
take  into  consideration  men's  love  for  their  breeches- 
pocket,"  he  continued.  "  Excuse  me.  ]S'ow  listen  if 
you  can,  and  take  in  my  argument.  You  want  two  hun- 
dred thousand  francs?  no  one  can  give  them  without 
changing  investments.  Therefore,  calculate.  To  get 
two  hundred  thousand  francs  ,in  living  money,  that  is 
in  cash,  one  must  sell  out  nearly  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand francs'  worth  of  stock  at  three  per  cent.     Even 
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then  j'ou  can't  get  the  monej'  for  two  days.  That 's  the 
quickest  possible  time.  Now  before  a  man  can  be  per- 
suaded to  give  up  a  fortune, — for  it  is  a  fortune  to 
most  people,  two  hundred  thousand  francs, — he  ought 
to  be  told  where  it  is  going,  and  for  what  reason." 

"  Dear  Crevel,  it  concerns  the  life  of  two  men,  one  of 
whom  will  die  of  grief  and  the  other  will  kill  himself. 
And  also,  it  concerns  me, — I  am  going  mad,  —  am  I 
not  already'  so  ?  " 

/'  No,  no,"  he  said,  laj'ing  his  hand  upon  her  knee  ; 
"  old  Crevel  has  his  price,  now  that  3'ou  have  deigned  to 
think  of  him,  m^'  angel." 

"  You  once  offered  me  a  fortune,"  she  said,  blushing 
and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"Ah,  my  little  woman,  but  that  was  three  years 
ago,"  said  Crevel.  ' '  You  are  more  beautiful  now  than 
I  have  ever  seen  j'ou,"  he  added,  pressing  her  arm  to 
his  heart.  "And  so  you've  kept  me  in  mind,  dear 
creature?  I  wish  j'Ou  had  never  played  the  prude,  for 
that  three  hundred  thousand  francs  j'ou  refused  so 
proudly  went  into  the  pocket  of  another  woman.  I 
loved  you  then  and  1  still  love  you  :  but  let  us  look  back 
to  three  3'ears  ago.  When  I  said  to  jou,  '  I  shall  have 
J'OU,'  what  was  my  object?  Vengeance  on  your  scoun- 
drel of  a  husband.  Since  then,  mj'  dear,  he  has  had  a 
treasure  of  a  woman  for  his  mistress,  a  jewel,  a  pearl,  a 
sh'-boots,  who  was  twentv-three  j-ears  old  then,  for  she 
is  twenty-six  now.  I  felt  it  was  better  fun,  more  the 
thing,  more  Richelieu,  more  Louis  XV.,  more  Corsican, 
to  deprive  him  of  that  charming  creature,  —  who,  by  the 
bjs  never  even  liked  him,  and  has  been  for  three  years 
desperately  in  love  with  your  humble  servant." 
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So  saying,  Crevel,  releasing  Madame  Hulot's  iiands, 
recovered  position.  He  stuck  his  two  thumbs  in  the  arm- 
holes  of  his  waistcoat,  and  flapped  his  torso  with  both 
elbows  as  though  thej-  were  wings,  coufldent  that  he  was 
malsing  himself  both  desirable  and  delightful.  He  seemed 
to  saj',  "  Behold  the  man  you  formerly  discarded." 

"  So,  my  dear  child,  1  am  avenged  and  your  husband 
knows  it.  I  have  categorically  pro^■ed  to  him  that  he 
has  been  fooled, — what  I  call  jockeyed.  Madame 
Marneffe  is  my  mistress,  and  when  the  Sieur  Marnefle 
dies  she  will  be  mj'  wife." 

Madame  Hulot  looked  fixedly  at  Crevel,  though  her 
ej-es  seemed  dazed. 

"  Does  Hector  know  that?"  she  said. 

"Yes,  and  he  went  back  to  her,  and  I  allowed  it,"  an- 
swered Crevel,  "because  Marneffe  insisted  on  being 
promoted  to  the  head  of  his  department.  But  she  swore 
to  me  that  our  baron  should  be  got  rid  of  before  long  in 
a  way  to  prevent  his  ever  reappearing.  And  my  little 
duchess  (for  she  is  a  duchess,  that  woman,  honor  briglit) 
has  kept  her  word.  She  now,  to  use  her  own  witty  lan- 
guage, returns  your  Hector  virtuous  in  perpetuity.  The 
lesson  has  done  him  good,  severe  as  it  is  ;  he  won't  run 
after  actresses  or  well-bred  women  any  more.  I  call 
him  radically  cured  ;  he  has  lieen  rinsed  out  like  a  tea- 
pot. If  you  had  listened  to  old  Crevel  instead  of  mor- 
tifying him  and  turning  him  out  of  your  house,  j^ou 
might  have  had  four  hundred  thousand  francs  ;  for  my 
revenge  has  cost  me  fully  that.  But  I  expect  to  get 
back  the  monej'  when  Marneflfe  dies.  That 's  the  secret 
of  my  extravagance.  I  've  solved  the  problem  of  how 
to  be  a  great  lord  cheaply." 
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"  And  jou  mean  to  give  such  a  mother-itl-law  to  your 
daughter?"  cried  Madame  Hulot. 

"You  don't  know,  Valerie,  madame,"  said  Crevel, 
gravelly,  striliiug  the  attitude  of  his  first  manner.  "  She 
is  well-born,  well-bred,  and  a  lad}'  who  is  held  in  the 
highest  social  estimation.  Onlj-  yesterday  the  vicar  of 
our  parish  dined  with  her.  We  have  just  given — for 
she  is  verj'  pious  —  a  superb  monstrance  to  the  church. 
Oh !  she 's  clever,  witt^-,  d-elightfully  educated,  in  fact, 
she  has  everything  in  her  favor.  As  for  me,  dear  Ade- 
line, I  owe  all  I  am  to  that  charming  woman ;  she  has 
quickened  my  mind  and  refined,  as  you  must  have  ob- 
served, vay  language ;  she  checks  my  little  jokes  and 
puts  words  and  ideas  into  my  head.  I  don't  sa}-  im- 
proper things  anj-  longer.  There  is  a  great  change  in 
me,  as  you  must  have  seen.  She  has  also  roused  my 
ainbition.  I  intend  to  be  a  deput}'  and  I  sba'n't  make  a 
mess  of  it  either ;  I  shall  consult  raj-  Egeria  in  every- 
thing. Great  political  characters  —  Numa  Poiapilius 
and  our  present  illustrious  prime  minister — have  all 
had  their  Sibyls.  Valerie  receives  dozens  of  deputies  ; 
she  is  getting  to  be  influential,  and  now  that  I  am  going 
to  give  her  an  elegant  mansion  and  put  her  in  a  car- 
riage, she  will  become  one  of  the  occult  queens  of  Paris. 
Ah !  a  beautiful  woman  is  a  splendid  engine.  Man}-  a 
time  I  've  thanked  }'ou  for  dismissing  me." 

"  It  is  enough  to  make,one  doubt  the  power  of  God," 
said  Adeline,  whose  indignation  dried  her  tears.  "  But 
no! — divine  justice  must  hover  above  that  woman's 
head." 

"■  You  are  ignorant  of  the  world,  my  good  lad}',"  said 
Crevel,  deeply  affronted.     "  The  world  loves  success  ! 
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What  does  it  care  for  j'our  sublime  virtue  —  whose  price 
is  two  hundred  thousand  francs  !  " 

The  words  increased  Madame  Hulot's  nervous  trem- 
bling. She  saw  that  the  ex-perfumer  was  determined 
to  revenge  himself  upon  her  as  he  had  upon  her  husband  ; 
disgust  rose  in  her  throat  like  nausea,  so  that  she  could 
not  speak. 

"  Mouej-  —  alwaj-s  monej- !  "  she  said  at  last. 

"  I  am  greatly  touched,"  said  Crevel,  reminded  by 
that  word  of  the  woman's  humiliation,  "  to  see  you 
weeping  at  my  feet.  Perhaps  you  won't  believe  me,  but 
if  I  had  the  money  here  in  my  pocket,  it  should  be 
j'ours.     Come,  you  want  that  sum  —  " 

Hearing  these  words,  big  with  two  h;mdred  thousand 
francs,  Adeline  forgot  the  man's  insults  and  fell  into 
the  trap  of  imaginary  success,  which  Crevel  laid  for  her 
intending  to  worm  out  her  secret  and  laugh  over  it  with 
Valerie. 

"  Ah,  1  will  do  anything  !  "  cried  the  unhappy  woman. 
"  Monsieur,  I  will  sell  myself;  I  will  become,  if  I  must, 
another  Valerie  —  " 

"Difficult  for  30U  ! "  said  Crevel.  "Valerie  is  a 
triumph  of  her  species.  M3'  little  woman,  a  virtue  of 
twent3"-five  years'  standing  is  never  attractive  —  and 
yours  seems  to  have  grown  rather  mildewed.  But  I'll 
prove  that  I  still  love  you  ;  you  shall  have  your  two 
hundred  thousand  francs."      • 

Adeline  seized  Crevel's  hand  and  pressed  it  to  her 
heart,  unable  to  articulate  a  word,  while  tears  of  joy 
moistened  her  e3-elashes. 

"  Wait,  wait,  there  are  certain  formalities.  As  for 
me,  I  'm  a  man  of  the  world,  a  good  fellow,  and  with- 
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out  prejudices ;  I  shall  explain  things  plumply.  You 
saj-  30U  wish  to  do  as  Valerie  does,  — very  good.  But 
that's  not  all  that's  necessary  ;  we  must  find  some  one, 
some  Hulot,  some  capitalist,  who  would  be  as  glad  as 
I  would  have  been  three  years  ago  to  give  three  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  for  the  love  of  a  woman  as  well- 
bred  as  —  " 

"  Silence,  Monsieur  Crevel !  "  said  Madame  Hulot,  no 
longer  disguising  her  feelings,  and  letting  her  shame 
overspread  her  face.  "  M3'  punishment  is  greater  than 
my  sin.  M3'  conscience,  repressed  by  the  iron  hand 
of  necessity,  now  cries  out  to  me  that  such  sacrifices^ 
are  impossible.  But  my  pride  has  gone ;  I  cannot  be 
indignant  as  I  once  was  —  I  have  lost  the  right  —  I 
have  offered  myself  to  you  —  I  am  a  prostitute.  Yes, 
I  have  soiled  my  soul,  hitherto  so  pure,  with  a  base 
purpose  and  —  I  am  without  excuse,  I  know  it! — I 
deserve  the  insults  j-ou  put  upon  me  !  God's  will  be 
done  !  If  he  wills  the  death  of  two  beings  fit  to  enter 
his  presence,  let  them  die ;  I  will  mourn  them,  I  will 
praj-  for  them  !  If  he  wills  the  degradation  of  our  fam- 
ily, let  us  bow  before  the  avenging  sword  and  kiss  it, 
for  we  are  Christians.  I  know  how  to  expiate  this 
momentarj'  shame  which  will  torture  me  through  all  the 
corning  j-ears.  It  is  no  longer  Madame  Hulot  who 
speaks  to  you,  it  is  the  poor,  the  humble  sinner,  the 
Christian  woman  whose  heart  from  henceforth  holds  one 
feeling  onl^-,  —  repentance  ;  the  last  of  women  and  the 
first  of  penitents  through  the  magnitude  of  her  evil  deed. 
You  are  the  means  of  my  return  to  reason  ;  through  you 
the  voice  of  God  has  spoken  within  me  ;  I  thank  j'ou  —  " 

She  trembled  with  a  nervous  movement  which,  from 
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that  moment,  never  left  her.  Her  gentle  voice  con- 
trasted with  the  feverish  tones  in  which  she  had  hitherto 
spoken  ;  the  blood  forsook  her  cheeks  ;  she  grew  pallid 
and  her  eyes  were  dr3'. 

"  I  played  my  part  ill,"  she  said,  looking  at  Crevel 
as  the  martyrs  may  have  looked  at  the  proconsul. 
"  True  love,  the  sacred  and  devoted  love  of  a  woman, 
has  other  pleasures  than  those  that  are  sold  in  the  mar- 
ket of  prostitution.  But  whj'  do  I  saj-  these  things  ?  " 
she  exclaimed,  checking  herself,  making,  as  she  did  so, 
one  step  onward  in  the  path  of  perfection,  —  "  thej' 
sound  like  sarcasm,  and  God  knows  I  do  not  mean  that ; 
forgive  me  if  they  seem  so  —  perhaps  it  is  myself  thej^ 
wound,  not  others." 

The  majesty-  of  virtue,  its  celestial  light,  had  swept 
awa}'  the  fleeting  impuritj'  of  the  woman  who,  resplen- 
dent in  the  sacred  beauty  that  belonged  to  her,  seemed, 
even  in  Crevel's  ej'cs,  ennobled.  At  this  moment  she 
was  like  those  figures  of  Eeligion  leaning  on  a  cross 
which  the  old  Venetians  loved  to  paint;  she- exhibited 
to  the  eye  the  grandeur  of  her  sorrows,  and  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  to  which  she  flew  for  refuge  like  a  wounded 
dove.     Crevel  was  awed  and  overcome. 

"  Madame,  I  am  yours  without  conditions,"  he  said, 
3-ielding  to  an  impulse  of  generosity.  "  I  will  look  into 
the  matter,  and — what  is  it  you  want  ?  —  the  impossible  ? 
Well,  j'ou  shall  have  it.  I  will  deposit  my  securities  at 
the  bank,  and  in  two  hours  I  will  bring  you  the  money." 

"  My  God  !  a  miracle  ! "  cried  the  poor  woman,  fall- 
ing on  her  knees. 

She  said  a  prayer  with  such  fervor  that  the  tears  were 
in  Crevel's  ej'es  as  she  rose  from  her  knees. 
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"  Be  my  friend,"  she  said  to  him.  "  You  have  a  soul 
above  j'our  conduct  or  .your  words.  God  gave  j'ou  that 
soul.  Your  ideas  and  your  passions  are  only  of  this 
world.  Oh,  I  will  love  you ! "  she  cried,  with  an  an- 
gelic ardor  that  contrasted  strangely  with  her  patoy 
little  efforts  at  coquetry. 

"  Don  't  tremble  so,"  said  Crevel. 

"  Do  I  tremble?"  she  said,  not  yet  aware  of  the  in- 
firmity that  had  come  upon  her  so  suddenly. 

"  AVh^-,  yes  !  see  !  "  he  exclaimed,  taking  her  arm  and 
showing  her  how  it  twitched.  "  Madame,"  he  said,  re- 
spectfull3-,  "  be  calm,  I  entreat  j-ou  ;  I  will  go  straight 
to  the  bank  —  " 

"  And  return  quickly.  Remember,  dear  friend,"  she 
added,  betraying  her  secret,  "  I  must  prevent  mj'  uncle 
Fischer's  suicide ;  he  is  compromised  through  my  hus- 
band. There,  I  have  told  you  all.  See  what  trust  I 
place  in  j'OU.  Besides,  if  we  are  not  in  time,  —  I  know 
the  marshal ;  he  is  the  soul  of  honor ;  he  would  die  of 
the  disgrace." 

"I  go,"  said  Crevel,  kissing  her  hand.  "But  what 
has  that  poor  Hulot  done  ? " 

"  He  has  robbed  the  State  ! " 

"  Good  God  !  I  will  hurry.  Madame,  I  understand 
J'OU  ;  I  respect  you." 

Crevel  bent  his  knee  and  kissed  the  hem  of  her  dress ; 
then  he  left  the  room,  saying,  '-Expect  me  soon." 

Unhappily,  between  the  rue  Plumet  and  his  own 
house,  where  he  was  to  go  for  his  securities,  Crevel 
passed  through  the  rue  Vanneau,  and  he  could  not  re- 
sist the  desire  to  see  his  little  duchess.  His  face  was 
still  troubled  as  he  entered  the  room  where  Valerie's 
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maid  was  dressing  her  hair.  The  siren  examined  Cre- 
vel  in  the  glass,  and  was  immediately,  like  all  women 
of  her  kind,  displeased  to  see  that  he  was  under  some 
strong  emotion  of  which  she  was  not  the  cause.- 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  hero?"  she  said.  "Is  that 
the  way  to  visit  your  little  duchess.  Before  long  you 
won't  think  me  a  duchess  at  all,  monsieur." 

Crevel  answered  \>y  a  gloom}-  smile,  and  looked  at 
Eeine. 

"  Reine,  m}-  dear,  that  will  do  for  to-da}'.  I  '11  finish 
my  hair  mj-self.    Bring  me  a  morning-gown." 

Reine,  whose  face  was  pitted  with  small-pox  like  a 
colander,  and  who  seemed  to  have  been  born  expressly 
to  be  Valerie's  maid,  smiled  at  her  mistress  and  brought 
the  garment.  Valerie  took  off  her  peignoir  and  slipped 
into  the  loose  gown  like  an  adder  coiling  into  a  tuft  of 
grass. 

"Madame  is  not  at  home  to  any  one?" 

"What  a  question  !"  said  Valerie.  "Now,  my  old  man, 
what  is  it  ?     Have  the  Left  Bank  shares  gone  down  ?  " 

"  No." 

"Has  some  one  outbid  you  on  the  house?" 

"No." 

"  You  think  you  are  not  the  father  of  our  little 
Crevel?" 

"  Nonsense." 

"  Then  I  can't  guess  what  it  is.  If  I  have  got  to 
pull  a  friend's  troubles  out  of  him,  just  as  j'ou  pull 
corks  out  of  champagne  bottles,  I  give  up.  Go  away ; 
you  annoj'  me." 

"Oh,  it  is  nothing,  —  only  I  must  get  two  hundred 
thousand  francs  within  an  hour." 
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"  You  can  get  them  easil}'.  I  have  n't  used  the  fifty 
thousand  we  got  through  the  Hulot  indictment,  and  I 
can  easily  borrow  fifty  thousand  more  from  Henri." 

"  Henri  !  alwa3-s  Henri  I  "  growled  Crevel. 

"  Do  you  think,  my  budding  Machiavelli,  that  I  shall 
dismiss  Henri?  Does  France  disband  her  navy  ?  Henri! 
he  is  a  dagger  in  a  sheath  hanging  on  a  nail.  That  fel- 
low," she  cried,  "helps  me  to  find  out  if  you  love  me, 
—  and  j'ou  don't  love  me  this  morning." 

"Not  love  3'ou,  Valerie!"  exclaimed  Crevel.  "I 
love  J'OU  better  than  a  million !  " 

"  That  is  not  enough,"  she  said,  springing  on  his 
knee,  and  twining  both  arms  around  his  neck;  "I 
must  be  loved  like  ten  millions,  —  like  all  the  gold  on 
earth,  and  more  too.  Henri  could  n't  be  with  me  five 
minutes  without  telling  all  that  was  in  his  heart.  Come, 
what 's  the  matter,  mj-  old  darling  ?  Unpack  j-our 
troubles.  Tell  all,  and  quickly  too,  to  your  little  pet." 
And  she  wafted  her  hair  lightly  across  his  face  as  she 
pinched  his  nose.  "  How  can  a  man  have  such  a  nose 
as  that,"  she  cried,  "  and  keep  a  secret  from  his  Va-va- 
[the  nose  went  to  the  right]  16-le-  [to  the  left]  ri-rie 
[the  nose  recovered  position]  ?  " 

"Well,  I  have  just  seen — ■"  Crevel  stopped  and 
looked  at  Madame  Marneffe.  "Valerie,  my  treasure, 
J'OU  promise  me,  on  your  honor,  not' to  rejoeat  a  word 
of  what  1  tell  j-ou?" 

"  Honor  bright,  mayor  !  "  she  said.  "  See  !  I  raise 
my  hand  —  and  mj-  foot!"  And  she  pirouetted  in  a 
way  to  drive  Crevel  beside  himself  from  his  head  to  his 
heels. 

"  I  have  just  seen  virtue  in  despair." 
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"  Who  is  virtuous?  and  what  is  despair?  "  she  cried, 
nodding  her  head  and  crossing  her  arms  h  la  Napoleon. 

"  I  am  speaking  of  poor  Madame  Hulot ;  she  wants 
two  hundred  thousand  francs.  If  she  can't  get  them 
the  old  marshal  and  her  uncle  Fischer  will  blow  their 
brains  out ;  and  as  you  are  partlj-  the  cause  of  it,  mj^ 
little  duchess,  I  am  going  to  repair  damages.  She  is  a 
good  women,  a  saint,  —  I  know  her,  she  '11  pa}-  me  back." 

At  the  name  of  Hulot  and  the  mention  of  the  money, 
Valerie's  eyes  emitted  a  look  through  their  long  lashes 
like  the  flash  of  a  cannon  through  its  smoke. 

"  What  has  the  old  woman  done  to  make  you  pity 
her  ?     Has  she  shown  j'ou  her  —  her  —  religion  ?  " 

"  Don't  make  fun  of  her,  dearest,  she  is  a  noble,  pious, 
saintly  woman,  worthy  of  all  respect." 

"And  I  am  not!"  said  Valerie,  with  a  dangerous 
look. 

"  I  did  n't  say  that,"  answered  Crevel,  comprehending 
how  the  praise  of  virtue  must  stab  Madame  Marnefle. 

"I'm  pious  too,"  said  Valerie,  moving  awaj'  from 
Crevel  and  sitting  down  in  an  armchair;  "  but  I  don't 
make  a  trade  of  my  religion ;  I  hide  in  a  corner  when  I 
go  to  church." 

She  was  silent  and  paid" no  further  attention  to  Crevel. 
Made  excessively  uneasj',  that  worthy  planted  liimself 
in  front  of  her  chair,  and  beheld  her  lost  in  the  painful 
thoughts  he  had  so  foolishlj'  evoked. 

"  Valerie,  mj'  little  angel !  " 

No  answer.  A  problematical  tear  was  furtivelj'  wiped 
away. 

"  One  word,  my  pet." 

"  Monsieur !  " 
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"  What  are  you  thinking  of  ? " 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  Crevel,  I  am  thinking  of  the  day  of 
my  first  communion.  I  was  beautiful !  I  was  pure  !  I 
was  innocent,  immaculate  !  Ah  !  if  an}'  one  had  gone  to 
my  mother  then  and  said,  '  Your  daughter  will  be  a 
profligate,  she  will  deceive  her  husband,  she  will  sell 
herself  to  Crevel  to  betray  Hulot,  two  wicked  old  men, 
—  horrors  !  she  would  have  died  before  the  end  of  the 
speech,  —  ^he  loved  me  so." 

"  Be  calm." 

"  You  don't  know  how  one  must  love  a  man  before  we 
can  silence  the  remorse  that  wrings  the  heart  of  an 
adulteress.  I  am  sorry  Eeine  is  not  here ;  she  could 
tell  yoa  that  she  found  mte  this  morning  praj-ing  to  God 
with  tears  in  my  ej-es.  I  never  mock  at  religion,  Mon- 
sieur Crevel ;  did  you  ever  hear  me  saj-  one  disrespectful 
word  on  that  subject  ?  " 

Crevel  made  a  gesture  of  approbation. 

"  I  won't  allow  them  to  be  said  before  me.  I  seoflF  at 
much,  —  at  kings,  judges,  marriage,  love,  young  girls, 
old  men  ;  but  religion,  the  church,  God,  never  !  I  stop 
there.  I  know  I  do  evil ;  I  know  I  am  risking  my  sal- 
vation for  j-ou,  and  j-et  3'ou  doubt  my  love  — " 

Crevel  clasped  his  hands. 

"Ah,  you  need  to  look  into  my  heart  and  measure 
the  strength  of  my  convictions  before  j-ou  can  realize 
what  I  have  sacrificed  for  j^ou.  I  feel  within  me  the 
soul  of  the  Magdalen  ;  see  how  I  surround  mj'self  with 
priests,  what  gifts  I  make  to  the  altar!  My  mother 
brought  me  up  in  tke  Catholic  faith  —  I  know  God.  It 
is  to  us  sinners  that  he  speaks  in  terrifying  tones." 

Valerie   wiped  away  two  tears  which   were   rolling 
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down  her  cheeks.  Crevel  was  dismayed  ;  Madame  Mar- 
neffe  rose,  wildly  excited. 

"  My  treasure,  be  calm.     You  frighten  me." 

She  fell  on  her  knees. 

'.'My  God!"  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands,  "  I  am 

not  a  bad  woman.      Deign  to  seek  thj'  lost  lamb,  aflfliet 

her,  beat  her  with  manj'  stripes,  take  her  from  the  paths 

of  wickedness  and  adultery, — gladly  will  she  hide  in 

•  thy  bosom,  happy  in  returning  to  the  fold." 

She  rose  from  her  knees,  looked  at  Crevel ;  the  man 
trembled  at  her  glazed  eyes. 

"  And  then,  oh,  Crevel !  I  am  frightened  sometimes. 
God's  justice  falls  in  this  world  as  well  as  in  that  to 
come.  What  can  I  hope  from  God  ?  Vengeance  is  his 
upon  the  guiltj-,  and  who  knows  when  and  where  it  may 
fall?  All  misfortunes  which  fools  are  unable  to  explain 
are  expiations.  That  is  what  mj'  mother  told  nic  on  her 
dying  bed,  speaking  of  old  age.  Oh  !  if  I  lost  j'ou,"  she 
cried,  seizing  Crevel  and  clasping  him  with  savage  en- 
ergy, "  what  would  become  of  me?     I  should  die." 

Madame  Marneffe  released  Crevel  and  once  more 
knelt  before  her  chair,  joined  her  hands,  and,  in  that 
ravishing  attitude,  she  said  with  incredible  unction  the 
following  prayer :  — 

"And  you,  Saint  Valerie,  my  protectress,  why  do 
you  not  oftener  visit  the  pillow  of  her  who  was  sacredly 
confided  to  your  care?  Oh,  come  to-night  as  .you  have 
come  this  morning  !  Inspire  me  with  holy  thoughts  ; 
help  me  to  abandon  evil  waj's,  —  to  renounce,  like  Mag- 
dalen, deceitful  joys,  the  pomps  o^  life,  and — him  — 
I  love." 

"  My  darling  !  "  cried  Crevel. 
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"No  longer  your  darling,"  she  said,  turning  away 
with  the  pride  of  virtue,  her  eyes  moist  with  tears,  dig- 
nified, cold,  almost  indifferent.  "  Leave  me,"  she  said  ; 
"I  know  mj-  diit}-,  —  I  must  belong  only  to  mj-  hus- 
band. He  is  dying,  and  yet  how  do  I  treat  him  ?  I 
have  deceived  him  at  the  very  verge  of  his  grave.  He 
thinks  your  son  is  his.  I  will  tell  him  the  truth  ;  I  will 
begin  by  seeking  his  pardon  before  I  ask  that  of  God. 
Monsieur  Crevel,  we  must  part.  Farewell,"  she  said, 
standing  erect  and  offering  him  an  icy  hand  ;  "  farewell. 
vay  friend,  may  we  meet  in  a  better  world.  You  owe 
me  pleasures,  —  criminal  alas  !  — but  now  T  need  —  j'cs 
I  must  have  —  your  esteem.'' 

Crevel  melted  into  tears. 

"Oh!  j'ou  old  ninny,"  she  cried,  with  an  infernal 
burst  of  laughter,  "I  am  showing  you  how  pious  women 
go  to  work  to  get  two  hundred  thousand  francs  out  of 
you.  And  you,  who  talk  about  Kichelieu,  the  original 
of  Lovelace,  j'ou  let  j-ourself  be  taken  in  by  such  chaff 
as  that !  I  could  have  got  two  hundred  thousand  francs 
out  of  you  then  if  I  had  kept  on,  yoxx  old  fool.  Take 
care  of  your  money  in  future.-  If  yon  have  more  than 
j-ou  want,  it  belongs  to  me.  If  3'ou  give  two  sous  to 
that  respectable  old  woman  who  plaj-s  the  pious  because 
she  is  fift^'-seven  3-ears  old,  I  '11  never  see  you  again,  and 
you  can  take  her  in  place  of  me.  I  know  j'ou  will 
come  back  to  me  the  next  day  sore  all  over  from  her 
angular  charms." 

"It  is  true,"  said  Crevel,  "that  two  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  is  a  good  deal  of  money." 

"Those  pious  women  have  good  appetites.  They  sell 
their  sermons  for  more  than  we  can  get  for  the  only 
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sure  thing  on  earth,  and  that  is  pleasure.  You  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  30urself,  old  man,  }ou  who  are  not 
given  to  giving,  for  you  never  gave  me  two  hundred 
thousand  francs  \'et." 

"Yes,  1  have,"  said  Crevel ;  "the  little  house  has 
cost  more  tlian  that." 

"  So  30U  are  worth  four  hundred  thousand,  are  you?" 
she  said ,  with  a  reflective  air. 

"No." 

"  Well,  if  j'ou  lend  that  old  horror  two  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  on  my  house,  it  wiU  be  a  crime  of  leze- 
Valerie." 

"  But  just  listen  to  me." 

"  If  you  give  that  money  to  some  stupid  philanthropic 
invention  j-ou'll  be  thought  a  man  of  ideas,"  shfe  said, 
growing  animated,  "and  I  shall  be  the  first  to  advise 
3'ou  to  do  so,  because  you  are  such  an  innocent  yo\x 
could  never  write  political  books  and  make  a  reputation 
—  3-ou  haven't  st3'le  enough  !  But  you  might  pose  like 
others  in  tlie  same  case,  who  gild  their  name  with  glory 
b3'  sticking  it  at  the  head  of  some  social,  moral,  national, 
or  universal  affair  ^  benevolence  is  out  of  the  question, 
it  is  poor  style  just  now  ;  liberated  convicts  (about  whom 
the3'  made  more  fuss  than  over  the  honest  poor  devils) 
have  had  their  da3'.  I  would  like  to  see  you  employ- 
that  two  hundred  thousand  francs  on  something  more 
important,  something  really  useful.  If  they  were  to  call 
3-ou  a  second  Mont3'on  should  n't  I  be  proud !  But  to 
throw  two  hundred  thousand  francs  into  a  basin  of  holy- 
water  and  lend  them  to  a  sanctimonious  old  woman  de- 
serted by  her  husband,  for  any  reason,  I  don't  care  what, 
is  an  absolute  stupidit3-  which,  in  this  y-ear  of  grace, 
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could  germinate  onl^-  in  the  skull  of  an  ex-perfumer ! 
It  smells  of  the  counter!  You  wouldn't  dare  look  at 
jour  face  in  the  glass  the  next  day.  Go  and  put  j'our 
mone}-  in  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  don't  come  here  again 
without  the  receipt  for  it.     Go  —  at  once  —  quick  !  " 

She  pushed  Crevel  bj'  the  shoulders  out  of  the  room, 
noticing  that  his  natural  avarice  had  once  more  blos- 
somed on  his  face.  When  the  outer  door  was  closed, 
she  said  aloud,  "  There  's  Lisbeth  avenged  and  doubly 
avenged.  What  a  pity  she  has  gone,  we  should  have 
had  such  fun  over  it !  Ha,  ha  !  so  the  old  woman  wants 
to  take  the  bread  out  of  my  mouth !  I  '11  shake  her 
well  for  that !  " 


26 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

A.   BRIEF   DUEL   BETWEEN    MarICHAL    HulOT,    CoMTE   DE 

forzheim,  and  his  excellency  monseignedr  lb 
Marechal  Cottin,  Prince  de  Wissembourg,  Ddc 
d'Orfano,  minister  of  war. 

Marechal  Hulot,  considering  himself  obliged  to  live 
in  a  manner  becoming  to  the  highest  military  dignitj', 
occupied  a  fine  house  in  the  rue  du  Mont-Parnasse,  a 
street  which  contains  two  or  three  princelj-  mansions. 
Though  he  hired  the  whole  house  he  occupied  only  the 
ground-floor.  When  Lisbeth  came  to  live  with  him  she 
proposed  to  sub-let  the  first  floor,  which,  she  said,  would 
pay  the  rent  of  the  whole  house  and  the  count  would 
get  his  own  apartment  for  next  to  nothing  ;  but  the  old 
soldier  refused.  For  the  last  few  months  manj'  anxious 
thoughts  had  passed  through  his  mind.  He  had  guessed 
his  sister-in-law's  povertj-  and  suspected  the  evils  which 
led  to  it,  without  being  able  to  detect  their  cause.  The 
old  man,  by  nature  serene  and  joj'ous,  had  of  late  grown 
taciturn  and  anxious  ;  he  believed  that  his  house  might 
some  day  be  a  refuge  for  the  baroness  and  her  daughter, 
and  he  was  keeping  the  first  floor  of  it  for  them.  The 
smallness  of  his  fortune  was  so  well  known  that  the 
minister  of  war,  the  Prince  de  Wissembourg,  had  forced 
his  old  comrade  to  accept  an  indemnity  of  equipment. 
Hulot  employed  the  monej*  in  furnishing  the  ground- 
floor,  where  all  was  in  keeping  with  his  rank ;  for  he 
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did  not  choose,  he  said,  to  carry  a  marshal's  baton  afoot. 
The  house  had  belonged,  under  the  empire,  to  a  senator  ; 
the  salons  on  the  ground-floor,  decorated  with  great 
magnificence  in  white  and  gold  with  bas-reliefs,  were  in 
good  preservation.  The  marshal  added  fine  old  furni- 
ture of  the  same  period.  In  the  coach-house  he  kept  a 
carriage,  with  batons  painted  on  the  panels  in  saltire, 
and  hired  horses  whenever  he  desired  to  drive  in  state 
either  to  the  ministrj',  or  the  palace,  or  to  any  public 
ceremonj'  or  fete.  For  the  last  thirty  years  an  old 
soldier,  now  sixtj'  jears  old,  had  been  his  valet,  and  the 
man's  sister  was  cook  to  the  establishment ;  this  econo- 
mical mode  of  living  enabled  the  count  to  laj'  by  some 
ten  thousand  francs  towards  the  little  fortune  he  meant 
to  leave  Hortense.  The  old  man  went  ever}-  daj-  on 
foot  from  the  rue  du  Mont-Parnasse  to  the  rue  Plumet. 
All  the  old  Invalides  ranged  themselves  in  line  and 
saluted  him  as  he  passed  ;  and  the  marshal  rewarded 
them  with  a  friendlj-  smile. 

"  Why  do  you  salute  the  like  of  him?"  said  a  j'oung 
workman,  one  day  to  an  old  captain  of  the  Invalides. 

"I'll  tell  you,  you  j'oung  scamp,"  said  the  old  offi- 
cer. The  j'outh  struck  an  attitude  of  resignation  to  his 
garrulit}-. 

"  In  1809,"  continued  the  Invalide,  "  we  were  cover- 
ing the  flank  of  the  Grand  Army  under  command  of  the 
Emperor  in  person,  on  the  march  to  Vienna.  We  came 
to  a  bridge  defended  hy  a  triple  battery  of  cannon,  three 
redoubts,  a,s  it  were,  placed  one  above  the  other  on  the 
rocks  and  commanding  the  bridge.  We  were  under  the 
orders  of  Marechal  Massena.  I,  here  present,  was  then 
colonel  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  Guard,  and  I  marched 
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witt  the  line.  Our  columns  were  on  one  side  of  the 
river,  the  batteries  on  the  other.  Three  times  we  at- 
tempted the  bridge,  three  times  the  columns  balked. 
'  Send  for  Hulot ! '  cried  Massena  ;  '  none  but  he  and 
his  men  can  swallow  that  morsel ! '  We  were  brought 
up.  The  last  general  who  had  tried  and  failed  stopped 
Hulot,  under  fire,  clogging  the  wa}',  to  tell  him  how 
to  manage.  '  I  don't  want  advice,  but  the  room  to 
pass,'  said  the  general,  springing  upon  the  bridge  at 
the  head  of  his  column  —  r-r-rah !  and  thirty  cannon 
pelted  us  !  — " 

"  Thunder  !  "  cried  the  workman,  "  it  must  have  made 
cripples  of  a  good  manj'  of  you  ! " 

"  If  you  had  heard  him  say  those  words,  tranquillj^,  as  I 
did,  my  little  man,  you  'd  salute  him  to  the  ground.  The 
affair  never  made  the  noise  of  the  bridge  at  Areola,  but 
it  was  n't  less  fine.  We  followed  Hulot,  ou  the  run,  into 
the  batteries !  —  Honor  to  those  who  staj-ed  there," 
said  the  veteran,  lifting  his  hat.  "  The  kaiserlicJcs 
were  stunned  by  the  blow,  and  that 's  why  the  Emperor 
made  the  old  man  you  saw  count ;  he  honored  us  all 
in  our  chief,  and  the  present  government  has  done  well 
to  make  him  marshal  of  France." 

"  Long  live  the  marshal !  "  cried  the  workman. 

"  No  use  shouting,  my  lad ;  he  can 't  hear  you ; 
those  cannons  deafened  him  !  " 

This  anecdote  will  give  an  idea  of  the  respect  in 
which  the  old  army  held  Marechal  Hulot,  whose  re- 
publican opinions  won,  besides,  the  popular  sympathies 
of  his  neighborhood. 

The  sorrow  which  now  entered  that  pure  and  calm 
and  noble  soul  was  grievous  to  behold.     Madame  Hulot 
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endeavored  to  deceive  him,  and  hid  the  full  truth  as 
best  she  could  with  her  womanly  tact.  During  this 
disastrous  morning  the  marshal,  who,  like  all  old  men, 
slept  little,  had  heard  from  Lisbeth  certain  facts  about 
his  brother.  "We  may  well  believe  that  the  old  maid 
was  delighted  to  have  him  draw  from  her  a  confi- 
dence she  had  been  longing  to  give  since  her  arrival 
in  his  house  ;  it  strengthened  the  prospects  of  her  own 
marriage. 

"Your  brother  is  incorrigible !  "  said  Lisbeth,  shout- 
ing into  the  marshal's  best  ear. 

The  sharp,  clear  voice  of  the  Lorraine  peasant-woman 
enabled  her  to  converse  with  the  old  man.  She  strained 
her  lungs,  never  over-strong,  in  the  effort  to  show  her 
future  husband  that  he  would  never  be  deaf  with  her. 

"To  keep  three  mistresses,"  exclaimed  the  marshal, 
"  while  he  had  an  Adehne  !     Poor  Adeline  !  " 

"  If  you  would  take  my  advice,"  said  Lisbeth,  "  j-ou 
would  use  your  influence  with  the  Prince  de  Wissem- 
bourg  to  obtain  some  honorable  situation  for  my  cousin 
Adeline.  She  needs  it ;  the  baron's  salarj'  is  mortgaged 
for  tlu-ee  years." 

"  1  will  go  and  see  him  at  once,"  he  replied.  "  I  will 
find  out  what  he  thinks  of  my  brother,  and  ask  him  to 
use  his  influence  for  mj-  sister.  Where  could  we  find  a 
suitable  employment  for  her?  " 

"  A  number  of  charitable  ladies  have  formed  an  as- 
sociation for  benevolent  works  under  the  auspices  of  the 
archbishop.  They  want  some  visitors,  whom  they  em- 
ploj^  at  suitable  salaries,  to  ascertain  the  real  needs. of 
the  applicants  for  relief.  Such'work  would  just  suit  my 
dear  Adeline  ;  her  heart  would  be  in  it." 
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"Send  for  the  horses!"  said  the  marshal,  "I  will 
dress  and  go  —  to  Neuilly,  if  necessary." 

"  How  he  loves  her ! "  thought  Bette.  "  Is' she  to  be 
ever  in  m}'  waj'  ?  " 

Lisbeth  was  already  domineering  over  the  household, 
—  but  out  of  sight  of  the  marshal.  She  had  taken  to 
herself  a  waiting- woman,  and  displayed  all  the  med- 
dlesomeness of  an  old  maid  in  spying  about  her  and 
demanding  an  account  of  expenditures,  in  the  inter- 
ests, she  said,  of  the  dear  marshal.  She  was  quite  as 
republican  as  he  was  ;  pleasing  him  thus  on  his  demo- 
cratic side,  and  flattering  him  in  other  ways  with  amaz- 
ing abilitj'.  For  the  last  two  weeks  the  old  man,  who 
now  fared  better  and  was  looked  after  by  his  new  house- 
keeper as  a  child  bj-  its  mother,  had  come  to  regard 
Bette  as  in  part  the  realization  of  his  wishes. 

"  ily  dear  marechal,"  she  said,  accompanj'ing  him  to 
the  portico  when  the  carriage  came  to  the  door,  "  do 
pray  pull  up  the  windows,  don't  sit  in  a  draught,  —  for 
my  sake  !  " 

The  Marechal,  a  true  old  bachelor,  who  had  never 
been  petted  in  his  life,  smiled  at  her,  although  his  heart 
was  aching. 

At  the  same  moment  Baron  Hulot  was  also  making 
his  way  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Marechal  Pi-ince  de  Wis- 
sembourg,  who  had  sent  for  him.  Though  there  was 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  fact  that  the  minister 
should  send  for  one  of  his  directors,  Hulot's  con- 
science was  so  uneasy  that  he  fancied  he  saw  some- 
thing cold  and  forbidding  in  the  face  of  Mitouflet,  the 
messenger. 

"Mitouflet,  how  is  the   prince?"   he  said,   closing 
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Ms   office   door   and   overtaking   the    clerk,   who   had 
walked  on. 

"  He  must  have  a  crow  to  pick  with  you,  Monsieur  Ic 
baron,"  said  Mitouflet, ' '  for  his  voice  and  ej'es  and  face 
are  —  tempestuous." 

Hulot  became  livid,  and  was  silent.  He  crossed  the 
antechamber  and  the  salons,  and  reached  the  cabinet 
with  a  beating  heart.  The  Mar^chal,  now  seventy  years 
of  age,  with  perfectly  white  hair  and  a  brown,  leathery 
face,  like  many  old  men  of  his  age,  was  distinguished  by  a 
noble  brow  of  such  amplitude  that  the  imagination  could 
see  a  whole  battle-field  written  out  upon  it.  Beneath 
this  broad  cupola,  covered  with  snow,  glittered  two  eyes 
of  Napoleonic  blue,  ordinarily  sad,  now  full  of  bitter 
memories  and  regrets,  and  always  shaded  by  the  pro- 
jecting arch  of  his  e^-cbrows,  which  were  verj'  promi- 
nent. This  rival  of  Bernadotte  had  hoped  to  ascend 
a  throne.  His  eyes  flashed  lightning  when  some  noble 
sentiment  filled  his  soul ;  his  voice,  usually  hollow, 
grew  strident  at  such  times.  When  angiy,  the  prince 
fell  back  into  the  habits  of  the  camp,  and  his  lan- 
guage became  that  of  sub-lieutenant  Cottin ;  nothing, 
restrained  him.  On  entering  the  room  Hulot  d'Ervy  be- 
_^held  the  old  lion  standing  before  the  fireplace,  with  his 
hair  tangled  like  a  mane,  his  eyebrows  contracted,  his 
shoulders  resting  on  the  mantle-shelf,  and  his  thoughts 
apparently  absent. 

,     "At  your  orders,  prince,"  said  Hulot,  attempting  an 
easy  air. 

The  marshal  looked  fixedly  at  the  director  without 
saying  a  word  during  the  time  it  took  Hulot  to  come 
from  the  doorway  to  within  a  few  feet  of  him.     This 
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leaden  look  was  like  the  ej'e  of  God.  The  baron  could 
not  endure  it  ;  he  lowered  his  own  ej-es  confusedly. 
"He  knows  all!"  thought  he. 

"Does  jour  conscience  warn  you?"  demanded  the 
marshal,  in  a  stern  and  hoUow  voice. 

"It  warns  me,  prince,  that  I  have  probably  done 
wrong  to  order  those  raids  in  Algeria  without  consult- 
ing you.  At  my  age,  and  with  my  tastes,  I  am  without 
fortune,  after  a  service  of  fortj'-five  years.  You  know 
the  principles  of  the  four  hundred  Elected  of  France. 
Those  gentlemen  are  envious  of  all  positions ;  they  cut 
down  the  salaries  of  everybody,  even  the  ministers,  as 
you  know.  Useless  to  ask  them  to  help  an  old  sol- 
dier out  of  his  difficulties.  What  can  you  expect  of 
men  who  pay  their  own  civil  service  as  they  do ;  who 
give  thirtj'  sous  a  day  to  the  Toulon  laborers,  when 
no  man  can  support  a  family  on  less  than  forty ;  men 
who  never  reflect  on  the  iniquity  of  paying  clerks  six 
hundred  to  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  francs  a 
j-ear  to  do  their  work ;  and  who  covet  our  places  for 
themselves  if  the  salaries  amount  to  forty  thousand?  — 
fellows,  in  short,  who  refuse  to  the  crown  erown-prop- 
ert}-,  coniiscated  to  the  crown  in  1830,  when  it  was 
asked  of  them  for  a  prince  in  distress  !  If  you  had  no 
fortune,  like  my  brother,  prince,  they  would  let  j'ou 
vegetate  on  a  paltry  salarj-,  without  remembering  that 
jou  saved  the  Grand  Army  (and  I  with  you)  in  the 
swamps  of  Poland." 

"You  have  robbed  the  State!"  said  the  marshal. 
"You  are  in  danger  of  a  criminal  prosecution!  You 
are  no  better  than  a  cashier  who  steals  from  a  bank ! 
and  you  dare  to  treat  the  matter  with  such  levity  ?  " 
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"  But  what  a  diflference,  monseigneur!  "  cried  Hulot. 
"  Did  I  put  xay  hands  on  any  money  that  was  entrusted 
tome?" 

"  When  a  man  commits  such  infamies,"  said  the 
marshal,  "  he  is  doubly  guilty.  You  have  shamefully 
compromised  the  administration,  which  up  to  this  time 
has  been  the  cleanest  in  Europe  ;  and  you  did  it,  mon- 
sieur, for  two  hundred  thousand  francs  and  a  wanton  ! " 
continued  the  marshal,  in  a  terrible  voice.  "  You  are  a 
councillor  of  state ;  but  the  poor  soldier  who  sells  the 
property  of  his  regiment  is  put  to  death  !  Colonel  Pou- 
tin,  of  the  Second  Lancers,  told  me  a  case  in  point :  One 
of  his  men  at  Saverne  loved  an  Alsatian  woman  who 
wanted  a  shawl;' she  made  such  a  fuss  that  the  poor 
devil,  on  the  point  of  being  promoted  sergeant-major 
after  twentj'  j-ears'  service,  —  a  man  who  was  an  honor 
to  the  service,  —  sold  some  property  belonging  to  the 
regiment  to  get  the  shawl.  Do  you  know  what  he  did. 
Baron  Hulot?  He  powdered  the  glass  of  his  window 
and  swallowed  it,  and  died  in  eleven  hours  in  the  hos- 
pital. Endeavor,  j'ourself,  to  die  of  an  apoplexj^,  if  you 
wish  to  save  your  honor  —  " 

Hulot  looked  at  the  old  warrior  with  a  haggard  eye. 
The  marshal,  recognizing  a  coward  in  that  glance, 
flushed  red,  and  his  ej'es  gleamed. 

"  Do  not  desert  me  !  "  stammered  Hulot. 

At  this  moment  Marechal  Hulot,  hearing  that  his  , 
brother  and  the  minister  were  alone  together,  thought 
himself  free  to  enter.     With  the  directness  of  deaf  per- 
sons, he  went  straight  up  to  the  prince. 

"Oh!"  cried  the  latter,  "I  know  what  you  have 
come  for,  old  friend  ;  but  it  is  useless  !  " 
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"Useless?  "  repeated  Marechal  Hulot,  who  heard  only 
that  one  word. 

"  Yes.  You  have  come  to  speak  about  your  brother ; 
but  do  you  know  what  j'our  brother  is  ?  " 

"  My  brother?  "  asked  the  deaf  man. 

"  He  is  a  villain,  a  damned  scoundrel,  unworthy  of 
you  !  " 

The  Mart^chal's  anger  flashed  from  his  eyes  in  a  light- 
ning glance  which,  like  that  of  Napoleon,  blasted  the 
brains  and  the  wills  of  those  about  him. 

"  You  lie,  Cottin  !  "  replied  the  other  marshal,  turning 
livid.  "  Cast  awaj'  your  rank  as  I  cast  mine  I  —  I  am  at 
your  orders." 

The  prince  went  straight  to  his  old  comrade,  looked 
at  him  fixedly,  and  said  in  his  ear  as  he  grasped  his 
hand,  "Are  yon  a  man?" 

"  You  shall  see  that  I  am." 

"Then,  command  yourself!  j'ou  have  to  bear  the 
worst  misfortune  that  could  befall  j'ou." 

The  prince  turned  to  the  table,  took  up  a  written 
report,  and  gave  it  to  the  old  man  saj-ing,  "  Read  that !  " 

Comte  Forzheim  read  the  following  letter,  which  ac- 
companied the  report :  — 

[Confidential.] 

To  His  Excellency  the  President 
«  of  the  Council: 

Algiers, . 

My  dear  .Prince,  —  We  are  saddled  with  an  extremely 
unpleasant  business,  as  you  will  see  from  the  accompanying 
report. 

To  sum  it  up,  —  Baron  Hulot  d'Ervy  has  sent  one  of  his 
UQoles  to  the  p'ovince  of  O for  certain  swindling  transac- 
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tions  in  the  matter  of  grain  and  forage,  and  has  used  his 
office  to  appoint  a  storekeeper  named  Chardin,  who  plays 
into  their  hands.  This  storelveeper  made  a  confession  to  shift 
the  blame  from  his  own  rfioulders,  and  has  ended  by  running 
away.  The  procureur  du  roi,  not  aware  that  any  bfit  subal- 
terns were  concerned,  has  followed  the  case  up  harshly; 
Johann  Fischer,  your  director's  uncle,  was  arrested  on  a 
criminal  charge  and  committed  suicide  in  prison. 

The  matter  would  have  ended  there  if  Fischer,  evidently 
an  honest  man  deceived  by  his  nephew  and  the  storekeeper, 
had  not  been  so  rash  as  to  write  to  Baron  Hulot.  This  letter 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  procureur  and  so  amazed  him  that 
he  brought  it  to  me."  It  would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  the  ad- 
ministration to  be  forced  to  arrest  and  convict  a  councillor 
of  state  and  a  director  in  the  War  office,  a  man  who  has,  more- 
over, done  good  and  loyal  service  —  for  the  fact  is,  he  saved 
us  all  after  Berdsina  by  reorganizing  the  administration  of 
the  army  —  I  therefore  requested  the  procureur  to  send  me 
the  papers;  which  I  herewith  refer  to  you. 

Must  we  let  the  matter  take  its  course  ?  Or,  the  actual 
criminal  being  dead,  shall  we  smother  the  matter  by  con- 
victing the  storekeeper  in  default? 

The  procureur  du  roi  is  willing  that  the  matter  be  left  t& 
your  management.  Baron  Hulot  d'Ervy  is  domiciled  in 
Paris,  and  the  charge  would  therefore  be  made  legally  in  j'our 
courts.  We  take  this  I'ather  equivocal  means  to  rid  ourselves, 
momentarily,  of  the  difficulty. 

One  thing  more,  my  dear  Marechal ;  I  must  beg  of  you  to 
act  promptly.  A  great  deal  is  being  said  already  about  this 
wretched  business,  which  will  do  us  still  more  harm  if  the 
guilt  of  the  chief  criminal  (now  known  only  to  the  procureur 
du  roi,  the  juge  d' instruction,  the  prosecutor-general  and  my- 
self) gets  abroad. 

Here  the  paper  fell  from  the  marshal's  fingers.  He 
looked  at  his  brother  and  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  read 
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the  report ;  but  he  searched  for  Johann  Fischer's  letter 
and,  having  read  it,  gave  it  to  the  baron. 

Prison  at  O . 

Nephew,  when  you  read  these  words  I  shall  not  be  living. 
Do  not  be  uneasy;  no  proofs  can  be  found  against  you.  I 
dead,  and  your  Jesuit  of  a  storekeeper  out  of  the  way,  the 
charges  fall  to  the  ground.  The  thought  of  our  dear  Adeline, 
who  owes  her  happiness  to  you,  makes  death  sweet  to  me. 
You  need  not  send  the  two  hundred  thousand  francs. 
Farewell. 

This  letter  will  reach  you  by  a  man  on  whose  fidelity  I  can 
rely. 

JoHANN  Fischer. 

"  I  beg  j'Our  pardon,"  said  Marechal  Hulot  with  touch- 
ing dignity  to  the  Prince  de  Wissembourg.  -'How 
much  did  you  take?  "  he  asked,  turning  with  severitj'  to 
his  brother. 

"Two  hundred  thousand  francs.'' 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  the  marshal,  addressing  the 
minister,  "you  shall  have  that  sum  in  less  than  forty- 
eight  hours.  It  shall  never  be  said  that  a  man  bearing 
the  name  of  Hulot  has  wronged  the  State  to  the  value 
of  a  penny." 

"  AVhat  nonsense  !  "  said  the  prince  ;  "  I  know  where 
the  money  is,  and  I  shall  recover  it.  —  Write  j'our  res- 
ignation, and  ask  to  be  retired,"  he  continued,  address- 
ing the  baron  and  flinging  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper 
towards  the  end  of  the  table  at  which  the  latter  was  sit- 
ting, his  legs  shaking  under  him.  "  It  would  bring  shame 
upon  all  of  us  if  we  should  prosecute  you ;  I  have  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  Council  of  Ministers  to  act 
as  I  am  now  doing.      Since  you  choose  to  accept  a  life 
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without  honor,  without  my  respect,  a  degraded  life,  j'ou 
shall  have  the  retirement  which  is  j'our  due.  But  —  see 
that  men  forget  you." 

The  minister  rang  the  bell. 

"  Is  the  sub-director  Marneffe  waiting?  " 

"Yes,  monseigneur." 

"  Let  him  come  in." 

"You  and  your  wife,"  said  the  prince,  as  Marneffe 
appeared,  "  have  deliberatelj'  ruined  Baron  Hulpt 
d'Ervj-,  here  present." 

"Monsieur  le  prince,  we  are  poor  people;  I  have 
onh'  my  salarj'  to  live  upon :  I  have  two  children  to 
support,  the  joungest  of  whom  has  been  foisted  upon 
me  bj-  Baron  Hulot.'' 

""What  a  vile  face!"  remarked  the  prince  to  the 
marshal.  "Enough  of  your  Sganarelle  speeches,'  he 
said  to  Marneffe.  ' '  You  will  pay  back  those  two  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  or  you  will  go  to  Algeria." 

"  But,  Monsieur  le  prince,  you  don't  know  my  wife  ; 
she  has  squandered  them  all.  Monsieur  le  baron  in- 
vited six  persons  to  dinner  everj^  day.  It  cost  fifty 
thousand  francs  a  year  to  keep  the  hoLise.'' 

"  Go!"  said  the  prince,  in  that  terrible  voice  which 
sounded  the  charge  in  battle  ;  "  you  will  receive  notice 
of  your  removal  to  Algiers  in  two  hours.     Go  !  " 

"I  prefer  to  give  in  my  resignation,"  said  Marneffe, 
insolently.  "It  is  a  little  too  much  to  be  what  I  am 
and  defeated  into  the  bargain  —  I  shall  not  allow  that." 

And  he  left  the  room. 

"  An  impudent  fellow  !  "  said  the  prince. 

Mar^chal  Hulot,  who  during  this  scene  had  remained 
standing,  erect,  motionless,  and  pale  as  a  lifeless  body. 
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silenth'  watching  his  brother,  now  went  up  to  the  prince 
and  took  his  hand,  repeating:  "In  fort3--eight  hours 
the  material  harm  shall  be  repaired,  but  —  our  honor! 
Farewell,  Marechal !  the  last  blow  kills.  Yes,  I  shall 
die,"  he  said  in  his  old  friend's  ear. 

"  What  the  devil  did  you  come  here  for?"  replied 
the  prince,  deeplj'  moved. 

"  I  came  on  behalf  of  his  wife,"  replied  the  count, 
"  $he  is  without  means  of  sui)port ;  and  now  —  " 

"  He  will  have  his  pension." 

"  It  is  mortgaged." 

"  The  curse  is  on  him  !  "  cried  the  prince,  with  a  ges- 
ture of  disgust.  "What  philter  have  you  swallowed 
to  let  those  women  destroy  3'ou  body  and  mind  ? "  he 
demanded,  turning  to  the  baron.  "How  could  you, 
you  who  know  the  minute  exactitude  with  which  the 
French  administration  puts  everything  into  written 
words,  consumes  reams  of  paper  to  prove  the  where- 
abouts of  every  farthing,  you  who  were  always  com- 
plaining that  so  many  signatures  had  to  be  given  for 
mere  nothings,  —  to  release  a  soldier,  to  buy  currj'- 
combs, — how  could  you  have  expected  to  hide  your 
.thefts  for  an}'  length  of  time?  Did  you  forget  the 
newspapers,  and  the  men  who  would  have  liked  to  steal 
in  j-our  place?  And  all  for  women  !  for  women  who  rob 
you  of  your  common  sense,  who  pull  the  wool  over  j-our 
eyes  —  or  you  are  differently  constituted  from  other  men. 
You  ought  to  have  left  the  government  when  you 
felt  yourself  no  longer  a  man,  only  a  temperament ! 
You  have  added  folly  to  crime  and  you  will  end — I 
will  not  tell  you  where  —  " 

"  Promise  that   you  will  take  care  of  her,    Cottin,'' 
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said  the  marshal,  not  hearing  what  the  other  said  and 
thinking  only  of  his  sister-in-law. 

"  Don't  doubt  it !  "  said  the  minister. 

"I  thank  j-ou —  Farewell!  Come!"  he  said, 
sternly',  to  his  brother. 

The  prince  looked  with  an  eye  that  was  apparently 
calm  at  the  two  brothers,  so  different  in  attitude,  in 
conformation,  and  in  character,  —  the  brave  man  and 
the  coward ;  the  chaste  man  and  the  voluptuary  ;  the 
man  of  honor  and  the  peculator,  —  and  he  said  to  him- 
self: "That  coward  does  not  dare  to  die,  but  death 
sits  already  on  the  shoulders  of  my  poor  upright 
Hulot." 

He  threw  himself  into  his  armchair  and  went  back 
to  the  perusal  of  despatches  from  Africa,  with  a  gesture 
that  showed  at  once  the  sang-froid  of  a  great  captain 
and  the  profound  pitj-  the  sight  of  a  battlefield  excites. 
There  is  nothing  more  trul}'  humane  in  reality  than  sol- 
diers, rough  as  they  seem,  to  whom  the  habit  of  war 
has  given  that  icy  will  so  necessary  in  action. 

On  the  morrow  certain  newspapers  contained,  under 
different  headings,  the  following  articles  :  — 

"  M.  le  Baron  Hulot  d'Ervy  has  asked  to  be  retired.  The 
troubles  in  the  commissariat  department  of  the  administration 
in  Algiers  have  influenced  his  determination.  On  learning  of 
the  wrongs  committed  by  two  functionaries  in  whom  he  had 
placed  great  confidence  he  was  seized  with  paralysis  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  minister. 

"  M.  Hulot  d'Ervy,  bi-other  of  Mareohal  Hulot,  has  seen 
forty-five  years'  service.  His  resignation  is  much  regretted 
by  all  who  know  M.  Hulot,  whose  pei-sonal  qualities  equal  his 
administrative  talents.    His  devotion  to  the  country,  as  shown 
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by  his  services  iu  the  Imperial  Guard  at  Varsovie,  and  the 
marvellous  energy  which  enabled  him  to  organize  the  differ- 
ent services  of  the  army  improvised  by  Napoleon  in  1815, 
can  never  be  forgotten. 

"  Another  of  the  glories  of  the  Napoleonic  era  leaves  the 
scene.  Since  1830  M.  le  Baron  Hulot  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  members  in  the  Council  of  State  and  the 
War  department." 

"Algiers.  — The  afiair  in  the  commissariat  department, 
to  -which  some  newspapers  have  given  a  ridiculous  promi- 
nence, has  ended  by  the  death  of  the  chief  culprit,  Johann 
Wisch,  who  killed  himself  in  prison.  His  accomplice  es- 
caped; but  judgment  will  be  passed  upon  him  by  default. 

"  Wisch, 'formerly  commissary  to  the  Grand  Army,  was  an 
honest  man,  greatly  esteemed.  He  was  unable  to  bear  the 
idea  of  having  been  duped  by  Chardin,  the  storekeeper,  who 
escaped." 

Among  the  local  news  of  Paris  the  follqwing  appeared 
in  various  journals  :  — 

"  il.  le  ilarechal  minister  of  War,  hastening  to  put  an 
end  to  abuses  said  to  exist  in  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  Algiers,  has  determined  to  create  a  subsistence 
bureau  in  Africa.  It  is  said  that  Monsieur  Marneffe,  at  pres- 
ent sub-director  at  the  ministry  of  War,  will  be  head  of  this 
new  department." 

"  The  appointment  of  a  successor  to  Baron  Hulot  excites 
much  ambition.  This  directorship  is  promised,  they  say,  to 
M.  le  Comte  Martial  de  la  Eoche-Hugon,  deputy,  brother-in- 
law  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Rastignac.  M.  Jlassol,  master  of  peti- 
tions, will  be  appointed  councillor  of  state,  and  jNL  Claude 
Vignon  takes  SI.  Massol's  office." 

Of  all  canards,  the  most  dangerous  for  the  oppo- 
sition journals  is  the  official  canard.    However  wary 
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journalists  may  be,  they  are  sometimes  the  voluntary 
or  involuntary  dupes  of  the  cleverness  of  those  among 
their  number  who  have  passed,  lilie  Claude  Vignon,  to 
the  higher  regions  of  governmental  power.  It  maj' 
be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  a  journal  can  be  put  in  the 
wrong  only  by  a  journalist. 


27 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE    DEPARTURE    OF   THE    PRODIGAL    FATHER. 

Maeechal  Hulot  drove  his  brother  home,  —  the 
j'ounger  taking  the  front  seat  of  the  carriage,  respect- 
fully leaving  the  otner  to  his  elder.  The  two  brothers 
did  not  exchange  a  word.  Hector  was  annihilated,  and 
the  marshal  wrapped  in  thought,  like  a  man  gathering 
up  his  strength  to  bear  some  crushing  blow.  When  he 
reached  home  he  took  his  brother  silently  and  with  im- 
perative gestures  to  his  private  stud}'.  The  marshal 
had  received  from  Napoleon  the  gift  of  a  pair  of  mag-" 
niflcent  pistols  from  the  manufactory  of  Versailles.  He 
took  out  the  case,  on  which  was  stamped  the  follow- 
ing inscription,  "Given  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to 
General  Hulot,"  and  showed  it  to  his  brother,  sa}  ing, 
"Here  is  your  remedy." 

Lisbeth,  who  saw  what  took  place  from  the  other 
side  of  the  half-open  door,  ran  to  the  carriage  and 
ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  fast  to  the  rue  Plumet. 
Twentj-  minutes  later  she  returned  with  the  baroness, 
having  warned  her  of  the  marshal's  threat. 

Meantime  the  count,  without  looking  at  his  brother, 
rang  for  his  factotum,  the  soldier  who  had  served  him 
for  thirty  j'ears. 

"  Beaupied,"  he  said,  "  fetch  my  notarj-,  Comte  Stein- 
bock,  my  niece  Hortense,  and  the  broker  of  the  Treas- 
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ury.  It  is  half-past  ten  o'clock,  and  I  want  all  those 
persons  here  \)\  twelve.  Take  carriages,  —  go  !  "  he 
said,  with  the  terrible  look  on  his  face  which  held  his 
soldiers  quiet  as  he  examined  the  jennets  of  Brittanj-  in 
1799.     [See  "  Xes  Choucms."] 

"  You  shall  be  obej-ed,  Marechal,"  said  Beaupied, 
carrj'ing  the  back  of  his  hand  to  his  forehead. 

Without  noticing  his  brother,  the  old  man  took  a 
kej'  from  his  desk  and  unlocked  a  casket  made  of  mal- 
achite veneered  on  steel,  a  gift  from  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander. The  marshal  had  been  sent  b}-  the  Empei'or 
Napoleon  to  the  Russian  emperor  to  return  certain  pri- 
vate property  which  had  been  captured  at  the  battle 
of  Dresden,  in  exchange  for  which  Napoleon  hoped  to 
obtain  Vandamme.  The  Czar  rewarded  General  Hulot 
magnificently  with  this  casket,  and  told  him  that  he 
hoped  some  day  to  return  the  eourtesj'  of  the  French 
emperor  ;  but  he  kept  Vandamme.  The  imperial  arms 
of  Russia  were  inlaid  in  gold  on  the  cover  of  the  box 
and  the  edges  and  ornaments  were  of  solid  gold.  The 
marshal  examined  the  value  of  its  contents,  and  found 
that  he  was  worth  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
francs.  He  gave  a  sigh  of  satisfaction.  At  this  mo- 
ment Madame  Ilulot  entered  the  room.  She  looked  at 
Hector,  at  the  case  of  pistols,  and  at  the  marshal  with 
a  frenzied  eje. 

"What  complaint  do  j'ou  make  of  j-our  brother? 
What  has  raj'  husband  done  to  3"0u  ?  "  she  said,  in  so 
piercing  a  voice  that  the  marshal  heard  her. 

"He  has  dishonored  us  all!"  answered  the  old 
soldier,  "  He  has  robbed  the  State  !  He  lias  rendered 
myname  odious  !     He  has  made  me  wish  to  die!     He 
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has  killed  me !  I  have  no  strength  left  except  to  make 
restitution.  I  have  been  humiliated  before  the  Conde 
of  the  Revolution,  before  the  man  I  esteem  tlie  most 
and  to  whom  I  unjustlj'  gave  the  lie,  the  Prince  de  V\^\s- 
sembourg.  Is  all  that  nothing?  That  is  the  public 
charge  against  him." 

The  marshal  wiped  awaj'  a  tear. 

"  The  wrong  done  to  his  familj^  is  another  thing,"  he 
resumed.  "  He  deprives  you  of  the  bread  I  was  laj-ing 
up  for  }-ou,  the  fruit  of  thirty  years'  savings,  the  cost  of 
an  old  soldier's  privations  !  I  destined  these  for  j'ou," 
he  said,  showing  her  the  bank  bills.  "  He  has  killed  his 
uncle  Fischer,  that  noble  Alsatian  who  was  unable  to 
bear,  as  he  does,  the  stain  upon  his  peasant  name.  God 
in  his  mercy  had  enabled  him  to  choose  an  angel  among 
women  for  his  wife  ;  he  had  the  untold  happiness  of 
marrying  an  Adeline ;  he  has  betrayed  her,  he  has 
steeped  her  in  sorrow,  he  has  deserted  her  for  harlots, 
dancing-women,  actresses,  the  Cadines,  Josephas  and 
MarneflFes  I  That  is  the  man  whom  I  made  my  child, 
ray  pride  !  Go,  unhappy  man,  since  you  accept  the  in- 
famous life  you  have  made  for  j-ourself, —  depart !  I  —  I 
have  no  strength  to  curse  the  brother  I  have  loved  so 
well ;  I  am  as  weak  toward  him  as  you  are,  Adeline ; 
but  let  him  never  enter  my  sight  again.  I  forbid  him 
to  look  upon  me  in  my  coffin  or  to  follow  me  to  the 
grave.  Let  him  have  the  decency  of  crime  if  he  has 
none  of  its  remorse." 

The  marshal,  turning  livid,  fell  on  the  sofa  of  his 
little  room,  exhausted  by  the  utterance  of  these  solemn 
■vvords.  Tears,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
rolled  down  his  cheeks. 
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"  My  poor  uncle  Fischer !  "  cried  Lisbeth,  putting  a 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"Brother!"  said  Adeline,  kneehng  before  the  mar- 
shal, "  live  for  me.  Help  me  in  the  work  of  restoring 
Hector  to  a  right  life  and  making  him  redeem  his  wrong- 
doing." 

"  He  !  "  said  the  marshal,  "if  he  lives,  his  crimes' will 
increase.  A  man  who  has  deserted  an  Adeline,  who 
has  quenched  within  his  soul  the  sentiments  of  a  true 
republican  —  love  of  country,  of  familj',  of  the  poor 
and  unfortunate  —  sentiments  which  I  strove  to  teach 
him,  is  a  monster,  a  hog.  Take  him  away  if  you  still 
love  him,  for  I  hear  a  voice  within  telling  me  to  seize 
mj-  pistols  and  blow  his  brains  out.  If  I  should  kill 
him  I  should  save  you  all ;  I  should  save  him  from 
himself." 

The  old  marshal  rose  with  so  formidable  a  gesture 
that  poor  Adeline,  crying  out  "  Come,  Hector  !  "  seized 
her  husband's  arm  and  dragged  him  awaj-,  so  broken  in 
strength  and  spirit  that  she  was  obliged  to  take  him  in 
a  carriage  to  the  rue  Plumet,  where  he  took  to  his  bed. 
Half-dead,  he  stayed  there  several  days,  refusing  all 
nourishment  and  saying  not  a  word.  Adeline  coaxed 
him,  with  tears,  to  swallow  a  few  mouthfuls  of  broth  ; 
she  nursed  him  night  and  day,  sitting  by  his  pillow,  con- 
scious of  no  feeling  among  the  manj'  that  formerly  had 
filled  her  heart,  but  that  of  deepest  pity. 

At  half-past  twelve  Lisbeth  ushered  the  notary  and 
Steinbock  into  the  study  of  her  dear  marshal,  whom  she 
determined  not  to  leave  alone  for  a  moment,  so  terrified 
was  she  at  the  changes  that  were  taking  place  in  him. 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  the  marshal,  "  I  beg  you 
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to  sign  this  paper  authorizing  mj-  niece,  3-our  wife,  to 
sell  the  investment  in  the  Funds  of  which  she  owns  the 
capital  and  her  cousin  the  life-interest.  Mademoiselle 
Fischer,  do  5'ou  acquiesce  in  this  sale  b}'  resigning  the 
income?  " 

"  Yes,  dear  count,"  said  Lisbeth,  unhesitatingly. 

"Very  good,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  soldier  ;  "  I  hope 
to  live  long  enough  to  make  it  up  to  you.  I  have  never 
doubted  you  ;  you  are  a  true  republican,  a  daughter  of 
the  people." 

He  took  the  hand  of  the  old  maid  and  kissed  it. 

"Monsieur  Hannequin,"  he  resumed,  turning  to  the 
notary,  "  draw  up  the  necessarj'  papers  and  let  me  have 
them  two  hours  hence,  —  in  time  to  sell  out  the  monej-  at 
the  Bourse  to-daj-.  My  niece,  the  countess,  has  the 
certificates ;  she  will  be  here,  ready  to  sign  the  papers 
together  with  Mademoiselle,  when  jou  bring  them. 
Monsieur  le  comte  will  accompany  you  and  give  you 
his  signature  at  your  office." 

At  a  sign  from  Lisbeth  the  artist  bowed  respectfully 
to  the  marshal  and  left  the  room. 

The  next  day,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
Comte  de  Foralieim  asked  an  audience  of  the  Prince 
de  Wissembourg  and  was  at  once  admitted. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Hulot,"  said  Marechal  Cottin,  hold- 
ing out  a  batch  of  newspapers  to  his  old  comrade.  ' '  You 
see  we  have  saved  appearances  —     Read  these.'' 

Tire  marshal  laid  the  papers  on  his  friend's  desk,  and 
held  out  in  turn  the  two  hundred  thousand  francs. 

"  Here  is  what  my  brother  took  from  the  State,"  he 
said. 

"  "What  madness!  "  exclaimed  the  minister.     "It  is 
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quite  im possible,"  lie  added,  taking  the  ear-trumpet  the 
marshal  offered  him,  "to  make  this  restitution.  We 
should  be  obliged  to  make  public  j-our  brother's  pecula- 
tions, and  we  have  now  done  all  we  can  to  hide  them  —  " 

"Do  what  you  like  with  the  money;  but  I  will  not 
permit  the  Hulot  family  to  keep  one  penn}'  of  the  public 
funds  —  stolen  by  one  of  us  !  "  said  the  marshal. 

"I  will  take  the  King's  orders  on  this  subject.  Xet 
us  say  no  more  about  it,"  answered  the  minister,  per- 
ceiving how  impossible  it  was  to  overcome  the  old  man's 
obstinacy'. 

' '  Adieu,  Cottin,"  said  the  marshal,  taking  his  old 
comrade  hy  the  hand.  "  M3' soul  is  numb  —  "  Then, 
having  gone  a  few  paces,  he  turned,  looked  at  the 
prince,  saw  his  emotion,  and  opened  his  arms  to  him. 
The  two  friends  clasped  each  other. 

"I  seem  to  bid  adieu  to  the  whole  Grand  Armj-  in 
j'our  person,"  said  the  marshal. 

"  Farewell,  mj-  good  and  dear  old  comrade,"  said  the 
minister. 

"  Yes,  farewell,  — T  go  to  the  old  soldiers  whom  we 
have  mourned." 

Claude  Vignon  entered  the  room  at  this  moment. 
The  old  relics  of  the  Napoleonic  legions  bowed  to 
each  other  gravel}-,  hiding  all  trace  of  emotion. 

"  I  hope,  prince,  that  j'ou  are  satisfied  with  those 
articles?"  said  the  journahst.  "I  have  managed  to 
make  the  opposition  papers  believe  that  they  are  pub- 
lishing our  secrets." 

"  Unfortunateh',  it  is  all  to  no  purpose,"  said  the 
minister,  looking  after  the  marshal  who  was  passing  out 
through  the  salon.     "  I  have  just  said  a  grievou?  fare- 
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well.  Marechal  Hulot  has  but  a  few  daj-s  to  live,  —  I 
knew  it  j-esterday.  That  man  of  divine  honor,  whom 
the  veiy  bullets  respected  in  spite  of  his  braverj',  re- 
ceived his  death-blow  there,  in  that  chair,  from  my  hand, 
by  a  paper  which  I  gave  him.  Ring  for  my  carriage. 
I  must  go  to  Neuilly,"  he  said,  locking  up  the  two  hun- 
dred thousand  francs. 

Three  da3's  later,  in  spite  of  all  Bette's  care,  Mare- 
chal Hulot  died.  Such  men  are  the  honor  of  the  parties 
with  which  they  side.  In  the  minds  of  Republicans 
the  marshal  was  the  ideal  of  patriotism  ;  their  leaders 
were  at  his  funeral,  which  was  followed  by  an  immense 
crowd.  The  armj',  the  administration,  the  court,  the 
people  came  to  do  homage  to  that  high  virtue,  that 
unblemished  integritj-,  that  spotless  fame.  It  is  not 
through  desiring  it  that  a  man  is  mourned  hy  a  people  ! 
These  obsequies  were  the  occasion  for  one  of  those 
graceful  testimonials,  full  of  good  feeling  and  good 
taste,  which  every  now  and  then  recall  the  virtues  and 
the  glor}'  of  the  old  French  nobilitj-.  Behind  the  mar- 
shal's coffin  came  the  old  Marquis  de  Montauran,  brother 
of  the  Montauran  who  at  the  rising  of  the  Chouans  in 
1799  had  been  the  adversary,  and  the  defeated  adver- 
sary, of  Hulot.  The  marquis,  dying  from  a  republican 
bullet,  confided  the  interests  of  his  younger  brother  to 
the  hero  of  the  Republic  [see  "  Les  Chouans."'\.  Hulot 
fulfilled  the  verbal  bequest  of  the  nobleman  so  faithfully 
tbut  he  succeeded  in  saving  the  propertj'  of  the  j'ounger 
Montauran,  who  had  emigrated.  Thus  the  respect  and 
reverence  of  the  old  French  nobility  were  not  lacking 
to  the  funeral  of  the  soldier  who,  nine  years  earlier,  had 
vanquished  madame. 
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The  marshal's  death,  which  took  place  four  days  be- 
fore the  time  for  the  last  publication  of  the  banns  of 
marriage,  was  to  Lisbeth  like  a  strolre  of  lightning  that 
burned  her  whole  harvest  together  with  the  granarj'. 
The  woman  had,  as  often  happens,  succeeded  onl}-  too 
well.  The  marshal  died  of  the  blows  which  she  and 
Madame  Marneffe  rained  upon  the  family.  The  old 
maid's  hatred,  satiated  by  success,  now  redoubled  under 
the  defeat  of  her  hopes.  She  rushed  to  Madame  Mar- 
neffe and  wept  tears  of  rage.  She  was  homeless,  for 
the  marshal's  lease  ended  with  his  life.  Crevel,  to 
console  his  Vali^rie's  dear  friend,  took  her  savings, 
and  doubled  them,  investing  the  amount  at  five  per 
cent,  giving  her  the  life-interest  and  placing  the  cap- 
ital in  Celestine's  name.  Thanks  to  tiiis  operation, 
Bette  received  an  income  of  about  two  thousand  francs. 
When  the  marshal's  papers  were  examined  a  note  was 
found  addressed  to  his  sister-in-law,  his  niece  Hortense, 
and  his  nephew  Victorin,  requesting  them  to  pa^-  out  of 
the  propertj'  they  inherited  from  him  an  annuitj'  of 
twelve  hundred  francs  to  the  woman  who  was  to  have 
been  his  wife. 

Adehne,  feeling  that  Hector  hovered  between  life  and 
death,  concealed  his  brother's  death  for  a  few  days. 
But  Lisbeth  came  to  see  him  dressed  in  mourning,  and 
he  learned  the. fatal  truth  eleven  days  after  the  funeral. 
The  dreadful  blow  roused  his  energies.  He  rose  from 
his  bed  and  met  the  family  in  the  salon.  All  were 
silent  on  his  appearance.  In  the  short  space  of  fifteen 
da^'S  he  was  shrunken  to  a  spectre,  and  appeared  to  his 
family  but  a  shadow  of  himself 

"  We  must  decide  on  what  to  do,"  he  said  in  a  hollow 
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voice,  sitting  down  in  an  armchair  and  looking  round 
upon  tlie  family  gathering,  from  which  onlj-  Crevel  and 
Steinbock  were  missing. 

"  We  cannot  stay  here,"  remarked  Hortense  ;  "the 
rent  is  too  high." 

"  As  to  a  house,"  said  Victorin,  after  a  painful  pause 
"  I  offer  my  mother  — " 

Hearing  the  words  which  seemed  to  exclude  himself, 
the  baron  raised  his  eyes  from  the  carpet  where  they 
had  been  fixed  and  gave  his  son  an  agonizing  look. 
The  rights  of  a  father  are  so  sacred,  even  though  lie  be 
degraded  and  lost  to  a  sense  of  honor,  that  Victorin 
stopped  short. 

"To  your  mother!"  said  the  baron.  "You  are 
right,  my  son." 

"The  apartment  above  our  own,"  said  C^lcstine, 
completing  her  husband's  offer. 

"I  am  in  your  waj-,  my  children,"  said  the  baron 
with  the  gentleness  of  a  man  who  condemns  himself. 
' '  Do  not  be  anxious  about  the  future  ;  j'ou  will  have  no 
further  cause  to  complain  of  yonr  father."  Then  sign- 
ing to  Lisbeth,  who  came  up  to  him,  he  kissed  her  on 
the  forehead  and  returned  to  his  own  room.  Adeline, 
keenly  distressed,  followed  him. 

"  ^ly  brother  was  right,  Adeline,"  he  said,  taking  her 
by  the  hand.  "  I  am  unworthy  of  the  familj' home.  I 
dare  not  bless  my  poor  children,  whose  conduct  has 
been  noble,  for  the  blessing  of  an  infamous  man,  of  a 
father  who  has  made  himself  a  murderer,  the  scourge 
of  his  family,  might  be  fatal  to  them  ;  but  I  will  bless 
them  from  afar  daily.  As  for  you,  God  alone,  the  All- 
powerful,  can  reward  you  according  to  j-our  merits  —  I 
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implore  your  pardon,"  he  said,  kneeling  before  his  wife 
and  bathing  her  hands  with  his  tears. 

' '  Hector !  Hector  I  j'onr  sins  are  great,  but  the  Di- 
vine mercy  is  greater ;  you  can  redeem  them  by  stay- 
ing here  in  your  home.  Rise  to  Christian  thoughts, 
dear  friend.  I  am  jour  wife  and  not  j-our  judge.  I 
am  your  chattel,  do  with  me  as  it  pleases  j'ou  ;  talse  me 
where  you  go ;  I  have  the  power,  I  feel  it,  to  console 
3'ou,  to  make  life  bearable  to  you  by  love,  by  tender- 
ness, by  respect !  Our  children  are  settled  in  life ; 
they  no  longer  need  me.  Let  me  tr}'  to  be  your  cheer- 
fulness, your  amusement.  Let  me  share  the  trials  of 
3'our  exile,  j'our  povertj' ;  let  me  soften  them.  I  can 
always  be  good  for  something,  be  it  onl}'  to  save  you 
the  wages  of  a  servant  —  " 

"  Do  j'ou  forgive  me,  mj'  dear,  beloved  Adeline?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  oh,  ray  friend,  rise  !  " 

"  Your  forgiveness  will  Enable  me  to  live,"  he  said, 
rising  from  his  knees.  "I  came  back  to  mj'  room  that 
vay  children  might  not  see  the  self-abasement  of  their 
father.  How  awful  for  them  to  have  dail^-  before  their 
eyes  a  father  as  criminal  as  I  am  !  it  casts  down  pater- 
nal authority,  it  destroys  the  principle  of  famil}'.  I 
cannot  remain  in  your  midst ;  I  go  to  spare  j'ou  the 
odious  spectacle  of  a  father  without  a  father's  dignity. 
Do  not  oppose  my  departure  ;  if  j'ou  do,  it  will  be  the 
pistol-shot  by  which  I  seek  mj-  death.  Above  all,  do  not 
follow  me  to  ray  hiding-place  ;  j'ou  would  deprive  me 
of  the  only  strength  that  remains  to  me,  that  of 
remorse." 

His  energetic  entreaty  silenced  the  poor,  exhausted 
woman.     Grand  in  the  midst  of  ruin  and  desolation. 
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she  was  gathering  courage  from  her  sense  of  inward 
union  with  her  husband ;  she  knew  him  hers ;  she 
saw  her  sublime  mission  —  that  of  consoling  him,  of 
restoring  him  to  familj^  life,  of  reconciling  him  with 
himself. 

"Hector,  would  you  have  me  die  of  distress,  of  anxi- 
ety, of  despair  ?  "  she  said,  seeing  that  her  last  hope, 
the  principle  of  her  life,  was  about  to  be  taken  from 
her. 

"I  will  return,  my  guardian  angel,  who  came  from 
heaven  to  save  me.  I  will  return,  if  not  rich,  at 
least  in  comfort.  Listen  to  me,  Adeline  ;  1  cannot  stay 
here  for  manj'  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  my  pension, 
which  is  ten  thousand  francs  a  year,  is  mortgaged  for 
four  years  ;  I  have  literally  nothing.  But  that 's  not  all-. 
If  I  remain  here  I  shall  be  arrested  for  the  non-paj-ment 
of  notes  I  have  given  Vauvinet.  I  must  absent  myself 
until  my  son,  with  whom  I  shall  leave  precise  directions, 
has  been  able  to  redeem  the  papers.  My  disappearance 
will  aid  the  transaction.  When  my  pension  is  free,  and 
when  Vauvinet  is  paid,  I  will  come  back  to  you.  You 
would  disclose  my  place  of  exile  if  I  told  it  to  you. 
Don't  weep,  Adeline  ;  be  calm.  It  is  only  for  a  month 
that  —  " 

"Where  are  j'ou  going?  what  can  you  do?  What 
will  become  of  you?  who  will  take  care  of  j'ou?  —  you, 
who  are  no  longer  young !  Let  me  disappear  with  you  ; 
let  us  go  abroad,"  she  said. 

"  Well,  I  will-see,"  he  answered. 

The  baron  rang  the  bell  and  told  Mariette  to  get  all 
his  things  together  and  pack  his  trunks  quicklj'  and  se- 
cretly.    Then,  after  kissing  his  wife  with  an  effusion  to 
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which  she  was  no  longer  accustomed,  he  asked  her  to 
leave  him  for  a  while  that  he  might  write  his  last  instruc- 
tions to  Victorin  ;  promising  not  to  leave  the  house  till 
night-fall  and  to  take  her  with  him.  As  soon  as  she 
had  entered  the  salon  and  closed  the  door  the  wih*  old 
man  passed  through  the  dressing-room  into  the  ante- 
chamber and  left  the  house,  giving  Mariette  a  paper  on 
which  was  written,  "Direct  mj'  trunks  to  Monsieur 
Hector,  Corbeil,  to  be  kept  till  called  for.  Send  them 
by  railroad  to  Corbeil."  He  was  in  a  hackne}-- coach 
and  alreadj'  half-across  Paris  before  Mariette  took  the 
paper  to  the  baroness,  telhng  her  that  Monsieur  had 
gone  out.  Adeline  flew  into  his  bedroom,  trembling 
more  than  ever ;  her  children  followed  her  on  hearing 
a  piercing  cr}'.  She  had  fainted  ;  the}'  lifted  her  and  put 
her  to  bed,  where  she  was  seized  witli  a  nervous  fever 
which  kept  her  between  life  and  death  for  a  month. 

"  Where  is  he?"  were  the  only  words  thej'  could  get 
from  her  during  that  time. 

Victorin's  search  for  his  father  was  fruitless,  —  for  the 
following  reason.  The  baron  had  gone  direct  to  the 
place  du  Palais-Roj'al.  There,  having  summoned  all  his 
intelligence  to  carr^-  out  a  scheme  he  had  planned  during 
the  daj's  when  he  had  lain  on  his  bed  overcome  with 
shame  and  grief,  he  hired  a  handsome  carriage  from  a 
stable  in  the  rue  Joquelet.  The  coachman,  receiving 
his  orders,  drove  to  the  rue  de  la  Ville-l'Eveque  and 
entered  the  courtj-ard  of  Josepha's  mansion,  the  gates 
fljing  back  at  the  call  of  the  driver  of  a  fine  equipage. 
Josepha,  informed  hy  her  footman  that  an  old  man,  too 
feeble  to  leave  his  carriage,  was  at  the  door  asking  to 
see  her,  came  down  out  of  sheer  curiosity. 
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"  Josepha,  it  is  I !  " 

The  illustrious  singer  recognized  her  former  Hulot  by 
his  voice  onl}'. 

"What!  you,  my  old  man?  Wb}-,  you  look  like 
those  five-franc  pieces  which  the  Dutch  Jews  wash  off, 
and  the  monej'-changers  reject !  " 

"  Alas,  j'es,"  said  Hulot,  "  I  have  just  escaped  death. 
But  you  are  always  beautiful  —  are  you  still  kind  ?  " 

"  That's  according  —  all  is  relative,"  she  answered. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Hulot ;  "  can  3-ou  put  me  away  in 
some  servant's  room  under  the  roof,  for  a  few  da3's? 
I  am  without  a  penny  ;  without  hope,  or  bread,  or  pen- 
sion, or  wife,  or  children,  or  refuge;  without  honor, 
without  courage,  without  a  friend,  and  worse  than  all,  I 
am  liable  to  be  arrested  for  debt." 

"  Poor  old  fellow  !  what  a  lot  of  withouts  !  Are  you 
without  breeches  ?  " 

"  Ah,  if  3'ou  laugh  at  me,  I  am  lost,"  cried  the  baron. 
"Yet  I  counted  on  jou  as.Gourville  on  Ninon." 

"I'm  told  it  is  a  fashionable  woman  who  has  dragged 
you  into  your  present  plight,"  said  Josepha.  "Those 
minxes  know  how  to  pluck  a  turkey  better  than  we  do ! 
Whj',  you  are  like  a  carcass  thrown  to  the  crows.  I  can 
see  daylight  through  you." 

"  I  am  in  a  hurr^',  Josepha." 

"Well,  come  in,  old  man;  I'm  alone,  and  mj*  ser- 
vants don't  know  you.  Send  away  )"Our  carriage.  Have 
you  paid  the  fare  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  the  baron,  getting  out,  and  leaning 
on  Josepha's  arm. 

"You  can  pass  for  my  father,  if  you  like,"  said  the 
singer,  full  of  pitj'. 
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She  made  Hector  sit  down  in  the  splendid  room  where 
he  had  last  seen  her. 

"Is  it  true,  old  fellow,"  she  said,  "that  yoii  have 
killed  3-our  brother  and  jour  uncle,  ruined  your  famih-, 
mortgaged  and  remortgaged  j-our  propcrtj-,  and  made 
ducks  and  drakes  of  the  government  monej-  with  your 
princess  ?  " 

The  baron  nodded  sadlj'. 

"Ha!  I  admire  that!"  cried  Josepha,  jumping  up 
enthusiastically.  "  General  conflagration  !  Sardanapa- 
lus  !  that 's  grand  !  that 's  thorough  !  You  may  be  a 
scoundrel ;  but  jou  have  a  heart.  For  my  part,  I 
prefer  a  passionate  spendthrift  like  you,  who  wastes 
his  substance  on  women,  to  those  cold  bankers  with- 
out sOuls,  virtuous  (so  called),  who  ruin  thousands  of 
families  with  their  railways,  which  are  gold  to  them 
and  iron  to  others.  As  for  you,  you  have  only  ruined 
your  familj' ;  j'ou  have  injured  none  but  j'ourself.  Be- 
sides, you  had  an  excuse,  —  a  moral  and  phj'sical  ex- 
cuse. '  'T  is  Venus  herself  who  has  grasped  her  prey ! ' " 
she  cried,  pirouetting. 

Thus  was  Hulot  absolved  by  vice  —  vice  smiling  upon 
him  from  the  midst  of  its  unbridled  luxury-.  The  gran- 
deur of  his  crimes  seemed  there,  as  often  happens  be- 
fore juries,  an  extenuating  circumstance. 

"Is  she  prettj',  —  j'our  society  woman?"  demanded 
Josepha,  trying,  out  of  charity,  to  divert  the  baron's 
mind ;  for  his  evident  suffering  distressed  her. 

"  Almost  as  pretty  as  you,"  said  the  baron,  shrewdly. 

"  And  very  —  tricky,  they  tell  me.  What  did  she  do 
to  you  ?  —  worse  than  I  ?  " 

"  Don't  speak  of  it,"  said  Hulot. 
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"Thej-  do  say  she  has  snared  1113'  old  Crevel  and 
little  Steinbeck  and  a  splendid  Brazilian  — " 

"  Possibly." 

"  She  is  living  in  as  prettj'  a  house  as  this,  which 
Crevel  gave  her.  That  creature  is  my  scavenger ;  she 
sweeps  up  my  leavings.  Come,  old  man,  I  T\ant  to 
know  all  about  her.  I  have  seen  her  in  an  open  car- 
riage in  the  Bois,  but  onlj  at  a  distance.  La  Carabine 
saj's  she  is  a  thorough  harpy.  She  tried  to  eat  up  Cre- 
vel, but  could  only  get  a  nibble  at  him.  Crevel  is  an 
old  skinflint,  a  good-natured  tight-fist  who  always  sa3's 
yes,  and  there  it  ends.  He  's  vain  and  he  's  hot ;  but 
his  money  is  cold.  We  get  nothing  out  of  such  fellows 
but  two  or  three  thousand  francs  a  month ;  they  balk  at 
prodigality  like  donkeys  at  a  river.  That 's  not  you, 
old  man  ;  you  've  got  passions.  "We  could  make  you 
do  anything,  —  sell  your  countay !  And  so,  j'ou  see, 
I  am  ready  to  do  everything  for  you.  You  were  my 
father ;  you  launched  me.  The  obligation  is  sacred. 
How  much  do  you  want?  —  a  hundred  thousand  francs? 
I  '11  go  all  lengths  to  get  them  for  jou.  As  for  food 
and  lodging,  that 's  nothing.  Your  plate  will  always 
be  laid  at  my  table,  and  there  's  a  good  bedroom  on  the 
second  floor ;  and  you  shall  have  three  hundred  francs  a 
month  pocket-monej'." 

The  baron,  touched  by  this  kindness,  had  a  momen- 
tary return  of  dignit3'. 

"No,  my  dear,  no,"  he  said;  "I  did  not  come  to 
ask  3-ou  to  support  me." 

"You  might  be  proud  of  it,  though,  at  your  age." 

"  Here  is  what  I  want  3'ou  to  do.  Your  Due  d'Hdrou- 
ville  owns  large  estates  in  Normand3'.    I  want  to  be  his 
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steward,  under  the  name  of  Thoul.  I  have  enough  abil- 
itj'  and  I  am  honest.  Yes,  a  man  may  take  from  the 
government,  but  it  does  n't  follow  that  he  '11  rob  a  till." 

"  Ha,  ha  !  "  laughed  Josepha.  "  He  who  has  drunk 
will  drink ! " 

"  All  I  want  is  to  live  in  hiding  for  three  j-ears." 

"  That's  a  trifling  matter/'  said  Josepha  ;  "  to-night, 
after  dinner,  I  have  onl}'  to  ask  him.  The  duke  would 
marry  me  if  I  wished  it ;  but  I  have  his  fortune,  and 
I  want  more  —  his  esteem.  He  is  a  prince  of  the  old 
school,  —  noble,  distinguished,  grand,  like  Louis  XIV 
and  Napoleon  rolled  into  one,  though  he  is  a  dwarf. 
Besides,  I  have  acted  by  him  as  La  Schontz  did  by 
Rochefide  ;  he  has  just  made  two  millions  hy  taking  my 
advice.  Now  listen,  my  old  fire-eater.  I  know  you,  — 
3'ou  love  women ;  and  down  there  on  the  duke's  prop- 
erty you  would  run  after  the  Norman  girls  (for  they  're 
superb),  and  3'Ou  would  get  your  head  broken  by  the 
lovers  or  the  fathers,  and  D'Herouville  would  have  to 
dismiss  you.  Don't  I  know,  by  the  way  you  are  looking 
at  me  now,  that  j'outh  is  not  3'et  dead  in  30U,  as  Fen- 
elon  says?  Stewardship  is  no  business  for  3'ou.  You 
could  n't  break  awa3-  if  3'ou  would,  old  fellow,  from  3-our 
Paris  wa3-s  and  from  all  of  us.  You  would  die  of  ennui 
down  there  in  Normand3'." 

"  What  else  can  I  do  ?  I  will  only  stay  with  3-ou  long 
enough  to  find  somewhere  to  go." 

' '  Well,  what  do  you  sa3'  to  an  idea  of  mine  ?  Lis- 
ten, old  rake.  You  must  have  women ;  they  console 
for  everything.  Now  I  know  a  girl  who  is  a  treasure, 
down  there  at  the  foot  of  the  Courtille,  rue  Saint-Maur 
du  Temple,  — -a  prett3-  girl,  prettier  than  I  was  at  six- 
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teen  —  Ha  !  your  eyes  sparkle  already- !  She  works 
sixteen  hours  a  day  embroidering  handsome  things  for 
the  silk-dealers,  and  all  she  gets  for  it  is  sixteen  sous, 
—  a  sou  an  hour !  Horrors  !  She  lives,  like  the  Irish, 
on  potatoes  (only  she  fries  them  in  rat  grease),  bread 
five  times  a  week,  and  canal-water  from  the  street-pipes, 
because  the  Seine  water  costs  too  dear.  She  can't  set 
up  a  shop  of  her  own  short  of  five  or  six  thousand 
francs  —  there  is  n't  anything  she  would  n't  do  for  that 
sum.  Your  wife  and  famil}-  bore  you,  —  don't  thej-? 
Besides,  you  could  n't  li\e  now  where  j'ou  were  once 
a  god.  A  father  without  monej-  and  without  honor  !  — 
he  's  a  nothing,  a  man  of  straw.  He  ought  to  be  kept 
out  of  sight  —  " 

The  baron  smiled  drearily. 

"  "Well,  little  Bijou  is  coming  here  to-morrow  with  an 
embroidered  dress,  —  a  perfect  love.  It  took  her  six 
months  to  do,  and  nobody  is  to  have  one  like  it.  Bijou 
loves  me,  for  I  give  her  sweet  things  and  all  my  old 
gowns.  I  send  bread  tickets  and  wood  tickets  and  meat 
for  the  family,  who  would  all  break  their  necks  in  my 
service  if  I  asked  it.  I  try  to  do  some  good.  Ah !  I 
suffered  enough  when  I  went  hungry !  Bijou  tells  me 
all  her  little  secrets.  She  has  the  makings  of  a  ballet- 
girl  for  the  Ambigu-Comique  in  her.  She  dreams  of 
dresses  like  mine,  and  specially  of  driving  in  a  carriage. 
If  I  say  to  her,  '  My  prettj',  do  j-ou  want  a  gentle- 
man of —  '  How  old  are  you  ?  "  said  Josepha,  suddeiil}- 
interrupting  hei'self,  —  "  sevent}'?  " 

"  I  'm  of  no  age  now." 

"  Shall  I  say  seventy?  —  very  neat,  never  takes  snuff, 
sound  as  a  roach,  and  just  as  good  as  a  young  man? 
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I'll  tell  her  she  can  marn'  j'ou  by  the  left  hand  and 
live  very  happily  ever  after ;  and  that  j-ou  '11  give  her 
seven  thousand  francs  to  set  up  a  business,  and  a  hun- 
dred francs  a  month  to  keep  house  on,  and  furnish 
her  rooms  in  mahogany,  and  sometimes,  if  she  is 
ver^'  good,  take  her  to  the  theatre.  I  know  Bijou, 
she's  myself  at  fourteen!  I  jumped  for  joy  when 
that  abominable  Crevel  proposed  to  me.  Now,  my 
old  fellow !  this  will  pack  you  out  of  sight  for  three 
years.  It's  decent,  it's  honest,  and  moreover,  it  will 
give  you  some  illusions  for  three  or  four  j-ears,  —  not 
longer." 

Hulot  was  not  hesitating,  for  he  was  determined  to 
refuse  the  offer ;  but  his  desire  to  show  gratitude  to 
Josepha,  who  was  doing  good  after  her  kind,  made  him 
appear  to  vacillate  between  vice  and  virtue. 

"  Whj'  j-ou're  as  cold  as  the  stones  in  December," 
she  exclaimed,  astonished.  "If  you  do  as  I  tell  j-ou, 
you'll  be  the  providence  of  a  grandfather  who  earns 
nothing,  a  mother  who  is  dying  of  overwork,  and  of  two 
sisters,  one  of  whom  is  ugly,  who  can  earn  only  thirty- 
two  sous  a  day  between  them,  at  the  risk  of  putting  out 
their  eyes.  That  will  compensate  for  all  the  harm  3-ou 
have  done  at  home  ;  you  '11  redeem  j'our  misdeeds  and 
amuse  yourself  like  a  lorette  at  IMabille." 

Hulot,  to  put  an  end  to  the  temptation,  made  a  sign 
of  being  without  a  pennj'. 

"  As  for  that,"  said  Josepha,  "  never  itiind  about  the 
ways  and  means.  My  duke  will  lend  j-ou  ten  thousand 
francs,  —  seven  thousand  to  set  up  Bijou  in  a  shop  of 
her  own,  three  thousand  for  furniture,  — and  every  three 
months  you  '11  find  a  cheque  here  for  six  hundred  and 
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fifty  francs  to  live  on.  When  you  get  back  your  pen- 
sion j'ou  must  return  tiie  total,  seventeen  thousand  in 
all,  to  the  duke.  Meantime  you  '11  be  as  happj-  as  a 
cricket,  hidden  awaj'  in  a  little  hole  where  the  police 
can't  find  j^ou.  You  '11  have  to  wear  a  big  beaver  coat, 
and  make  believe  yon  are  owner  of  some  neighboring 
house,  in  easj^  circumstances.  Call  yourself  Thoul,  if 
that's  j'our  fancj-.  I  shall  tell  Bijou  that  you  are  an 
uncle  of  mine,  just  come  from  Germany, — you'll  be 
worshipped  like  a  god.  So  there  you  lue.  papa !  and 
perhaps,  who  knows,  jou  11  be  so  happj'  you '11  never 
regret  the  past.  If  jou  do  get  dull  sometimes,  keep  a 
dress-coat  ready  and  come  here  to  dinner  and  spend 
the  evening  with  me." 

"  But  I  meant  to  be  virtuous,  respectable  !  No,  lend 
me  twenty  thousand  francs  and  I  '11  go  and  make  my 
fortune  in  America,  like  m}-  friend  d'Aiglemont  when 
Xucingen  ruined  him." 

"You!"  cried  Josepha,  '■  no,  no,  leave  morality  to 
the  shopkeepers,  the  evcrj'-day  thieves  and  murderers, 
the  French  citizens  who  have  nothing  but  virtue  to  fall 
back  upon.  You  were  never  born  for  such  silliness ! 
As  a  man  j"ou  are  just  what  I  am  as  a  woman,  —  an 
out-and-out  vagabond  !  " 

"Night  brings  wisdom,"  said  Hulot.  "We'll  talk 
of  this  to-morrow." 

' '  You  wUl  dine  with  the  duke  to-night.  M3-  Herou- 
ville  wUl  receive  you  politely,  as  if  you  had  just  saved 
the  State,  and  to-morrow  you  can  decide.  Come,  be 
lively-,  my  old  friend.  Life 's  but  a  garment,  —  when 
it's  dirtj-,  brush  it;  when  it's  torn,  mend  it;  make  it 
last  as  long  and  as  good  as  you  can." 
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This  philosophy  of  vice  and  Jos^pha's  ga^'ety  com- 
bined removed  the  last  of  Hulot's  scruples. 

The  next  daj-,  after  a  succulent  breakfast,  the  baron 
beheld  one  of  those  living  masterpieces  which  Paris 
alone  manufactures,  by  reason  of  the  perpetual  concu- 
binage of  luxury  and  poverty',  vice  and  decency,  re- 
pressed desire  and  continual  temptation,  which  makes 
this  city  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Ninevehs,  the 
Babylons,  and  tlie  one  imperial  Rome.  Mademoiselle 
Olympe  Bijou,  a  little  girl  of  sixteen,  had  a  face  like  a 
Raphael  Madonna,  ej-es  of  weary  innocence,  wearj'  with 
incessant  toil,  dreamy  dark  eyes  with  long  lashes, 
whose  liquid  lights  were  drying  up  under  the  fire  of 
laborious  nights,  —  eyes  that  grew  darker  still  with  the 
gloom  of  exhaustion,  —  a  porcelain  skin  that  was  almost 
sick]}',  a  mouth  like  the  inside  of  a  pomegranate,  a 
throbbing  bosom,  the  lines  of  the  figure  full  and  rounded, 
pretty  hands,  pearl-white  teeth,  abundant  black  hair ; 
and  all  these  beauties  dressed  in  a  twelve-sous  calico, 
an  embroidered  collar,  leather  shoes  without  nails,  and 
gloves  of  the  cheapest  make.  The  child,  who  did  not 
know  her  own  worth,  had  donned  her  best  clothes  to  go 
to  the  house  of  a  great  ladj-.  The  baron,  instantly 
gripped  by  the  claw  fingers  of  vice,  felt  his  whole  being 
going  out  through  his  eyes.  He  forgot  all  before  this 
vision  of  beaut3\  He  was  like  a  hunter  in  sight  of  the 
game. 

"Guaranteed  innocent,"  whispered  Josepha,  "and 
poor.  That 's  j-our  Paris.  I  've  been  through  it  mj- 
self." 

"I  decide,"  said  the  baron,  rising  and  rubbing  his 
hands. 
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Wlien  Olympe  Bijou  had  left  the  house  Josepha  looked 
slyly  at  the  old  man. 

"  If  30U  don't  want  to  have  trouble,  papa,"  she  said, 
"  begin  firm  ;  be  as  stern  as  a  judge  on  the  bench  ;  hold 
the  little  thing  in  hand.  Be  a  Bartholo.  Look  out  for 
the  Augustuses  and  Hippolytuses  and  Nestors  and 
Victors,  and  all  the  rest  of  them.  Plague  take  it !  if 
you  let  her  get  her  head  after  she  is  once  well-fed  and 
well-clothed,  she'll  drag  you  about  like  a  Russian.  I  '11 
attend  to  settling  j'ou  down  there.  The  duke  lias  been 
liberal ;  he  lends  you  —  that  is  to  sa}',  he  gives  3'ou  —  ten 
thousand  francs  and  puts  eight  of  them  with  his  notary, 
who  is  to  pa}'  jou  six  hundred  quarterl}',  —  for  the  fact 
is,  I  can't  trust  j'ou.     Am  I  charming?  " 

"  Adorable." 

Ten  days  after  he  had  abandoned  his  faniilj',  and  at 
the  ver}'  moment  when  his  children  were  standing  in 
tears  around  the  bed  of  the  half-d3Mng  Adeline,  who 
was  saying  in  feeble  tones,  "Where  is  he?"  Hnlot, 
under  the  anagram  of  Thoul,  went  to  live  with  Olympe 
In  the  rue  Saint-Maur,  at  the  head  of  an  establishment 
for  embroideries,  which  was  called  bj'  the  associated 
names  of  Thoul  and  Bijou. 
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CHAPTER   XXXII. 

THE    SWORD    OP   DAMOCLES. 

Through  the  implacable  misfortunes  of  his  familj', 
Victorin  Hulot  received  that  last  touch  which  corrupts 
a  man  or  perfects  him.  He  became  perfect.  In  the 
great  tempests  of  life  we  follow  the  example  of  wise 
captains  who  fling  the  heavier  merchandise  overboard 
in  a  hurricane  to  lighten  the  ship.  The  lawj-er  laid 
aside  his  inward  pride,  his  outwai-d  assumption,  his  ar- 
rogance as  an  orator,  and  his  political  pretensions.  In 
fact  he  became  as  a  man  wliat  his  mother  was  as  a 
woman.  He  resolved  to  accept  his  Celestine  for  what 
she  was,  —  certainly  not  the  realization  of  his  dreams, 
—  he  judged  life  soberlv,  and  saw  that  the  common 
law  of  existence  obliges  men  to  be  content  in  all  things 
with  the  approximate.  He  swore  within  himself  to  do 
his  duty,  —  so  deep  was  the  horror  his  father's  con- 
duct caused  him.  This  resolution  was  renewed  and 
strengthened  by  the  bedside  of  his  mother  on  the  day 
she  was  pronounced  out  of  danger.  That  first  relief 
did  not  come  singh'.  On  the  same  day  Claude  Vignon, 
who  inquired  daily  for  Madame  Hulot  on  behalf  of  the 
Prince  de  Wissembourg,  requested  Victorin  to  return 
with  him  to  the  ministr3'. 

"His  Excellency,"  he  said,  "wishes  to  confer  wijh 
you  about  your  family  afl'airs." 
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Vietorin  and  the  minister  had  known  each  other  for  a 
long  time,  and  the  latter  now  received  the  j'oung  man 
with  a  characteristic  affability-  that  augured  well. 

"My  Mend,"  said  the  old  warrior,  "I  .swore  to 
j'our  uncle,  the  niarslial,  in  this  room,  to  take  care  of 
jour  mother.  That  noble  woman  will,  I  am  told,  re- 
cover her  health.  The  moment  has  therefore  come  to 
heal  the  familj*  wounds.  I  have  two  hundred  thousand 
francs  for  j'ou,  which  I  will  now  paj'  over." 

The  lawj'er  made  a  gesture  of  refusal  worthy  of  his 
uncle  the  marshal. 

"  Do  not  be  uneasj-,"  said  the  prince  smiling;  "  the 
money  was  only  placed  in  mj'  hands  in  trust  for  your 
family.  My  days  are  numbered  ;  I  shall  not  be  here 
long,  —  take  the  mone}-,  therefore,  and  replace  me  as 
trustee.  You  are  at  liberty-  to  use  it  to  lift  the  mortgages 
from  your  house.  The  two  hundred  thousand  francs 
belong  to  j'our  mother  and  sister  ;  but  if  I  gave  them  to 
Madame  Hulot  her  devotion  to  her  husband  is  such  that 
I  fear  she  would  waste  them  on  him,  and  the  intention 
of  those  who  placed  the  money  in  mj'  hands  was  that 
it  should  benefit  Madame  Hulot  and  her  daughter,  the 
Comtesse  Steinbock.  You  are  a  moral  man,  the  worthj' 
son  of  3'our  noble  mother,  a  true  nephew  of  my  friend 
the  marshal.  You  are  appreciated  here,  ray  j'oung 
friend,  as  j'ou  are  elsewhere.  Be,  therefore,  the  guar- 
dian of  your  family.  Accept  this  legacj'  on  their  behalf 
from  j'our  uncle  and  from  me." 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  Hulot,  taking  the  minister's 
hand  and  pressing  it,  "  men  in  j'our  position  know  that 
wqrds  of  gratitude  mean  nothing,  —  thankfulness  must 
prove  itself  b}'  deeds." 
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"  Prove  yours,"  said  the  old  soldier. 

"What  must  I  do?" 

"Accept  an  offer.  The  government  wishes  to  ap- 
point 3'ou  counsel  for  war-claims,  the  engineering  de- 
partment being  overcrowded  with  litigations  in  relation 
to  the  fortifications  of  Paris  ;  also  legal  adviser  at  the 
prefecture  of  police,  and  counsel  for  the  civil-list.  These 
three  functions  will  give  you  a  combined  salary  of 
eighteen  thousand  francs  and  will  not  deprive  jou  of 
independence.  You  can  vote  in  the  Chamber  accord- 
ing to  j'our  conscience  and  j'our  political  opinions, 
—  you  are  free  to  act ;  we  should  only  be  hampered 
if  we  had  no  national  opposition.  In  conclusion  let  me 
saj^  that  I  received  a  note  from  j'our  uncle,  written 
a  few  hours  before  he  died,  in  which  he  suggested  a 
line  of  conduct  towards  your  dear  mother.  Mesdames 
Popinot,  de  Rastignac,  de  Navarreins,  de  Grandlieu, 
de  Carigliauo,  de  L^noucourt,  and  de  la  Bastie  have 
created  a  place  for  her  as  inspectress  of  benevolent  en- 
terprises. These  presidents  of  various  societies  for  good 
works  cannot  do  all  that  their  ofHces  require  ;  they  need 
some  lady  fitted  to  act  for  them,  to  visit  their  cases,  see 
that  charit}-  is  not  imposed  upon,  make  sure  that  relief 
goes  to  the  right  applicant,  and  seek  out  the  deserving 
and  shrinking  poor.  Your  mother  could  well  fulfil  that 
angelic  mission  ;  she  would  be  responsible  to  the  clergy 
and  to  these  charitable  ladies  only ;  she  would  receive 
six  thousand  francs  a  j'ear  and  her  carriage  hire.  You 
see,  my  j'oung  friend,  that  the  pure  man,  the  nobly  vir- 
tuous man,  protects  his  family'  even  from  the  grave. 
The  memory  of  such  men  as  your  uncle  is  and  ever 
should  be  an  segis  against   evil  in  all   well  organized 
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societies.  Follow  his  path  ;  continue  in  his  steps,  — 
j-our  feet  are  there  alread)-,  I  know  that." 

"  Such  delicate  kindness,  prince,  cannot  surprise  me 
in  mj-  uncle's  friend,"  said  Victorin.  "I  will  endeavor 
to  answer  jour  expectations." 

"  Go  and  comfort  youx  family  with  the  news —  But 
stay,  tell  me  before  yoxx  go,"  added  the  prince,  taking 
Victorin  by  the  hand,  "  has  j'our  father  disappeared?" 

"  Alas,  yes." 

"  So  much  the  better.  In  so  doing  the  unhappy  man 
has  shown,  what  he  really  possesses,  good  sense." 

"  He  had  notes  he  could  not  meet." 

"Ah!"  said  the  Marechal.  "Well,  jou  shall  re- 
ceive six  months'  salarj'  in  advance.  That  will  help  you 
to  get  his  notes  from  the  monej'-lenders.  I  '11  see  Nucin- 
gen,  and  perhaps  I  can  persuade  liim  to  release  your 
father's  pension,  without  its  costing  you  or  the  War  office 
a  pennj-.  A  peerage  has  not  killed  the  banker  in  Nu- 
cingen ;  he  is  insatiable,  and  he  wants  some  grant,  I 
forget  what,  out  of  us." 

Victorin  was  thus  enabled  to  carry  out  his  desire  to 
take  his  mother  and  sister  to  live  with  him.  The  only 
property  that  he  owned  was  one  of  the  finest  species 
of  real  estate  in  Paris  ;  a  house  bought  in  1834  in 
preparation  for  his  marriage,  situated  on  the  boule- 
vard, between  the  rue  de  la  Paix  and  the  rue  Louis-le- 
Grand.  A  speculator  had  built  two  houses  on  the  street 
and  boulevard,  between  which,  separated  from  both  by 
a  garden  and  courtj-ard  on  each  side,  stood  a  beautiful 
pavUion,  a  relic  of  the  splendors  of  the  great  Verneuil 
mansion.  Victorin  Hulot,  sure  of  Mademoiselle  Cre- 
vel's  dowry,  bought  this  superb  propertj-  at  auction  for 
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a  million  of  francs,  on  which  ho  paid  five  liuncUed  thou- 
sand down.  He  lived  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  pa- 
vilion, expecting  to  pa}'  the  full  costs  of  the  house  by 
letting  the  various  apartments.  But  though  speculation 
in  houses  ma}-  be  a  sure  thing  it  is  also  either  slow  or 
capricious,  for  success  depends  on  circumstances  that 
are  not  to  be  foreseen.  Idlers  in  Paris  must  have 
noticed  that  the  boulevard  between  the  rue  Louis-le- 
Grand  and  the  rue  de  la  Paix  was  slow  to  become  prof- 
itable ;  it  was  cleared  out  and  improved  with  such  delaj' 
that  commerce  did  not  displaj^  its  gorgeous  shop-win- 
dows filled  with  the  fairy  fabrics  of  fashion  and  the 
splendors  of  luxmy  till  1841. 

Although  in  the  course  of  seven  years  Victorin  had 
paid  a  part  of  the  remaining  purchase-money,  yet  in 
consequence  of  the  relief  he  had  afforded  his  father,  the 
debt  on  the  property  now  amounted  to  five  hundred 
thousand  francs.  Happily,  rents  were  increasing,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  situation  had  begun  to  give  a  real 
value  to  the  two  houses.  Offers  came  from  different 
merchants  of  good  terms  for  the  shop,  provided  they 
could  have  leases  for  terras  of  years.  The  apartments 
also  increased  in  value  by  the  removal  of  the  business 
centre  to  the  neighborhood  between  the  Bourse  and  the 
Madeleine,  henceforth  the  seat  of  political  and  financial 
power.  The  two  houses,  the  various  apartments  of  which 
were  now  all  rented,  brought  in  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  a-jear.  In  two  jears  more,  during  which  time 
young  Hulot  could  live  on  the  salaries  gi\en  him  by  the 
Marechal,  the  family  would  be  free  from  debt  and  in  a 
splendid  financial  position.  It  was  like  manna  falling 
from  heaven.     Victorin  could  give  the  first  floor  of  the 
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pavilion  to  his  mother,  and  the  second  floor  to  his  sis- 
ter, where  two  rooms  were  reserved  for  Bette.  Young 
Hulot  himself,  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  legal  speech, 
and  a  man  of  spotless  integritj',  gained  the  ear  of  judges 
and  councillors  and  rapidl}-  eclipsed  his  competitors  of 
the  bar.  He  studied  cases,  he  advanced  nothing  he 
could  not  prove,  refused  to  take  indiscriminatel}'  all 
causes  that  were  offered  to  him,  and  became,  in  time, 
regarded  as  an  honor  to  the  profession. 

The  house  in  the  rue  Plumet  had  grown  so  distasteful 
to  the  baroness  that  she  willingly  allowed  her  son  to 
move  her  to  the  rue  Louis-le-Grand,  where  she  occu- 
pied a  charming  apartment.  All  housekeeping  cares 
were  spared  to  her  by  Lisbeth,  who  agreed  to  perform 
once  more  the  economical  feats  she  had  formerlj'  under- 
taken for  Madame  Marneffe,  foreseeing  the  chance  of 
wreaking  her  secret  vengeance  on  these  noble  lives,  now, 
after  the  overthrow  of  all  her  hopes,  the  objects  of  her 
redoubled  hatred.  Once  a  month  she  went  to  see  Val- 
erie, sent  b}-  Hortense,  who  wanted  news  of  Wenceslas, 
and  by  Celestine,  extremely  uneasy  at  the  avowed  and 
acknowledged  intimacy  of  her  father  with  the  woman  to 
whom  her  mother  and  sister-in-law  owed  their  ruin  and 
their  mis^'ry.  Lisbeth,  as  maj'  well  be  supposed,  used 
this  ciuiositj'  to  enable  her  to  see  Valerie  as  often  as 
she  wished  to  do  so. 

About  twentj-  months  passed  in  this  waj',  during  which 
time  Madame  Hiilot's  health  improved,  although  the 
nervous  trembling  of  her  head  and  hands  did  not  de- 
crease. She  soon  mastered  her  new  functions,  which 
gave  noble  relief  to  her  sorrows  and  suitable  nourish- 
ment for  the  divine  qualities  of  her  nature.     She  saw 
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also  the  means  of  possiblj*  recovering  her  husband  in  a 
work  which  took  her  into  all  quarters  of  Paris.  Dur- 
ing these  months  the  baron's  notes  to  Vauvinet  were 
paid  off  and  his  pension  almost  liberated.  The  poor 
wife  might  have  attained  to  something  like  happiness, 
had  it  not  been  for  her  ceaseless  anxiet}-  about  her 
husband,  her  desire  that  he  should  share  in  the  renewed 
prosperitj'  of  the  familj',  her  grief  at  her  daughter's 
forlorn  position,  and  the  terrible  blows  rained  upon  her 
with  apparent  innocence  by  Lisbeth,  whose  fiendish 
nature  now  had  full  swing. 

A  scene  took  place  early  in  March,  1843,  which  will 
serve  to  show  the  effects  produced  by  the  persistent  latent 
hatred  of  Bette,  aided  continually  by  Madame  Marneffe. 
Two  great  events  had  happened  in  the  latter's  house- 
hold. In  the  first  place  she  had  given  birth  to  a  still-born 
child,  whose  death  brought  her  an  annuity  of  two  thou- 
sand francs.  Then  her  husband's  health  failed  rapidly  ; 
we  give  the  report  which  Bette  made  to  the  Hulot  family 
on  her  return  one  day  from  the  Marneffe  mansion  :  — 

"That  dreadful  Valerie  sent  for  Doctor  Bianchon 
this  morning  to  make  sure  that  the  other  doctors  who 
pronounced  Marneffe  dying  the  night  before  were  not 
mistaken.  Bianchon  says  the  wretch  will  go  to  the  hell 
where  he  belongs  before  night.  Old  Crevel  and  Madame 
Marneffe  followed  the  doctor  out,  and  your  father,  my 
dear  Celestine,  gave  him  six  gold  pieces  for  the  good 
news.  When  thej'  came  back  to  the  salon,  Crevel  cut 
capers  like  a  ballet-dancer;  he  kissed  that  woman, 
shouting  out,  'Now  I'll  have  a  Madame  Crevel!' 
And  when  she  returned  to  her  husband's  bedside  and 
left  us  alone,  your  honorable  parent  said  to  me  :   '  With 
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Valerie  for  a  wife,  I  shall  be  peer  of  France.  I  shall 
buy  that  estate  I  covet,  —  Presles,  which  Madame  de 
Seiizy  wants  to  sell ;  I  shall  be  Crevel  de  Presles ;  I 
shall  become  a  member  of  the  council-general  for  the 
.Seine-et-Oise,  and  deput}'.  I  shall  have  a  son.  I  shall 
be  all  I  choose  to  be  ! '  •  Well,'  said  I,  '  and  what 
about  Celestine  ? '  '  Bah !  she  is  only  a  daughter,' 
he  replied ;  '  she  has  grown  too  much  of  a  Hulot,  and 
Valerie  has  a  horror  of  the  whole  family-.  My  son-in- 
law  chose  never  to  come  here  :  why  should  he  set  up  for 
a  mentor,  a  Spartan,  a  puritan,  a  philanthropist?  Be- 
sides, I  have  done  my  dutj'  to  m}'  daughter ;  she  has 
had  her  mother's  property  and  two  hundred  thousand 
francs  to  boot.  I  am  at  liberty  to  do  as  I  like.  I  shall 
see  how  my  son-in-law  and  my  daughter  behave  about 
my  marriage.  As  they  behave,  so  shall  I.  If  they  treat 
their  step-mother  well,  I  '11  see  what  I  can  do  !  I  am  a 
man,  and  not  a  brute  ! '  —  and  all  such  stuff!  and  then 
he  struck  an  attitude  like  Napoleon  on  his  column." 

The  ten-months'  legal  widowhood  ordained  by  the 
Code  Napoleon  had  just  expired.  Presles  had  been  pur- 
chased. Victorin  and  Celestine  sent  Lisbeth  one  morn- 
ing to  Madame  Marneffe's  to  ascertain  when  the 
charming  widow  was  to  many  the  mayor  of  Paris,  now 
a  member  of  the  council-general  of  the  Seine-et-Oise. 

Celestine  and  Hortense,  whose  affection  was  increased 
by  living  under  one  roof,  were  continually'  together. 
The  baroness,  influenced  by  her  sense  of  honor,  exag- 
gerated the  duties  of  her  office  and  sacrificed  hei-self  to 
the  works  of  mercj'  for  which  she  was  the  intermediary, 
going  out  daily  at  eleven  o'clock  and  not  returning  home 
till  five.    The  siatera-in-law,  occupied  with  their  children, 
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whom  they  cared  for  together,  staj-ed  at  home  with  their 
sewing  all  day.  They  came  at  last  to  think  aloud,  —  a 
touching  spectacle  of  sisterlj-  union,  one  sister  cheerful, 
the  other  dispirited.  Beautiful,  overflowing  with  life, 
animated,  smiling,  and  witty,  the  unfortunate  Hortense 
seemed  to  give  the  lie  to  her  real  position  ;  while  the 
depressed  Celestine,  gentle,  calm,  and  equable  as  reason 
itself,  habituallj-  pensive  and  deliberate,  gave  an  impres- 
sion of  inward  grief.  Perhaps  this  contrast  contributed 
to  their  warm  friendship.  The  two  women  lent  to  each 
other  what  the  other  lacked.  Sitting  in  a  little  arbor  in 
the  garden,  which  the  mania  for  speculation  in  bricks 
and  mortar  had  left  untouched  through  the  fancy  of  a 
builder  who  meant  to  keep  these  hundred  square  feet  of 
open  ground  for  himself,  thej'  enjoyed  the  blooming  of 
the  lilacs,  that  spring  delight  which  is  only  trulj-  felt 
in  Paris,  where  for  six  months  Parisians  live  in  total 
forgetfulness  of  vegetation  between  those  cliffs  of  stone 
where  the  ocean  of  their  human  life  tosses  and  flows. 

"  Celestine,"  said  Hortense,  replj'ing  to  a  remark  of 
her  sister-in-law,  who  was  complaining  that  her  hus- 
band had  to  waste  such  fine  weather  at  the  Chamber, 
"  I  think  you  don't  properly  appreciate  your  blessings. 
Victorin  is  an  angel ;  and  you  plague  him  sometimes." 

"  Mj'  dear,  men  like  to  be  plagued.  Certain  squab- 
bles are  a  sign  of  love.  If  j'our  poor  mother  had  been, 
I  won't  say  exacting,  but  near  to  being  so,  you  would 
not  have  had  so  manj'  troubles  to  deplore." 

"  Lisbeth  doesn't  come  back!  I  shall  sing  Marl- 
borough's song,"  said  Hortense.  "I  long  for  news  of 
Wenceslas.  How  does  he  manage  to  liva?  He  has 
not  done  a  thing  for  two  years." 
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"  Victorin  saw  him  the  other  daj*  with  that  odious 
woman.  He  thinks  she  supports  him  in  idleness.  Ah ! 
dear  sister,  if  you  onlj'  would,  jou  could  get  him  back 
again." 

Hortense  made  a  sign  in  the  negative. 

"  But  your  situation  will  soon  become  intolerable," 
said  Celestine.  "  At  first,  anger,  despair,  and  indigna- 
tion gave  you  strength  ;  after  that,  the  almost  unheard- 
of  troubles  that  fell  upon  us  —  two  deaths,  the  ruia 
and  disappearance  of  Baron  Hulot  —  have  filled  your 
thoughts  and  j'our  heart.  But  now  that  quiet  and 
silence  have  settled  down  upon  us,  you  will  not  easily 
bear  the  void  in  your  life  ;  and  as  j'ou  cannot,  and 
never  will,  leave  the  path  of  honor,  it  stands  to  rea- 
son that  you  must  be  reconciled  with  Wenceslas.  Vic- 
torin, who  loves  you  so  much,  thinks  as  I  do.  There 
is  something  stronger  than  our  sentiments,  —  I  mean 
our  nature." 

"  A  man  so  base  !  "  cried  Hortense,  scornful!}'.  "  He 
loves  that  woman  because  she  supports  him  !  Paid  his 
debts,  has  she?  Good  God  !  I  think  night  and  day  of 
the  situation  that  man  has  put  himself  in !  He  is  the 
father  of  my  child,  and  he  disgraces  himself!  " 

"  Look  at  your  mother,  dear,"  said  CVlestine. 

Celestine  belonged  to  the  class  of  women  who,  after 
j'ou  have  given  them  reasons  strong  enough  to  con- 
vince a  Breton  peasant,  return  for  the  hundredth  time 
to  their  original  argument.  The  character  of  her  some- 
what insipid,  cold,  and  common  face,  her  light  brown 
hair  arranged  in  smooth,  stiff  bandeaux,  and  the  color 
of  her  complexion,  all  indicated  a  sensible  woman  with- 
out charm,  but  also  without  weakness. 
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"Your  mother,"  she  continued,  "would  gladly  be 
beside  her  disgraced  husband,  to  comfort  him  and  hide 
him  in  her  heart  from  blame.  She  has  arranged  a  room 
upstairs,  as  if  she  expected  to  find  him  some  daj'  and 
put  him  there." 

"  My  mother  is  sublime,"  answered  Hortense  ;  "  she 
has  been  sublime  through  everj-  hour  of  every  daj-  for 
the  last  twenty-six  years ;  but  I  have  not  her  temper- 
ament. I  can't  help  it.  I  get  angrj*  sometimes  against 
myself;  but  oh  !  Celestine,  you  don't  know  what  it  is  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  infamj^." 

' '  Consider  my  fatlier,"  said  Celestine,  tranquilly ;  "  he 
is  on  the  very  road  by  which  your  fatlier  perished.  Mx 
father  is  ten  years  younger  than  the  baron,  and  he  has 
business  habits,  it  is  true  ;  but  what  will  be  the  end  of 
him  ?  That  Madame  Marneffe  has  made  him  her  spaniel. 
She  controls  him,  his  money,  his  ideas,  and  nothing  will 
make  him  open  his  ej'es.  I  tremble  lest  I  should  hear 
that  the  banns  are  published.  Mj'  husband  thinks  of 
making  one  effort  to  prevent  the  marriage  ;  for  he  re- 
gards it  as  a  dutj-  to  society,  to  family  life,  to  bring 
that  woman  to  account.  Ah !  my  dear  Hortense,  souls 
like  Victorin's,  hearts  like  ours,  learn  too  late  to  know 
the  world  and  its  practices.  This  that  I  tell  you  is  a 
secret ;  I  confide  it  to  you,  for  you  are  concerned  in  it ; 
but  3'ou  must  not  reveal  it,  by  word  or  gesture,  to  Lis- 
beth,  or  your  mother,  or  anybodj',  for  —  " 

"Here's  Lisbeth  !  "  exclaimed  Hortense.  "Well, 
cousin,  how  are  things  going  in  the  infernal  regions?" 

"  Badlj'  for  j'ou,  my  dears.  Your  husband,  my  poor 
Hortense,  is  more  infatuated  than  ever  with  that  woman, 
who,  I  will  admit,  loves  him  madly.     Your  father,  dear 
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Celestine,  is  roj-ally  blind.  All  this,  however,  is  noth- 
ing ;  I  've  been  telling  you  this  for  months.  I  am  truly 
thankful  I  have  never  been  tied  to  a  man  ;  they  are  all 
animals.  But  the  climax  has  come;  five  daj's  hence,  my 
poor  dear,  you  and  Victorin  will  have  lost  your  father's 
propertj'." 

"Are  the  banns  published?"  said  Celestine. 

"Yes,"  answered  Bette.  "  I  have  just  been  pleading 
your  cause.  I  told  that  monster,  who  is  onlj'  taking  the 
leavings  of  others,  that  if  he  would  help  you  out  of  your 
present  embarrassments  by  paying  off  the  mortgage  on 
your  house,  you  would  receive  3-our.  step-mother." 

Hortense  made  a  gesture  of  horror. 

"  Victorin  will  consider  that,"  said  Celestine,  coldly. 

' '  What  do  you  suppose  the  mayor  replied  ? "  re- 
sumed Lisbeth.  "'I  wish  them  to  be  embarrassed,' 
he  said.  '  You  can't  break  a  horse  unless  you  keep 
him  hungrj'  and  sleepless  and  without  sugar.'  Baron 
Hulot,  bad  as  he  is,  is  worth  two  of  Monsieur  Crevel. 
So,  my  dears,  you  may  go  into  mourning  for  your  in- 
heritance. What  a  fortune  to  lose  !  Your  father,  Celes- 
tine, paid  three  millions  for  the  estate  of  Presles,  and 
he  still  has  an  income  of  thirty  thousand  francs.  Ah  ! 
he  has  no  secrets  from  me.  He  talks  of  buying  the 
hotel  Navarreins  in  the  rue  du  Bac.  Madame  Marneffe 
herself  has  an  income  of  fort}-  thousand  francs.  Ah ! 
here  comes  our  guardian  angel,  jour  mother ! "  she  cried, 
hearing  the  wheels  of  a  carriage. 

The  baroness  presently  joined  the  little  group  in  the 
garden.  At  fifty-five  j'ears  of  age,  worn  bj'  many  griefs, 
trembling  incessantly  as  if  with  ague,  Adeline,  though 
pale  and  wrinkled,  still  retained  her  fine  figure,  with 
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its  magnificent  lines,  and  her  natural  dignity.  Per- 
sons on  seeing  her  said,  '•  She  must  have  been  very 
handsome  !  "  AVasting  with  grief  at  not  knowing  her 
husband's  fate  and  being  unable  to  let  him  share  the 
comfort  which  the  familj-  were  about  to  enjoj',  she  was, 
to  an  observer,  a  tender  type  of  the  majest}-  of  ruins. 
As  gleam  after  gleam  of  hope  departed,  and  each  in- 
quirj'  proved  fruitless,  Adeline  sank  into  a  dark  depres- 
sion which  terrified  her  children.  Every  morning  she 
started  on  her  rounds  with  renewed  hope.  Once  an  old 
commissarj'-general,  a  man  Hulot  had  obliged,  declared 
that  he  had  seen  the  baron  in  a  box  at  the  Ambigu- 
Comique  with  a  woman  of  remarkable  beauty.  Adeline 
went  at  once  to  question  him.  The  functionarj',  while 
declaring  that  he  certainlj-  did  see  his  old  friend,  and 
that  his  manner  to  the  woman  seemed  to  denote  an 
illicit  marriage,  also  stated  to  Madame  Hulot  that  the 
baron  left  the  theatre  before  the  close  of  the  plaj', 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  him.  "  His  man- 
ner was  that  of  a  family  man,  and  his  dress  betrayed  a 
want  of  means,"  added  the  old  officer. 

"Well?"  exclaimed  the  three  women  when  Adeline 
returned. 

"  Monsieur  Hulot  is  in  Paris,"  said  Adeline,  "  there 's 
a  gleam  of  happiness  for  me  in  feeling  he  is  so  near." 

"  He  does  n't  appear  to  have  reformed,"  remarked 
Lisbeth,  when  Adeline  had  ended  her  account.  "He 
has  evidentlj'  taken  up  with  some  little  workwoman. 
But  where  does  he  get  the  money?  I'll  bet  some  of 
his  former  mistresses  support  him,  Jenny  Cadine  or 
Josepha,  perhaps." 

The  nervous  trembling  of  Madame  Hulot's  head  in- 
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creased ;  she  wiped  the  tears  from  her  ej'es  as  she 
raised  them  sadly  to  heaven. 

"  I  can  not  believe  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  honor 
would  fall  so  low  as  that,"  she  said. 

"For  his  own  pleasure  there  is  nothing  he  would 
not  do,"  said  Lisbeth.  "  He  has  robbed  the  State  ;  he 
would  rob  a  friend,  murder  him,  perhaps." 

"Oh,  Lisbeth!"  cried  the  baroness,  " keep  such 
thoughts  to  yourself." 

Just  then  Louise  came  toward  the  group  of  women, 
which  the  two  little  Hulots  and  little  Wenceslas  had 
joined  to  see  if  the  pockets  of  their  grandmother  con- 
tained any  sugarplums. 

"  What  is  it,  Louise?"  said  Plortense. 

"A  man  who  wants  Mademoiselle  Fischer." 

"  AVhat  sort  of  man  ?"  asked  Lisbeth. 

"  Mademoiselle,  he  is  in  rags,  and  covered  with 
horse-hair  like  a  mattress-maker ;  his  nose  is  red,  and 
he  smells  of  brand}',  —  he  is  one  of  those  workmen 
who  only  work  half  the  week." 

This  unattractive  description  had  the  effect  of  send- 
ing Lisbeth  instantly  to  the  courtyard,  where  she  found 
the  man  smoking  a  pipe  whose  coloring  denoted  an 
adept  in  the  arts  of  tobacco. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here,  pere  Chardin?  "  she  said 
to  him.  "It  was  agreed  that  j^ou  should  be  at  the 
hotel  Marneffe,  rue  Barbet-de-Jouy  on  the  first  Satur- 
day of  every  month.  I  have  just  come  from  there,  after 
waiting  five  hours  for  j'ou." 

"  I  did  start  to  go  there,  vay  good  and  charitable 
lady,"  answered  the  maker  of  matti'esses.  "But  you 
see  there  was  a  little  game  on  hand  at  the  cafe  des 
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Savants,  rue  du  Cceur-Volant.  Eveiy  one  has  his  pas- 
sion ;  mine  is  for  billiards.  Without  billiards  I  should 
do  well  enough,  for  —  mark  this  !  "  he  said,  fumbling  in 
the  pocket  of  his  tattered  trousers,  "  cafes  lead  to  wine, 
and  billiard-balls  to  braridj',  —  ruinous,  like  all  fine 
things,  through  their  accessories.  I  knew  my  orders  ; 
but  the  old  man  is  in  a  tight  place,  so  I  came  upon 
the  forbidden  ground .  If  the  hair  of  our  mattresses  were 
all  hair  one  could  sleep  on  it ;  but,  j-ou  see,  it 's  mixed. 
God  is  not  for  everj-bodj-,  as  they  sa}- ;  he  has  Ms  pref- 
erences —  and  he  has  a  right  to  them.  Here 's  the 
letter  of  3'our  estimable  cousin  and  the  verj'  good  friend 
of  a  mattress-maker.  That  is  in  the  line  of  his  political 
professions  ;  "  and  pere  Chardin  endeavored  to  trace  a 
zigzag  in  the  atmosphere  with  the  forefinger  of  his 
right  hand. 

Lisbeth,  without  listening  to  him,  read  the  following 
two  hnes :  — 

Deae  Cousin,  —  Be  my  banker.  Give  me  three  hundred 
francs  to-day. 

Hector. 

"  Why  does  he  want  so  much  money?" 

"  He?  "  said  pere  Chardin,  still  trying  to  draw  aerial 
arabesques  ;  "  well,  j'ou  see  vnx  son  is  back  from  Africa, 
through  Spain,  Bayonne,  and  —  no,  he  did  tft  steal  any- 
thing, he  never  does  steal,  he  's  a  sly  dog,  my  son,  — 
he  '11  return  all  he  borrows  ;  he 's  got  ideas  that  will 
carr^'  him  along  —  " 

"To  the  police  courts,"  said  Lisbeth.  "He  is  my 
uncle's  murderer.     I  sha'n't  forget  him." 

"  He  !  why,  he  could  n't  kill  a  chicken,  my  good  lady." 

"  Here,  take  the  three  hundred  francs,"  said  Lisbeth, 
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drawing  fifteen  gold  pieces  from  her  purse.  "  Go  away, 
and  never  come  to  this  house  again." 

She  accompanied  the  father  of  the  late  Algerian  store- 
keeper to  the  outer  door  and  made  the  porter  take  a 
look  at  the  old  drunkard. 

"  Everj'  time  that  man  comes  here,  if  he  should  come, 
you  are  not  to  let  him  in  and  j'ou  are  to  saj'  I  am  out. 
If  he  asks  whether  Monsieur  Hulot,  junior,  or  Madame 
la  Baronne  Hulot  live  here,  say  that  you  don't  know 
such  persons." 

"  Very  well,  mademoiselle." 

"  You  will  lose  j-our  place  if  any  mistake  occurs,  even 
if  it  is  accidental,"  said  the  old  maid  in  the  porter's 
ear.  "  Cousin,"  she  said  to  Victorin  who  entered  the 
house  at  that  morrient,  "  you  are  threatened  with  a  great 
misfortune." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Your  wife  is  to  have  Madame  MarnefTe  for  a  step- 
mother in  a  very  few  days." 

"  We  shall  ^ee  about  that." 

« 

For  the  last  six  months  Lisbeth  had  paid  a  little 
stipend  to  her  old  friend  the  baron,  the  secret  of  whose 
abode  was  known  to  her ;  and  she  gloated  over  Ade- 
line's tears,  telling  her,  if  by  chance  she  found  her  gay 
and  hopeful,  ' '  We  may  expect  some  day  to  see  my  poor 
cousin's  name  in  the  police  reports."  But  in  this,  as  in 
her  preceding  efforts  for  revenge,  she  went  too  far.  She 
roused  Victorin's  caution.  He  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  this  sword  of  Damocles  perpetually  held  b_y  Lis- 
beth over  the  famil}^  head,  and  to  the  influence  of  the 
female  devil  to  whom  his  mother  and  the  whole  family 
owed  their  sorrows.     The  Prince  de  Wissembourg,  who 
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knew  of  Madame  Marneffe's  conduct,  lent  his  aid  to 
the  purpose.  He  promised  Victorin,  as  the  President 
of  the  Council  of  State  can  promise,  that  the  police 
should  secretl3-  assist  in  opening  Crevel's  eyes,  and  in 
saving  a  noble  propertj'  from  the  clutches  of  the  dialiol- 
ical  prostitute  to  whom,  as  he  declared,  he  would  never 
forgive  the  death  of  the  old  marshal,  nor  the  total  ruin 
and  disgrace  of  the  baron. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

DEVILS   AND    ANGELS    HARNESSED  TO  THE   SAME   CAK. 

Bette's  words,  "  He  gets  monej'  from  his  former  mis- 
tresses," kept  the  baroness  awake  all  night.  Like  per- 
sons incurably  ill  who  call  in  quacks,  like  others  In  the 
last  depths  of  Dantesque  despair,  like  drowning  men 
who  clutch  at  floating  sticks,  she  ended  hy  believing  in 
a  depravity  the  mere  idea  of  which  had  scandalized 
her,  and  the  thought  came  into  her  mind  to  appeal  to 
one  of  those  odious  women.  The  next  morning,  with- 
out consulting  her  children,  without  a  word  to  any  one, 
she  went  to  the  house  of  Mademoiselle  Josepha  Mirah, 
now  prima  donna  of  the  royal  academy  of  music,  in 
pursuit  of  a  hope  which  danced  before  her  mind  like  a 
will-o'-the-wisp. 

About  mid-day  the  maid  of  the  great  singer  brought 
her  the  card  of  the  Baronne  Hulot,  saying  that  the  lady 
was  waiting  at  the  door  to  know  if  Mademoiselle  would 
receive  her.  ' 

"Is  the  salon  in  order?" 

"Yes,  mademoiselle." 

"  Are  the  flowers  fresh  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle." 

"Tell  Jean  to  give  an  ej^e  all  round  and  see  that 
nothing's  amiss  before  he  ushers  the  lady  in,  and  to 
show  her  the  utmost  respect.     Then  come  and  dress 
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me,  for  I  mean  to  be  crushingl}-  beautiful."  She  went 
to  the  ps3'che  and  looked  at  herself.  "  Now  to  arraj- 
mj'self !  "  she  said.  "  Vice  must  be  under  arms  before 
virtue.  Poor  woman,  what  can  she  want  of  me?  I 
don't  quite  like  to  meet  '  of  sorrow  the  august  victim  ;'  " 
and  she  sang  that  celebrated  air,  ending  it  as  her  maid 
re-entered  the  room. 

"  Madame,"  said  the  woman,  "  the  lady  trembles 
violently-." 

"  Offer  her  something,  —  orange-flower,  rum,  soup." 

"I  did,  madame,  but  she  refused  them  all;  she  saj-s 
it  is  only  a  little  infirmitj',  a  nervous  affection." 

"Where  is  she?" 

"  In  the  large  salon." 

"  Make  haste,  child.  Give  me  my  prettiest  slippers, 
and  that  morning-gown  Bijou  embroidered ;  the  one 
with  the  ripples  of  lace.  Dress  my  hair  in  a  waj-  to  as- 
tonish a  woman  just  the  opposite  of  me.  And  send 
word  to  the  lady  (for  she  's  a  great  lady,  ray  girl,  and 
something  better,  something  you  '11  never  be,  a  woman 
whose  prayers  will  get  souls  out  of  purgatory)  send  her 
word  that  I  was  in  bed,  that  I  sang  last  night,  but  that 
I  am  getting  up." 

The  baroness,  ushered  into  the  grand  salon  of  Jose- 
pha's  apartment,  did  not  observe  how  long  she  was  kept 
waiting,  though  it  was  reallj'  more  than  half  an  hour. 
This  salon,  the  furniture  and  decorations  of  which  had 
already  been  changed  since  Josepha's  installation,  was 
now  draped  in  silks,  of  a  color  then  called  massaca, 
shot  with  gold.  The  luxur3'  which  great  lords  of  the 
olden  time  displayed  in  the  houses  of  their  mistresses, 
of  which  so  man}-  relics  remain  to  the  present  daj*,  tes- 
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tifying  to  the  "  follies  "  which  justified  their  name,  was 
here  shown  to  perfection  hy  the  aid  of  modern  methods 
in  the  four  communicating  rooms,  held  at  a  delightful 
temperature  by  a  heating  apparatus  with  invisible  open- 
ings. The  baroness,  bewildered,  examined  the  works  of 
art  with  amazement.  She  saw  how  fortunes  were 
melted  in  the  pot  when  pleasure  and  vanity-  lit  the  fires 
beneath  it.  The  woman  who  for  twent3-six  j-ears  had 
lived  amid  the  barren  relics  of  imperial  luxury,  whose 
eyes  were  accustomed  to  threadbare  carpets,  tarnished 
gilding,  faded  stuflfs,  —  as  faded  and  worn  as  her  own 
heart,  —  now  realized  the  power  of  the  seductions  of  vice 
as  her  ej-es  rested  on  its  results.  It  was  impossible  not 
to  envy  these  beautiful  things,  these  spknidid  creations 
which  the  great  unlsnown  artists  who  make  Paris  what 
it  is,  —  the  centre  of  European  production,  —  bad  all 
contributed.  Here,  the  perfection  of  the  unique  thing 
was  the  surprising  charm.  The  models  having  been 
destroyed,  the  groups,  the  figurines,  the  carvings  were 
original  and  could  never  be  reproduced.  This  is  the 
highest  reach  of  luxury  in  the  present  day.  To  possess 
things  that  are  not  vulgarized  by  two  thousand  opulent 
shopkeepers,  who  think  the\  show  their  elegance  when 
they  display  the  costly  articles  which  they  buy  for  gold, 
is  the  sign  of  true  luxur\',  the  luxury  of  the  modern 
great  lords,  the  ephemeral  stars  of  the  Parisian  firma- 
ment. As  the  baroness  examined  the  flower-baskets, 
decorated  in  the  stj-le  called  Boule,  and  filled  with  rare 
exotics,  she  became,  as  it  were,  afraid  of  all  the  wealth 
the  room  contained.  Such  profusion  must,  she  thought, 
react  upon  the  person  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  it. 
Adeline  felt  that  Josepha  Mirah,  whose  portrait  painted 
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bj'  Joseph  Bridau  shone  from  the  adjoining  boudoir, 
was  a  woman  of  genius,  a  Malibran,  and  she  expected 
to  see  a  type  of  the  true  "  lionne."  She  regretted  hav- 
ing come.  And  3-et  she  was  urged  onward  by  feelings 
so  powerful  and  so  natural,  by  a  sentiment,  a  self-devo- 
tion so  disinterested,  that  she  gathered  up  her  courage 
to  endure  the  interview.  Besides,  she  was  about  to  sat- 
isfy the  curiosity  which  beset  her  to  know  the  charm  by 
which  this  class  of  women  extract  such  masses  of  metal 
from  the  miserly  strata  of  the  Parisian  gold-fields.  The 
baroness  looked  at  herself  in  a  mirror,  to  see  if  she 
were  out  of  place  in  the  midst  of  all  this  luxury ;  but 
her  velvet  robe  with  its  point-lace  collar  had  an  air  of 
dignity,  and  a  velvet  bonnet  of  the  same  color  as  the 
dress  became  her.  Feeling  that  she  was  still  regally 
imposing,  a  queen  in  adversity,  the  thought  crossed 
her  mind  that  the  majestj'  of  sorrow  was  even  greater 
than  the  majesty  of  talent. 

Three  or  four  doors  seemed  to  open  and  shut  and 
then  she  beheld  Jos(^pha.  The  great  singer  was  like 
the  Judith  of  Allori,  a  picture  that  clings  to  the  memor}' 
of  every  one  who  has  ever  noticed  it  close  to  the  door 
of  the  grand  sala  in  the  Pitti  Palace  ;  she  had  the  same 
proud  attitude,  the  same  grand  face,  the  same  black 
hair  twisted  round  her  head  without  adornment,  and  a 
3'ellow  robe  with  embroidered  flowers,  of  a  brocade  pre- 
ciselj'  like  that  in  which  the  nephew  of  Bronzino  draped 
his  great  conception  of  the  immortal  murderess. 

"  Madame  la  baronne,  I  am  confounded  bj'  the  honor 
3'ou  have  done  me  in  coming  here,"  said  the  prima  donna, 
determined  to  play  her  part  with  dignitj-. 

She  drew  forward  an  armchair  for  the  baroness  and 
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took  a  folding-stool  for  herself.  Her  ej'e  detected  the 
vanished  beauty  of  the  woman  before  her,  and  she  was 
seized  with  pitj'  as  she  noticed  the  nervous  trembling 
which  Adeline's  present  emotion  rendered  almost  con- 
vulsive. She  read  at  a  glance  the  saintlj'  life  that  Hulot 
and  Crevel  had  sometimes  pictured  ;  and  not  only  did 
she  instantly  lose  aU  idea  of  opposition  to  this  woman, 
but  she  humiliated  herself  in  spirit  before  a  grandeur 
she  was  able  to  comprehend.  The  noble  nature  of  the 
artist  admired  what  the  courtesan  might  ridicule. 

'•  Mademoiselle,  I  am  brought  here  by  a  sorrow  which 
leads  me  to  have  recourse  to  every  means  —  " 

Josepha's  gesture  made  the  baroness  aware  that  she 
had  tactlessly  wounded  one  from  whom  she  hoped  so 
much,  and  she  looked  at  the  singer.  That  supplicating 
glance  extinguished  the  flame  in  Josepha's  eyes,  which 
began  to  smile.  The  little  scene  had  the  painful  elo- 
quence of  a  silent  duel  between  the  two  women. 

"  It  is  now  two  j'ears  and  a  half  since  Monsieur 
Hulot  left  his  family,  and  we  do  not  know  where  he  is, 
though  I  think  he  is  in  Paris,"  began  the  baroness,  in  a 
trembling  voice.  "  A  dream  has  given  me  an  idea,  ab- 
surd perhaps,  that  j'ou  mav  have  interested  yourself  in 
his  behalf.  If  j-ou  could  put  me  in  the  waj'  to  find  Mon- 
sieur Hulot  —  ah.  Mademoiselle  !  I  would  pray  God  for 
you  to  the  end  of  m}'  daj's." 

Two  large  tears  rolled  from  the  singer's  e3'es. 

"  Madame,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  deep  humility,  "  I 
did  you  harm  when  I  did  not  know  you ;  but  now  that 
I  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  in  you  the  noblest  image 
of  virtue  on  this  earth,  believe  me,  I  understand  the 
nature   of  the   wrong  I  did,   and  I  repent  sincerel}'. 
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Therefore,  rely  on  me  to  do  all  in  niy  power  to  repair 
it." 

She  took  Madame  Hulot's  hand  and  kissed  it  respect- 
fully before  the  latter  could  prevent  her,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  humbly  bend  her  knee.  Then  she  rose  with 
the  same  proud  air  with  which  she  stepped  upon  the 
stage  as  Mathilde,  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  Take  a  horse,"  she  said  to  the  footman,  "  and  ride, 
full  speed,  to  that  little  Bijou  in  the  rue  Saint-Maur  du 
Temple  and  send  her  here ;  put  her  in  a  cab  and  pa}^ 
the  coachman  double  fare  to  press  his  horses.  Don 't 
lose  a  minute,  or  I  dismiss  j-ou.  Madame,"  she  con- 
tinued, returning  to  the  baroness  and  speaking  in  tones 
of  deep  respect,  "you  must  forgive  me.  As  soon  as 
the  Due  d'Herouville  became  mj-  protector  I  sent  the 
baron  back  to  you,  because  I  learned  that  he  was  ruining 
his  familj'  for  mj-  sake.  Could  I  do  more  than  that? 
In  a  theatrical  career  a  protector  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  us  when  we  first  make  our  debut.  Our  salar}'  does 
not  cover  one  half  our  expenses  and  we  are  forced  to 
take  temporary-  husbands.  I  did  not  care  for  Monsieur 
Hulot,  who  took  me  from  a  stupid  and  conceited  rich 
man,  old  Crevel,  who  would  certainly  have  married 
me  —  " 

"  He  told  me  so,"  said  the  baroness,  interrupting  the 
singer. 

"Well,  you  see,  madame,  I  might  have  been  an 
honest  woman  to-da3',  with  a  legal  husband —  " 

"You  have  many  excuses,  mademoiselle,"  said,  the 
baroness;  "God  will  consider  them.  As  for  me,  far 
from  reproaching  you,  I  have  come  here  to  contract 
a  debt  of  gratitude  toward  you.'' 
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"Madame,  I  did  provide  about  tiiree  j^ears  ago  for 
Monsieur  Hulot." 

"  You  !  "  cried  the  baroness,  witli  tears  in  her  eyes, 
"Ah!  what  would  I  not  do  for  you?  I  can  onlj^ 
pray  —  " 

"I  and  the  Due  d'Herouville.  —  a  man  of  noble 
heart,  a  true  gentleman,"  said  Josepha. 

She  related  the  establishment  in  business  and  the 
semi-marriage  of  JMonsieur  Thoul. 

"  And  so,  mademoiselle,  thanks  to  j^ou,  my  husband 
has  not  been  starved  and  wretched  ?  " 

"We  endeavored  to  prevent  it,  madame.'' 

"  Where  is  he  now^?  " 

"  Monsieur  le  due  told  me  about  six  months  ago  that 
the  baron,  known  to  the  duke's  notary-  under  the  name  of 
Thoul,  had  used  up  the  eight  thousand  francs  which  were 
paid  to  him  in  quarterly  instalments,"  answered  Jose- 
pha. "  Since  then  neither  I  nor  Monsieur  d'Hcrouville 
have  heard  anything  about  him.  Life  among  my  set  of 
people  is  so  busy,  so  distracting,  that  I  have  had  no  time 
to  look  after  pere  Thoul.  It  so  happens  that  for  the 
last  six  months  Bijou,  my  embroiderer  and  his  —  what 
shall  I  saj'?" 

"  His  mistress,"  said  Madame  Hulot. 

"His  mistress,"  continued  Josepha,  "has  not  been 
here.  Mademoiselle  Olympe  may  have  been  divorced ; 
I  should  n't  wonder,  —  divorce  is  not  infrequent  in  our 
circles." 

Josepha  rose,  looked  among  the  rare  plants  in  the 
windows,  and  gathered  a  lovel3'  bouquet  for  the  baron- 
ess, whose  expectations  in  regard  to  the  singer  were 
much  at  fault.     Like  the  respectable  middle-classes  who 
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believe  that  men  of  genius  are  monsters,  walking  about 
and  eating,  drinking,  and  speaking  unlike  other  men, 
so  the  baroness  expected  to  find  Josdpha  the  fascinator, 
Josepha  the  prima  donna,  the  brilliant  courtesan.  In- 
stead of  that  she  found  a  calm  and  quiet  woman,  pos- 
sessing the  dignity  of  her  talent,  the  simplicity  of  an 
actress  who  knows  that  she  reigns  at  night,  and  better 
still,  one  who  paid  by  her  looks,  her  attitude  and  her  man- 
ners full  and  complete  homage  to  the  virtuous  woman, 
to  the  Mater  Dolorosa  of  the  sacred  h3-mn. 

"  Madame,"  said  the  footman,  returning  at  the  end 
of  half  an  hour,  "Bijou's  mother  is  coming  at  once; 
but  it  is  doubtful  about  Olympe.     She  is  married —  " 

"  Bj'  the  left  hand?"  asked  Josepha. 

"No,  madame,  really  married.  She  is  at  the  head 
of  a  splendid  establishment ;  she  is  married  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  great  shop  on  the  boulevard  des  Italiens, 
and  has  left  her  own  place  to  her  mother  and  sisters. 
Her  name  is  Madame  Grenouville.  The  old  shop- 
keeper —  " 

"A  Crevel?" 

"  Yes,  madame,"  said  the  footman;  "the  marriage 
contract  states  that  he  is  worth  thirtj^  thousand  francs 
a  year." 

"  This  is  against  j-our  interests,  madame,"  said  the 
singer.  I  foresee  that  the  baron  is  no  longer  where  I 
settled  him." 

Ten  minutes  later  Madame  Bijou  was  shown  in.  Jose- 
pha, as  a  matter  of  precautioii,  made  Madame  Hulot  go 
into  her  boudoir,  across  the  door  of  which  she  drew  the 
portiere. 

"The  sight  of  you  would   frighten   her,"   said  the 
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singer  ;  "  she  would  not  let  out  anything  if  she  thought 
you  were  interested  in  it.  I  will  confess  her.  Hide  in 
there  ;  you  will  hear  all.  This  sort  of  thing  is  quite  com- 
mon among  theatrical  people,  —  Well,  mere  Bijou," 
said  Josepha  to  an  old  woman  wrapped  in  a  stufi'  called 
"tartan,"  who  resembled  a  charwoman  out  for  a  Sun- 
da}-  in  her  best  clothes,  "I  suppose  j'ou  are  very 
happ3' ;  j-our  daughter  is  in  luck?" 

"Ho!  happj- !  —  my  daughter  gives  me  a  hundred 
francs  a  month ;  she  drives  in  her  carriage  and  feeds 
off  silver ;  and  I  do  say  she  ought  to  have  put  me 
above  want.  To  have  to  toil  at  my  age !  —  is  that 
happy?" 

"  She  is  very  wi'ong  to  be  ungrateful,  for  she  owes  her 
beautj'  to  j'ou,"  returned  Josepha.  "  But  why  didn't 
she  come  to  see  me  ?  It  was  1  who  put  her  above  want 
by  marrying  her  to  xay  uncle." 

"  Yes,  madame,  pere  Thoul.  But  he  is  so  very  old 
and  broken  —  " 

"  "What  have  you  done  with  him?  Is  he  still  living 
with  you  ?  She  did  very  wrong  to  leave  him,  —  he  is 
now  worth  millions." 

"  Good  lieavens  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  "  that's 
what  we  alwaj-s  told  her  when  she  behaved  so  badly 
to  him.  He  was  kindness  itself,  poor  old  fellow  !  Ah  ! 
did  n't  she  make  him  step  round !  Ol3'mpe  was  cor- 
rupted, madame." 

"By  whom?" 

"Well,  she  picked  up  —  saving  your  presence  —  a 
claqueur,  the  nephew  of  ah  old  mattress-maker  in  the 
faubourg  Saint-Marceau,  —  a  do-nothing,  like  all  good- 
looking  fellows ;  the  pet  of  the  boulevard  du  Temple, 
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where  he  claps  the  new  pieces  and  looks  after  the  en- 
trees of  the  actresses,  as  he  says.  In  the  morning  he 
drinks  brand}- ;  he  loves  liquors  and  billiards  bj-  inher- 
itance. I  told  Olj-mpe  such  a  trade  as  that  was  n't  to 
be  relied  on.'' 

"  Unfortunatel}',  it  is  a  trade,"  said  Jost'pha. 

"Well,  she  lost  her  head  about  the  fellow,  who,  to 
tell  the  truth,  madame,  did  n't  keep  good  companj-.  He 
came  near  being  arrested  in  a  drinking  shop  among 
thieves  ;  but  Monsieur  Braulard,  the  head  of  the  claque, 
got  him  olT.  The  rascal  wears  gold  ear-rings,  and  lives 
b}'  doing  nothing,  hanging  on  to  women  who  are  fools 
about  handsome  men.  He  squandered  the  mone}'  pere 
Thoul  gave  Olympe.  The  business  went  wrong ;  all 
she  earned  went  for  billiards.  Besides  this,  the  scamp 
had  a  pretty  sister,  who  followed  the  same  trade  as  the 
brother,  —  a  jade  in  the  Latin  quarter  —  " 

"A  lorette  of  the  Chaumiere,"  said  Josepha. 

"  Yes,  just  so,  madame,"  said  Madame  Bijou.  "  So, 
Idamore  —  he  calls  himself  Idamore,  though  his  name 
is  Chardin  —  thought  your  uncle  had  more  monej'  than 
he  said  he  had,  and  he  managed,  without  my  daugliter 
knowing  it,  to  send  his  sister  Elodie  to  our  place  as 
workwoman.  Heavens  !  she  soon  turned  things  topsy- 
turvy. She  corrupted  the  poor  girls,  who  are  now  — 
saving  j'our  presence  —  brutahzed,  and  she  carried  off 
old  pere  Thoul  for  herself  and  put  him  —  we  don't  know 
where  ;  which  was  very  inconvenient  for  us  on  account 
of  the  bills.  As  soon  as  Idamore  secured  the  old  man 
for  his  sister  he  deserted  Olympe  for  a  little  actress  at 
the  Funambules  ;  and  that  brought  about  m\-  daughter's 
marriage,  as  you  '11  see  —  " 

30 
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"Do  jou  know  where  the  mattress-maker  lives?" 
asked  Josepha. 

"Old  Chardin?  lives?  He  doesn't,  live  anywhere! 
He  is  drunk  at  six  in  the  morning ;  he  makes  one  mat- 
tress a  month,  and  spends  the  rest  of  his  time  in  low 
wine-shops,  plaj-ing  billiards.  His  son  Idamore  is  one 
of  those'  fellows  who  is  bound  to  go  to  a  police  court, 
and  from  there  to  a  prison,  and  then  — " 

"To  the  gallej's,"  added  Josepha. 

"  Ah !  I  see  madame  knows  all,"  said  mere  Bijou, 
smiling.  "If  my  daughter  had  onlj-  understood  that 
man,  she  —  she  would  —  But,  as  you  sa}-,  she  's  been 
lucky,  anyhow  ;  Monsieur  Grenouville  fell  enough  in 
love  to  marrj-  her  —  " 

"  How  did  the  marriage  come  about?" 

"  Through  Olympe's  despair.  When  she  found  she 
was  deserted  for  the  actress  (whom  she  pounded  to  a 
mummy  —  goodness  !  did  n't  she  belabor  her  !)  and  that 
she'd  lost  pere  Thoul,  who  adored  her,  she  talked  of 
renouncing  men.  About  that  time  Monsieur  Grenou- 
ville, who  buys  a  deal  of  us,  —  sometimes  two  hundred 
embroidered  China  crape  scarfs  every  three  months,  — 
wanted  to  console  her  ;  but  no,  —  she  would  n't  listen 
to  anything  without  the  church  and  the  mayor.  '  I 
mean  to  be  virtuous,"  she  kept  saying,  '  or  I  '11  die.' 
And  she  kept  her  word.  At  last  Monsieur  Grenouville 
agreed  to  marrj-  her  if  she  would  break  with  us,  and  we 
consented." 

"  For  a  consideration?"  said  the  shrewd  Josepha. 

"  Yes,  madame ;  ten  thousand  francs,  and  an  annu- 
ity for  my  father,  who  is  too  old  to  work." 

"  I  begged  your  daughter  to  make  pere  Thoul  happy, 
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and  she  has  flung  him  into  the  mud.  She  had  no  right 
to  do  it.  I  '11  nevei'  interest  m_yself  in  anj-body  again. 
That 's  the  result  of  doing  a  benevolent  deed.  Benev- 
olence is  only  good  for  something  when  it  is  a  specu- 
lation. Olympe  might  at  least  have  told  me  of  all  this 
jugglery.-  If  you  find  out  for  me  where  pere  Thoul  is, 
within  a  fortnight,  I  '11  give  you  a  thousand  francs." 

"That'll  be  difficult,  my  dear  lady;  but  there's  a 
good  many  five-franc  pieces  in  a  thousand  francs,  and 
I  '11  do  my  best  to  earn  them." 

"  Adieu,  Madame  Bijou." 

When  Josepha  entered  the  boudoir  she  found  Ma- 
dame Hulot  in  a  dead  faint;  and  yet,  though  the  poor 
woman's  senses  were  gone,  the  nervous  trembling  still 
continued,  —  hke  the  halves  of  an  adder  cut  in  two, 
which  still  writhe  and  quiver.  Strong  salts,  cold  water, 
and  all  the  ordinar}'  restoratives  soon  recalled  the  bar- 
oness to  life,  or,  it  were  truer  to  say,  to  a  sense  of  her 
misery. 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle,  to  what  depths  he  has  fallen  !  " 
she  said,  recognizing  the  actress,  and  seeing  that  she 
"was  alone  with  her. 

"  Take  courage,  madame,"  replied  Josepha,  who  was 
sitting  on  a  cushion  at  Madame  Hulot's  feet,  and  now 
kissed  her  hands  ;  "  we  shall  find  him  ;  and  if  he  is  in 
the  mire,  —  well,  he  can  be  cleansed.  Believe  me,  when 
a  man  has  been  well  brought  up  his  restoration  is  only  a 
matter  of  clothes.  Let  me  repair  the  wrongs  I  have  done 
you  ;  I  see  by  j-our  coming  here  how  deeply  j'ou  must 
be  attached  to  your  husband,  in  spite  of  my  conduct. 
Ah !  poor  man,  he  loves  women.  If  you  could  onlj' 
have  had  a  little  of  our  chique  j-ou  might  have  kept 
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him  from  running  after  tliem  ;  30U  would  have  been 
what  we  know  how  to  be,  —  all  women  in  one  to  a 
man.  The  government  ought  to  create  a  school  for 
virtuous  wives  ;  but  governments  are  so  strait-laced,  — 
and  j-et  they  are  managed  by  the  verj'  men  we  manage  ! 
For  my  part,  I  pity  the  country.  But  the  question  is 
to  help  you  in  your  trouble,  not  to  make  fun  of  things. 
Well,  do  not  be  anxious,  madame ;  go  home  and  rest. 
I  will  return  the  baron  to  you  as  lively-  as  though,  he 
were  thirty  years  old." 

"  Mademoiselle,  let  us  go  and  see  that  Madame 
Grenouville,  she  may  know  something  ;  perhaps  I  could 
find  Monsieur  Hulot  this  ver^-  day  and  rescue  him  at 
once  from  poverty' — and  shame." 

"Madame,  how  can  I  express  the  gratitude  I  feel  for 
the  honor  j-ou  do  me.  I  respect  you  far  too  much  to 
allow  you  to  be  seen  in  public  with  me.  This  is  not  a 
pretence  of  humilitj-,  it  is  a  homage  which  I  render 
to  you.  Ah,  madame,  jou  make  me  regret  tliat  I  can- 
not follow  your  waj'  of  life,  in  spite  of  the  thorns  which 
lacerate  your  feet  and  hands !  but  it  cannot  be  helped 
—  I  belong  to  art  as  30U  belong  to  virtue." 

"  Poor  girl !  "  Said  the  baroness,  moved,  in  the  midst 
of  her  own  miserj',  to  a  strange  feeling  of  commiserating 
sympathj-.  "  I  will  praj-  God  to  help  j'ou,  for  30U  are 
the  victim  of  societj\  When  old  age  comes,  turn  to 
repentance  ;  you  will  be  forgiven  if  God  deigns  to  hear 
the  praj-er  of —  " 

"  —  a  martyr,  madame,"  said  Josepha,  kissing  Ma- 
dame Hulot's  dress  respectfully. 

But  Adeline  took  the  singer's  hand,  drew  her 
towards  her  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead.     Blush- 
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ing  with  pleasure,  Josepha  led  Madame  Hulot  to  her 
carriage  with  an  almost  servile  demeanor. 

"That's  some  charitable  lady,"  said  the  footman  to 
the  lady's  maid,  "  for  she  is  never  like  that  to  anybody', 
not  even  to  her  dear  friend  Madame  Jenny  Cadine." 

"  Wait  patiently  a  few  days,  madame,"  said  Josepha 
as  she  parted  from  Madame  Hulot,  "  and  you  shall  see 
him,  or  I  will  deny  the  God  of  my  fathers  —  and  that  is 
a  good  deal  for  a  Jewess  to  saJ^" 

At  the  hour  when  the  baroness  made  her  visit  to 
Josepha,  an  old  woman  about  seventj--five  years  of  age 
was  ushered  into  Victorin's  study,  having  used  the  ter- 
rible name  of  the  chief  of  police  to  obtain  access  to  the 
distinguished  lawyer  and  deputy.  The  footman  an- 
nounced, "Madame  de  Saint-Esteve." 

"  I  have  taken  one  of  my  aliases,"  she  said,  seating 
herself. 

Victorin  shuddered  inwardly,  so  to  speak,  on  seeing 
the  hideous  old  woman.  Though  richly  dressed,  she 
appalled  him  bj'  the  signs  of  cold  wickedness  that  laj' 
on  her  flat,  wrinkled,  pallid,  and  muscular  face.  Marat, 
if  a  woman  and  of  her  age,  would  have  been  like  the 
Saint-Esteve,  a  living  image  of  the  Terror.  The  san- 
gninarj'  appetites  of  a  tiger  gleamed  in  her  small  jel- 
low  ej'es.  The  flattened  nose,  with  the  nostrils  widened 
into  oval  cavities,  belching  the  smoke  of  hell,  suggested 
the  beak  of  a  bird  of  prej'.  The  genius  of  intrigue  sat 
enthroned  on  the  low,  cruel  brow.  Straggling  hairs 
pushing  up  in  the  hollows  of  the  face  proclaimed  the 
masculine  instincts  of  her  nature.  Those  who  took  note 
of  this  woman  might  well  have  doubted  whether  painters 
had  ever  truly  represented  the  face  of  Mephistopheles. 
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"  My  dear  monsieur,"  she  said  in  a  patronizing  tone, 
"  I  have  long  ceased  to  meddle  with  private  affairs,  and 
what  I  now  do  for  you  is  really  out  of  consideration  for 
my  dear  nephew,  whom  I  love  better  than  if  he  were 
m3'  own  son.  Now  the  prefect  of  police,  in  whose  ear 
the  president  of  the  Council  has  whispered  a  word  or 
two  about  3'our  wishes,  told  Monsieur  Chapuzot  that  the 
police  had  better  not  appear  in  an  affair  of  this  kind. 
So  they  have  given  carte  blanche  to  my  nephew,  the 
head  of  the  detective  force ;  but  mj  nephew  only  acts 
for  the  Council,  and  must  not  compromise  himself." 

"  Then  you  are  the  aunt  of  Vautrin?" 

"  You  are  right,  and  I  am  rather  proud  of  it,''  she  re- 
plied, "  for  he  is  my  own  pupil,  a  pupil  who  soon  made 
himself  a  master.  He  and  I  have  studied  3'our  affair, 
and  we  think  well  of  it.  Will  you  give  thirty  thousand 
francs  to  put  an  end  to  the  whole  affair?  You  needn't 
pay  till  the  thing  is  done." 

"  You  know  the  persons?  " 

"  No,  my  dear  monsieur,  I  await  j'our  instructions. 
All  we  know  is  what  thej' 've  told  us, — that  an  old 
boobj'  has  got  into  the  hands  of  a  widow ;  that  the 
widow,  twenty-nine  years  old,  1ms  thieved  so  well  that 
she  has  secured  an  income  of  forty  thousand  francs  out 
of  two  fathers  of  families  ;  that  she 's  now  on  the  point 
of  swallowing  up  eighty  thousand  a  year  more  bj-  mar- 
rying a  man  sixty-one  3'ears  of  age  and  ruining  a  worthy 
family  ;  and  will  soon  ]io  doubt  get  rid  of  the  old  hus- 
band and  give  his  immense  propertj^  to  the  child  of  some 
lover.     That 's  the  tale  as  I  heard  it." 

"  Quite  correct,"  said  Victorin.  "  M}'  father-in-law. 
Monsieur  Crevel  —  " 
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"  Ex-perfumer  and  ina3'or;  j'es,  I  live  in  his  arron- 
dissement,  under  the  name  of  Madame  Nourrisson." 

"  The  other  person  is  Madame  Marneffe." 

"  Don't  know  her,"  said  Madame  de  Saint-Esteve, 
"  but  in  three  da3-s  I  shall  be  able  to  count  her  chemises." 

"  Can  you  prevent  the  marriage?" 

"  How  far  has  it  gone?  " 

"  The  banns  have  been  twice  published." 

"We  ought  to  kidnap  the  woman.  It  is  now  Sun- 
day ;  that  leaves  only  three  days.  Of  course  they  '11,  be 
married  Wednesdaj',  —  no,  it 's  impossible  to  carrj-  her 
off  in  that  time.     But  we  can  kill  her  —  " 

Victorin  Hulot  started,  as  a  man  of  honor  would  at 
hearing  such  words  said  in  cold  blood. 

"  Kill  her  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  what  do  30U  mean?" 

"For  forty  j'ears,  monsieur,  we  have  stood  in  the 
shoes  of  destiu}',"  she  said  with  dreadful  pride  ;  "  we  do 
what  we  choose  in  Paris.  Manj-  a  family  —  and  in  the 
faubourg  Saint-Germain,  too  —  has  told  me  its  secrets. 
I  have  made  many  marriages ;  I  have  torn  up  many 
wills  ;  I  have  saved  man}'  reputations.  I  hold,  penned 
up  there,"  she  continued,  tapping  her  forehead,  "  a  flock 
of  secrets  that  siand  me  in  thirty  thousand  francs  a 
year ;  j'ou  may  be  one  of  my  lambs,  if  j-ou  like.  A 
woman  of  my  kind  would  n't  be  what  I  am  if  she  talked 
about  her  means  of  action,  —  she  acts  ;  I  act.  All  that 
happens,  my  dear  sir,  will  be  accidental,  —  j-ou  will  not 
feel  the  slightest  remorse.  You  will  be  like  persons 
cured  by  somnambulists,  who  think  at  the  end  of  a 
month  that  nature  did  it  all."- 

Victorin  was  in  a  cold  sweat.  The  sight  of  the  hang- 
man would  have  moved  him  less  than  this  pretentious 
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and  sententious  daughter  of  the  galleys ;  the  sight  of 
her  dress,  color  of  the  dregs  of  wine,  made  him  fancy 
she  was  swathed  in  blood. 

"  Madame,  I  shall  not  accept  the  help  of  j-our  expe- 
rience and  of  jour  active  services  if  success  is  to  cost  a 
life,  or  if  it  involves  any  criminal  deed  whatsoever." 

"You  are  nothing  but  a  big  child,  monsieur,''  re- 
sponded Madame  de  Saint-Esteve.  "  You  wish  to  staj' 
honorable  in  your  own  eyes,  and  yet  3-ou  want  to  get  the 
better  of  your  enemy." 

Victorin  made  a  gesture  of  denial. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "you  want  Madame  Marneffe 
to  drop  the  prej'  she  has  got  in  her  jaws.  How  can 
you  force  a  tiger  to  let  go  his  bit  of  flesh?  by  pass- 
ing j'our  hand  down  his  back  and  saying,  '  pussj', 
pussy '  ?  You  are  not  logical.  You  order  a  fight,  but 
you  don't  want  any  wounds.  Well,  I  'II  make  you  a 
present  of  the  innocence  you  are  so  fond  of.  For  my 
part,  I  've  always  seen  the  threads  of  hypocrisy  in  the 
garments  of  decencj'.  Some  daj",  about  three  months 
hence,  a  poor  priest  will  come  and  ask  you  for  forty 
thousand  francs  for  a  pious  work,  say  a  convent  in  the 
Levant  or  in  a  desert.  If  j'ou  are  then  satisfied  with 
what  has  happened  give  him  the  monej-,  —  it  won't  be 
much,  considering  all  it  will  bring  you  in." 

She  rose  to  her  large  feet,  incased  in  satin  shoes,  with 
the  flesh  puffing  over  their  edges,  smiled  as  she  bowed 
to  the  lawyer  and  retired. 

"  The  devil  has  a  sister,'i  said  Victorin,  rising. 

He  followed  the  horrible  creatui-e,  who  seemed  evoked 
fi'om  the  lairs  of  detective  inquisition  as  a  fiend  is  called 
up  bj'  the  wand  of  a  fair\'  in  a  pantomine  through  the 
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trap-door  at  the  opera  house.  When  his  business  at  the 
Palais  was  over  for  the  daj-,  Victorin  went  to  Monsieur 
Chapuzot,  the  head  of  a  department  at  the  prefecture 
of  police,  to  obtain  some  informatiou  about  this  mys- 
terious woman.  Finding  the  claef  alone  in  his  office, 
Hulot  thanked  him  for  his  services. 

"You  sent  me,"  he  said,  "an  old  woman  who  may 
be  said  to  personify  Paris  in  its  criminal  aspect.'' 

Monsieur  Chapuzot  took  off"  his  spectacles,  laid  them 
on  his  papers,  and  looked  at  the  lawyer  with  an  aston- 
ished ail-. 

"I  should  not  have  presumed  to  send  any  one,  no 
matter  whom,  without  giving  you  due  notice,  or  without 
a  written  line  of  introduction,"  he  said. 

"  Then  it  must  have  been  Monsieur  le  prdfet." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Chapuzot.  "  The  last  time 
the  Prince  de  Wissembourg  dined  with  the  minister  of 
the  Interior  he  saw  the  prefect,  and  spoke  to  him  of  j'our 
unfortunate  position,  and  asked  him  to  be  so  kind  as  to 
come  to  your  assistance.  Monsieur  le  prefet,  much  in- 
terested b}'  what  his  Excellency  told  him,  was  so  good 
as  to  consult  me  in  the  matter.  Ever  since  the  prefect 
took  the  reins  of  this  administration  (which  is  so  calum- 
niated and  yet  so  useful)  he  has  set  his  face  against  in- 
terfering in  family  affairs.  He  is  right  in  principle  and 
in  morality ;  practicall}-  he  is  all  wrong.  The  police, 
during  the  forty-five  years  that  I  have  been  in  it,  ren- 
dered immense  services  to  private  families  from  1799  to 
1815.  Since  1820  the  press  and  the  constitutional  gov- 
ernment have  totally  changed  the  conditions  of  its  ex- 
istence. Consequently  mj'  advice,  when  the  prefect 
asked  it,  was  not  to  meddle  in  such  a  matter  as  j'ours, 
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and  Monsieur  le  pr^fet  was  good  enough  to  yield  to  my 
opinion.  The  chief  of  the  detective  police  received  in 
m}'  presence  an  order  not  to  take  anj'  steps  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  if  he  has  taken  any,  I  shall  reprimand  him.  It 
would  be  almost  a  case  for  dismissal.  People  say  '  The 
police  will  do  this,  that,  or  the  other '  —  '  the  police  !  the 
police  ! '  But,  my  dear  sir,  the  Marechal  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  ministers  are  ignorant  of  what  the  police  really  is. 
None  but  the  police  can  understand  the  police.  The  old 
kings,  Napoleon,  and  Louis  XVIII.  did  understand 
theirs ;  but  as  for  ours,  no  one  but  i^ouche,  or  Mon- 
sieur Lenoir,  Monsieur  de  Sartines,  and  a  few  prefects, 
men  of  intelligence,  had  anj'  inkling  of  what  it  is.  Now- 
adays all  is  changed  ;  we  are  hampered  and  cut  down. 
I  have  seen  many  family  misfortunes  which  we  could 
have  prevented  with  five  grains  of  interference.  We 
shall  be  regretted  b^-  the  very  men  who  have  destro3-ed 
us  when  they  find  themselves,  as  you  are  now,  face  to 
face  with  moral  monstrosities  which  must  be  cleared 
away  just  as  we  clear  away  the  mud  in  the  streets.  In 
politics  the  police  is  supposed  to  prevent  crime  so  long 
as  it  concerns  the  public  weal ;  but  the  welfare  of  fami- 
lies is  another  matter,  the  family  is  sacred !  I  maj-  do 
all  I  can  to  discover  and  prevent  an  attempt  upon  the 
life  of  the  king ;  I  can  even  make  the  walls  of  houses 
transparent ;  but  put  m}'  claws  into  private  families  and 
meddle  with  private  interests  —  no,  not  so  long  as  I 
hold  my  office,  for  I  am  afraid  —  " 

"Afraid  of  what?" 

"  Of  the  press !  Monsieur  the  deputy  of  the  Left 
centre." 

"  What  am  I  to  do?  "  resumed  Victorin  after  a  pause. 
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"  Hej",  yon  call  j-ourselves  the  representatives  of  the 
Famil3-,"  said  the  chief,  "  act  accordingly  ;  do  as  j-ou 
think  you  ought  to  do ;  but  don't  ask  us  to  help  you, 
don't  make  the  police  the  tool  of  passions  and  personal 
interests." 

"  But  in  ray  position  —  "  began  Hulot. 

"You  surelj'  don't  want  me  to  advise  j-ou,  my  dear 
lawyer,  you  wlio  live  by  giving  legal  advice.  No,  no, 
you  are  only  joking  —  " 

Victorin  bowed  and  left  the  functionarj-,  not  observing 
the  slight  shrug  of  that  official's  shoulders  as  he  rose  to 
show  him  out.  "And  that  man  expects-to  be  a  states- 
man ! "  said  the  chief  to  himself,  as  he  resumed  his 
spectacles. 

Victorin  returned  home,  his  perplexities  on  his  back 
and  not  able  to  confide  them  to  anj'  one.  At  dinner  the 
baroness  announced  joj'fuUy  that  in  a  month's  time  their 
father  would  return  to  share  their  comfort  and  end  his 
days  peacefully  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

"  I'd  give  m}'  whole  income  to  see  him  back,"  cried 
Lisbeth ;  "but,  my  dear  Adeline,  I  do  beg  j'ou  not  to 
count  on  such  happiness." 

"  Bette  is  right,"  said  Celestine  ;  "let  us  wait  till  it 
happens,  dear  mother.'' 

The  baroness,  all  heart  and  hope,  related  her  visit  to 
Josepha,  told  how  such  women  were  unhappy  in  their 
happiness,  and  spoke  of  Chardin,  the  father  of  the  store- 
keeper at  Oran,  to  prove  that  she  was  not  indulging  a 
false  hope. 

The  next  morning  by  seven  o'clock  Lisbeth  was  driving 
in  a  hackney-coach  along  the  quai  de  la  Tournelle.  At 
the  corner  of  the  rue  de  Poissy  she  stopped  the  carriage. 
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"  Go  to  the  rue  des  Bernardins,''  she  said  to  the  driver, 
"  number  seven  ;  it  is  a  house  with  an  alle^-wa}',  and 
there 's  no  porter's  lodge.  Go  up  to  the  fourth  storj'  and 
ring  the  bell  of  the  left-hand  door,  on  which  j-ou  will  see 
the  words,  '  Mademoiselle  Chardin,  mender  of  laces 
and  cashmeres.'  Ask  for  ^  the  chevalier.'  They  will 
replj-,  '  He  is  out.'  You  will  then  saj-,  '  I  know  that, 
but  j'ou  must  find  him,  for  his  maid  is  in  a  coach  on 
the  qua}-  and  wants  to  see  him.' " 

Twent}'  minutes  later  an  old  man  who  seemed  about 
eighty  years  of  age,  with  snow-white  hair,  a  nose 
reddened  by  the  cold  in  a  pallid  face  which  was 
wrinkled  like  that  of  an  old  woman,  dragging  his  feet, 
covered  with  old  list  slippers,  as  he  w^alked  with  a  bent 
back,  and  dressed  in  a  shirt  of  suspicious  color  and 
a  threadbare  alpaca  overcoat,  without  decoration,  the 
sleeves  of  a  knitted  jacket  appearing  at  the  wrists,  came 
timidly  along  the  pavement,  looked  at  the  coach,  recog- 
nized Lisbeth,  and  stopped  before  her. 

"  M}'  dear  cousin,"  she  said  to  him,  "  what  a  state 
you  are  in  !  " 

"  Elodie  takes  everything  for  herself,"  said  Baron 
Hulot.     "Those  Chardins  are  grasping  brutes." 

"  Do  you  want  to  return  home?" 

"  Oh  no,  no  !  "  said  the  old  man  ;  "  I  want  to  go  to 
America." 

"  Adeline  is  on  your  track." 

"Ah!  if  they  would  only  pay  my  debts,"  said  the 
baron,  suspicioush'.     "  Samanon  is  after  me." 

"  We  have  not  yet  paid  off  the  old  notes  ;  your  son 
still  owes  a  hundred  thousand  francs  on  them  —  " 

"Poor  boy!" 
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"  And  your  pension  won't  be  free  for  seven  or  eight 
months.  If  you  can  wait  till  then  I  have  two  thousand 
francs  —  " 

The  baron  held  out  his  hands  with  an  eager  gesture, 
frightful  to  see. 

"  Give  it  me,  Lisbeth  !  God  will  reward  jou  !  Give 
it  me  !     I  know  where  to  go." 

"  But  j'ou  must  tell  me  where,  j'ou  old  monster.'' 

"  Yes,  I  can  wait  eight  months,  for  I  have  discovered 
a  little  angel,  a  good  child,  innocent,  not  old  enough  to 
be  depraved." 

"  You  will  get  into  the  police-courts,"  said  Lisbeth, 
expressing  her  inmost  wish. 

"She  lives  in  the  rue  de  Charonne,"'  said  Hulot,  "a 
quarter  where  nothing  makes  a  scandal.  Xobod^^  will 
ever  find  me  there.  I  am  disguised,  Lisbeth,  as  pere 
Thorec  ;  I  'm  an  old  worker  in  ebony.  The  little  girl 
loves  me ;  and  I  sha'n't  have  the  fleece  plucked  off  my 
back  any  more." 

"No,  it's  done  alreadj' !  "  said  Lisbeth,  with  a 
glance  at  the  alpaca  overcoat.  "  Shall  I  drive  j'ou 
there,  cousin?" 

The   baron   got   into   the   coach,  abandoning  Made- ' 
moiselle  Elodie  without  a  word  of  farewell,  as  we  throw 
aside  a  finished  novel. 

In  half  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  baron  talked 
of  nothing  but  the  little  Atala  Judici,  —  for  he  had 
reached  by  degrees  those  awful  passions  which  are 
the  destruction  of  old  men, — Bette  deposited  him, 
supplied  with  the  two  thousand  francs,  at  the  door  of 
a  suspicious  and  dangerous-looking  house  in  the  rue 
de  Charonne,  faubourg  Saint  Antoine. 
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"  Good-by,  cousin;  I'm  to  call  3'ou  pere  Thorec,  am 
I  not?  Send  no  one  after  me  but  the  street-porters, 
and  take  them  always  from  different  stands." 

"So  be  it!  Oh  !  I 'm  so  happy!"  cried  the  baron, 
his  face'illuminated  with  the  joy  of  coming  happiness. 

"He  won't  be  found  there,  in  that  house,"  said  Lis- 
beth,  to  herself,  as  she  stopped  her  coach  on  the  boule- 
vard Beaumarchais,  where  she  took  an  omnibus  and 
returned  to  the  rue  Louis-le-Grand. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

VENGEANCE    IN    PURSUIT    OP    VALERIE. 

Crevel  paid  a  visit  to  his  cliildren  ttie  next  day,  just 
as  they  were  assembled  in  the  salon  after  breakfast. 
Celestine  threw  herself  into  her  father's  arms,  and  be- 
haved to  him  as  if  he  had  been  there  the  evening  before, 
whereas  it  was  the  first  visit  he  had  paid  her  in  two  years. 

"  Good-morning,  father,"  said  Victorin,  holding  out 
his  hand. 

"Good-morning,  ray  children,"  said  Crevel,  pom- 
pously. "Madame  la  baronne,  I  laj-  my  homage  at 
your  feet.  Heavens !  how  those  children  grow ;  they 
drive  us  off  the  field,  —  as  good  as  sajing,  '  Come 
Grandpa,  I  want  my  place  in  the  sun.'  Madame  la 
comtesse,  as  beautiful  as  ever ! "  he  added,  looking 
at  Hortense ;  "and  here's  the  last  of  our  treasures, 
my  cousin  Bette,  the  wise  virgin.  Why,  how  well 
3'ou  are  situated  here ! "  he  continued,  after  distribut- 
ing his  little  speeches  to  every  one,  followed  by  loud 
laughs  which  shook  the  heavy  masses  of  his  rubicund 
cheeks. 

He  looked  rather  contemptuously  round  his  daughter's 
salon. 

"  My  dear  Celestine,  I  will  give  you  all  the  furni- 
ture of  mj'  house  in  the  rue  des  Saussayes ;  it  will  do 
very  well  here.  Your  salon  needs  refurbishing.  Ah ! 
there 's  that  little  monkey,  Wenceslas  !    Well,  well !  are 
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we  pretty  good  children  ?  We  must  be  good  if  we  want 
to  be  happj-." 

"  Have  j-ou  tried  it?  "  asked  Bette. 

"  That  sarcasm,  m}'  dear  Lisbeth,  has  no  longer  any 
point  for  me.  I'm  about  to  put  an  end,  my  dear  chil- 
dren, to  the  false  position  which  I  have  held  for  so 
long  ;  and  like  a  good  father  I  have  come  to  announce 
my  marriage  to  you  frankly." 

' '  You  have  a  perfect  right  to  marry,"  said  Victo- 
rin ;  ' '  and  for  my  part,  I  give  you  back  the  promise 
you  made  when  j-ou  gave  me  the  hand  of  my  dear 
Celestine." 

"  What  promise?"  demanded  Crevel. 

"  Not  to  marry,"  replied  the  lawyer.  "  You  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  remember  that  I  never  asked  you  for 
it,  and  that  you  gave  it  voluntarily,  in  spite  of  my  tell- 
ing you  at  the  time  that  you  ought  not  to  bind  yourself 
in  that  way." 

"  Yes,  I  do  remember,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Cre- 
vel, abashed.  "And  now,  on  my  word  of  honor,  my 
dear  children,  if  you  will  live  happily  with  Madame 
Crevel  you  shall  never  repent  it.  Your  delicacy,  Vic- 
torin,  touches  me  deeply ;  no  one  is  ever  generous  to 
me  without  return.  Come,  welcome  your  mother-in- 
law  cordially  ;  be  present,  all  of  you,  at  the  marriage." 

"  You  have  not  j-et  told  us  the  name  of  the  bride, 
father,"  said  Celestine. 

"  Why,  that's  the  key-note  of  the  comedy,"  replied 
Crevel.  "Don't  let's  play  at  hide-and-go-seek.  Lis- 
beth must  have  told  j'ou  —  " 

"  My  dear  Monsieur  Crevel,"  interposed  Bette,  "there 
are  names  which  must  not  be  uttered  in  this  house." 
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"  AVell,  then,  I  myself  tell  you  it  is  Madame  Mar- 
neffe." 

"  Monsieur  Crevel,"  said  the  lawyer,  sternly,  "  neither 
I  nor  mj'  wife  can  be  present  at  that  marriage,  —  not 
from  motives  of  injured  self-interest,  for  I  have  spoken 
sincerely'  on  that  point ;  but  from  other  considerations 
of  honor  and  delicacy,  which  you  will  surely  under- 
stand, though  I  cannot  express  them,  because  they 
would  reopen  wounds  which  are  still  bleeding." 

The  baroness  made  a  sign  to  the  countess,  who  took 
her  child  in  her  arms,  saying,  "Come  and  take  j'our 
bath,  Wenceslas.    Adieu,  Monsieur  Crevel." 

The  baroness  bowed  to  the  major  in  silence,  and  Cre- 
vel could  not  forbear  smiling  as  he  noticed  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  child  thus  menaced  with  an  unexpected  bath. 

"You  are  marrj'ing,  monsieur,"  said  Victorin,  when 
he  and  his  wife  and  Crevel  and  Lisbeth  were  alone, 
"a  woman  who  has  ruined  my  father  and  coldlj'  and 
deliberatelj'  made  him  what  he  now  is,  —  a  woman  who 
is  the  mistress  of  the  son-in-law,  after  being  that  of 
the  father,  —  who  has  caused  my  sister  deadly  grief  ? 
and  j'ou  expect  that  we  shall  sanction  j'our  madness  by 
our  presence.  I  pitj'  you  sincerely,  my  dear  Monsieur 
Crevel ;  j'OU  have  no  sense  of  the  tics  of  family ;  you 
do  not  comprehend  the  union  of  honor  in  which  the 
members  of  a  family  hold  together.  One  cannot  argue 
(I  know  it  to  my  cost)  with  the  passions.  Men  in  the 
grasp  of  passion  are  as  deaf  as  they  are  blind.  Your 
daughter  Celestine  has  too  deep  a  sense  of  her  duty  to 
utter  one  word  of  blame  for  j'ou  —  " 

"  A  pretty  state  of  things  if  she  did,"  interposed  Cre- 
vel, trying  to  cut  short  the  lecture. 

31 
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"  Celestine  would  not  be  my  wife  if  she  reproached 
j-ou,"  continued  the  lawyer.  "  But  as  for  me,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  stop  \t>u  before  you  step  into  the  gulf,  — 
especially  after  showing  you  m}'  disinterestedness.  It 
is  not  j'our  fortune,  but  yourself,  tliat  I  am  thinking 
of.  And  to  make  my  sentiments  perfectlj'  clear  to  you, 
I  will  add,  if  onh*  to  relieve  j-our  mind  in  framing  j'our 
marriage  contract,  that  m}-  financial  position  is  now 
such  that  we  have  nothing  further  to  desire." 

"  Thanks  to  me  !  "  exclaimed  C'revel,  whose  face  be- 
came purple. 

"Thanks  to  Celestine's  fortune,"  replied  the  lawyer. 
"And  if  you  regret  having  given  3'our  daughter,  as  a 
dowry  coming  from  j'ou,  a  sum  which  is  less  than  half 
what  her  mother  left  her,  we  are  ready  to  return  it." 

"Are  you  aware,  monsieur,"  said  Crevel,  assuming 
his  attitude,  "that  in  covering  Madame  MarnefTe  with 
my  name  the  world  can  onlj'  question  her  conduct  in 
the  character  of  Madame  Crevel  ?  " 

"That  may  be  a  gentlemanly  sentiment,"  said  the 
lawyer ;  "  it  is  generous  as  to  matters  of  the  heart 
and  errors  of  passion  ;  but  I  know  of  no  name,  no  law, 
no  title,  which  can  cover  up  a  theft  of  three  hundred 
thousand  francs,  basely  stolen  from  my  father.  I  tell 
you  plainly,  my  dear  father-in-law,  that  your  future  wife 
is  unworthy  of  you ;  she  is  deceiving  you,  and  she  is 
madly  in  love  with  my  brother-in-law  Steinbock,  —  she 
has  paid  his  debts." 

"I  paid  them." 

"Very  good,"  said  the  lawyer;  "  I  am  glad  on  his 
account,  and  he  will  repaj'  you ;  but  I  can  tell  you  that 
he  is  loved  by  her,  —  greatly  loved  and  often  loved." 
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"  Loved  !  "  exclaimed  Crevel,  whose  face  proclaimed 
the  violent  commotion  taking  place  within  him.  "It  is 
base,  it  is  cruel,  it  is  petty  and  vulgar  to  calumniate 
a  woman !  When  such  things  are  said,  monsieur,  they 
should  be  proved." 

"I  will  give  you  proofs." 

"I  shall  expect  them." 

"The  daj'  after  to-morrow,  mj' dear  Monsieur  Cre- 
vel, I  will  tell  you  the  da}%  hour,  and  moment  when 
and  where  I  can  show  j'ou  the  horj-ible  depravity  of 
3'our  future  wife.'' 

"  Verjr  good,"  said  Crevel,  who  had  recovered  his 
coolness ;  "I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  you  do  so. 
Adieu,  Celestine  ;  au  revoir.    Adieu,  Lisbeth." 

"  Follow  him,  Lisbeth,"  said  Celestine  in  Bette's  ear. 

"  Well,  what  are  j'ou  off  in  such  a  hurrj'  for?  "  cried 
Lisbeth,  overtaking  Crevel. 

"All!"  said  Crevel,  "  mj^  son-in-law  is  getting  too 
uppish.  The  Palais  and  the  Chamber,  legal  trickery 
and  political,  trickery  have  made  a  swaggering  fellow 
of  him.  Ha !  ha !  he  knows  ver}'  well  that  I  'm  to 
be  married  on  Wednesday,  and  to-day,  Sunda}',  my 
gentleman  declares  he  will  tell  me  three  daj's  hence  at 
what  date  he  can  prove  my  wife  is  unworthy  of  me. 
That 's  pretty  clever  of  him.  I  am  now  on  my  way  to 
sign  the  contract ;  come,  too,  Lisbeth,  come  !  Thej'  '11 
never  know.  I  meant  to  arrange  it  so  as  to  give  Celes- 
tine forty  thousand  francs  a  year,  but  Hulot  has  behaved 
in  a  way  to  alienate  my  heart  forever." 

' '  Give  me  ten  minutes  ;  wait  for  me  in  your  carriage 
at  the  door.     I  '11  find  some  pretext  to  get  away." 

"  Very  good." 
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"  My  dear  friends,"  said  Lisbeth,  re-entering  the  salon, 
"  I  am  going  with  Crevel ;  tlie  contract  is  to  be  signed 
to-night,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  yoxx  its  terms.  It  will 
probably  be  my  last  visit  to  that  woman.  Your  father 
is  furious,"  she  added  ;  "he  means  to  disinherit  you." 

"  His  vanity  won't  allow  that,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  He 
wanted  to  own  the  estate  of  Presles,  and  he  will  keep  it 
now  he  has  got  it.  I  know  him.  Even  if  he  should 
have  children,  Celestine  must  have  half  the  estate, 
and  the  law  does  not  allow  him  to  give  away  the 
whole  of  his  personal  fortune.  However,  these  ques- 
tions are  nothing  to  me  ;  I  am  thinking  only  of  our 
honor.  Go,  cousin  !  "  he  said,  pressing  Lisbeth's  hand, 
' '  go,  and  bring  back  word  about  the  settlements." 

Twent}'  minutes  later  Lisbeth  and  Crevel  reached  the 
mansion  in  the  rue  Barbet,  where  Madame  Marneffe  was 
awaiting  with  moderate  impatience  the  result  of  the  visit 
which  she  had  ordered  Crevel  to  make.  In  the  long  run 
Valerie  had  fallen  a  pre}^  to  that  excessive  love  which 
once,  at  least,  grasps  the  heart  of  everj'  woman.  Wen- 
ceslas,  the  abortive  artist,  became  in  Madame  Mar- 
neffe's  hand.s,  so  perfect  a  lover  that  he  was  to  her  what 
she  had  been  to  Baron  Hulot.  She  was  holding  his 
slippers  in  one  hand,  while  the  other  was  clasped  in  his, 
and  her  head  rested  on  his  shoulder.  The  conversation 
between  them  after  CreveFs  departure  on  his  errand 
was  like  those  literar}'  works  of  the  present  day  whose 
titlepages  bear  the  words,  "Reproduction  forbidden." 
The  poetic  charm  of  their  intimacy  brought  to  the 
artist's  mind  and  so  to  his  lips  a  regret  which  he 
expressed  with  some  bitterness. 

"  Ah,  what  a  misfortune  that  I  am  married  !  "  he  said. 
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"  If  I  had  waited  as  Lisbeth  advised  I  could  have  mar- 
ried }-ou  by  this  time." 

"  A  man  must  be  a  Pole  before  he  can  wish  to  make 
a  wife  of  an  adoring  mistress,"  cried  Valerie.  "  Ex- 
change love  for  dut}-,  pleasure  for  monotonj' !  " 

"  But  3'ou  are  so  capricious,"  replied  Steinbeck.  "  Did 
I  not  overhear  j'ou  talking  with  Lisbeth  about  Baron 
Montez,  that  Brazilian?  " 

"  Will  3-0U  help  me  to  get  rid  of  him?  "  said  Valerie. 

"  It  would  be  the  only  way  to  keep  j'ou  from  seeing 
him,"  replied  the  ex-sculptor. 

"I  will  tell  you,  my  treasure, — for  I  tell  j'ou  all, 
don't  I? — that  I  did  once  think  of  letting  him  be  my 
husband.  Oh!  the  promises!  have  made  him  !"("  long 
before  I  knew  j'ou,"  she  added,  replying  to  a  gesture  of 
Steinbock's).  "Well,  those  promises  which  he  holds 
over  me  like  a  weapon  oblige  me  to  marry  almost  se- 
cretl}^ ;  if  he  were  to  hear  that  I  mean  to  marry  Crevel 
he  is  capable  of —  killing  me." 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,"  said  Steinbock,  with  a  contemptu- 
ous gesture  signif3ang  that  any  such  danger  was  absurd 
for  a  woman  who  was  beloved  by  a  Pole. 

In  the  matter  of  courage  the  Poles  are  never  unduly 
boastful,  for  the  race  is  truly  brave. 

'•'  That  fool  of  a  Crevel  wants  to  have  a  gay  wedding, 
and  is  full  of  his  ideas  of  cheap  splendor  ;  it  puts  me  in 
a  position  I  don't  know  how  to  get  out  of." 

VaMrie  could  not  admit  to  the  man  she  adored  that 
ever  since  Baron  Hulot  had  been  dismissed,  Henri  Mon- 
tez had  inherited  the  privilege  of  coming  to  her  house 
at  all  hours  of  the  night  and  that,  in  spite  of  her  clever- 
ness, she  had  not  yet  been  able  to  quarrel  with  the  Bra- 
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zilian,  who  in  all  her  attempts  invariably  took  the 
blame  upon  himself.  She  knew  too  well  the  man's  half- 
savage  nature  (which  resembled  Lisbeth's  in  some  as- 
pects) not  to  tremble  as  she  thought  of  this  South 
American  Othello.  As  Crevel's  carriage  rolled  into 
the  court3'ard,  Steinbock  retreated  from  Valc'rie,  whose 
waist  he  was  holding,  and  picked  up  a  newspaper  in 
which  he  was  quite  absorbed  when  Crevel  and  Lisbeth 
entered  the  room.  Vali5rie  was  embroidering  with  great 
care  a  pair  of  slippers  for  her  future  husband. 

"How  they  calumniate  her!"  whispered  Lisbeth  to 
Crevel  in  the  doorway,  showing  him  the  little  scene. 
"  See  her  hair  ;  is  it  the  least  rumpled?  To  hear  Victo- 
rin  one  would  suppose  they  were  a  pair  of  turtle-doves 
in  a  nest." 

"  M3'  dear  Lisbeth,"  said  Crevel,  in  position,  "to 
make  a  Lucretia  out  of  an  Aspasia  one  has  onl}-  to  in- 
spire her  with  a  great  passion." 

"Yes,  and  I  always  told  you,"  returned  Lisbeth, 
"  that  women  love  such  libertines  as  you." 

"  She  would  be  ver}-  ungrateful  if  she  did  not,"  said 
Crevel.  "  See  what  loads  of  money  I  have  spent  here  ; 
no  one  knows  how  much  but  Grindot  and  I." 

So  saying  he  pointed  back  to  the  staircase.  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  house,  which  Crevel  I'egarded  as  his 
own,  Grindot  had  tried  to  out-do  Cleretti,  the  architect 
then  in  vogue,  to  whom  the  Due  d'Herouville  had  in- 
trusted the  decoration  of  Josepha's  apartments.  But 
Crevel,  incapable  of  comprehending  any  question  of  art, 
intended,  like  others  of  tlie  middle  class,  to  spend  a 
fixed  sum  agreed  upon  in  advance.  Restrained  bj-  this 
estimate,  Grindot  was  unable  to  realize  his  architectu- 
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ral  dream.  The  difference  between  Josepha's  mansion 
and  Madame  Marneffe's  was  exactly  that  which  lies 
between  uniqueness  and  vulgaritj'.  All  that  was  most 
admired  in  Josepha's  house  could  be  seen  nowhere  else  ; 
whereas  the  splendors  Crevel  had  bestowed  on  Madame 
Marneffe's  might  be  bought  anywhere.  These  two  dis- 
tinct forms  of  luxmy  are  separated  by  the  river  of  mil- 
lions. A  unique  mirror  costs  six  thousand  francs  ;  the 
mirror  invented  by  manufacturers  who  turn  out  scores 
of  them  can  be  had  for  five  hundred.  A  chandelier  by 
Boule,  if  known  to  be  authentic,  brings  at  public  auction 
three  thousand  francs  ;  the  verj'  same  thing,  if  cast,  can 
be  made  for  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  ;  the  one  is  to 
archseolog}-  what  a  picture  bj-  Raphael  is  to  art,  the  other 
is  a  mere  copy.  The  Crevel-Marneffe  mansion  was  there- 
fore a  magnificent  specimen  of  ignorant  luxurj-,  while 
Josepha's  was  a  fine  model  of  an  artistic  dwelling. 

"  War  is  proclaimed,"  said  Crevel,  going  up  to  his 
future  wife. 

Madame  IMarneffe  rang  the  bell. 

"Go  and  fetch  Monsieur'  Berthier,"  she  said  to  the 
footman,  "  and  don't  come  back  without  him.  If  you 
had  succeeded,  my  dear  old  man,"  she  said  to  Crevel, 
twining  her  arms  about  him,  "  j'ou  would  have  dela^-ed 
our  happiness ;  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  have  a 
great  wedding ;  but  when  a  whole  famil}-  opposes  the 
marriage,  decenc}'  requires  that  it  shall  take  place  quietly, 
—  especially  when  the  bride  is  a  widow." 

"  On  the  conti'arj-,  I  am  determined  to  display  a  lux- 
ury S.  la  Louis  XIV.,"  said  Crevel,  who  for  some  time 
past  had  been  thinking  the  eighteenth  century-  rather 
pettj-.     "  I  have  ordered  new  carriages;  there's  a  car 
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riage  for  me,  and  a  carriage  for  my  wife,  two  pretty 
coupes,  a  caleche,  and  a  state-coach  with  a  box-seat 
which  shakes  like  Madame  Hulot." 

'"I  am  determined ' !  —  is  that  a  way  to  speak  ?  So 
3-0U  don't  want  to  be  my  lamb  an\-  more  ?  No,  no,  my 
precious,  jou '11  do  as  I  say.  We  will  sign  the  marriage 
contract  quietly  by  ourselves  to-night ;  then  on  Wed- 
nesday we  will  be  married  legally  in  due  form,  and  go 
on  foot  and  plainly-  dressed  to  the  church  and  have  only 
a  low  mass.  The  witnesses  can  be  Stidmann,  Steinbock, 
Vignon,  and  Massol,  all  clever  fellows  who  can  happen 
into  the  ma3or's  office  as  if  by  accident ;  afterwards 
they  must  sacrifice  themselves  so  far  as  to  hear  mass  in 
church.  Your  colleague  can  marry  us,  for  once  in  a 
way,  at  nine  o'cloclt  in  the  morning ;  mass  is  said  at 
ten  ;  and  we  can  be  home  here  to  breakfast  by  half-past 
eleven.  I  have  promised  a  number  of  guests  that  the 
feast  shall  last  all  da}'.  We  shall  have  Bixiou,  your  old 
comrade  de  Birotterie,  du  Tillet,  Lousteau,  Vernisset, 
Leon  de  Lora,  tlie  flower  of  French  wit,  who  won't  know 
that  we  have  just  been  married  ;  we  '11  mystify  them  all, 
and  get  them  a  trifle  drunk.  Lisbeth  is  coming  and 
Bixiou  is  to  make  her  some  proposals  —  to  take  the 
starch  out  of  her." 

Fortwo  liours  Madame  Marneffe  ran  on,  chattering 
nonsense  which  made  Crevel  come  to  the  following  wise 
conclusion:  "Howis.it  possible,"  he  said  to  liimself, 
"  that  such  a  gaj'  and  happy  creatiu'e  should  be  de- 
praved?    Giddj?  well,  yes,  but  wicked  —  never!  " 

"What  did  your  children  say  about  me?  ".asked 
Valerie,  when  she  was  holding  Crevel  close  to  her  on  the 
sofa,  —  "all  sorts  of  horrors  ?  " 
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"  Tliej'  declare,"  he  replied,  "  that  you  love  Wences- 
las  criminally  —  you  !  virtue  itself!  " 

"  Love  him?  I  sliould  think  I  did  love  him,  my  little 
Wenceslas,"  she  cried,  calling  the  artist  to  her  and 
taking  his  head  between  her  hands  and  kissing  his  brow. 
"  Poor  boy,  Without  friends,  witliout  fortune,  deserted 
\>y  a  giraffe  with  carroty  hair!  Wenceslas  is  my  poet; 
I  love  him  before  all  the  world  as  I  would  m}'  own  child. 
Those  virtuous  women,  they  imagine  evil  everywhere 
and  in  evLnything.  Can't  the}'  keep  quiet  without 
making  mischief  for  a  man?  As  for  me,  I 'm  a  spoilt 
child,  and  nothing  is  ever  refused  to  me.  Sugarplums 
have  ceased  to  give  me  any  emotion.  Poor  women  !  I 
pity  them.     Which  of  them  said  that  of  me  ?  " 

"  It  was  Victorin." 

"  Hey  !  and  why  did  not  j'ou  shut  his  mouth,  the 
pettifogging  parrot !  with  those  two  hundred  thousand 
francs  of  his  mamma's  ?  " 

"  Adeline  had  left  the  room,"  said  Lisbeth. 

"  Let  them  take  care,  Lisbeth,"  said  Madame  Mar- 
neffe,  frowning.  "Either  they  must  receive  me  in  a 
proper  spirit,  and  visit  me  as  their  step-mother,  all  of 
them  !  or  —  I  '11  land  them  lower  than  the  baron ,  and 
you  maj'  tell  them  so  from  me.  I  '11  turn  wicked  in  the 
end.  On  my  word  of  honor,  I  believe  that  Evil  is  the 
scythe  which  brings  in  tlie  harvest  of  good." 

At  three  o'clock  the  notary  Berthier,  successor  to 
Cardot,  read  the  marriage  contract,  —  after  a  previous 
short  conference  with  Crevel ;  for  certain  articles  de- 
pended on  the  manner  in  which  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Hulot,  junior,  received  their  father's  invitation.  Crevel 
gave  to  his  future  wife  the  following  fortune  :    1.  Forty 
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thousand  francs  a  year,  secured  in  a  designated  manner. 

2.  The  house  in  the  rue  Barbet  and  all  that  it  contained. 

3.  Three  millions  in  monej'.  Over  and  above  these 
settlements,  he  gave  his  wife  all  the  donations  that  the 
law  allowed  ;  released  her  from  the  necessitj'  of  making 
inventories  ;  and  provided  that  in  case  either  part}*  died 
without  children,  the  whole  estate,  real  and  personal, 
was  to  go  to  the  survivor.  This  contract  reduced 
Crevel's  own  fortune  to  two  million  of  francs.  If  he 
had  children  \>y  his  new  wife,  Celestine's  inheritance 
was  cut  down  to  five  hundred  thousand  francs,  —  about 
the  ninth  part  of  his  actual  property. 

Lisbeth  returned  to  dinner  in  the  rue  Louis-le-Grand 
with  despair  written  on  her  face.  She  explained  and 
discussed  the  marriage  contract,  and  found  Celestine  as 
indifferent  as  Victorin  to  the  money  aspects  of  the  affair. 

"  You  have  irritated  your  father,  my  dears.  Madame 
Marneffe  has  sworn  that  j'ou  shall  receive  her  as  his 
wife,  and  visit  her  in  her  own  house." 

"  Never  !  "  said  Hulot. 

"  Never  !  "  said  Celestine. 

"  Never  !  "  cried  Hortense. 

Lisbeth  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  trample  the  pride 
of  these  Hulots  underfoot. 

"Madame  Marneffe  seems  to  have  some  weapon 
against  us,"  she  replied;  "I  don't  know  what  it  is, 
but  I  mean  to  find  out,  —  she  alluded  vaguely  to  some 
stor}'  about  two  hundred  thousand  francs  which  con- 
cerns Adeline — " 

Madame  Hulot  fell  back  on  the  sofa  and  went  into 
convulsions. 

"  Go,  go  to  her,  mj*  children  !  "  she  cried.     "  Eeceive 
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that  woman  !  Monsieur  Crevel  is  an  infamous  wretch ! 
he  deserves  death  —  Yes,  obe^-  that  woman  —  ah  !  he 
is  a  monster  —  she  knows  all." 

After  a  few  more  brolven  phrases  mingled  with  tears, 
^ladame  Hulot  found  strength  to  go  upstairs  supported 
\'\y  Hortense  and  Celestine. 

"  "What  does  all  this  mean?  "  cried  Lisbeth,  left  alone 
with  Victorin. 

The  lawyer  stood  rooted  to  the  ground  in  such  amaze- 
ment that  he  did  not  even  hear  the  words. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Victorin?  " 

"I  am  horror-struck,"  said  the  law3-er,  whose  face 
became  threatening.  "Evil  to  those  who  dare  attack 
mj-  mother;  I  shall  have  no  scruples  henceforth.  I 
would, crush  that  woman  as  I  would  a  viper,  if  the 
means  came  in  my  waj-  —  She,  she  to  attack  my 
mother's  honor !  " 

"  She  said  —  but  don't  repeat  this,  dear  Victorin  — 
that  she  would  land  the  whole  famil}-  lower  than  your 
father.  She  reproached  Crevel  openl}'  for  not  shutting 
your  mouth  with  this  secret  which  seems  so  terrifying 
to  Adeline." 

Hortense  now  sent  down  a  request  for  a  doctor,  as 
jNIadame  Hulot  was  growing  worse.  He  ordered  opium, 
and  Adeline  soon  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  ;  but  the  rest  of 
the  family  remained  in  a  state  bordering  on  terror.  The 
next  day  the  lawyer  went  earl}'  to  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
and  as  he  passed  the  prefecture  of  police  he  requested 
Vautrin,  the  head  of  the  detecti\e  force,  to  send  him 
Madame  de  Saint-Esteve. 

"  We  are  forbidden  to  interfere  in  your  affair,  mon- 
sieur ;  but  Madame  de  SaintrEsteve  has  a  business,  —  she 
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can  call  on  you  respecting  that,"  said  the  celebrated 
officer. 

When  he  reached  home  the  poor  young  man  heard 
that  his  mother's  reason  was  in  danger.  Doctor  Bian- 
chon,  Doctor  Larabit  and  Professor  Angard,  meeting  in 
consultation,  liad  just  decided  to  employ'  heroic  reme- 
dies to  drive  tlie  blood  from  her  head.  As  Victorin 
was  listening  to  Bianchon,  who  was  explaining  why  he 
had  hopes  that  the  crisis  could  be  controlled  though  his 
associates  despaired  of  it,  the  footman  annouced  Ma- 
dame de  Saint-Esteve.  Victorin  left  Bianchon  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence  and  ran  down  to  his  own  apart- 
ments with  the  headlong  rapidity'  of  an  insane  man. 

"  Can  there  be  anj-  hereditary  tendencies  to  mad- 
ness in  the  family?"  thought  Bianchon,  turning  to  his 
colleagues. 

The  doctors  went  awa}',  leaving  one  of  their  pupils  to 
watch  the  case. 

"  A  lifetime  of  virtue  !  "  were  the  only  words  that 
Madame  Hulot  said  after  the  blow  had  fallen.  Lisbeth 
never  left  Adeline's  bedside  ;  she  sat  up  all  night,  and 
won  the  admiration  of  the  two  joung  women  by  her 
devotion. 

"Well!  my  dear  Madame  de  Saint-Esteve,  how  is 
our  matter  coming  on?  "  said  Victorin,  ushering  the  hor- 
rible old  woman  into  his  study,  and  carefully  closing 
the  doors. 

"  Well !  my  dear  friend,"  she  replied,  looking  at  him 
with  an  e}'e  that  was  coldly  ironical,  "  have  j'ou  made 
your  little  reflections?" 

"Have  j'ou  done  anything?" 

"  Will  you  give  fifty  thousand  francs?" 
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"Yes,"  said  Hnlot,  "for  the  thing  must  be  done. 
This  woman,  by  a  single  word,  has  put  my  mother's 
life  and  reason  in  danger  —  and  so,  go  on." 

"  We  have  gone  on,"  replied  the  old   woman. 

' '  Well  ?  "  said  Victorin,  convulsively. 

"  You  won't  refuse  to  pay  costs?  " 

"  On  the  contrary.'' 

"  The  costs  already  amount  to  twenty-three  thou- 
sand francs." 

Hulot  looked  at  the  old  woman  with  a  bewildered  air. 

"  Ha!  it  can't  be  possible  that  jou're  a  simpleton, — 
j-ou,  one  of  the  hghts  at  the  Palais,"  said  the  old  woman. 
"  For  that  sum  of  money  we  have  bought  the  conscience 
of  a  waiting-woman  and  a  picture  by  Raphael.  I  don't 
call  that  dear." 

Hulot  continued  to  look  at  her  stupidly  with  his  eyes 
wide  open. 

"  Well,"  resumed  Madame  de  Saint-Esteve,  "  in  plain 
words,  we  have  bought  Mademoiselle  Reine  Tousard, 
Madame  Marneffe's  maid,  who  possesses  all  her  se- 
crets —  " 

"  I  understand." 

"  If  you  mean  to  be  niggardly,  say  so  at  once." 

"I  shall  pay  as  I  agreed,"  he  answered.  "Go  on. 
ISVy  mother  said  such  women  deserved  the  worst  pun- 
ishment." 

"  Thej'  don't  break  people  on  the  wheel  nowadaj's." 

"  You  are  certain  of  success?" 

"Trust  me  for  that,"  answered  the  woman.  "Your 
vengeance  is  already  stirring."  She  looked  at  the  time- 
piece ;  it  was  six  o'clock.  "  Your  vengeance,"  she  con- 
tinued, "is  dressing  itself  at  this  moment;  the  dinner 
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at  the  Rocher  de  Cancale  is  cooking,  the  horses  of  the 
carriages  are  champing  their  bits,  my  irons  are  getting 
hot.  Ha  !  I  know  your  Madame  Marneffe  by  heart.  All 
is  ready.  The  little  pills  are  in  the  trap  ;  I  '11  tell  you 
to-morrow  whether  the" mouse  has  poisoned  herself.  I 
think  she  will.     Adieu,  my  son." 

"  Adieu,  madame."     . 

"  Do  you  understand  English?" 

•  ■  Yes." 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  Macbeth  played  in  that  lan- 
guage?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  my  son,  '  all  hail !  thou  shalt  be  king  here- 
after,' "  said  the  horrible  old  witch  foreseen  by  Shaks- 
peare,  and  seemingly  familiar  with  him.  She  left  Hulot, 
still  bewildered,  in  the  doorway  of  his  apartment. 
"  Don't  forget  that  the  case  comes  on  to-morrow,"  she 
said,  courteously  ;  for  she  saw  two  persons  near  the 
door,  and  wished  them  to  think  her  a  Comtesse 
Pimbeche. 

"  What  cool  audacity  !  "  thought  Hulot,  as  he  bowed 
to  his  pretended  client. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

A   DINNER-PARTY   OP   LORETTES. 

The  Baron  Montez  de  Mont^janos  was  a  lion,  but  an 
unexplained  lion.  The  Paris  of  fashion,  of  the  turf, 
and  of  the  lorettes  admired  the  ineffable  waistcoats  of 
this  foreign  lord,  his  irreproachablj-  varnished  boots,  his 
thorough-bred  horses,  his  carriage  driven  b}-  negroes 
who  were  docile  and  well  trained.  The  baron's  fortune 
was  known  ;  he  had  a  credit  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
francs  with  his  banker,  du  Tillet ;  j-et  he  was  never 
seen  except  alone.  If  he  went  to  the  first  represen- 
tation of  some  pla}-  he  never  took  but  one  stall.  He 
frequented  no  salon  ;  he  had  never  offered  his  arm  to 
a  lorette  ;  his  name  was  not  connected  with  that  of  any 
pretty  woman  in  societ\-.  His  sole  pastime  was  pla}'- 
ing  whist  at  the  Jockey  Club.  Gossips  were  reduced 
to  calumniating  his  morals,  or,  what  seemed  infinitely 
more  comical,  his  person  ;  thej'  called  him  Combabus. 
Bixiou,  Leon  de  Lora,  Lousteau,  Florine,  Mademoiselle 
Heloise  Brisetout,  and  Nathan,  supping  one  evening 
with  the  illustrious  Carabine  and  several  other  lions  and 
lionesses,  invented  this  extremely'  burlesque  explana- 
tion :  Massol  in  his  capacity  as  councillor  of  state, 
Claude  Vignon  as  a  former  Greek  professor,  had  related 
to  the  ignorant  lorettes  the  famous  anecdote  handed 
down  in  Rollin's  Ancient  History  concerning  Coraba- 
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bus,  that  voluntary  Abelard,  who  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  looking  after  the  wife  of  a  king  of  Ass^Tia,  Per- 
sia, Bactriana,  Mesopotamia,  and  other  regions  named 
in  the  particular  geographj'  of  old  Professor  du  Bocage, 
the  successor  of  D'Anville,  who,  by  the  by,  created  the 
East.  This  nickname,  which  kept  the  lorettes  laugh- 
ing for  some  time,  became  the  subject  of  many  jokes 
too  vi^•acious  to  be  repeated  here,  lest  the  Academy 
should  refuse  us  the  Mont3'on  prize. 

Now,  on  the  morning  of  the  ver}^  day  when  Madame 
de  Saint-Esteve  prophesied  success  to  Victorin  Hulot, 
Carabine,  or  rather  Mademoiselle  Seraphine  Sinet,  — 
who  was  to  the  banker  du  Tillet  what  Josepha  Mirah 
was  to  the  Due  d'Herouville,  —  said  to  du  Tillet :  — 

"If  j'ou  were  a  good  fellow,  3'ou  would  give  me  a 
dinner  at  the  Eocher  de  Cancale  and  invite  Combabus. 
We  want  to  find  out  whether  or  no  he  has  a  mistress. 
I  have  bet  he  has,  and  I  want  to  win." 

"  He  is  still  at  the  Hotel  de  Princes,"  answered  du 
Tillet.  "  I  '11  go  and  find  him.  We  will  have  some  fun. 
Get  all  our  fellows,  —  Bixiou,  Lora,  in  short,  the  whole 
crowd." 

At  half-past  seven  that  evening,  in  the  handsomest 
room  of  the  famous  establishment  where  all  Europe  has 
dined,  a  table  was  laid  out  with  the  magnificent'  silver 
service  reserved  for  dinners  where  vanitj'  paid  the  bill 
in  bank-notes.  Floods  of  light  rippled  and  danced  on 
its  chiselled  edges.  Servants,  who  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  diplomatists  were  it  not  for  their  age, 
were  serious  and  calm,  like  men  who  know  they  are 
overpaid. 

Five  persons  had  arrived  and  were  awaiting   nine 
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more.  First  came  Bixiou,  the  salt  of  all  intellectual 
cookerj-,  still  going  on  in  1843  with  a  battery  of  witti- 
cisms ever  new,  —  a  phenomenon  as  rare  in  Paris  as 
virtue  itself.  Then  Leon  de  Lora,  the  greatest  land- 
scape and  sea  painter  living,  who  maintained  himself 
above  all  rivals  by  never  falling  below  his  earh'  prom- 
ise. The  lorettes  were  unable  to  do  without  these  two 
princes  Of  wit  and  humor.  Not  a  supper,  not  a  din- 
ner, not  a  pleasure  part}'  of  any  kind,  could  go  on 
without  tliem.  Seraphiue  Sinet,  called  Carabine,  came, 
in  her  capacity  of  mistress  to  the  amphitrj^on,  among 
the  first  arrivals,  displaying  under  the  dazzling  flood  of 
light  a  pair  of  unrivalled  shoulders,  a  throat  turned  as 
if  by  a  sculptor,  without  a  crease,  a  piquant  face,  and 
a  dress  of  brocaded  satin,  blue  upon  blue,  trimmed  with 
English  lace  in  sufficient  quantitj'  to  have  kept  a  whole 
village  from  starvation  for  a  month.  Prettj'  Jenn}'  Ca- 
dine,  who  did  not  play  that  night  at  her  theatre,  and 
whose  portrait  is  too  well  known  to  need  reproduction 
here,  came  in  a  fabulous  toilette.  A  supper-partj'  is  to 
these  dames  a  Longchamps  of  dresses,  at  which  they 
all  endeavor  to  show  the  worth  of  their  millionnaires 
b}'  saying  to  their  rivals  through  their  clothes, ' '  See  the 
price  he  has  paid  for  me."  ' 

A  third  woman,  apparently  at  the  outset  of  her 
career,  looked  with  a  sort  of  shame  at  the  displaj-  of 
the  two  others.  She  was  simply  dressed,  in  white  cash- 
mere trimmed  with  blue,  and  crowned  with  flowers  by 
a  hairdresser  of  the  Merlan  tj'pe,  whose  clumsj'  hands 
had  contrived,  without  knowing  it,  to  give  the  graces 
of  innocence  to  the  beautiful  blond  hair.  Not  at 
ease  in  her  dress,  she  showed,  to  use  the  consecrated 
■32 
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phrase,  "  the  timidity  of  a  first  appearance."  She  had 
brought  from  Valogne  to  the  markets  of  Paris  an  inex- 
pressible freshness,  a  candor  and  beautj-  equal  to  anj' 
that  Normandj'  has  ever  supplied  to  the  various  the- 
atres of  the  capital.  The  lines  of  the  unblemished  face 
showed  the  ideal  purity  of  angels  ;  its  milky  whiteness 
reflected  back  the  light  as  though  it  were  a  mirror,  and 
her  color  was  finely  touched  on  as  with  a  brush. 

She  was  called  Cydalise  ;  and  was,  as  we  shall  see, 
a  pawn  in  the  game  which  Madame  de  Saint-Esteve, 
otherwise  named  Madame  Nourrisson,  was  about  to 
plaj'  against  Madame  Marneffe. 

"  You  ha^'e  n't  the  arms  of  your  name,  mj*  dear,''  said 
Jennj'  Cadine,  to  whom  Carabine  presented  the  little 
beauty,  who  was  sixteen  3ears  of  age.  In  truth  Cyda- 
lise presented  for  public  admiration  a  pair  of  handsome 
arras,  of  fine  texture  but  reddened  b3-  superabui\dant 
health. 

"What  is  she  worth?"  asked  Jenny  Cadine  in  a 
whisper  of  Carabine. 

"A  fortune." 

"  What  do  you  want  to  do  with  her?  " 

"Make  Combabus  marry  her." 

"  What  do  you  get  for  that  performance? " 

"Guess." 

"  A  silver  service  ?  " 

"I  have  three." 

"  Diamonds?  " 

"  I  sell  some  of  mine." 

"A  green  monkej'?" 

"  No  !  a  picture  by  Raphael." 

"What  maggot  have  you  got  in  your  head?" 
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"Josepha  crows  over  me  with  her  pictures,"  an- 
swered Carabine.     "I  want  some  as  fine  as  hers." 

Du  Tillet  arrived  with  the  hero  of  the  feast,  the  Bra- 
zilian ;  the  Due  d'Herouville  followed  with  Josepha. 
The  singer  wore  a  simple  velvet  robe,  but  round  her 
neck  lay  a  necklace  of  pearls,  worth  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  francs,  and  hardlj'  distinguishable  from 
a  skin  which  was  like  a  white  camellia.  She  had  put  a  red 
bud  (a  mouche)  among  the  braids  of  her  hair  with  be- 
wildering effect,  and  round  her  arms,  twined  one  above 
the  other,  were  eleven  pearl  bracelets  on  each  arm. 
"  Lend  me  those  mittens,"  said  Jenny  Cadine,  as  she 
shook  hands  with  her.  Josepha  took  off  the  bracelets 
and  offered  them  on  a  plate  to  her  friend. 

'  •  What  style  !  "  exclaimed  Carabine.  ' '  You  ought  to 
be  a  duchess  !  — You  have  plundered  the  sea.  Monsieur 
le  due,"  she  added,  turning  to  the  little  man. 

Jennj'  Cadine  accepted  a  single  bracelet,  fastened  the 
twenty-one  others  to  Josepha's  arms  and  kissed  her. 
Lousteau,  the  literary  sponger,  la  Palferine  and  Ma- 
laga, Massol  and  Vauvinet  and  Theodore  Gaillard, 
proprietor  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  political  news- 
papers, completed  the  number  of  the  guests.  The  Due 
d'Herouville,  polite,  as  a  great  lord  should  be,  to  all 
the  world,  nevertheless  ga\e  the  Comte  de  la  Palfen-ine 
that  significant  little  bow  which,  without  implying  esteem 
or  intimacy,  says  to  everybody  else,  "  We  are  equals  — 
of  the  same  race  and  family."  This  little  bow,  the 
shibboleth  of  aristocracy,  was  invented  to  be  the  despair 
of  men  of  intellect  among  the  upper  bourgeoisie. 

Carabine  placed  Combabus  at  her  left  and  the  Due 
d'Herouville  at  her  right.    Cydalise  flanked  the  Brazilian, 
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and  Bixiou  was  on  the  other  side  of  Cydalise.  Malaga 
sat  next  the  duke. 

At  seven  o'clock  they  attacked  the  oysters  ;  at  eight, 
between  two  courses,  Roman  punch  was  served.  Everj'- 
body  knows  the  bill  of  fare  of  such  banquets.  Bj-  nine 
o'clock  thej'  were  all  chattering  as  people  chatter  after 
forty-two  bottles  of  wine  have  been  drunk  among  four- 
teen persons.  The  dessert,  a  miserable  month  of  April 
dessert,  was  served.  The  heady  atmosphere  had  intoxi- 
cated no  one  but  C^'dalise,  who  was  singing  a  Christmas 
carol.  With  that  exception,  none  of  them  had  lost  their 
heads,  for  men  and  women  both  were  the  elite  of  Paris 
as  to  Suppers.  Wit  sparkled,  eyes,  though  they  shone, 
were  full  of  intelligence,  but  the  lips  were  verging  on 
Satire,  anecdote,  and  indiscretion.  The  conversation, 
which  had  so  far  turned  a  vicious  circle  round  current 
events,  horses,  disasters  at  the  Bourse,  the  various 
merits  of  the  people  of  their  own  stamp,  comparing  them 
with  one  another,  together  with  well-known  scandalous 
tales,  now  threatened  to  become  personal,  and  to  break 
up  into  groups  of  two. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that,  in  consequence  of  certain 
glances  distributed  by  Carabine  among  Leon  de  Lora, 
Bixiou,  la  Palferine  and  du  Tillet,  the  talk  was  turned 
on  love. 

"  Doctors  never  talk  medicine,  real  nobles  never  talk 
ancestors,  men  of  genius  never  tell  of  their  own  works," 
said  Josepha,  "  whj'  should  we  talk  shop?  I  got  ex- 
cused from  the  Opera  to  come  here  to-night,  and  I  don't 
want  to  bring  my  business  with  me.  Let 's  cliange  the 
subject,  my  dears." 

"  We  are  talking  of  real  love,"  said  Malaga,  "  love 
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which  drives  men  to  perdition  —  drives  them  to  ruin 
their  fatliers  and  mothers  and  sell  their  wives  and  their 
children  —  drives  them  into  Clichj'." 

"  Don't  Icnow  it !  "  said  Josepha.  These  words,  aided 
by  the  ej'es  and  expression  of  face  of  such  women,  is  an 
epic  poem  upon  their  lips. 

"  Do  I  not  love  yo\x,  Josepha?"  said  the  duke  in  a 
low  voice. 

"You  maj',  perhaps,  really  love  me,"  whispered  the 
singer,  smiling ;  "  but  I  do  not  love  you  with  the  love 
they  are  talking  of,  that  love  whicli  turns  the  universe 
all  black  if  the  one  we  love  is  not  with  us.  You  are 
agreeable  and  useful,  but  you  arc  not  indispensable  to 
me  ;  if  you  desert  me  to-morrow,  I  shall  find  three  dukes 
for  one." 

' '  Does  real  love  exist  in  Paris  ?  "  said  Leon  de  Lora. 
"  Xo  one  has  time  to  make  his  fortune,  how  then  can  h& 
give  himself  up  to  real  love,  which  takes  possession  of 
a  man  as  water  saturates  sugar.  One  must  needs  be 
enormouslj'  rich  to  love  in  that  way,  for  love  makes  a 
man  a  cipher  for  ever3'thing  else  —  witness  our  dear 
Brazilian  baron  here  present.  A  real  lover  is  like  a 
eunuch,  there  are  no  longer  anj'  women  on  earth  to  him. 
He  is  a  m3'ster3',  he  is  like  the  first  Cluistian,  solitary 
in  his  desert.  Look  at  our  worth}'  Brazilian."  All 
ej-es  turned  to  Henri  Montez,  who  was  annoyed  to  find 
himself  the  object  of  such  notice.  "  He  has  been  feeding 
there  for  the  last  hour  without  knowing,  an}-  more  than 
an  ox,  that  his  neighbor  is  the  —  I  won't  say  the  prettiest, 
but  the  freshest  woman  in  Paris." 

"  All  is  fresh  here,  even  the  fish  which  gives  the 
Rocher  de  Cancale  its  renown,''  said  Carabine. 
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Baron  Montez  looked  at  the  landscape  painter  in  a 
friendljr  manner,  saying,  "Very  good,  I  drink  jour 
health  ;  "  then  he  bowed,  raised  his  glass,  filled  with  port, 
and  drank  the  wine  ceremonionslj'. 

"  Then  jou  do  love  some  one?''  said  Carabine,  inter- 
preting his  toast  to  have  that  meanhig. 

The  Brazilian  filled  his  gliiss,  bowed  to  Carabine  and 
repeated  the  toast. 

"  Here's  to  Madame's  health,"  said  the  lorette,  in  so 
comic  a  tone  that  Lora,  du  Tillet,  and  Bixiou  burst  out 
laughing. 

The  Brazilian  continued  as  immovable  as  a  bronze 
image.  His  cool  reserve  irritated  Carabine.  She  knew 
perfect]}'  well  that  he  loved  Madame  Marneffe  ;  but  she 
did  not  expect  to  encounter  such  stolid  faith,  the  obsti- 
nate silence  of  a  perfectly  secure  man.  We  sometimes 
judge  of  a  woman  hy  the  attitude  of  her  lover,  and  of  a 
lover  b}'  the  conduct  of  his  mistress.  Proud  of  loving 
Valerie  and  sure  of  being  loved  hj  her,  the  baron's  smile 
bore,  to  the  ej'es  of  these  professors  emeriti,  a  tinge  of 
irony,  and  he  was  certainly,  at  that  moment  superb  to 
look  upon  ;  wine  had  not  heightened  his  color ;  his  ej-es, 
shinhig  with  the  special  brilliancy  of  golden  hazel,  kept 
back  the  secrets  of  his  soul.  Carabine  said  to  herself: 
' '  What  a  woman  !  how  does  she  manage  to  keep  j'our 
heart  under  lock  and  key  like  that  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  roc,"  said  Bixiou,  who  saw  the  chance  for  a 
pun  and  did  not  suspect  the  importance  which  Carabine 
attached  to  the  demolition  of  Montez's  reserve. 

While  these  remarks,  apparently  so  frivolous,  were 
made  on  Carabine's  right  the  discussion  of  love  was 
continued  on  her  left  by  the  Due  d'Herouville,  Lousteau, 
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Josepha,  Jenny  Cadine,  and  Massol.  They  came  at 
last  to  inquire  whether  its  rare  phenomena  were  pro- 
duced by  passion,  by  obstinacj',  or  bj-  genuine  feeling. 
Josepha,  much  bored  by  these  theories,  again  tried  to 
change  the  conversation. 

"  You  talk  of  something  j'ou  know  nothing  of,"  she 
said.  "  Is  there  a  man  among  j'ou  who  has  so  loved  a 
woman  —  an  unworthy  woman  —  as  to  squander  his  for- 
tune and  that  of  his  children,  sell  his  future,  disgrace 
his  past,  risk  the  gallej's  b}'  robbing  the  State,  kill  his 
uncle  and  his  brother,  and  allow  that  woman  to  so 
blind  him  that  he  never  sees  the  gulf  into  which  she 
is  aiming,  as  a  last  amusement,  to  drive  him?  Du 
Tillet  carries  a  ledger  in  place  of  a  -heart ;  Leon  de 
Lora  his  wit  in  the  same  place ;  Bixiou  would  laugh 
at  himself  if  he  loved  anj'body  better  than  Bixiou  ; 
Massol's  heart  is  a  ministerial  portfolio ;  Lousteau's 
nothing  but  a  viscus  (he  who  could  let  Madame  de 
Baudraye  leave  him  !)  ;  Monsieur  le  due  is  too  wealthy 
to  prove  his  love  by  ruining  himself,  and  Vauvinet 
does  n't  count  —  the  broker  of  the  human  species  has 
no  heart.  No,  none  of  j'ou  have  ever  loved,  nor  I 
either,  nor  Jenny,  nor  Carabine.  But  I  did  once,  and 
once  onl}-,  see  the  phenomenon  I  have  just  described. 
I  mean,"  she  said,  turning  to  Jenny  Cadine,  "  our  poor 
Baron  Hulot,  for  whom  I  am  now  advertising  as  I  would 
for  a  lost  dog  —  I  am  determined  to  find  him." 

"  Ha!  "  thought  Carabine,  looking  suspiciousl}'  at 
Josepha,  "  has  Madame  Nourrissoii  two  of  Raphael's 
pictures  ?     Is  Josepha  playing  my  game  ?  " 

"  Poor  man  !  "  said  Vauvinet,  "  he  was  really  a  fine 
fellow.     What  style  he  had  !  what  an  air  and  manner ! 
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He  was  like  Frangois  I. ;  a  perfect  volcano!  and  what 
ability,  what  genius  he  displaj'ed  in  getting  hold  of 
money  !  I  have  no  doubt  he  still  manages  to  get  it 
wherever  he  is  ;  perhaps  he  digs  it  out  of  the  walls  of 
Paris  somewhere  in  the  faubourgs  and  about  the  bar- 
rieres  where  he  is  probably'  hidden." 

"  And  all,"  said  Bixiou,  "  for  that  little  Madame 
Marneffe  !     What  a  vicious  thing  she  is,  too  !  " 

"  She  is  going  to  marr}-  my  friend  Crevel,"  said  du 
Tillet. 

"  And  she  is  madly  in  love  with  my  friend  Stein- 
bock,"  said  Leon  de  Lora. 

The  three  speeches  were  like  pistol-shots  striking 
Montez  full  in  the  breast.  He  grew  livid  and  suffered 
so  intensely  that  he  struggled  to  his  feet. 

"  You  are  scoundrels  !  "  he  said.  "  You  ought  not  to 
mention  the  name  of  an  honest  woman  in  presence  of 
these  lost  women  of  yours,  and  make  her  a  target  for 
j'our  vile  jests." 

ISIontez  was  interrupted  bj'  a  chorus  of  plaudits  and 
bravos,  for  which  Bixiou,  Lora,  Vauvinet,  du  Tillet, 
and  Massol  gave  the  signal. 

"  Long  live  the  Emperor  !  "  said  Bixiou. 

"  Crown  him  !  "  cried  Vauvinet. 

"One  groan  for  Medor,  and  hurrah  for  Brazil!" 
shouted  Lousteau. 

"  Ah,  my  armored  baron  !  so  you  love  our  Valerie?  " 
said  Leon  de  Lora,  "  and  3'ou  are  not  yet  disgusted?" 

""What  he  said  wasn't  parliamentary,"  remarked 
Massol,  "  but  it  was  magnificent." 

"My  dear  invaluable  client,"  said  du  Tillet,  "3'ou 
have  been  recommended  to  me.     I  am  your  banker; 
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and  this  blind  innocence  of  j-oiirs  will  not  redound  to 
my  credit." 

"Tell  me,  you  who  are  a  sober-minded  man  —  "  said 
the  Brazilian  to  du  Tillet. 

"  Thanks,  for  all  of  us,"  said  Bixioii,  bowing. 

"  —  tell  me  something  positive,"  continued  Montez, 
paying  no  regard  to  Bixiou. 

"  Well,"  said  du  Tillet,  "  I  have  the  honor  of  being 
invited  to  Monsieur  Crevel's  marriage  with  Madame 
Marneflfe." 

"Ah,  Combabus,  now  defend  her,"  cried  Josepha. 
Eising  solemnlj-,  she  walked  with  a  tragic  air  to  Mon- 
tez and  gave  him  a  friendly  tap  on  the  head,  gazing  at 
him  for  a  moment  with  an  air  of  comic  admiration  ; 
then  she  nodded  her  head  and  said:  "  Hulot  is  my 
first  example  of  love  through  thick  and  thin ;  here 's 
the  second, —  but  this  one  ought  not  to  count;  he 
comes  from  the  tropics." 

As  Josepha  gentlj'  tapped  his  head,  Montez  fell  back 
in  his  chair  and  turned  his  eyes  on  du  Tillet.  "  If  I  am 
the  butt  of  your  Parisian  jests,"  he  said,  "  if  you  have 
wilfully  torn  m}'  secret  from  me''  —  he  wrapped  the 
whole  table  and  the  guests  in  one  flaming  glance  full  of 
the  fires  of  Brazil  —  "I  pray  you,"  he  added,  with  an 
almost  childlike  and  suppliant  air,  "  tell  me  that  it  is  so 
—  but  do  not  calumniate  the  woman  whom  I  love." 

"  Ah  !  "whispered  Carabine  in  his  ear,  "  what  if  you 
are  shamefully  betrayed,  deceived,  and  tricked  by  Va- 
lerie ;  what  if  I  can  prove  it  to  you,  an  hour  hence,  in 
my  own  house  ?    Tell  me,  what  would  you  do  then  ? " 

"I  cannot  tell  j'ou  here  in  presence  of  all  these 
lagos." 
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"  Well  then,  come  home  with  me,  and  I  '11  give  you 
proofs." 

Montez  seemed  annihilated.  "Proofs!"  he  stam- 
mered, "  think  what  you  are  saying." 

"Yes,  proofs;  more  than  jou  want,"  answered  Ca- 
rabine. "But  if  mere  suspicion  flies  to  jour  head  in 
this  way  I  'm  afraid  the  truth  will  drive  you  mad." 

"  Is  n't  he  obstinatelj-  blind,  that  fellow  ?  Wh}-,  he  is 
worse  than  the  late  King  of  Holland,"  said  Leon  de 
Lora.  "Come,  you  fellows,  Bixiou,  Massol,  and  the 
rest,  are  not  you  all  invited  to  Madame  Marneffe's 
wedding  breakfast  the  day  after  to-morrow?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  du  Tillet.  "I  have  the  honor  to 
repeat,  Monsieur  le  baron,  that  if  j'ou  have  any  idea 
of  marrj'ing  Madame  Marneffe  you  are  undoubtedl}' 
rejected  by  a  black-ball  under  the  name  of  Crevel.  My 
good  friend,  Crevel  has  eighty  thousand  francs  a  year ; 
probably  jou  have  not  as  much,  or,  I  feel  quite  sure, 
you  would  have  been  preferred." 

Montez  listened  with  an  air  half-dreamj^,  half-smiling, 
which  seemed  alarming  to  the  company  about  him.  At 
this  moment  the  head-waiter  entered  the  room  and 
whispered  to  Carabine  that  one  of  her  relations  was  in 
the  salon  and  wished  to  speak  to  her.  The  lorette 
i'Ose,left  the  room,  and  found  Madame  Nourrisson,  alias 
Madame  de  Saint-Esteve,  waiting  for  her,  enveloped  in 
a  cloud  of  black  lace. 

"  Well,  am  I  to  go  to  your  house,  my  dear?  Has 
he  taken  the  bait  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Carabine,  "  the  pistol  is  so  well  loaded 
that  I  am  afraid  it  will  burst." 
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CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

THE    CHEAP    PARISIAN    PARADISE    OF    1840. 

An  hour  later  Montez,  Cydalise,  and  Carabine,  return- 
ing from  the  Eocher  de  Cancale,  entered  Carabine's  little 
salon  in  the  rue  Saint-Georges.  There  the  lorette  saw 
Madame  Nourrisson  on  a  sofa  beside  the  Are. 

"  Dear  me  !  here  's  my  worthy  aunt,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  my  child,  I  came  to  get  my  little  stipend. 
You  've  a  good  heart,  but  I  feared  j'ou  might  forget 
that  I  have  bills  to  pay  to-morrow.  Who  is  that  with 
_you?  —  the  gentleman  looks  as  though  matters  were  not 
going  well  with  him." 

The  hideous  Madame  Nourrisson,  completel}'  dis- 
guised, looked  like  a  respectable  old  woman  as  she  rose 
to  kiss  Carabine,  one  of  the  hundred  or  more  lorettes 
whom  she  had  started  in  the  horrible  career  of  vice. 

"  He  is  an  Othello  who  makes  no  mistakes  ;  I  have 
the  honor  of  introducing  to  you  Monsieur  le  baron  Mon- 
tez de  Montejanos." 

"  Eh  !  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  him  ;  "you  are 
called  Combabus,  they  tell  me,  because  you  love  only  one 
woman.  In  Paris  that's  the  same  as  if  j'OU  loved  none 
at  all!  Hey  !  can  it  be  the  one  we  were  talking  of  — 
Madame  MarnefTe,  who  is  to  be  Crevel's  wife?  If  it  is, 
bless  jour  stars,  my  dear  monsieur,  for  having  lost  her, 
instead  of  taking  it  to  heart.  She  is  a  shameless  hussy, 
that  little  woman  —  I  know  her  ways." 
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"Ah,"  said  Carabine,  into  whose  hands  Madame 
Nourrisson  had  covertly  slipped  a  paper  as  she  kissed 
her,  "  you  don't  understand  Brazilians.  They  are  mad- 
men who  stick  knives  in  their  own  hearts.  The  more 
jealous  they  are  the  more  the}-  want  to  be.  Monsieur 
talks  of  murdering  everybody,  but  he  won't  kill  a  thing, 
because  he  's  in  love.  I  have  brought  him  here  to  give 
him  proofs  of  Madame  Marneffe's  infidelity  which  I  got 
out  of  Steinbock." 

Montez  seemed  drunk ;  he  listened  as  if  what  he 
heard  did  not  concern  him.  Carabine  leisurel}-  took  oflf 
her  velvet  mantle  and  then  read  the  following  note 
aloud :  — 

"  ]M}-  treasure,  he  dines  to-night  with  Popinot  and  will  come 
to  the  Opera  for  me  about  eleven  o'clock.  I  leave  home  at 
half-past  five  and  shall  expect  to  find  you  in  our  paradise, 
where  you  must  order  a  dinner  from  the  Maison  d'Or. 
Dress  so  that  you  can  take  me  to  the  Opera.  We  shall  have 
four  hours  to  ourselves.  Return  this  note, — not  that  your 
Valerie  distrusts  you,  — I  would  give  you  my  life,  my  for- 
tune, and  my  honor,  —  but  I  fear  accidents." 

"There,  haron  ;  that's  the  fac-simile  of  a  little  note 
sent  by  Madame  Marneffe  to  Comte  Steinbock  this 
morning.     Read  the  address.     The  original  is  burned." 

Monte.z  turned  and  returned  the  paper;  he  recog- 
nized the  handwiiting ;  then  a  wise  thought  struck 
him,  which  proves  how  much  he  was  shaken. 

"  You  have  some  interest  in  tearing  my  heart  in  two," 
he  said,  looking  at  Carabine;  "otherwise  why  should 
you  take  the  trouble  and  paj-  the  costs  of  having  this 
letter  lithographed  ?  " 

"  Simpleton !  "  cried  Carabine,  at  a  sign  from  Ma- 
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dame  Nourrisson,  "  don't  you  see  that  poor  Cydalise, 
a  child  of  sixteen,  has  loved  you  for  the  last  three 
months,  till  she  can  neither  eat  nor  drink  nor  sleep 
because  you  take  no  notice  of  her?"  (Cydalise  put 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  and  appeared  to  weep.) 
"  She  is  furious,  in  spite  of  her  missish  airs,  at  see- 
ing the  man  she  loves  made  a  fool  of  by  that  scandal- 
ous woman,  "  continued  Carabine ;  "  she  is  ready  to 
Mil  her  ■ —  " 

"  Ha  !  "  said  the  Brazilian,  "  that's  mj-  affair." 

"  Kill  her !  you,  mj'  young  friend?"  exclaimed  Ma- 
dame Nourrisson  ;  "  that's  not  allowed  in  these  days." 

"  Ah,"  said  Montez,  "  I  don't  belong  to  this  country  ; 
its  laws  are  nothing  to  me  ;  I  live  in  a  land  where  I  laugh 
at  them,  and  if  you  "give  me  proof — " 

' '  Bless  me  !   the  note  —  is  n't  that  enough  ?  " 

"No,"  said  the  Brazilian,  "I  don't  believe  in  writ- 
ing, I  must  see  —  " 

"  See!  "  exclaimed  Carabine,  quickly  understanding 
another  gesture  of  her  pretended  aunt,  "you  shall  see 
all,  my  dear  tiger,  on  one  condition." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Look  at  Cj'dalise." 

At  a  sign  from  Madame  Nourrisson,  Cydalise  gazed 
tenderly  at  the  Brazilian. 

"  Listen  to  me,''  cried  Montez,  perceiving  this  femi- 
nine masterpiece  for  the  first  time,  "  if  you  show  me 
VaUrie  —  " 

"  —  and  the  Comte  Steinbock,  together?  yes,"  in- 
terposed Madame  Nourrisson. 

For  the  last  ten  minutes  the  old  woman  had  watched 
the  Brazilian  narrowly,  —  she  saw  in  him  an  instrument 
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tuned  to  the  pitch  of  murder ;  she  saw  moreover  that 
he  was  so  blinded  by  excitement  that  he  would  take  no 
notice  of  those  who  led  him  on.  Sure  of  these  two 
things,  she  now  interposed. 

"  C3dalise  is  my  niece,"  she  said,  "  and  I  have  a 
right  to  inquire  what  all  this  means.  As  for  j'our  de- 
mand to  see  Madame  MarnefTe,  that's  an  affair  of  ten 
minutes.  One  of  mj-  friends  lets  to  Comte  Steinbock 
the  room  where  your  Valerie  is  this  moment  drinking 
lier  coffee  —  queer  coffee  !  but  she  calls  it  coffee.  But 
let  us  understand  each  other.  "What  of  Brazil  ?  I  like 
Brazil ;  it  is  a  warm  country.  What  will  be  my  niece's 
position  there?  " 

"  Old  ostrich  !  "  said  Montez,  struck  hy  the  feathers 
which  adorned  Madame  Nourrissoii's  bonnet.  "Show 
me  Valerie  and  the  artist  together  —  " 

"  As  3"0U  would  like  to  be  with  her,"  said  Carabine 
—  ' '  that 's  understood." 

"  —  and  I  will  marry  this  girl,  if  j-ou  want  me  to, 
and  take  her  to  Brazil  —  " 

Cydalise  took  the  Brazilian's  hand,  which  he  extricated 
as  soon  as  possible,  continuing  his  own  thoughts  :  — 

"I  came  back  intending  to  return  to  Brazil  with 
Madame  Marneffe,"  he  said  ;  "you  don't  know  why  it 
took  me  three  years  to  get  back?  " 

"  No.  raj-  wild  Indian,"  said  Carabine. 

"  She  told  me  she  wished  to  live  alone  with  me  in  a 
desert — " 

"  Not  so  wild  after  all,"  cried  Carabine,  bursting  with 
laughter ;  "  he  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  civilized  savages." 

"  She  said  it  so  often,"  continued  the  baron,  regard- 
less of  the  lorette's  laughter,  "  th^t  I  prepared  a  de- 
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lightful  residence  on  my  property  in  Brazil  ;  I  came 
back  to  Paris,  and  the  night  I  again  beheld  her  — " 

"  '  Beheld' !  the  word  is  decent.  I'll  remember  it," 
said  Carabine. 

"  —  she  told  me  to  wait  the  death  of  that  wretched 
Marneffe,  and  she  would  marrj'  me.  I  consented ;  I 
even  forgave  her  for  accepting  Baron  Hulot's  attentions. 
I  don't  know  whether  the  devil  was  in  her  petticoats, 
but  from  that  moment  that  woman  satisfied  all  my 
wishes,  all  my  caprices,  all  mj'  exactions,  —  in  short, 
she  never  gave  me  reason  to  suspect  her  ;  no,  not  for  an 
instant." 

"Ah,  that's  too  bad!"  said  Carabine,  looking  at 
Madame  Nourrisson,  who  nodded  her  head  in  assent. 

"  Mj'  faith  in  that  woman,"  continued  Montez,  whose 
tears  were  now  flowing,  "equalled  mj' love.  I  almost 
came  to  blows  with  those  men  just  now  —  " 

"Yes,  I  saw  it,"  said  Carabine. 

"  If  I  am  deceived,  if  she  is  to  be  married,  if  she  is 
at  this  moment  in  Steinbock's  arms,  that  woman  de- 
serves a  thousand  deaths,  and  I  would  kill  her  as  I 
would  crush  a  flj-.'' 

"And  the  police,  my  little  man?"  said  Madame 
Nourrisson,  with  a  smile  that  made  the  flesh  creep. 

"Yes,  and  the  galleys  and  all  the  rest  of  it?"  said 
Carabine. 

;  "You  are  only  boasting,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Ma- 
dame Nourrisson,  who  wanted  the  Brazilian  to  reveal 
his  plan  of  vengeance. 

"I  will  kill  her,"  repeated  Montez  calmly.  "Ha! 
j'ou  call  me  a  wild  Indian,  a  savage.  Do  you  think  that 
I  shall  imitate  the  folly  of  your  compatriots,  who  buy 
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poison  and  pistols  in  the  shops  ?  I  thought  over  mj-  re- 
venge as  j'ou  were  bringing  me  here.  I  am  prepared  in 
case  30U  produce  proofs  against  \'alerie.  One  of  mj' 
negro  servants  has  brought  with  liim  an  animal  poison, 
the  surest  of  all  poisons,  which  creates  a  disease  far 
moi-e  certain  and  horrible  in  its  effects  than  any  vegeta- 
ble poison.  I  will  find  a  way  to  convey  it  to  that  woman  ; 
and  then,  when  death  is  in  the  \  eins  of  Crevel  and  his 
wife,  I  shall  be  far  beyond  the  Azores  with  your  niece, 
and  I  will  marry  her.  We  barbarians,  as  you  call  us, 
have  our  ways  and  means!  —  I  am  going  mad,"  ex- 
claimed tlie  Brazilian,  in  a  hollow  voice,  suddenly  fall- 
ing Ijackward  on  the  sofa.  "I  shall  die  of  this.  But 
I  ioill  see  ;  I  ^o^ll  know  !  It  is  impossible  I  The  note 
was  lithographed  ;  how  do  I  know  it  was  not  forged?  — 
Baron  Hulot  love  Valerie?"  he  continued,  remembering 
JosL-pha's  revelations,  "  why,  the  proof  that  he  did  not 
love  her  is  that  she  still  lives.  Would  I  suffer  her  to 
live  on  if  she  were  not  wholl3'  mine?  " 

Montez  was  terrifying  to  see,  and  more  terrifying  to 
hear.  He  foamed,  he  bellowed,  he  contorted  himself; 
everything  he  touched  he  broke  ;  the  woodwork  about 
him  crashed  like  glass. 

"  He  '11  break  everything,"  said  Carabine  to  Madame 
Nourrisson.  "  Come,  come,"  she  said,  tapping  the  Bra- 
zilian, "  a  mad  Roland  is  very  well  in  a  poem,  but  in  a 
private  house  it  is  prosaic  and  costlj." 

"  My  son,''  said  Madame  Nourrisson,  rising  and  plant- 
ing herself  before  the  Brazilian,  "I  am  of  your  faith. 
When  we  love  in  a  certain  wa}'  we  reckon  with  death ; 
whoever  betrays  love  tears  life  out  b}'  the  roots,  and 
pays  with  death !     You  have  my  respect,  my  admira- 
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tion,  m}-  consent.  But  you  love  that  woman  ;  you  will 
back  down  !  —  " 

"  I  ?  —  if  j'ou  prove  lier  infamous,  I  will  —  " 

"Come,  come,  you  talk  too  much  —  let's  see  what 
comes  of  it,"  said  Madame  Nouirisson,  becoming  herself 
again.  "  A  man  who  really  intends  to  revenge  himself 
does  n't  tell  how  he  means  to  do  it.  To  see  your  Va- 
lerie in  her  paradise,  you  must  take  Cj'dalise  with  j-ou, 
and  enter  by  mistake,  as  it  were,  —  no  scandal,  no 
disturbance,  remember.  If  you  really  mean  vengeance 
3'ou  must  pretend  to  hang  back,  seem  shocked  at  j'our 
intrusion,  and  let  her  abuse  jou.  Are  you  up  to  that?" 
added  Madame  Nourrisson,  observing  the  Brazilian's 
surprise  at  the  subtle  scheme. 

"  Come,  ostrich,"  he  exclaimed,  "  let  us  go  ;  I  under- 
stand j'ou  ;  I  am  ready.'' 

"  Adieu,"  said  Madame  Nourrisson  to  Carabine. 

She  signed  to  Cj'dalise  to  go  before  with  Montez,  and 
stayed  a  moment  alone  with  Carabine. 

"Now,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "I'm  only  afraid  that 
he  '11  strangle  her.  That  would  put  me  in  a  bad  box  — 
we  want  such  things  done  quietlj'.  Yon  've  earned  your 
Eaphael ;  but  thej-  say  it  is  n't  a  Raphael,  onlj'  a 
Mignard.  Never  mind, — it  is  handsomer;  they  tell 
me  the  Raphaels  have  all  turned  black,  but  this  one  is 
as  pretty  and  bright  as  a  Girodet." 

"  I  only  want  to  get  the  better  of  Josepha,"  cried 
Carabine  ;  "  and  I  don't  care  whether  it  is  a  Mignard  or 
a  Raphael.  That  little  thief  wore  pearls  to-night  —  such 
pearls  !     I  'd  damn  my  soul  for  them." 

Cydalise,  Montez,  and  Madame  Nourrisson  took  a 
hackney-coach  from  the   stand   near   Carabine's   front 
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door.  Madame  Nourrisson  whispered  to  the  coachman 
the  address  of  a  house  in  the  block  under  the  Opera- 
house  ;  which  they  would  soon  have  reached,  — for  the 
time  required  to  go  from  the  rue  Saint-Georges  is  only 
about  seven  or  eight  minutes,  —  but  Madame  Nourrisson 
ordered  the  man  to  drive  through  tlie  rue  Lepelletier 
and  to  go  slowly  past  the  carriages  that  were  drawn  up 
there  waiting  for  the  opera  to  be  over. 

"  Brazilian !  "  said  the  old  woman,  "  see  if  you  recog- 
nize your  angel's  carriage." 

The  baron  pointed  to  an  equipage  which  the  hackney- 
coach  was  then  passing. 

"  She  told  her  servants  to  be  here  at  ten  o'clock  ;  but 
she  went  herself  in  a  street  cab  to  the  house  where  she 
now  is  with  Comte  Steinbock.  She  dined  there,  and 
she  will  come  to  the  Opera  in  about  half  an  hour.  That 
woman  manages  well ! "  added  Madame  Nourrisson. 
"Now  }0u  see  how  it  is  she  has  contrived  to  escape 
detection  so  long." 

The  Brazilian  made  no  answer.  Turned  into  a  tiger, 
he  had  recovered  the  imperturbable  coolness  which  the 
Frenchmen  had  -admired  at  dinner.  He  was,  in  fact, 
as  calm  and  composed  as  a  bankrupt  on  the  day  after 
his  assignment. 

Before  the  door  of  the  fatal  house  stood  a  street-cab 
with  a  pair  of  horses,  of  the  kind  called  '■'■  compagnie 
generale"  from  the  name  of  the  enterprise. 

"  Stay  here,"  said  Madame  Nourrisson  to  Montez, 
"you  can't  enter  tliis  house  as  j-ou  would  a  tavern. 
You  will  be  summoned  in  a  few  moments."' 

The  paradise  which  Madame  Marneffe  and  Wences- 
las  were  now  occupying  was  not  in  the  least  like  Crevel's 
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little  nest ;  which,  bj'  the  bye,  he  had  just  sold  to  Max- 
ime  de  Trailles,  fondly  believing  all  use  for  it  was  over. 
Valerie's  present  paradise,  the  paradise  of  many  other 
persons,  consisted  of  one  room  on  the  fourth  storj', 
opening  on  the  staircase  of  a  house  situated  in  the 
block  of  the  Italian  Opera-house.  On  each  storj-  was  a 
room  opening  directl}-  on  the  landing  of  the  stairs,  which 
had  formerly  served  as  kitchen  to  each  apartment.  But 
the  house  had  now  become  a  sort  of  inn  let  to  clandes- 
tine lovers  at  exorbitant  prices  ;  the  chief  proprietor,  the 
real  Madame  Nourrisson,  of  the  rue  Neuve-Saint-Marc, 
having  justl}'  estimated  that  her  kitchens  would  return 
a  better  profit  if  used  in  this  waj'.  All  these  rooms, 
inclosed  bj'  thick  partition-walls  and  lighted  from  the 
street,  were  completely-  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
house,  and  ver}-  thick  double  doors  shut  them  off  from 
the  landing.  Important  secrets  might  be  talked  of 
without  the  least  risk  of  their  being  overheard.  For 
greater  securitj',  the  windows  were  provided  with  out- 
side blinds  and  inside  shutters.  These  rooms  could 
be  hired  for  three  hundred  francs  a  month.  The 
whole  house,  big  with  mysteries  and  Parisian  seventh 
heavens,  v/as  let  to  Madame  Nourrisson  for  twenty-four 
thousand  francs  a  year ;  on  it  she  cleared,  one  year  with 
another,  twenty  thousand  francs  profit  over  and  above 
the  rent. 

The  special  paradise  let  to  Comte  Steinbock  was  hung 
in  chintz.  A  soft,  thick  carpet  protected  the  feet  from. 
the  chilly  hardness  of  a  red-tiled  floor.  The  furniture  con- 
sisted of  two  prett3'  chairs  and  a  bed  in  an  alcove,  partlj- 
hidden  just  now  by  a  table  covered  with  the  remains  of 
a  choice  dinner,  where  two  long-necked  bottles,  and  a 
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bottle  of  Champagne  standing  empty  in  ice  marked  out 
the  fields  of  Bacchus  which  Venus  cultivated.  Beside 
the  fireplace  stood  a  comfortable  easy- chair,  sent  no 
doubt  hj  Valerie,  and  against  the  wall  was  a  prettj' 
bureau  in  rosewood  witli  a  mirror  draped  k  la  Pompa- 
dour. A  lamp,  hanging  from  the  ceiling,  g.ive  some 
light,  which  was  increased  by  the  wax-candles  on  the 
table  and  others  standing  on  the  mantle-shelf 

This  sketch  will  serve  to  show,  urhi  et  orbi,  the  pettj' 
and  vulgar  conditions  of  clandestine  love  as  practised 
in  the  Paris  of  1840.  What  a  distance  has  the  world 
travelled  from  the  adulterous  love  symbolized  by  the 
net  of  Vulcan  three  thousand  years  ago ! 

As  C3'dalise  and  the  baron  were  going  up  the  four 
flights  of  stairs,  Valerie,  standing  before  the  fireplace, 
where  a  few  sticks  were  burning,  was  teaching  Wen- 
ceslas  to  lace  her  corset. 

"  Upon  mj"^  word  !  after  two  years'  practice,  you 
don't  know  how  to  lace  a  woman  better  than  that ! 
Ah  !  j-ou  're  too  much  of  a  Pole  still  !  Come,  it  is 
almost  ten  o'clock,  my  Wenceslas." 

Just  then  a  maid-servant  of  the  house,  using  the 
blade  of  a  knife,  adroitly  slipped  the  bolt  of  the  double 
door  which  made  Adam  and  Eve  secure  in  their  para- 
dise. She  opened  the  door  abruptlj-, '—  for  people  who 
hire  rooms  in  such  houses  have  little  time  to  spare,  — 
and  disclosed  one  of  those  genre  pictures  in  Gavarni's 
style  so  often  exhibited  in  the  Salon. 

"  This  waj-,  madame,"  said  the  maid. 

Cydalise  entered,  followed  by  Baron  Montez. 

"Ah!  there's  some  one  here!"  said  the  frightened 
Cydalise.     "  Excuse  me,  madame." 


•  upon  my  word  !  after  two  years'  practice  you  don't 
know  bow  to  lace  a  woman  better  than  that ! ' " 
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"It  is  Valerie  !  "  cried  Montez,  slamming  tlie  door 
violently. 

Madame  Marneffe,  overcome  with  an  emotion  too 
strong  to  be  mastered  in  a  moment,  fell  on  a  cliair 
at  the  corner  Of  the  fireplace.  Tears  came  into  her 
ej-es,  but  dried  instantly.  She  looked  at  Montez,  then 
at  Cydalise,  and  burst  into  a  forced  laugh.  The  auger 
of  an  offended  woman  stood  her  in  place  of  her  de- 
ficient clothes  ;  she  came  straight  to  the  Brazilian,  and 
looked  at  him  so  fiercely  that  her  eyes  glittered  like 
weapons. 

"  So,"  she  said,  pointing  to  Cj'dalise,  "  this  is  your 
fidelity  !  —  3'ou,  who  have  made  me  promises  enough  to 
convert  an  atheist  in  love  !  3'ou,  for  whom  I  have  done 
so  much  —  crimes  even !  You  are  right,  monsieur ;  I 
am  nothing  in  comparison  with  a  girl  of  that  age  and 
beautj' !  I  know  what  you  would  sa}-,"  she  went  on, 
pointing  to  Wenceslas,  whose  disordered  appearance 
was  a  proof  too  evident  to  be  denied.  "This  is  my 
affair.  If  I  could  love  30U,  after  this  infamous  be- 
ti-ayal,  —  for  you  have  spied  upon  me,  you  have  bought 
every  step  of  that  stairway,  and  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  and  the  servant,  even  Reine,  perhaps,  —  oh ! 
what  noble  conduct! — if  I  had  an  atom  of  affection 
left  for  a  man  so  base  I  would  make  him  bite  the  dust ; 
but  I  leave  j'ou,  monsieur,  to  your  doubts,  which  will 
turn  into  remorse.     Wenceslas,  my  dress." 

She  took  the  garment,  put  it  on,  looked  herself  all 
over  in  the  glass,  and  tranquillj'  finished  dressing,  with- 
out even  glancing  at  the  Brazilian,  absolutely  as  though 
she  were  alone. 

"Wenceslas,  are  you  ready?  go  first,"  she  said. 
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With  the  corner  of  her  eye  she  had  seeu  the  ex- 
pression of  Montez's  face  in  the  glass.  In  its  pallor  she 
thought  she  saw  the  indication  of  tliat  weakness  which 
delivers  strong  men  over  into  the  power  of  a  woman's 
fascination.  She  took  his  hand,  coming  near  enough 
to  let  him  breathe  those  terrible  and  beloved  perfumes 
with  which  lovers  intoxicate  themsehes ;  then,  aware 
of  his  emotion,  she  looked  at  him  reproachfullj-,  and 
said  :  — 

"I  permit  j-ou  to  go  to  Monsieur  Crevel  and  tell 
him  of  jour  discovery.  He  will  never  believe  jou. 
I  do  right  to  marry  him  ;  I  shall  marry  him  the  daj' 
after  to-morrow;  and  I  shall  make  him  happj'.  Adieu  ; 
try  to  forget  me." 

"Ah,  Valerie!"  cried  Henri  Montez,  clasping  her 
in  his  arms ;  "  that  is  impossible !  Come  with  me  to 
Brazil ! " 

Valerie  looked  at  him  ;  she  had  lecovercd  her  slave. 

"If  j'ou  still  loved  me,  Henri,"  she  said,  "  I  could 
be  3-oiir  wife  in  two  j-ears  —  but  no,  tliere  's  something 
slv  and  dangerous  in  j'our  face  at  this  moment." 

"  I  swear  to  jou  that  they  made  me  drunk  and  flung 
tliat  woman  upon  mj-  hands,  —  false  friends  that  they 
were  !     Believe  me,  it  is  all  accidental !  " 

"Then  I  can  still  forgive  you?"  she  said,  smiling. 

"  Will  you  marry  me  now?"  asked  the  baron,  a  prey 
to  the  keenest  anxiety. 

"  Eight}-  thousand  francs  a  j-ear !  "  she  cried,  with 
an  enthusiasm  that  was  almost  comical;  "and  Crevel 
loves  me  so  he  must  soon  die  ! " 

"Ha!  I  begin  to  understand  you,"  said  the  Bra- 
zilian. 
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She  left  him  triumphantly. 

"I  have  110  longer  way  scruples,"  thought  the  baron, 
■who  remained  for  a  moment  rooted  to  the  spot  "  Can 
such  things  be?  That  woman  means  to  use  her  love 
to  get  rid  of  that  old  fool,  just  as  slie  reckoned  on  the 
destruction  of  Marneffe.  Yes,  I  will  be  the  instrument 
of  the  wrath  of  God." 

Two  days  later  the  guests  who  at  du  Tillet's  banquet 
had  torn  Madame  Marneffe  to  pieces  with  their  tongues 
were  all  breakfasting  at  her  table  an  hour  after  she 
had  cast  her  skin  and  changed  her  name  for  the  more 
illustrious  one  of  the  mayor  of  Paris.  Such  infidelities 
of  the  tongue  are  among  the  commonest  peccadilloes  of 
Parisian  life.  Valerie  had  seen  with  much  satisfaction 
that  Montez  was  present  in  the  church,  and  his  appear- 
ance at  the  breakfast  astonished  no  one.  All  those  men 
of  wit  and  intellect  were  accustomed  to  the  degradations 
of  passion  and  the  compromises  of  intrigue.  The  gloom 
displayed  by  Steinboek,  who  was  beginning  to  despise 
the  woman  he  had  so  long  thought  an  angel,  seemed  to 
the  persons  present  to  be  in  excellent  taste,  intended 
to  show  that  all  was  over  between  Valerie  and  himself. 
Lisbeth  arrived  to  kiss  her  dear  Madame  Crevel,  but 
excused  herself  from  remaining  to  the  breakfast  on  the 
ground  of  Madame  Hulot's  alarming  condition. 

"  Don't  be  uneasy,"  she  said  to  Valerie  as  she  left 
her,  "  they  will  invite  j'ou  to  tlieir  house,  and  you  will 
receive  them  in  j-ours.  Those  .four  little  words,  tioo  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  simply  annihilated  Adeline  when 
she  heard  them.  Oh !  j'Ou  hold  the  whip  hand  with  that 
stoiy,  —  but  you  must  tell  me  what  it  is." 

A  month  after  her  marriage  Valerie  had  reached  her 
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tenth  quarrel  with  Steinbock,  who  insisted  on  explana- 
tions about  Henri  Montez  and  reminded  her  of  expres- 
sions which  she  used  during  the  scene  in  paradise.  Not 
only  did  he  wither  her  with  his  contempt,  but  he  watched 
her  so  closely  that  she  no  longer  had  a  moment's  free- 
dom, caught  as  she  was  now  between  the  jealousj'  of  Wen- 
ceslas  and  the  eagerness  of  Crevel.  Lisbeth's  excellent 
advice  being  no  longer  at  hand,  Vali^rie  lost  her  head 
sufficiently  to  reproach  Wenceslas  sharply  for  all  the 
money  he  had  cost  her.  Stelnbock's  pride  was  up  In 
arms  and  he  absented  himself  from  the  Crevel  mansion. 
This  was  Valerie's  object ;  she  wished  to  get  rid  of  him 
for  a  short  time  and  recover  her  llbertj-.  Crevel  ex- 
pected to  pay  a  visit  to  Comte  Popinot  at  his  country- 
place  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  Madame  Crevel's 
presentation  at  court,  and  Valerie  was  anxiously  await- 
ing that  moment  in  order  to  come  to  an  explanation 
with  Montez.  The  morning  of  the  day  when  all  this 
was  to  happen,  Reine,  who  judged  her  crime  by  the 
largeness  of  the  sum  received  for  it,  tried  to  warn  her 
mistress,  in  whom  she  was  naturally  more  interested 
than  in  strangers  ;  but  she  had  been  threatened  with 
accusations  of  insanitj-  and  Imprisonment  in  the  Sal- 
petriere  in  case  she  played  false,  and  was  therefore 
timid. 

"  Madame  is  so  happy  now,"  she  began,  "  why  should 
she  trouble  herself  about  that  Brazilian?  I  distrust 
him." 

"  That 's  true,  Reine,"  answered  her  mistress,  "  and 
I  am  going  to  send  him  off." 

"  Ah,  Madame,  I  am  so  glad ;  he  frightens  me,  that 
blackamoor  !     I  think  he 's  capable  of  a  crime." 
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"  Silly  girl !  It  is  for  him  j'ou  ought  to  fear  when  he 
is  with  me." 

Just  then  Lisbeth  came  in. 

"Ah,  my  clearest,  how  long  it  is  since  I  have  seen 
you!"  cried  Valerie.  "I'm  very  unhappy.  Crevel 
plagues  me  to  death  and  I  've  lost  Wenceslas  —  we  >e 
quarrelled." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  Lisbeth,  "  and  I  have  come 
about  it  to-daj'.  Victorin  met  him  at  five  o'clock  the 
other  evening  just  as  he  was  entering  a  twentj'-flve  sous 
restaurant  in  the  rue  de  Valois  ;  he  caught  him  fasting 
and  plied  him  with  sentiment  and  finally  brought  him  to 
the  rue  Louis-Ie-Grand.  When  Hortense  saw  him,  pale 
and  ill  and  shabbj-,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  That 's 
how  j'ou  've  betrayed  me." 

"Monsieur  le  baron  Montez,  madame,"  said  the 
footman. 

"You  must  go  now,  Lisbeth;  I'll  explain  it  all 
to-morrow.'' 

But,  as  we  shall  see,  Valerie  was  soon  to  be  unable  to 
explain  anything. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

FULFILMENT   OF    VALERIe's    JESTING   PROPHECIES. 

Toward  the  end  of  May  Baron  Hiilot's  pension  was 
wholly  freed  by  the  payments  which  Victorin  made  from 
time  to  time  to  Baron  Nucingen.  Everybody  knows 
that  the  quarterlj-  distribution  of  pensions  is  not  paid 
unless  a  certificate  of  the  life  of  the  annuitant  is  pre- 
sented ;  and  as  nothing  was  known  of  Baron  Hulot,  the 
quarterly  sums  which  had  been  assi,'ned  over  to  Vauvi- 
net  still  remained  unpaid  in  the  Treasury.  Vauvinet 
had  signed  his  release  of  all  claims  and  it  now  became 
necessary  to  find  the  nominee  so  as  to  draw  out  the  ac- 
cumulated funds.  Madame  Hulot,  thanks  to  Dr.  Bian- 
chon,  had  recovered  her  health.  The  kind  Josepha 
contributed  to  this  result  by  a  "letter,  the  style  and  or- 
thography of  which  betrayed  the  collaboration  of  her 
little  duke.  The  following  n-as  all  the  information  the 
singer  was  able  to  con^'ey  to  the  baroness  after  an  ac- 
tive search  of  forty  days  :  — 

Madame  la  baronne,  • — ^lonsieur  Hulot  was  living  two 
months  ago  in  the  rue  des  Bernardins,  with  Elodie  Chavdin, 
the  lace-mender,  who  took  him  away  from  Mademoiselle  Bi- 
jou. He  has  now  disappeared  from  there,  leaving  everytliing 
that  he  possessed  behind  him,  and  without  saying  where  he 
was  going.  I  am  not  discouraged,  however;  and  I  have  set 
a  man  upon  his  tiaces  who  thinks  he  saw  him  not  long  ago 
on  the  boulevard  Bourdon. 
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The  poor  Jewess  will  keep  her  promise  to  the  Christian. 
Will  the  good  spirit  pray  for  the  evil  one?  surely  that  is 
often  done  in  heaven.     I  am  with  deep  respect  and  forever, 
Your  humble  servant, 

Joseph  A  Mir  ah. 

Vietorin  Hulot,  hearing  nothing  more  of  the  dreadful 
Madame  Xourrisson,  finding  that  his  father-in-law  was 
reallj-  married,  and  having  brought  his  brother-in-lavs^ 
back  under  the  famil}-  roof,  turned  once  more  to  his 
legal  and  political  duties,  and  was  carried  along  b}'  the 
current  of  Parisian  life,  in  which  hours  often  count  for  as 
much  as  days.  Having  a  certain  report  to  make  in  the 
Chamber -of  Deputies,  he  sat  up  one  night  toward  the 
close  of  the  session  to  prepare  it.  He  was  sitting  in  his 
study  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  waiting  for  the 
footman  to  bring  him  a  shaded  lamp,  and  thinking  of 
his  father.  Feeling  some  reproach  at  leaving  the  search 
to  Josepha,  he  was  resolving  to  see  Monsieur  Chapuzot 
the  next  day  about  the  matter,  when  he  saw  in  the  dim 
twilight,  at  his  open  window,  the  fine  head  of  an  old 
man,  with  a  bald  crown  fringed  with  white  hair. 

"Monsieur,  will  3'ou  tell  3'our  servants  to  admit  a 
poor  hermit  who  has  just  come  from  the  deserts  to  beg 
money  to  rebuild  his  convent?" 

This  apparition,  speaking  in  human  tones,  suddenly 
reminded  Vietorin  of  Madame  Nourrisson's  prophecj', 
and  he  shuddered. 

"  Let  that  old  man  come  in,"  he  said  to  the  footman. 

"  He'll  poison  the  air  of  Monsieur's  study,"  said  the 
man.  "  That  brown  robe  of  his  has  n't  been  changed 
since  he  left  Syria,  and  he  has  no  shirt." 

"  Let  him  come  in,"  repeated  the  lawyer. 
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The  old  man  entered.  Victoria  looked  with  a  suspi- 
cious eye  at  the  so-called  pilgrim-liermit,  and  beheld  a 
superb  specimen  of  those  Neapolitan  monks  whose 
robes  are  sister  garments  to  the  rags  of  the  lazzarone, 
their  sandals  leathern  thongs,  and  the}'  themselves 
mere  human  tatters.  The  man  was  so  perfect  a  speci- 
men of  his  kind  that  Victorin,  distrustful  as  he  still 
was,  checked  his  first  impulse  of  belief  in  Madame 
Nourrisson's  warning." 

"  What  is  it  j-ou  want?  " 

"  Whatever  j-ou  choose  to  give  me." 

Victorin  took  a  five-franc  piece  from  a  pile  of  silver 
on  the  table  and  gave  it  to  the  old  man. 

"It  is  a  small  sum  on  account  for  fifty  thousand 
francs,"  said  the  mendicant. 

The  words  put  an  end  to  Victoria's  doubt. 

"  Has  heaven  fulfilled  its  promises?"  said  the  lawyer 
frowning. 

"  That  question  is  an  insult,  my  son,"  replied  the 
hermit.  "  If  you  do  not  wish  to  paj-  until  after  the 
funeral,  you  have  the  right  to  refuse.  I  will  return  in 
a  week." 

"  The  funeral !  "  exclaimed  Hulot,  rising. 

"Action  has  been  taken,"  said  the  old  man,  bowing 
himself  out ;  "  the  dead  die  quick  in  Paris." 

When  Hulot,  who  had  lowered  his  head  for  a  mo- 
ment, was  about  to  reply,  the  active  old  man  had  dis- 
appeared. 

"I  don't  understand  one  word  of  it,"  said  Victorin 
to  himself.  ' '  But  if  he  does  come  back  in  eight  days  I 
will  ask  him  to  produce  my  father,  —  if  he  is  not  found 
in  the  mean  time.     Where  in  the  world  does  Madame 
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Nourrisson    (yes,  that    is  her   real    name)    find    such 
actors  ?  " 

The  next  cla3-  Dr.  Bianchon  allowed  Madame  Hiilot 
TO  go  into  the  garden  ;  he  was  asked  at  this  \AB\i  to  ex- 
amine Lisbeth,  who  had  been  confined  to  her  room  for 
two  or  three  weeks  with  a  slight  bronchial  trouble. 
The  wise  doctor,  unwiUing  to  express  his  opinion  on 
Bette's  state  until  he  had  seen  more  decisive  symptoms, 
accompanied  the  baroness  into  the  garden  to  watch  tlie 
effect  of  the  open  air  on  her  nervous  quivering  after  be- 
ing shut  away  from  it  for  over  two  months.  The  hope 
of  curing  this  infirmity  incited  his  genius. 

"  Your  life  is  a  busy  one,"  said  the  baroness,  "  and 
full  of  sadness.  I  have  known  what  it  is  to  spend  days 
in  watching  physical  suffering  and  inflrmitj-." 

"Madame,"  said  the  doctor,  "I  know  the  work 
which  j'our  charity  prompts  jou  to  undertake  ;  but  in 
the  long  run  you  will  do  like  the  rest  of  us.  It  is  the 
law  of  social  life.  The  confessor,  tlie  magistrate,  the 
lawyer  would  find  their  occupation  gone  if  the  spirit  of 
the  common  weal  did  not  counteract  the  heart  of  man. 
Could  existence  continue  without  the  accomplishment  of 
that  phenomenon?  The  soldier^',  in  times  of  war,  see 
sufferings  more  terrible  than  those  vvhich  we  see,  but 
all  soldiers  who  have  been  under  fire  are  tender-hearted. 
We  physicians,  have  the  joys  of  cure ;  you,  the  happi- 
ness of  saving  a  family  from  hunger,  degradation,  mis- 
ery, hy  enabling  it  to  work  and  thus  restoring  its  social 
status  ;  but  what  shall  console  the  magistrate,  the  com- 
missary of  police,  the  lawyer,  who  spends  his  days  in 
laying  bare  the  base  intrigues  of  self-interest,  —  that 
social  monster  which  knows  no  regret  but  that  of  not 
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succeeding,  and  which  remorse  or  repentance  never 
reaches?  One  half  of  societj'  spends  its  time  in  watch- 
ing the  other  half.  I  have  a  friend,  a  lawjer,  now  re- 
tired from  business,  who  tells  me  that  for  the  last  fifteen 
j-ears  notaries  and  legal  advisers  are  as  distrustful  of 
their  clients  as  of  their  clients'  adversaries.  Your  son, 
madame,  is  a  lawjer ;  has  he  never  been  compromised 
by  the  man  he  was  retained  to  defend?  " 

"  Oh,  often  !  "  said  Victorin,  smiling. 

"  What  is  the  root  of  such  evil  ?  "  asked  JIadame 
Hulot. 

"  The  lack  of  true  religion,"  said  the  doctor  ;  '  the  en- 
croachment of  mone3--getting,  which  is,  in  other  words, 
egotism  materialized.  Money  was  formerly  not  the 
whole  of  life  ;  other  forms  of  superiorit}-  were  admitted 
—  nobilit}-,  genius,  great  services  done  to  the  State  — 
but  to-day  law  itself  makes  monej-  the  one  standard ;  it 
has  made  it  the  essential  basis  of  political  capacity ! 
Certain  magistrates  are  not  eligible !  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau  would  not  be  eligible.  The  perpetual  divid- 
ing up  of  patrimonies  obliges  every  man  to  look  out  for 
his  own  interests  from  the  age  of  twenty-one.  And  so, 
between  the  necessitj'  of  making  a  fortune  and  the 
demoralization  of  trickery  and  intrigue  the  barriers  are 
broken  down  ;  for  the  religious  sentiment  is  lacking  in 
France,  in  spite  of  the  praiseworth}'  efforts  of  those 
who  are  trying  to  bring  about  a  Catholic  restoration. 
That  is  the  opinion  of  those  who,  like  me,  view  society 
in  its  inward  parts." 

"  You  have  little  pleasure  in  life,"  said  Hortense. 

"  The  true  phj-sician,"  said  Bianchon,  "  has  a  passion 
for  science.     He  is  borne  up  by  that  emotion  as  much 
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as  he  is  by  the  conviction  of  his  social  usefulness. 
Why,  at  this  very  moment  I  am  all  alive  with  scientific 
joy,  and  manj-  persons  would  take  me  for  a  heartless 
fellow.  To-morrow  I  shall  announce  a  great  discover}- 
before  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  —  a  lost  disease,  of 
which  I  have  two  cases.  It  is  incurable  ;  science  is 
powerless  against  it,  at  least  in  temperate  climates  ; 
it  can  be  cured,  they  saj',  in  the  Indies.  It  existed  in 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages.  What  an  inspiring  strug- 
gle between  our  noble  profession  and  such  a  malady  ! 
For  the  last  ten  days  I  have  thought  incessantl}'  of  mj- 
patients  ;  there  are  two  —  a  husband  and  wife.  Bj'  the 
bye,  madame,"  he  added,  turning  to  Celestine,  "can 
thej'  be  relations  of  yours  ?  Are  you  not  the  daughter 
of  Monsieur  Crevel?" 

"  My  father ! "  exclaimed  Celestine.  '  Does  3'our 
patient  live  on  the  rue  Barbet-de-Jouy  ? " 

"Yes,  he  does,"  answered  Bianchon. 

"And  the  disease  is  fatal?"  said  Victorin,  horror- 
stricken. 

"  I  must  go  to  my  father,"  cried  Celestine,  rising. 

"  I  positivelj-  forbid  it,  madame,''  said  Bianchon, 
quietlj',  "  the  disease  is  contagious." 

"You  can  do  so  if  you  like,  monsieur,"  said  the 
young  woman,  firmlj- ;  "  but  do  you  think  that  the 
dut}'  of  a  daughter  is  less  imperative  than  that  of  a 
phj-sician  ?  " 

"  Madame,  a  physician  linows  how  to  protect  him- 
self ;  and  your  unreflecting  self-devotion  warns  me  that 
you  have  npt  my  prudence." 

Celestine  rose  and  went  up  to  her  own  rooms,  where 
she  dressed  to  go  out. 
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"Monsieur,"  said  Victorin  to  Bianchon,  "have 
you  any  hope  of  saving  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Crevel?" 

"  I  hope  it  without  expecting  it,"  replied  Bianchon. 
' '  The  case  is  inexplicable  to  me.  The  disease  is  pecu- 
liar to  negroes  and  to  those  American  nations  whose 
cuticle  differs  from  that  of  the  white  races.  Now  I 
cannot  trace  any  connection  between  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Crevel  and  the  blacks,  or  the  copper-colored  or 
half-breed  races.  The  disease,  though  a  very  interesting 
one  for  us,  is  horrifying  for  all  who  come  near  it.  The 
poor  woman,  thej-  sa}-,  was  prettj' ;  to-day  she  is  some- 
thing too  frightful  to  behold  —  if  indeed  she  is  a  thing 
at  all !  Her  teeth  and  her  hair  have  fallen  out ;  she 
looks  like  a  leper ;  her  hands  are  horrible,  swollen  and 
covered  with  greenish  pustules,  the  nails  fall  out  and 
remain  in  the  holes  which  she  scratches  in  her  flesh,  — 
indeed  all  the  extremities  are  being  destroyed  bj'  the 
ichor  which  is  eating  into  them.  Poor  woman  !  she  has 
a  horror  of  herself." 

"But  what  caused  it?  "  said  Hulot. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Bianchon,  "  the  cause  is  apparently  the 
decomposition  of  the  blood,  which  is  going  on  with 
frightful  rapiditj^  M}-  hope  is  to  attack  the  disease  in 
the  blood  itself,  which  I  have  had  analj'zed,  and  I  am 
now  going  home  to  learn  the  result  from  my  friend 
Professor  Duval,  the  famous  chemist ;  I  shall  probably 
try  one  of  those  heroic  measures  which  we  doctors 
sometimes  play  against  death." 

"  The  finger  of  God  is  in  it !  "  said  the  baroness,  in  a 
voice  of  awful  emotion.  "  Though  that  woman  has 
caused  us  evils  which  have   made  me  call  down  the 
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divine  justice  on  her  head,  yet  I  pray  to  God  you  may 
succeed  in  saving  her." 

Victorin  Hulot  was  scarcely  master  of  himself;  he 
looked  at  his  mother,  his  sister  and  the  doctor  alter- 
natelj',  trembling  lest  they  should  read  his  secret 
thoughts.  He  felt  like  an  assassin.  Horteuse,  for  her 
part,  thought  God  was  just.  Celestine  returned  dressed 
to  go  out,  and  requested  her  husband  to  accompany  her. 

"  If  j'ou  insist  on  going,  madame,  and  j'ou  too,  mon- 
sieur, remember  to  keep  one  foot  away  from  the  beds  ; 
that  is  the  onl^'  precaution  necessary.  Neither  jou  nor 
your  wife  must  touch  the  patients.  You  must  not  leave 
your  wife  a  moment.  Monsieur  Hulot,  lest  she  trans- 
gress this  rule." 

Adeline  and  Hortense,  left  alone,  went  up  to  sit  with 
Lisbeth.  Madame  Steinbeck's  hatred  against  Valerie  was 
so  great  that  she  could  not  restrain  an  explosion  of  it. 

"Cousin  Bette,  m}'  mother  and  T  are  avenged,"  she 
cried.  "  That  venomous  creature  is  stung  at  last ;  she 
is  a  heap  of  decomposition." 

"Hortense,"  said  Madame  Hulot,  "you  are  not  a 
Christian  woman.  You  ought  to  pray  God  to  inspire 
that  unhappy  woman  with  repentance." 

"What  are  j'ou  talking  about?"  cried  Bette,  rising 
from  her  chair.     "Are  you  speaking  of  Valerie?  " 

"Yes,"  answered  Hortense,  "the  doctors  give  her 
up  ;  she  is  dying  of  a  horrible  disease,  the  very  descrip- 
tion of  which  would  make  you  shudder." 

Bette's  teeth  chattered  ;  a  cold  sweat  came  out  upon 
her,  a  terrible  convulsion  of  her  whole  being  proved  the 
depth  of  her  feeling  for  Valerie. 

"  I  must  go  to  her,"  she  said. 
34 
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"  But  the  doctor  forbade  your  going  out." 
' '  No  matter  ;  I  shall  go.    Poor  Crevel !  what  a  state 
he  must  be  in,  for  he  loved  his  wife." 

"  He  is  d3iug  too,"  said  Madame  Steinbock.  "  Ah, 
the  devil  has  laid  hands  on  all  our  enemies  !  " 
"  M}-  daughter,  the}-  are  in  God's  hands." 
Lisbeth  dressed  herself,  putting  on  the  famous  j-ellow 
cashmere,  a  black  velvet  bonnet,  and  laced  boots  ;  then, 
regardless  of  her  cousin's  remonstrances,  she  departed 
as  though  driven  b}-  some  despotic  power.  Reaching 
the  rue  Barbet  not  long  after  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Hulot,  she  found  seven  doctors,  called  together  bj'  Bian- 
chon  to  view  the  extraordinary  and  unique  case.  Bian- 
chou  himself  came  in  shortly  after.  These  gentlemen, 
standing  about  the  salon,  were  discussing  the  disease 
eagerly ;  first  one  and  then  another  would  go  into 
Valerie's  bedroom  or  into  Crevel's  to  observe  some 
point  and  then  return  with  an  argument  based  on  that 
hast}-  examination. 

Three  opinions  were  held  by  these  princes  of  science. 
One  physician  alone  denied  the  existence  of  the  malady 
of  the  middle-ages,  and  declared  the  case  was  one  of 
simple  poisoning  from  private  motives.  Three  others 
considered  it  a  decomposition  of  the  lymph  and  other 
fluids  of  the  system.  The  third  opinion,  held  by  Bian- 
chon  and  the  rest  of  the  doctors,  maintained  that  the 
disease  was  caused  by  a  vitiation  of  the  blood,  corrupted 
by  some  unknown  deadly  element.  Bianchon  brought 
with  him  the  results  of  Professor  Duval's  analysis  of 
the  blood.  The  proposed  method  of  cure,  though  des- 
perate and  altogether  empirical,  depended  on  the  present 
discussion  of  the  question. 
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Lisbeth  stood  petrified  three  feet  from  the  bed  where 
Valerie  lay  dying  when  she  saw  the  vicar  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  beside  the  piillow  of  her  friend,  and  a  sister 
of  charity  taking  care  of  her.  Religion  found  a  soul  to 
save  in  that  mass  of  corruption,  where,  of  the  five  hu- 
man senses,  sight  alone  seemed  all  that  was  left.  A 
sister  of  charit3%  w'ho  was  found  willing  to  nurse  the 
d3'ing  woman,  stood  at  a  little  distance.  The  Catholic 
Church,  that  divine  body,  ever  guided  bj-  the  inspiration 
of  sacrifice  in  all  things,  was  there  to  help  the  wicked, 
and  now  loathsome  creature,  with  its  double  work  for 
mind  and  body,  its  infinite  compassion,  and  its  treasures 
of  mercy  inexhaustible. 

The  servants,  horror-stricken,  and  believing  that  their 
masters  were  justly  punished,  thought  only  of  them- 
selves, and  refused  to  enter  the  sick-rooms.  The  stench 
was  so  great  that,  in  spite  of  the  open  windows  and 
the  powerful  perfumes  strewn  about,  no  one  could  re- 
main long  near  Valerie.  Religion  alone  watched  over 
her.  Could  a  woman  with  a  mind  so  superior  as  hers 
refrain  from  asking  herself  what  interest  kejjt  those 
i-epresentativcs  of  tlie  Church  beside  her?  No  ;  and  she 
therefore  gave  heed  to  the  words  of  the  priest.  Re- 
pentance entered  and  filled  that  corrupted  soul,  even 
as  corruption  ravaged  and  destroj^ed  the  beautj'  of 
its  bod}'.  The  delicate  Valerie  had  ofl'ered  less  resist- 
ance to  the  fell  disease  than  Crevel,  and  she  was  about 
to  die  before  him,  having,  moreover,  been  the  first 
attacked. 

"  If  I  had  not  been  ill,  my  Valerie,  I  should  have 
been  here  to  nurse  j'ou,"  said  Lisbeth  at  last,  after 
exchanging  a  look  with  the  sunken  eyes  of  her  friend. 
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"  It  is  fifteen  or  twenty  daj'S  since  I  left  mj'  room,  but 
hearing  to-da3-  from  the  doctor  of  your  illness,  I  have 
come  at  once." 

"  Poor  Lisbeth  !  30U  love  me  still.  I  know  it,"  said 
Valerie.  "  Listen,  dearest ;  I  have  but  a  di^y  or  two  to 
think  —  I  cannot  say  to  live.  You  see  me  ;  I  have  no 
body  left.  I  am  a  mass  of  filth  —  I  have  what  I  deserve. 
Oh,  would  that  I  could  now  undo  the  evil  I  have  done, 
that  I  might  find  mercy  —  " 

"Oh,"  said  Lisbeth,  "if  you  talk  like  that,  j'ou  are 
dead  indeed." 

"  Do  not  hinder  this  woman  from  repentance,"  said 
the  priest ;  "  leave  her  to  Christian  thoughts." 

"  Nothing  left  of  her  !  "  muttered  Lisbeth,  horror- 
stricken, —  "not  a  feature;  the  mind  gone  too!  Oh, 
it  is  frightful !  " 

"  You  do  not  know  "  said  Valerie,  "  what  it  is  to  die, 
—  to  be  forced  to  think  of  the  daj-  after  death,  of  what 
there  must  be  in  the  coffin  :  worms  for  the  body,  but 
what  for  the  soul?  Ah,  Lisbeth,  I  am  conscious  there 
is  another  life,  and  the  terror  of  it  keeps  me  from  feel- 
ing the  pains  of  my  rotting  flesh !  —  I,  who  inimieked 
a  good  woman,  and  told  Crevel,  laughing,  that  God's 
vengeance  had  manj'  ways  of  punishment  —  ah,  I  was 
a  prophet !  Do  not  trifle  with  sacred  things,  Lisbeth  ! 
If  3'ou  love  me,  repent,  repent !  " 

"I!"  said  Bette;  "I  have  seen  vengeance  ever3'- 
where  in  nature :  the  insects  perish  to  satisf3-  their 
need  of  vengeance  when  they  are  attacked  !  And  these 
gentlemen,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  priest,  "tell  us 
that  God  is  revengeful,  and  that  his  vengeance  lasts 
through  all  eternity  —  " 
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The  priest  turned  and  looked  gently  at  her.  "You 
are  an  atheist,  madame,"  he  said. 

"But  see,  Lisbeth,  what  I  have  come  to,"  said 
Valerie. 

"How  did  j'ou  get  that  gangrene?"  asked  Bette, 
doggedly  maintaining  her  peasant  scepticism. 

"  Henri  sent  me  a  note  which  left  no  doubt  upon  mj 
fate.  He  has  killed  me.  To  die  just  as  I  meant  to  live 
decentl}'  —  and  to  die  an  object  of  horror  !  —  Lisbeth, 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  vengeance  ;  be  good  to  that 
familj' ;  I  have  left  them,  in  my  will,  all  that  the  law 
allows  me  to  dispose  of.  Lisbeth,  you  are  the  only 
being  who  does  not  rush  away  from  me  in  horror,  and 
j-et  I  pray  j'ou  go,  go  —  leave  me !  I  have  so  little 
time  to  give  m5'self  to  God  ! — " 

"She's  delirious,"  thought  Lisbeth,  as  she  left  the 
room. 

The  strongest  known  sentiment,  the  friendship  of  a 
w.omau  for  a  woman,  was  not  capable  of  the  heroic  con- 
stanc3'  of  the  Church.  Lisbeth,  suffocated  bj'  miasmatic 
odors,  left  the  chamber.  She  found  the  doctors  still 
disputing  ;  but  Bianchon's  opinion  was  gaining  ground, 
until  finally  no  opposition  was  made  to  his  proposed 
heroic  measures. 

"At  any  rate,  there  will  be  a  m&gnificent  post-mortem," 
said  one  of  the  opponents  ;  "  we  shall  have  two  subjects 
and  be  able  to  estabUsh  comparisons." 

Lisbeth  accompanied  Bianchon  as  he  returned  to  Va- 
lerie's chamber  and  leaned  over  the  bed,  apparently  not 
perceiving  the  effluvium  that  proceeded  from  her. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  "  we  are  going  to  try  a  power- 
ful remedy  which  may  possibly  save  you." 
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"  If  j'oii  save  me,"  she  said,  "  shall  I  be  as  beautiful 
as  before  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  cautious  doctor. 

"  I  know  vi\-i.2it.yo\n: perhaps  means  !  "  said  Valerie  ; 
"  I  shall  be  like  those  women  who  fall  into  the  Are. 
No,  leave  me  .to  the  Church  !  I  can  please  none  but 
God.  Let  me  strive  to  make  ray  peace  with  him,  —  it  is 
ray  last  seduction." 

"Ah,  now  I  recognize  mj'  Valerie!"  cried  Lisb'eth, 
weeping. 

She  felt  herself  obliged  to  go  into  Crevel's  bedroom, 
where  she  found  Victorin  and  his  wife  sitting  three  feet 
from  the  bed  of  the  plague-stricken  man. 

"  Lisbeth,"  he  cried  when  he  saw  hor,  "  thej'  are 
hiding  ray  wife's  condition  from  me  ;  you  have  seen  her, 
how  is  she  ?  "~ 

"She  is  better;  she  saj-s  she  is  saved,"  answered 
Lisbeth,  allowing  herself  the  plaj-  on  words  to  ease 
Crevel's  mind. 

"  Ah,  good  !  "  said  the  mayor  ;  "  I  have  been  terribly 
anxious.  If  I  were  to  lose  her  what  would  become  of 
me?  M3'  children,  believe  me,  on  rt\y  word,  I  adore 
that  woman." 

Crevel  tried  to  assume  his  attitude,  sitting  up  in  bed. 

"  Oh,  papa  !  "  said  Celestine,  "  if  you  were  only  well 
again  T  would  receive  m}'  step-mother ;  I  vow  it." 

"  Poor  little  Celestine  !  "  said  Crevel,  "  come  and  kiss 
me."    . 

Victorin  caught  his  wife  as  she  was  about  to  spring 
forward. 

"You  are  not  aware,  monsieur,"  he  said,  gently, 
"  that  3'our  disease  is  contagious." 
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"  True,"  said  Crevel,  "  and  the  doctors  are  congrat- 
ulating themselves  on  finding  a  sort  of  middle-age  black 
death  in  it,  which  they  have  long  been  hunting  up. 
Queer,  isn't  it?" 

"  Papa,"  said  Celestine,  "  be  brave,  and  j'ou  maj'  still 
conquer  the  disease." 

"  Oh  !  don't  be  uneasy,  my  dear  ;  death  thinks  twice 
before  it  strikes  a  maj'or  of  Paris,"  he  said,  with  comi- 
cal ease  of  manner.  ' '  Besides,  if  my  aiTondissement 
is  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  a  man  whom  it  has  twice 
honored  with'  its  suffrages  (hein  !  tliat  's  a  well-turned 
phrase,  is  n't  it?),  I  shall  know  how  to  pack  mj'  trunk. 
I  'm  an  old  traveller,  in  the  habit  of  starting  off  on  jour- 
neys. Ha !  my  children,  I  'm  a  free  thinker,  I  always 
was." 

"Papa,  promise  me  j'ou  will  let  the  Church  minister 
at  your  bedside." 

"Never!"  replied  Crevel.  "I  have  sucked  the 
breasts  of  the  Eevolution  ;  mj-  mind  is  not  the  equal  of 
Baron  d'Holbach's  but  I  have  his  strength  of  character. 
Heavens  and  earth !  I  'ra  more  than  ever  regencj', 
mousquetaire,  Abbe  Dubois,  and  Richelieu  !  M}'  poor 
wife,  who  is  out  of  her  head,  has  just  sent  me  a  man  in 
a  cassock, —  to  me,  the  admirer  of  Beranger,  the  friend  of 
Lisette,  the  child  of  Voltaire  and  Jean-Jacques  !  Dr. 
Bianchon  said,  to  test  me  and  see  if  the  fever  were  go- 
ing down,  'Have  you  seen  a  priest?'  Well,  how  do 
you  think  I  answered  ?  I  imitated  the  great  Montes- 
quieu. Yes,  I  looked  at  the  doctor  —  there,  like  that 
[putting  himself  at  a  three-quarter  profile,  as  in  his  pict- 
ure, and  stretching  forth  his  hand  authoritatively"]  —  and 
then  I  said  :  — 
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'  The  helot  came; 
He  showed  his  order,  and  he  left  with  shame.' 

Monsieur  le  president  de  Montesquieu  retained  all  his 
wit  on  his  death-bed.  I  'm  fond  of  that  passage  —  ha, 
'  passage  '  —  a  pun  !  the  passage-Montesquieu." 

Victorin  Hulot  gazed  at  his  father-in-law,  asking  him- 
self sadlj'  whether  ignorance  and  vanitj^  did  not  pos- 
sess as  great  a  force  as  true  grandeur  of  soul.  The 
causes  which  pull  the  hidden  wires  of  the  soul  seem  to 
have  no  connection  whatever  with  results.  Can  it  be 
that  the  strength  of  will  displayed  by  a  great  criminal 
is  the  same  as  that  of  which  a  Champcenetz  was  justly 
proud  on  his  waj'  to  the  scaffold  ? 

By  the  end  of  the  week  Madame  Crevel  was  in  her 
grave,  after  unheard-of  sufferings,  and  Crevel  followed 
his  wife  within  two  daj's.  According  to  the  terms  of 
the  marriage  contract  Crevel  inherited  his  wife's  prop- 
erty, having  survived  her. 

The  day  after  their  funeral  Victorin  Hulot  received  a 
second  visit  from  the  old  monk.  The  mendicant  silently 
held  out  his  hand,  and  silently  Hulot  placed  within  it 
eight}'  bank-bills  of  one  thousand  francs  each,  exactly 
the  sum  which  was  found  in  Crevel's  desk.  Madame 
Hulot,  junior,  inherited  the  estate  of  Presles  and  thirty 
thousand  francs  a  j-ear.  Madame  Crevel  had  be- 
queathed three  hundred  thousand  francs  to  Baron 
Hulot.  The  scrofulous  Stanislas  was  to  receive,  on 
coming  of  age,  the  Crevel  mansion  and  an  income  of 
twenty-four  thousand  francs. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

RETURN  OF  THE  PRODIGAL  FATHER. 

Among  the  numerous  and  sublime  associations  insti- 
tuted bj'  the  Catholic  charity  of  Paris  is  one  founded 
by  Madame  de  la  Chanterie,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
marry  legally  and  ecclesiasticall}-  persons  of  the  working 
classes  who  live  together  illegitimatelj'.  Legislators 
who  hold  by  the  statistics  of  registration,  the  sovereign 
bourgeoisie  which  clings  to  its  notarial  fees,  feign  to  ig- 
nore that  three  fourths  of  the  working-people  cannot 
pay  fifteen  francs  for  a  marriage  contract.  Notaries  are 
behind  lawyers  on  this  point.  The  Parisian  lawyers,  a 
body  of  men  who.  are  a  good  deal  calumniated,  bring 
suits  gratuitously  for  the  verj-  poor,  whereas  notaries 
have  never  been  willing  to  draw  a  marriage  contract 
gratis  for  such  persons.  As  to  the  public  Treasury,  one 
would  have  to  shake  the  whole  machine  of  government 
to  make  it  relax  its  sj'stem  in  this  matter.  Registration 
is  deaf  and  dumb.  The  Church,  on  its  side,  claims  cer-. 
tain  rights  over  marriage.  The  Church  in  France  is  ex- 
tremely —  fiscal ;  in  the  house  of  God  it  carries  on  a 
petty  traflSc  in  little  benches  and  chairs  which  disgusts 
foreigners,  though  it  cannot  have  foi'gotten  the  Saviour's 
anger  when  he  drove  the  money-changers  from  the 
Temple.  However,  if  the  church  is  reluctant  to  yield  its 
sordid  rights,  we  must  remember  that  those  rights  (called 
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parish  propert}')  are  to-da}-  one  of  its  means  of  living, 
and  therefore  the  meanness  of  the  Church  is  the  fault  of 
the  State.  This  combination  of  claims  —  in  days  when 
people  are  thinking  far  too  much  of  the  woes  of  the 
negro  and  of  the  prisoners  in  jail  to  consider  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  worthj-  poor  —  results  in  the  fact  that  a  vast 
number  of  honest  persons  are  living  in  a  state  of  concu- 
binage solely  for  lack  of  thirty  francs,  the  lowest  price 
at  which  a  notarj-,  the  registration  office,  the  mayor  and 
the  clergy  can  many  two  Parisians.  Madame  de  la 
Chanterie's  institution,  founded  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting such  poor  households  back  into  the  paths  of  relig- 
ion and  virtue,  searches  out  such  couples,  relieves  their 
necessities  in  the  first  place,  and  then  restores  them  to 
their  lawful  condition  as  citizens. 

When  Madame  Hulot  had  entirely  recovered  her 
health  she  went  back  to  her  charitable  occupations  ; 
and  about  that  time  the  excellent  Madame  de  la  Chan- 
terie  asked  her  to  add  this  legalization  of  natural  mar- 
riage to  the  other  good  works  for  which  she  was  an 
agent. 

One  of  Adeline's  first  efforts  in  this  line  was  in  the 
dangerous  quarter  known  formerlj'  as  "  Little  Poland," 
inclosed  by  the  rue  du  Rocher,  the  rue  de  la  Pepiniere, 
and  the  rue  Meromenil.  It  forms  a  sort  of  annex  to 
the  faubourg  Saint-Marceau.  In  order  to  describe  this 
neighborhood  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  own- 
ers of  certaiu  houses  inhabited  bj'  workmen  who  do  no 
work,  bj'  roughs,  and  seditious  talkers,  by  beggars  ply- 
ing dangerous  trades,  are  afraid  to  insist  on  their  renb*. 
and  seldom  find  sheriff 's  officers  who  are  wilHng  to  eject 
those  who  do  not  paj'.    At  the  present  moment  specula- 
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tion  ill  real  estate,  which  tends  toward  changing  the 
whole  face  of  Paris  in  this  quarter  and  to  build  up  the 
space  which  separates  the  rue  d'Amsterdam  from  the 
rue  de  la  Faubourg-du-Roule,  will  doubtless  improve 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  rid  the  neigh- 
borhood of  its  sinister  population  and  its  low  haunts, 
where  the  police  never  set  foot  unless  in  the  pursuit 
of  criminals. 

In  June,  1844,  the  appearance  of  the  place  Delaborde 
and  its  surroundings  was  far  from  reassuring.  If  an 
elegant  3'oung  gentleman  had  chanced  to  turn  from  the 
rue  de  la  Pepiniere  into  one  of  these  horrible  thorough- 
fares be  would  have  been  astonished  at  the  squalid  Bo- 
hemia Ij'ing  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  aristocratic  street.  In 
such  quarters,  where  ignorance  and  abject  povertj-  have 
reached  their  lowest  depth,  the  street  letter-writer  of  Paris 
still  flourishes.  Wherever  3-ou  see  tlie  two  words  "  Pub- 
lic Writer,"  written  in  a  large,  flowing  hand  on  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  affixed  to  the  filthj'  window  of  some  ground- 
floor  room,  j'ou  maj'  confidently  believe  that  the  neigh- 
borhood is  thronged  with  illiterate  persons,  and,  as  a 
natural  result,  with  vices,  crimes,  and  criminals.  Ig- 
norance is  the  mother  of  crime,  and -crime  is,  above  all, 
a  lack  of  reason. 

Now  during  JIadame  Hulot's  illness  this  quarter,  to 
which  she  had  been  a  second  Providence,  acquired  the 
services  of  a  public  writer,  whose  sign  was  hung  up 
in  the  passage  du  Soleil,  —  a  name  wliich  presents  an 
antithesis  not  uncommon  in  the  nomenclatures  of  Paris  ; 
for  this  ""passage  of  the  sun  "  is  sunless  and  doubly  dark. 
This  writer,  thought  to  be  a  German,  was  named  V3der, 
and  lived  matrimonially  with  a  young  girl,  of  whom  he 
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was  so  jealous  that  he  would  only  allow  her  to  visit 
the  family  of  a  certain  respectable  chimney-builder  of 
the  rue  Saint-Lazare,  —  Italians  of  course,  like  all  others 
of  that  trade,  who  had  lived  manj-  years  in  Paris.  These 
worth}-  people  had  been  saved  from  bankruptc}',  which 
would  have  made  them  poor  for  life,  bj'  Madame  Hulot, 
acting  on  behalf  of  one  of  her  societies.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  months  ease  replaced  distress,  and  religion  en- 
tered minds  which  had  long  cursed  fate  with  the  ardor 
characteristic  of  the  Italian  nature.  One  of  Madame 
Hulot's  first  visits  was  to  this  family.  She  was  de- 
lighted with  the  sight  that  met  her  eyes  at  their  es- 
tablishment in  the  rue  du  Rocher.  Above  the  busy 
warehouses  and  workrooms,  where  the  apprentices  and 
laborers,  —  all  Italians  from  the  valley  of  Domodossola 
—  were  singing  and  whistling  at  their  work,  the  family 
occupied  a  little  apartment  now  abundantly  supplied. 
Madame  Hulot  was  welcomed  like  a  vision  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  talk  (being  obliged 
to  wait  for  the  husband  to  hear  the  exact  state  of  af- 
fairs) Adeline  began  her  pious  search  for  persons  living 
out  of  the  pale  of  wedlock  by  inquiring  if  there  were 
an}"  such  among  the  acquaintances  of  her  Italian  friends. 

"  Ah,  niv  good  lady,  you  who  can  save  souls  from 
hell,"  cried  the  Italian  wife,  "yes,  there's  a  j'oung  girl 
living  close  b}-  who  might  be  dragged  from  perdition." 

"  Do  you  know  her?  "  asked  the  baroness. 

"  She  is  the  granddaughter  of  a  former  employer  of 
my  husband,  named  Judioi,  who  came  to  France  after 
the  Revolution,  in  1798.  During  the  empire  he  "was  one 
of  the  best  chimne3--builders  in  Paris,  and  he  died  in 
1819,  leaving  a  fine  fortune  to  his  son.     But  the  son 
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spent  everything  on  bad  women  and  finally  married 
one  of  the  slyest  of  them,  hy  whom  he  had  this  poor 
little  girl,  who  is  about  fifteen  years  old." 

"  "What  has  happened  to  her?"  said  the  baroness, 
struck  with  the  resemblance  in  conduct  between  the 
father  of  the  girl  and  her  own  husband. 

"  Well,  madame,  the  cliild,  named  Atala,  left  her 
father  and  mother  and  came  to  live  here  with  an  old 
German,  eighty  j'ears  old  at  the  least,  named  Vyder ; 
he  writes  letters  and  does  business  for  jpeople  who  don't 
know  how  to  read  or  write.  They  sa}'  the  old  scoun- 
drel bought  the  girl  of  her  mother  for  fifteen  hundred 
francs,  and  it  would  be  a  good  deed  if  you  could  get  him 
to  marry  the  little  thing,  —  he  has  but  a  short  time  to 
live,  and  I  am  told  he  is  likely  to  come  in  for  several 
thousand  francs  verj'  soon.  The  child,  who  is  a  little 
angel,  would  be  taken  out  of  evil,  and  above  all  out  of 
poverty,  which  is  sure  to  corrupt  Iier." 

"  Thank  j'ou  for  telling  me  of  so  good  a  thing  to  do," 
said  Adeline,  "  but  I  must  act  cautiousl}'.  Who  is  the 
old  man  ?  " 

"Well,  he's  quite  a  worthy  old  fellow,  madame;  he 
makes  the  child  happy  and  has  excellent  good  sense 
about  her.  He  left  the  Judici  neighborhood  to  protect 
her  from  her  mother.  The  woman  was  jealous  of  her 
own  daughter ;  and  she  meant  to  make  a  penny  out  of 
her  beauty  and  set  her  up  as  a  '  Mademoiselle.'  Atala 
remembered  us,  so  she  advised  '  monsieur '  to  settle  in 
our  neighborhood  ;  and  when  the  good  man  saw  the  kind 
of  people  we  are  he  allowed  the  little  one  to  come  and 
see  us.  If  you  will  get  him  to  marry  her,  madame,  you 
will  do  a  good  action.     Once  married,  the  little  thing 
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will  be  free  of  her  mother,  who  watches  her  and  would 
like  to  see  her  do  better,  either  at  the  theatre  or  in  the 
dreadful  career  she  wants  to  start  in." 

"  AVh}-  does  not  the  old  man  marry  her?" 

'It  wasn't  necessarj-,  madame,"  said  the  Italian. 
"  Old  Vj-der  is  not  an  absolutelj'  bad  man  ;  I  think  he 
is  wise  enough  to  want  to  staj'  master  of  the  little  thing  ; 
whereas  if  he  marries  her,  he  is  afraid,  poor  fellow !  of 
all  that  hangs  over  the  head  of  an  old  husband." 

"  Can  j'ou  send  for  the  girl  ?  "  said  tlie  baroness  ;  "I 
will  see  her  here,  and  judge  for  myself  if  there  is  any 
way  —  " 

The  Italian  signed  to  her  eldest  daughter,  who  ran  out, 
and  returned  ten  minutes  later  leading  a  3'oung  girl  be- 
tween fifteen  and  sixteen ,  of  a  beautj'  that  was  thoroughly 
Italian. 

Mademoiselle  Judici  derived  from  hei-  father  that  olive 
skin  which  is  _yellow  l\v  da^-  and  dazzling  under  the 
lamps  at  night,  eyes  of  Eastern  grandeur,  shape,  and 
brilliancj",  lashes  curling  upward  like  little  jet-black 
feathers,  ebon  hair,  and  the  majestic  carriage  of  the 
Lombard  women,  which  makes  a  foreigner  fancj',  when 
he  sees  them  for  the  first  time,  on  a  Sunday  in  Milan, 
that  these  daughters  of  the  people  are  queens  in  their 
own  right.  Atala,  told  by  tlie  other  girl  that  a  great 
lad}'  wanted  to  speak  to  her,  had  hastily  put  on  a  pretty 
silk  dress,  nice  boots,  and  an  elegant  mantle.  A  cap 
with  cherrj'-colored  ribbons  added  to  the  effect  of  her 
head.  The  little  thing  stopped  short  in  an  attitude  of 
naive  curiositj',  examining  the  baroness  out  of  the  corner 
of  her  eyes,  and  greatly  surprised  by  the  nervous  trem- 
bling of  the  ladv's  head. 
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"  What  is  your  name,  my  child?  " 

"Atala,  madame." 

"  Can  you  read  and  write  ?  " 

"  No,  madame  —  but  that's  no  matter,  because  mon- 
sieur l^nows  how  —  " 

"  Did  3-our  parents  take  j'ou  to  cliurch?  Have  j^ou 
made  j'our  first  communion?  Do  j'ou  know  j'our 
catechism  ?  " 

"Madame,  papa  wanted  me  to  do  those  things  you 
mention,  but  mamma  would  not  let  me." 

' '  Your  mother  would  not  let  you  ?  "  exclaimed  the 
baroness  ;  "  was  she  unkind  to  you?  " 

"  She  was  always  beating  me.  I  don't  know  why, 
but  my  father  and  mother  were  continuallj-  quarrelling 
about  me." 

"Did  no  one  ever  tell  you  about  God?"  said  the 
baroness. 

The  child  opened  her  eyes  wide. 

"  Papa  and  mamma  used  to  say, '  In  the  name  of  God  ! ' 
'  The  curse  of  God  ! '  "  she  said,  artlesslj'. 

"  Have  you  never  seen  a  church?  Did  it  never  occur 
to  you  to  go  inside  of  one?  " 

"  Church?  Ah,  yes,  Notre-Dame,  the  Pantheon  ;  I 
have  seen  them  at  a  distance  when  papa  took  me  to 
Paris,  but  that  was  verj-  seldom.  There  were  no 
churches  in  the  faubourg." 

"  What  faubourg  did  you  live  in?  " 

"  The  faubourg." 

"  Yes,  but  what  faubourg?" 

"  Whj',  the  rue  de  Charonne,  madame." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  faubourg  Saint-Antoine  never 
call  that  famous  quarter  anything  but  "  the  Faubourg." 
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To  them  it  is  the  faubourg  par  excellence,  the  sovereign 
faubourg  ;  manufacturers  themselves  accept  the  word  as 
meaning  specially  the  faubourg  Saint- Antoine. 

' '  Did  no  one  ever  explain  to  j'ou  what  is  good  and 
what  is  evil  ?  " 

"Mamma  whipped  me  if  I  did  things  she  didn't 
like." 

"  But  did  3-ou  not  know  3'ou  did  wrong  when  jou  left 
your  father  and  mother  and  went  to  live  with  an  old 
man?" 

Atala  Judici  looked  at  the  baroness  grandly,  and  said 
nothing. 

"  The  girl  is  an  absolute  barbarian,"  thought  Adeline. 

"Ah!  madame,  there  are  manj'  like  her,"  said  the 
Italian  wife  who  stood  b}'. 

"  But  she  is  ignorant  of  everj'thing,  even  sin!  Good 
God  !  Whj'  don't  you  answer  me  ?  "  continued  Madame 
Hulot,  trying  to  take  Atala  by  the  hand. 

The  child,  displeased,  drew  back. 

"You  are  an  old  fool!"  she  said.  "My  father  and 
my  mother  went  hungry  a  week.  My  mother  wanted  to 
make  something  bad  of  me,  and  my  father  beat  me  and 
called  me  a  thief.  Just  then  Monsieur  Vyder  came 
and  paid  my  father's  and  my  mother's  debts  and  gave 
them  money  —  oh,  a  whole  bagful !  —  and  he  carried  me 
awa^';  and  mj^  poor  papa  cried  ;  but  he  knew  we  had  to 
say  good -by.  Well,  do  you  call  that  wrong?"  she 
demanded. 

"Do  3'Ou  love  this  Monsieur  Vyder?" 

"Do  I  love  him  ?  "  said  the  child-,  "  I  should  think  so, 
madame  !  He  tells  me  such  beautiful  stories  at  night. 
And  he  has  given  me  pretty  dresses  and  linen  and  a 
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shawl.  I'm  tricked  out  like  a  princess,  I  can  tell  you. 
I  never  wear  wooden  shoes  now  !  And  besides,  I  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  go  hungry.  I  get  something  better 
than  potatoes  to  eat.  He  brings  me  sugar-plums,  burnt 
almonds  !  Oh,  isn't  chocolate  good?  I'd  do  anything 
he  tells  me  for  a  bag  of  chocokite.  And  my  dear  old 
papa  Vyder  is  so  kind ;  he  takes  such  care  of  me,  he 
does  just  what  one  would  think  m}-  motlier  might  have 
done.  He  is  going  to  get  an  old  servant-woman  to  lielp 
me,  for  he  says  I  must  n't  spoil  my  hands  cooking.  For 
the  last  month  he  has  earned  a  good  bit  of  money.  He 
brings  me  three  francs  every  night  —  which  I  put  away 
in  a  money-box.  The  only  trouble  is  lie  does  n't  like 
me  to  go  out  —  except  to  come  liere.  But  he 's  a  love  of 
a  man,  and  he  does  what  he  likes  with  me.  He  calls  me 
his  '  little  kitten'  —  my  mother  used  to  call  me  a  '  cursed 
little  thief,'  a  '  viper,'  and  I  don't  know  what  all." 

"  Well,  then,  my  child,  why  should  not  Monsieur 
Vyder  be  your  husband?" 

"So  he  is,  madame,"  said  the  girl,  looking  straight 
at  the  baroness,  proudly,  without  blushing,  her  brow 
calm  and  her  eyes  clear.  "He  told  me  I  was  his  lit- 
tle wife ;  but  I  should  n't  like  to  be  a  man's  wife  if  it 
was  n't  for  the  sugar-plums." 

"Good  God!"  said  the  baroness,  in  a  low  voice; 
"  what  a  monster  he  must  be  to  take  advantage  of  such 
perfect  and  holy  innocence  !  To  bring  the  child  back 
to  the  paths  of  decency  ought  to  redeem  many  faults. 
I  knew  what  I  was  doing,"  she  murmured,  thinking  of 
the  scene  with  Crevel ;  "but  she  is  ignorant  of  all." 

"Do  you  know  Monsieur  Samanon?"  asked  little 
Atala,  with  a  coaxing  air. 

3-5 
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"  Xo,  my  child  ;  whj'  do  j'ou  ask?  " 

"  Really  and  tinly?"  said  the  girl,  shyly. 

"  Don't  be  afraid  of  madame,  Atala,"  said  the  Italian 
woman.     "  She  is  an  angel." 

••  Well,  my  dear  old  man  is  afraid  Samanon  maj*  find 
him.    He  has  to  hide  ;  and  1  do  wish  he  could  be  free." 

"Why?" 

"  Oh,  bless  you  !  he  'd  take  me  to  Bobino,  ■ — -perhaps 
to  the  Ainbigu." 

"  You  delightful  little  creature!"  said  the  baroness, 
kissing  the  child. 

"  Are  you  rich?  "  asked  Atala,  playing  with  jMadame 
Hulot's  sleeves. 

"  Yes  and  no,"  replied  the  baroness.  ''  I  am  rich  for 
good  little  girls  like  3'ou,  when  tbe3'  are  willing  to  be 
taught  their  Christian  duties  by  a  priest,  and  to  walk 
in  the  right  way." 

'•  What  way?  "  said  Atala.   "  I  walk  on  my  two  legs." 

She  looked  slyly  at  the  baroness  and  laughed. 

"  Look  at  madame,  here,"  said  the  baroness,  point- 
ing to  the  Italian  wife  ;  "  she  is  happy  in  her  home  ;  but 
you  are  only  married,  like  the  animals,  for  a  time." 

"  I !  "  replied  Atala  ;  "  but  if  yon  will  give  me  what 
pere  Vyder  gives  me  I  should  be  glad  not  to  be  married 
at  all.    It  is  a  torment  —  that 's  what  it  is." 

"  When  once  a  woman  has  man  led  a  man  as  you 
have  married  Monsieur  Vyder,"  said  the  baroness,  ' '  vir- 
tue requires  her  to  be  faithful  to  hiJi." 

"Till  he  dies?"  said  Atala,  wiv.h  a  shrewd  look. 
"Then  I  sha'n't  have  to  wait  long.  If  j-ou  only  knew 
how  pere  Vyder  coughs  and  wheezes  !  Hu,  hu  !  "  And 
she  imitated  the  old  man. 
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"Virtue  and  morality  require,"  said  the  baroness, 
"that  the  Church,  which  is  the  representative  of  God 
on  earth,  shall  consecrate  your  marriage.  See  madame 
here  ;  she  was  married  legitimately." 

"Would  it  be  more  amusing?"  asked  the  child. 
"You  would  be  happier,"  said  the  baroness;   "no 
one  could  then  blame  you.     You  would  please  God. 
Ask  madame  if  she  was  married  without  the  sacrament 
of  marriage." 

Atala  looked  at  her  friend. 

' '  I  don't  see  that  she  is  any  better  than  I.  I  'm 
the  prettiest." 

"  Yes,  but  I  am  an  honest  woman,  and  folks  can 
give  30U  a  bad  name,"  said  the  Italian. 

"How  can  you  expect  God' to  protect  you  if  you 
trample  under  foot  all  laws,  both  human  and  divine  ?  " 
said  the  baroness.  "  Don't  you  know  that  God  keeps 
a  paradise  for  those  who  live  according  to  his  will  ? " 
"  What  is  there  in  paradise,  —  any  theatres?" 
"Paradise,"  said  the  baroness,  "means  all  the  hap- 
piness you  can  possibly  imagine.  It  is  filled  with  angels 
with  shining  wings.  God  is  there  in  all  his  glory  ;  we 
share  his  power,  we  are  happj^  to  all  eternity." 

Atala  Judici  listened  to  the  baroness  as  she  might 
have  listened  to  music.  Seeing  that  she  was  totally  un- 
able to  understand  her,  Adeline  thought  she  had  better 
take  the  surer  means  of  appealing  to  the  old  man. 

"  Go  home  now,  my  dear  little  girl,"  she  said,  "  and 
I  will  follow,  and  talk  with  Monsieur  Vyder.  Is  he  a 
Frenchman  ?  " 

"  He  is  an  Alsatian,  madame.  He  is  going  to  be 
very  rich  some  da}-.     If  you  could  only  pay  what  he 
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owes  to  that  villain  Samanoil  he  would  return  you  the 
monej' ;  he  will  have  six  thousand  francs  a  year  in  a 
few  months,  so  he  saj's,  and  then  we  are  going  to  live 
in  the  country,  ever  so  far  away,  down  in  the  Vosges.'' 

The  word  Vosges  sent  the  baroness  into  a  passing 
reverie;  her  mind  reverted  to  her  nati\e  village;  but 
she  was  presently-  roused  by  the  entrance  of  the  chim- 
ney-builder himself,  who  came  to  give  her  the  partic- 
ulars of  his  prosperity. 

''  In  another  year,  madame,"  he  said,  ending  his  tale, 
"  I  shall  be  able  to  pav  back  the  loan  30U  made  me. 
I  call  it  Hie  money  of  the  good  God.  It  is  that  of 
the  poor  and  the  unfortunate.  If  I  make  a  fortune 
you  shall  put  your  baud  in  my  purse.  I  will  return  to 
others,  through  you,  the  benefits  you  have  given  to  us  " 

"Just  now,"  said  the  baroness,  smiling,  '•  I  will  not 
ask  you  for  monej-,  but  for  your  help  in  a  good  work. 
I  have  just  been  talking  with  that  little  Judici  who  lives 
with  an  old  man.  I  want  them  to  be  married  legally, 
and  bj-  the  Church  as  well." 

"  Ah,  old  Vyder  !  He  s  a  worthy  fellow,  and  knows 
what  he  is  about.  He  has  made  friends  already  through 
the  neighborhood,  though  he  has  been  here  only  two 
months.  He  is  now  making  out  my  bills.  All,  how 
he  loves  Napoleon  !  He  was  one  of  the  old  colonels ; 
he 's  decorated,  but  he  never  wears  the  cross.  He 
sa^s  he  's  waiting  till  he  can  show  his  face  in  the  world. 
He  has  debts,  poor  man  !  I  think  mjself  he  is  hiding 
for  fear  of  arrest."  -  . 

"  Tell  him  I  will  pay  his  debts  if  he  will  marry  the 
child." 

"  Then  it  will  be  soon  done.     Come,  madame,  sup- 
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pose  we  go  and  see  him.  He  lives  close  by,  in  the 
passage  du  Soleil." 

The  Italian  showed  Madame  Hulot  the  waj'. 

The  passage  dn  Soleil  is  reallj'  the  beginning  of  the 
nie  de  la  Pepiniere,  and  it  opens  on  the  rue  du  Roche'-. 
About  the  middle  of  this  reeen.tly  created  passage  (the 
rental  of  its  little  shops  being  ver}'  low  indeed)  the  bar- 
oness observed  in  the  upper  panes  of  a  window,  cur- 
tained from  inquisitive  eyes  bj-  a  draper}'  of  old  green 
silk,  the  words,  "Public  Writer,"  and  on  the  panel  of 
the  door  a  further  notice  :  "  Business  Office.  Here  peti- 
tions are  drawn  up,  bills  made  out,  copying  done,  etc. 
Discretion.    Celerity." 

The  interior  was  something  like  those  waiting-rooms 
at  the  omnibus-stations  where  people  congregate  to 
make  connections.  A  staircase  led  up  to  an  apartment 
above  which  belonged  to  the  shop  or  ofHce.  The  bar- 
oness noticed  a  bureau  in  whitewood,  now  blackened, 
a  few  engravings,  and  a  cheap  armchair.  A  man's  cap 
and  a  green  shade  for  the  ej-es  with  a  steel  spring,  both 
extremely  dirty,  showed  either  certain  precautious  taken 
to  conceal  his  identity  or  a  failure  of  eyesight'  on  the 
part  of  the  old  man. 

"  He  is  upstairs,"  said  the  Italian.  "I'll  go  up  and 
call  him." 

The  baroness  lowered  her  veil  and  sat  down.  A 
heav}'  step  shook  the  little  wooden  staircase,  and  Ade-. 
line  could  not  restrain  a  shriek  when  she  saw  her  hus- 
band'in  a  gray  knitted  jacket,  a  pair  of  old  woollen 
trousers,  and  slippers. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you,  madame?"  said  the  baron, 
gallantl}'.  Adeline  rose,  seized  him,  and  said  in  a  voice 
breathless  with  emotion  :  — 
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"  At  last  I  have  found  you  !  " 

"  Adeline  !  "  cried  the  baron,  stupefied,  but  turning  to 
fasten  the  street  door.  '"Joseph!"  he  ciied  to  the 
Italian,   "go  out  the  back-way." 

'■  My  friend,"  said  his  wife,  forgetting  everything  in 
the  excess  of  her  joy;  "you  can  come  back  to  tlie 
bosom  of  your  family  ;  we  are  rich  !  Your  son  has  a 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  francs  a  year ;  your  debts 
are  all  paid,  your  pension  is  free,  and  j'ou  have  fifteen 
thousand  francs  waiting  to  be  drawn  on  the  certificate 
of  your  existence.  Valerie  is  dead  ;  she  bequeathed  to 
you  a  large  sum  of  money.  Your  past  is  forgotten ; 
don't  be  afraid !  you  can  safely  re-enter  life.  Come 
back,  and  our  happiness  will  be  complete.  For  three 
years  I  have  searched  all  Paris  for  you ;  I  knew  I 
should  find  you.  Your  room  is  ready  to  receive  you. 
Oh,  come,  come  away  from  this  dreadful  place !  ' 

"Yes,  willingly,"  said  the  baron,  half-bewildered; 
"but  can  1  take  the  little  one  with  me?" 

"  Hector,  you  must  give  her  up  !  make  that  sacnfice 
to  your  Adeline  !  I  promise  to  give  the  child  a  dowry, 
to  have  her  educated,  to  marrj^  her  well.  It  shall  never 
be  said  that  any  one  of  those  who  have  made  you  happy 
has  suffered  for  it,  or  fallen  into  disgrace  or  vice." 

"  So  it  was  you,"  said  the  baron,  smiling,  "  who  came 
to  make  me  marry  her?  —  Wait  here  a  few  minutes  ;  I 
have  suitable  clothes  in  a  trunk  upstairs  ;  I  '11  go  and 
put  them  on." 

When  Adeline  was  alone  slie  looked  again  round  the 
horrible  den  and  burst  into  tears.  "  He  lived  here  !  " 
she  exclaimed,  "  while  we  were  in  luxury  !  Poor  man, 
how  bitterly  he  i."  punished  —  he  who  was  elegance 
itself!  " 
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The  Italian  came  Lack  at  this  moment  and  the  har- 
oness  sent  him  for  a  carriage-.  When  the  man  returned 
Adeline  begged  him  to  take  the  little  Atala  into  his 
familj',  and  to  cari'y  her  awaj'  at  once. 

"Tell  her,"  she  said,  "that  if  she  will  put  herself 
under  the  instruction  of  the  cur(i  of  the  Madeleine,  I  will 
give  her  thirty  thousand  francs  on  the  day  she  makes 
her  first  communion,  and  I  will  find  her  a  good  husband, 
some  fine  young  man." 

"  My  eldest  son,  madame  !  He  is  twentj'-two  years 
old.  and  he  adores  the  child." 

The  baron  came  down  at  this  moment ;  his  eyes 
were  wet. 

"You  force  me,"  he  whispered  to  his  wife,  "to 
leave  the  only  creature  I  have  ever  known  whose  love 
could  be  compared  with  yours  !  The  poor  little  girl 
is  dissolved  in  tears  —  I  cannot  abandon  her  in  this 
way." 

' '  Don't  fear.  Hector ;  she  is  going  among  kind  and 
worthy  people  ;  I  will  answer  for  her  good  conduct." 

"Ah!  then  I  am  ready  to  follow  3'ou,"  said  the 
baron,  taking  his  wife  to  the  carriage. 

Hector,  ohce  more  Baron  Hnlot  d'Ervv,  had  donned 
trousers  and  frock  coat  of  blue  cloth,  a  white  waistcoat, 
black  cravat,  and  a  pair  of  gloves.  Just  as  the  bar- 
oness seated  herself  in  the  carriage  Atala  slipped  in 
after  her  like  a  lizard. 

"Ah,  madame,"  she  said,  "let  me  go  with  3'ou. 
I  '11  be  ver}'  obedient ;  I  '11  do  just  what  you  tell  me  ; 
but  don't  part  me  from  pere  Vj'der,  who  has  been  so 
good  to  me  ;  who  gives  me  such  pretty  things  —  I  shall 
be  whipped  at  home.'' 
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"  No,  Atala,"  said  the  baron  ;  "this  is  my  wife,  and 
we  must  part." 

"  She?  that  old  woman,  who  shakes  like  a. leaf !  Oh, 
see  her  head  !  " 

And  she  mimicked  Madame  Hulot's  infirmity-.  The 
Italian  was  standing  hy  the  door  of  the  carriage  and 
the  baroness  signed  to  him. 

"  Take  her  awaj-,"  she  said. 

The  man  took  Atala  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  off 
b^'  force. 

"Thank  jou  for  making  me  that  sacrifice,  dear 
friend,"  said  Adeline,  taking  the  baron's  hand  and 
pressing  it  witli  almost  delirious  joj'.  "  How  changed 
you  are  !  How  you  must  have  suffered  !  "What  a  sur- 
prise for  j-our  children  ;  how  happj-  we  shall  be  !  " 

Adeline  talked,  as  lovers  talk  who  meet  after  a  long 
absence,  of  a  hundred  things  in  a  minute.  When  they 
reached  the  rue  Louis-le-Grand  she  found  the  following 
letter  :  — 

Madame  la  baronne,  —  Monsieur  d'Ervy  lived  a  month 
in  the  rue  de  Charonne,  under  the  name  of  Thoreo,  anagram  of 
Hector.  He  is  now  in  the  passage  du  Soleil,  under  the  name 
of  Vyder.  He  calls  himself  an  Alsatian,  does  writing,  and 
lives  with  a  young  girl  named  Atala  Judici.  Be  cautious, 
madame,  for  others  are  actively  in  search  of  Monsieur  le 
baron,  — •  for  what  purpose  I  do  not  know. 

The  actress  has  kept  her  word,  and  remains  as  ever,  Ma- 
dame la  baronne, 

Your  humble  servant,  J.  M. 

The  baron's  return  excited  such  family  joy  that  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  delights  of  his  home.     He  forgot 
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his  little  Atala,  for  one  of  tlie  effects  of  indulged  pas- 
sion was  to  malie  his  feelings  as  volatile  as  those  of  a 
child.  The  satisfaction  of  the  family  was  however  less- 
ened by  the  great  physical  change  which  had  come  over 
him.  He  had  left  them  a  hale  old  man  ;  he  returned 
almost  a  centenarian,  broken,  bent,  and  debased  in 
countenance.  At  their  first  dinner,  with  luxuries  im- 
provised bj'  Celestine  which  reminded  him  of  Josdpha's 
feasts,  he  whispered  to  Adeline  :  — 

"You  have  killed  the  fatted  calf  for  the  prodigal 
father." 

"  Hush !  "  she  said,  "  all  is  forgotten." 

"  Where  is  Lisbeth?  "  asked  the  baron,  noticing  the 
old  maid's  absence. 

"  Alas,"  said  Hortense,  "  she  is  confined  to  her  bed  ; 
she  never  leaves  it,  and  I  fear  we  are  to  lose  her  soon. 
She  hopes  to  see  you  after  dinner." 

The  next  day,  at  sunrise,  Victorin  was  informed  by 
the  porter  that  a  body  of  the  municipal  guard  had  sur- 
rounded his  whole  property.  Thej-  were  in  search  of 
Hulot.  The  officer  in  charge  followed  the  porter  and 
presented  documents  bj-  which  it  appeared  that  the 
baron  owed  notes  for  ten  thousand  francs  to  a  usurer 
named  Samanon,  from  whom  he  had  probably  received 
two  or  three  thousand  at  the  utmost.  Victorin  paid  the 
notes  and  requested  the  officer  to  withdraw  his  men. 
"  Is  that  the  whole?"  he  thought  to  himself,  uneasily. 

Lisbeth,  unhappy  enough  already  at  the  good  fortune 
of  the  family,  could  not  endure  this  additional  happi- 
ness. She  grew  so  rapidly  worse  that  Bianchon  an- 
nounced she  must  die  in  a  week,  —  conquered  at  last  in 
the  long  struggle  where  she  had  scored  so  many  victo- 
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ries.  She  kept  the  secret  of  her  hatred  through  the  weary 
dying  anguish  of  puhnonary  consumption ;  and  found 
supreme  satisfaction  in  seeing  Adeline,  Hortense,  Hu- 
lot,  Victorin,  Steinbock,  Celestine,  and  the  children,  in 
tears  around  her  bed,  considering  her  the  angel  of  the 
family.  Baron  Hulot,  restored  bj-  a  good  diet,  began  to 
look  himself  again ;  and  Adeline  w;is  so  peacefully 
happ3-  that  the  nervous  quiver  of  her  head  and  hands 
diminished  sensibly.  "  She  will  end  by  being  happy," 
thought  Lisbeth  the  evening  before  her  death",  as  she 
noticed  the  veneration  which  the  baron  showed  for  his 
wife,  whose  sufferings  had  been  told  to  him  by  Hortense 
and  by  Mctorin.  The  sight  hastened  Bette's  end  ;  and 
her  coffin  was  followed  b}-  the  whole  family  in  tears. 

Tlu'  baron  and  baroness  Hulot,  who  had  now  reached 
an  age  when  life  needs  absolute  repose,  gave  up  their 
handsome  apartments  on  the  iirst  floor  to  the  Comte 
and  Comtesse  Steinbock,  and  removed  to  the  floor 
above.  The  baron,  through  the  influence  of  his  son, 
obtaiued  a  situation  on  a  railway  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  ]cS4o,  with  a  sahuy  of  six  thousand  francs  ;  this 
with  his  pension  and  the  interest  of  the  mone^'  left  him 
by  Madame  Crevel  gave  him  an  iiironu'  of  twenty-four 
thousand  francs.  Hortense  had  been  separated  from 
her  husband  as  to  property-  during  the  three  3'ears'  quar- 
rel, and  Victorin  no  longer  hesitated  to  make  over  to 
her  the  two  hundred  thousand  francs  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  Prince  de  AVissembourg  ;  he  gave  her,  moreover, 
from  his  own  funds  an  annuity  of  twelve  thousand 
francs.  Wenceslas,  as  the  husband  of  a  rich  woman, 
was  never  unfaithful  to  her  again,  but  he  idled  and 
lounged,  always  unable  to  settle  to  any  work,  however 
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unimportant  it  might  be.  Once  more  an  artist  in  parti- 
bus,  he  had  great  success  in  society  cand  was  much  con' 
suited  by  amateurs.  He  came  to  be  thought  a  past- 
master  of  criticism ,.  like  other  incapables  who  fall  below 
their  natural  promise. 

Bach  of  the  tiiree  households  was  thus  independent  in 
means,  though  they  continued  to  live  together  as  one 
family.  Learning  wisdom  from  her  misfortunes,  the 
baroness  allowed  her  son  to  manage  her  money  mat- 
ters, and  confined  the  baron  to  his  own  income,  trusting 
that  its  limitations  might  keep  him  from  falling  back 
into  his  old  errors.  But,  by  an  unexpected  happiness, 
on  which  neither  the  mother  nor  the  son  had  really 
counted,  the  baron  appeared  to  have  renounced  the  fair 
sex.  This  tranquillity,  which  might  be  attributed  to 
his  age,  had  so  far  reassured  his  family  that  they  en- 
joyed without  a  sense  of  distrust  the  delightful  amiability 
and  charming  domestic  manners  of  the  old  baron.  Full 
of  little  attentions  to  his  wife  and  children,  he  accom- 
panied them  to  the  theatre  and  reappeared  with  them  in 
society  ;  and  he  did  the  honors  of  his  son's  salon  with  a 
grace  that  was  all  his  own.  In  short,  the  prodigal 
father,  restored  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  was  si  con- 
stant satisfaction  to  them.  He  was  a  charming  old 
man,  completely  used  up,  but  still  livelj'  and  witty,  with 
no  remains  of  his  vice  except  that  part  of  it  which  can 
be  turned  into  a  social  virtue.  The  whole  family  lived 
therefore  in  complete  security.  Mother  and  children 
praised  the  father  to  the  skies,  —  forgetting  the  death 
of  the  two  uncles. 

Madame  Victorin  was  a  good  housekeeper,  made  so 
in  part  b^-  cousin  Bette's  instructions,  and  the  necessities 
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of  her  great  household  compelled  her  to  hire  a  man-cook. 
The  man-cook  required  a  scullion.  Such  girls  ai-e  very 
ambitious  in  these  da3-s  ;  their  object  is  to  get  the  secrets 
of  the  chef,  and  to  be  cooks  themselves  as  soon  as  they 
know  how  to  concoct  a  sauce.  The  consequence  is 
that  seuUions  are  a  class  of  servants  who  are  contin- 
ually changing.  At  the  beginning  of  December,  1845, 
Celestine  engaged  a  stout  Norman  woman  from  Isignj- 
with  a  short  waist,  red  arms,  and  a  common  face ; 
stupid,  moreover,  as  an  owl,  and  who  could  with  diffi- 
cultj-  he  persuaded  to  abandon  the  classic  cotton  caps 
which  the  women  of  lower  Normandy  inherit.  This 
girl,  with  the  figure  of  a  wet-nurse,  threatened  to  burst 
the  calico  gown  which  enclosed  her  bust.  Her  ruddj' 
face  really  looked  as  if  cut  in  stone,  so  firm  were  its  j'el- 
lowish  outlines.  Naturally  no  one  in  the  family  took 
any  notice  of  the  arrival  of  this  girl,  who  was  named 
Agatha,  one  of  the  many  whom  the  provinces  send  daily 
to  Paris.  Agatha  presented  no  temptations  to  the  cook, 
for  she  was  vulgar  in  language,  having  lived  among 
carters  and  served  in  country  taverns  ;  instead,  therefore, 
of  making  a  conquest  of  the  chefaxiA  getting  out  of  him 
the  secrets  of  his  fi.ne  dishes,  she  was  merely  an  object 
of  his  contempt.  The  cook  was  courting  Louise,  Mn- 
dame  Steinbock's  maid.  Agatha  considered  herself  ill- 
treated  ;  she  was  sent  out  on  errands  on  any  excuse  or 
no  excuse,  when  the  cluf  was  finishing  a  dish  or  per- 
fecting a  sauce.  "  I  've  no  chance,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"  and  I  '11  go  somewhere  else."  Nevertheless  she  staj'ed. 
One  night  Adeline,  wakened  by  an  unusual  noise, 
missed  Hector  from  the  adjoining  bed ;  she  waited  an 
hour,  expecting  his  return.      Terrified,  fancj'ing  some 
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catastrophe,  paralysis  or  apoplexj',  she  went  up  to  the 
attic  floor  to  call  the  serA-ants,  and  was  attracted  to  Aga- 
tha's room  by  a  bright  light  and  a  murmur  of  voices. 
Suddenly  she  stopped  short,  horror-stricken  on  hearing 
the  baron's  voice.  Seduced  by  the  woman's  charms,  he 
was  saying,  in  answer  to  her  shrewd  resistance  :  "  My 
wife  has  n't  long  to  live  ;  and  I  will  marr^'  you."  Ade- 
line uttered  a  cry,  dropped  her  candlestick,  and  fled 
downstairs 

Three  daj^s  later,  after  receiving  the  last  sacraments, 
Madame  Hulot  lay  dying,  surrounded  by  her  family  in 
tears.  A  moment  before  she  expired  she  took  her  hus- 
band's hand,  pressed  it,  and  whispered,  "Friend,  my 
life  is  all  that  is  left  me  to  give  ;  you  are  now  free  ;  you 
can  take  another  wife." 

The  survivors  saw,  what  is  rare  indeed,  two  tears 
issuing  from  the  eyes  of  a  corpse.  The  ferocity  of  vice 
had  worn  out  the  patience  of  an  angel,  from  whose  lips, 
on  the  borders  of  eternit}-,  came  the  sole  word  of  re- 
proach she  had  ever  uttered. 

Baron  Hulot  left  Paris  three  days  after  his  wife's 
funeral.  Eleven  months  later  Victorin  heard  indirectly 
of  his  father's  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  Agatha 
Piquetard,  which  took  place  at  Isigny  on  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1846. 

"  Parents  can  oppose  their  children's  marriage,  but 
children  cannot  prevent  the  follies  of  their  childish 
parents,"  said  Hulot,  junior,  to  hi^  friend  Popinot,  the 
second  son  of  the  minister  of  Commerce,  who  talked  to 
him  about  the  marriage. 
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BUREAUCRACY. 


I. 

THE   BABOUEDIN   HOUSEHOLD. 

Ix  Paris,  where  men  of  thought  and  studj-  bear  a 
certain  likeness  to  one  another,  living  as  they  do  in  a 
common  centre,  you  must  have  met  with  several  resem- 
bling Monsieur  Rabouitlin,  whose  acquaintance  we  are 
about  to  make  at'  a  moment  when  he  is  head  of  a  bureau 
in  one  of  our  most  important  ministries.  At  this  period 
he  was  forty  j-ears  old,  with  graj'  hair  of  so  pleasing  a 
shade  that  women  might  at  a  pinch  fall  in  love  with  it 
for  it  softened  a  somewhat  melancholy  countenance,  blue 
ej'es  full  of  fire,  a  skin  that  was  still  fair,  though  rather 
rudd}'  and  touched  here  and  there  with  strong  red 
marks  ;  a  forehead  and  nose  a  la  Louis  XV.,  a  serious 
mouth,  a  tall  figure,  thin,  or  perhaps  wasted,  like  that 
of  a  man  just  recovering  from  illness,  and  finally,  a 
bearing  that  was  midwaj'  between  the  indolence  of  a 
mere  idler  and  the  thoughtfulness  of  a  busj'  man.     If 

this  portrait  serves  to  depict  his  character,  a  sketch  of 
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the  man's  dress  will  bring  it  still  further  into  relief. 
Kabourdin  wore  habitually  a  blue  surtout,  a  white  cra- 
vat, a  waistcoat  crossed  a  la  Robespierre,  black  trous- 
ers without  straps,  graj-  silk  stockings  and  low  shoes. 
Well -shaved,  and  with  his  stomach  warmed  bj-  a  cup  of 
coffee,  he  left  home  at  eight  in  the  morning  with  the 
regularity  of  clock-work,  always  passing  along  the  same 
streets  on  his  way  to  the  ministry :  so  neat  was  he,  so 
formal,  so  starched  that  he  might  have  been  taken  for 
an  Englishman  on  the  road  to  his  embass}'. 

From  these  general  signs  you  will  readily  discern  a 
family  man,  harassed  by  vexations  in  his  own  house- 
hold, worried  by  annoyances  at  the  ministry,  yet  phi- 
losopher enough  to  take  life  as  he  found  it ;  an  honest 
man,  loving  his  country  and  serving  it,  not  conceal- 
ing from  himself  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  those 
who  seek  to  do  right ;  prndent,  because  he  knew  men  ; 
exquisitely  courteous  with  women,  of  whom  he  asked 
nothing,  —  a  man  fall  of  acquirements,  affable  with  his 
inferiors,  holding  his  equals  at  a  great  distance,  and 
dignified  towards  his  superiors.  At  the  epoch  of  which 
we  write,  you  would  have  noticed  in.  him  the  coldly 
resigned  air  of  one  who  has  buried  the  illusions  of  his 
youth  and  renounced  every  secret  ambition  ;  j'ou  would 
have  recognized  a  discouraged,  but  not  disgusted  man, 
one  who  still  clings  to  his  first  projects,  —  more  perhaps 
to  employ  his  faculties  than  in  the  hope  of  a  doubtful 
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success.  He  was  not  decorated  with  anj'  order,  and 
alwajs  accused  himself  of  weakness  for  having  worn 
that  of  the  Fleur-de-lis  in  the  earljr  days  of  the 
Restoration. 

The  life  of  this  man  was  marked  hy  certain  mj'ste- 
rious  pecuharities.  He  had  never  known  his  father ; 
his  mother,  a  woman  to  whom  luxury  was  everything, 
always  elegantlj-  dressed,  always  on  pleasure  bent, 
whose  beauty  seemed  to  him  miraculous  and  whom  he 
very  seldom  saw,  left  him  little  at  her  death  ;  but  she 
had  given  him  that  too  common  and  incomplete  educa- 
tion which  produces  so  much  ambition  and  so  little 
ability.  A  few  days  before  his  mother's  death,  when 
he  was  just  sixteen,  he  left  the  Lj-cee  Xapoleon  to 
enter  as  supernumerarj-  a  government  office,  where  an 
unknown  protector  had  provided  him  with  a  place.  At 
twenty-two  j-ears  of  age  Rabourdin  became  under-head- 
clerk ;  at  twenty-five,  head-clerk,  or,  as  it  was  termed, 
head  of  the  bureau.  From  that  day  the  hand  that 
assisted  the  young  man  to  start  in  life  was  nevei- 
felt  again  in  his  career,  except  as  to  a  single  circum- 
stance ;  it  led  him,  poor  and  friendless,  to  the  house  of 
a  Monsieur  Leprince,  formerlj'  an  auctioneer,  a  wid- 
ower said  to  be  extremely  rich,  and  father  of  an  only 
daughter.  Xavier  Rabourdin  fell  desperatelj'  in  love 
with  Mademoiselle  Celestine  Leprince,  then  seventeen 
years  of  age,  who  had  all  the  matrimonial  claims  of  a 
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dowiy  of  two  hundred  thousand  francs.  CarefuUj'  edu- 
cated by  an  artistic  mother,  who  transmitted  her  own 
talents  to  her  daughter,  this  j'oung  lad}'  was  fitted  to 
attract  distinguished  men.  Tall,  handsome,  and  fineh'- 
formed,  she  was  a  good  musician,  drew  and  painted,  spoke 
several  languages,  and  even  knew  something  of  science, 
—  a  dangerous  advantage,  which  requires  a  woman 
to  avoid  carefully  all  appearance  of  pedantry.  Blinded 
by  mistaken  tenderness,  the  mother  gave  the  daughter 
false  ideas  as  to  her  probable  future ;  to  the  maternal 
eyes  a  duke  or  an  ambassador,  a  marshal  of  France  or 
a  minister  of  State,  could  alone  give  her  Celestine  her 
due  place  in  society.  The  young  lady  had,  moreover, 
the  manners,  language,  and  habits  of  the  great  world. 
Her  dress  was  richer  and  more  elegant  than  was  suitable 
for  an  unmarried  girl ;  a  husband  could  give  her  nothing 
more  than  she  now  had,  except  liappiness.  Besides 
all  such  indulgences,  the  foolish  spoiling  of  the  mother, 
who  died  a  j-ear  after  the  girl's  marriage,  made  a  hus- 
band's task  all  the  more  difficult.  What  coolness  and 
composure  of  mind  were  needed  to  rule  such  a  woman ! 
Commonplace  suitors  held  back  in  fear.  Xavier  Ra- 
bourdin,  without  parents  and  without  fortune  other 
than  his  situation  under  government,  was  proposed  to 
Celestine  by  her  father.  She  resisted  for  a  long  time  ; 
not  that  she  had  anj-  personal  objection  to  her  suitor, 
who  was  young,  handsome,  and  much  in  love,  but  she 
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shrank  from  the  plain  name  of  Madame  Rabourdin. 
Monsieur  Leprince  assured  his  daughter  that  Xavier 
was  of  the  stock  that  statesmen  came  of.  Ct'iestine 
answered  tliat  a  man  named  Rabourdin  woukl  never  be 
anj'tliing  under  the  government  of  the  Bourbons,  etc. 
Forced  back  to  his  intrenchments,  tlie  fatlier  made  the 
serious  mistake  of  telhng  his  daughter  tiiat  her  future 
husband  was  certain  of  becoming  Rabourdin  de  some- 
thing or  other  before  he  reached  tiie  age  of  admission 
to  the  Chamber.  Xavier  was  soon  to  be  appointed 
Master  of  petitions,  and  general  secretary  at  his  niinis- 
trj'.  From  these  lower  steps  of  the  ladder  the  young 
man  would  certainly-  rise  to  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
admuiistration,  possessed  of  a  fortune  and  a  name  be- 
queathed to  him  in  a  certain  will  of  which  he,  Monsieur 
Leprince,  was  cognizant.  On  this  the  marriage  took 
place. 

Rabourdin  and  his  wife  believed  in  the  mysterious 
protector  to  whom  the  auctioneer  alluded.  Led  away 
by  such  hopes  and  bj'  the  natural  extravagance  of  happy 
love,  Monsieur  and  Madame  Rabourdin  spent  nearly- 
one  hundred  thousand  francs  of  their  capital  in  the  first 
five  3'ears  of  married  life.  By  the  end  of  this  time 
Celestine,  alarmed  at  the  non-advancement  of  her 
husband,  insisted  on  investing  the  remaining  hundred 
thousand  francs  of  her  dowry  in  landed  propertj', 
which  returned  only  a  slender  income ;  but  her  future 
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inheritance  from  her  father  would  amply  repay  all  pres- 
ent privations  with  perfect  comfort  and  ease  of  life. 
When  the  worthj'  auctioneer  saw  his  son-in-law  disap- 
pointed of  the  hopes  thej'  had  placed  on  the  nameless 
[iiotector,  he  tried,  for  the  sake  of  his  daughter,  to  repair 
the  secret  loss  h\  risking  part  of  his  fortune  in  a  specu- 
lation which  had  favoralile  chances  of  siueoss.  But  the 
poor  man  became  involved  in  one  of  the  liquidations  of 
the  house  of  Nucingen,  and  died  of 'gnof,  leaving  noth- 
ing behind  him  but  a  dozen  fine  pictmes  which  adorned 
his  daughter's  salon,  and  a  few  old-fashioned  pieces  of 
furniture,  which  she  put  in  the  garret. 

Eight  3'ears  of  fruitless  expectation  made  Madame 
Rabourdin  at  last  understand  that  the  paternal  protec- 
tor of  her  husband  must  have  died,  and  that  his  will,  if 
it  ever  existed,  was  lost  or  destroyed.  Two  years  be- 
fore her  father's  death  the  place  of  chief  of  division, 
which  became  vacant,  was  given,  over  her  husband's 
head,  to  a  certain  ^Monsieur  de  la  Billardiere,  related  to 
a  deputy  of  the  Right  who  was  niade  minister  in  1823. 
It  was  enough  to  drive  Rabourdin  out  of  the  service ; 
but  how  could  he  give  up  his  salarj'  of  eight  thousand 
francs  and  perquisites,  when  they  constituted  three 
fourths  of  his  income  and  his  household  was  accustomed 
to  spend  them?  Besides,  if  he  had  patience  for  a  few 
more  years  he  would  then  be  entitled  to  a  pension. 
What  a  fall  was  this  for  a  woman  whose  high  expecta- 
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tions  at  the  opening  of  her  life  were  more  or  less  war- 
ranted, and  one  who  was  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  a 
superior  woman. 

Madame  Rabourdin  had  justified  the  expectations 
formed  of  Mademoiselle  Leprince  ;  she  possessed  the 
elements  of  that  apparent  superiority  whicli  pleases  the 
world  ;  her  liberal  education  enabled  her  to  speak  to 
every  one  in  his  or  her  own  language  ;  her  talents  were 
real ;  she  showed  an  independent  and  elevated  mind  ; 
her  conversation  charmed  as  muuli'by  its  v^rietj'  and 
ease  as  by  the  oddness  and  originality  of  her  ideas. 
Such  qualities,  useful  and  appropriate  in  a  sovereign 
or  an  ambassadress,  were  of  little  service  to  a  house- 
hold compelled  to  jog  in  the  common  round.  Those 
who  have  the  gift  of  speaking  well  desire  an  audience  ; 
thej-  like  to  talk,  even  if  the3'  sometimes  weary  others. 
To  satisfy  the  requirements  of  her  mind  JIadarae  Ra- 
bourdin took  a  weekl}-  reception-daj-  and  went  a  great 
deal  into  society  to  obtain  the  consideration  her  self- 
love  was  accustomed  to  enjoj'.  Those  who  know  Par- 
isian life  will  readilj'  understand  how  a  woman  of  her 
temperament  suffered,  and  was  martyrized  at  heart  by 
the  scantiness  of  her  pecuniar}-  means.  No  matter  what 
foolish  declarations  people  make  about  money,  they  one 
and  all,  if  they  live  in  Paris,  must  grovel  before  accounts, 
do  homage  to  figures,  and  kiss  the  forked  hoof  of  the 
golden  calf.    What  a  problem  was  hers  !  twelve  thousand 
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francs  a  3-ear  to  defray  the  costs  of  a  liousehold  consist- 
ing of  father,  mother,  two  cliildren,  a  chambermaid  and 
cook,  living  on  the  second  floor  of  a  house  in  the  rue 
Duphot,  in  an  apartment  costing  two  thousand  francs 
a  year.  Deduct  the  dress  and  the  carriages  of  Madame 
before  you  estimate  the  gross  expenses  of  the  family, 
for  dress  precedes  everything ;  then  see  what  remains 
for  the  education  of  the  children  (a  girl  of  eight  and  a 
boy  of  nine,  whose  maintenance  must  cost  at  least  two 
thousand  francs  besides)  and  you  will  find  that  Madame 
Rabourdin  could  barely  afford  to  give  her  husband 
thirt}'  francs  a  month.  That  is  the  position  of  half 
the  husbands  in  Paris,  under  penalty  of  being  thought 
monsters. 

Thus  it  was  that  this  woman  who  believed  herself 
destined  to  shine  in  the  world  was  condemned  to  use 
her  mind  and  her  faculties  in  a  sordid  struggle,  fighting 
hand  to  hand  with  an  account-book,  Already,  terrible 
sacrifice  of  pride  !  she  had  dismissed  her  man-servant, 
not  long  after  the  death  of  her  father.  Most  women 
grow  weary  of  this  dailj-  struggle ;  thej-  complain  but 
the}'  usually  end  \>y  giving  up  to  fate  and  taking  what 
comes  to  them;  Celestine's  ambition,  fai-  from  lessen- 
ing, only  increased  through  difficulties,  and  led  her, 
when  she  found  she  could  not  conquer  them,  to  sweep 
them  aside.  To  her  mind  this  complicated  tangle  of 
the  affairs  of  life   was  a  Gordian  knot  impossible  to 
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untie  and  which  genius  ought  to  cut.  Far  from  ac- 
cepting the  pettiness  of  middle-class  existence,  she  was 
angvj-  at  the  dela}-  which  kept  the  great  things  of  life 
from  her  grasp,  —  lilauiing  fate  as  deceptive.  Celestine 
sincerely  believed  herself  a  superior  woman.  Perhaps 
she  was  right ;  perhaps  she  would  have  been  great 
under  great  circumstances  ;  perhaps  she  was  not  in  her 
right  place.  Let  us  remember  there  are  as  many  varie- 
ties of  woman  as  there  are  of  man,  all  of  which  society 
fashions  to  meet  its  needs.  Now  in  the  social  order,  as 
in  Nature's  order,  there  are  more  3'oung  shoots  than 
there  are  trees,  more  spawn  than  full-grown  fish,  and 
many  great  capacities  ( Athanase  Granson,  for  instance) 
which  die  withered  for  want  of  moisture,  like  seeds  on 
ston}'  ground.  There  are,  unquestionablj',  household 
women,  accomplished  women,  ornamental  women,  wo- 
men who  are  exclusively  wives,  or  mothers,  or  sweet- 
hearts, women  pure]3'  spiritual  or  purely  material ;  just 
as  there  are  soldiers,  artists,  artisans,  mathematicians, 
poets,  merchants,  men  who  understand  money,  or  agri- 
culture, or  government,  and  nothing  else.  Besides  all 
this,  the  eecentricitj-  of  events  leads  to  endless  cross- 
pui'poses  ;  many  are  called  and  few  are  chosen  is  the 
law  of  earth  as  of  heaven.  Madame  Rabourdin  con- 
ceived herself  fully  capable  of  directing  a  statesman, 
inspiring  an  artist,  helping  an  inventor  and  pushing 
his  interests,  or  of  devoting  her  powers  to  the  flnan- 
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cial  politics  of  a  Nncingen,  and  plajing  a  brilliant  part 
iu  the  great  world.  Perhaps  she  was  only  endeavor- 
ing to  excuse  to  her  own  mind  :i  hatred  for  the  laundry 
lists  and  the  diity  of  overlooking  the  housekeeping 
hills,  together  with  the  pett}-  economies  and  cares  of  a 
small  establishment.  She  was  superior  only  in  those 
things  where  it  gave  her  pleasure  to  be  so.  Feeling 
as  keenl3-  as  she  did  the  thorns  of  a  position  which  can 
on\y  be  likened  to  that  of  Saint-Laurence  on  his  grid- 
iron, is  it  any  wonder  that  she  sometimes  cried  out? 
So,  in  her  paroxysms  of  thwarted  ambition,  in  the  mo- 
ments when  her  wounded  vanity  gave  her  terrible  shoot- 
ing pains,  Celestine  turned  upon  Xavier  Rabourdin. 
Was  it  not  her  husband's  dut3'  to  give  her  a  suitable 
position  in  the  world  ?  If  she  were  a  man  she  would 
have  had  the  energy  to  make  a  rapid  fortune  for  tlie 
sake  of  rendering  an  adored  wife  happy !  She  re- 
proached him  for  being  too  honest  a  man.  In  the 
mouth  of  some  women  this  accusation  is  a  charge  of  im- 
becilitj'.  ■  She  sketched  out  for  him  certain  brilliant 
plans  in  which  she  took  no  account  of  the  hindrances 
imposed  b}'  men  and  things ;  then,  like  all  women 
under  the  influence  of  vehement  feeling,  she  became  in 
thought  as  Machiavellian  as  Gondreville,  and  more 
unprincipled  than  Maxime  de  Trailles.  At  such  times 
Celestine's  mind  took  a  wide  range,  and  she  imagined 
herself  at  the  summit  of  her  ideas. 
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When  these  fine  visions  first  began  Eabourdhi,  who 
saw  the  practical  side,  was  cool.  Celestine,  much 
grieved,  thought  her  husband  narrow-minded,  timid, 
unsympathetic  ;  and  she  acquired,  insensiblj-,  a  wholly 
false  opinion  of  the  companion  of  her  life.  In  the  first 
place,  she  often  extinguished  him  by  the  brilliancy  of 
her  arguments.  Her  ideas  came  to  her  in  flashes,  and 
she  sometimes  stopped  him  short  when  he  began  an 
explanation,  because  she  did  not  choose  to  lose  the 
slightest  sparkle  of  her  own  mind.  From  the  earliest 
days  of  their  marriage  Celestine,  feeling  herself  beloved 
and  admired  by  her  husband,  treated  him  without  cere- 
monj' ;  she  put  herself  above  conjugal  laws  and  the 
rules  of  private  courtesy  by  expecting  love  to  pardon 
all  her  little  wrong-doings  ;  and,  as  she  never  in  any 
way  corrected  herself,  she  was  always  in  the  ascendant. 
In  such  a  situation  the  man  holds  to  the  wife  ver^*  much 
the  position  of  a  child  to  a  teacher  when  the  latter  can- 
not or  will  not  recognize  that  the  mind  he  has  ruled  in 
childhood  is  becoming  mature.  Like  Madame  de  Stael, 
who  exclaimed  in  a  room  full  of  people,  addressing,  as 
we  may  say,  a  greater  man  than  herself,  "Do  3'on 
know  you  have  reallj'  said  something  verj'  profound  !  " 
Madame  Rabourdin  said  of  her  husband  :  "He  certainly 
has  a  good  deal  of  sense  at  times."  Her  disparaging 
opinion  of  him  gradually  appeared  in  her  behavior 
through  almost   imperceptible  motions.     Her  attitude 
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and  manners  expressed  a  want  of  respect.  Without 
being  aware  of  it  she  injured  her  husband  in  the  ej-es  of 
others  ;  for  in  all  countries  societ}',  before  making  up 
its  mind  about  a  man,  listens  for  what  his  wife  thinks 
of  him,  and  obtains  from  her  what  the  Genevese  term 
"  pre-advice." 

When  Rabourdin  became  aware  of  the  mistakes 
which  love  had  led  him  to  commit  it  was  too  late,  — 
the  groove  had  been  cut ;  he  suffered  and  was  silent. 
Like  other  men  in  whom  sentiments  and  ideas  are 
of  equal  strength,  whose  souls  are  noble  and  their 
brains  well  balanced,  he  was  the  defender  of  his  wile 
before  the  tribunal  of  his  own  judgment ;  he  told  him- 
self that  nature  doomed  her  to  a  disappointed  life 
through  his  fault,  his;  she  was  like  a  thoroughbred  Eng- 
lish horse,  a  racer  harnessed  to  a  cart  full  of  stones ; 
she  it  was  who  suffered ;  and  he  blamed  himself  His 
wife,  hy  dint  of  constant  repetition,  had  inoculated  him 
with  her  own  belief  in  herself  Ideas  are  contagious  in 
a  household ;  the  ninth  thermidor,  like  so  manj-  other 
portentous  events,  was  the  result  of  female  influence. 
Thus,  goaded  b^'  Celestiue's  ambition,  Rabourdin  had 
long  considered  the  means  of  satisfj'ing  it,  though  he 
hid  his  hopes,  so  as  to  spare  her  the  tortures  of  uncer- 
tainty. The  man  was  flrml}'  resolved  to  make  his  way 
in  the  administration  by  bringing  a  strong  light  to  bear 
upon  it.     He  intended  to  bring  about  one  of  those  revo- 
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lutions  which  send  a  man  to  the  head  of  either  one 
party  or  another  in  society ;  but  being  incapable  of  so 
doing  in  his  own  interests,  he  merely  pondered  useful 
thoughts  and  dreamed  of  triumphs  won  for  his  country- 
b}'  noble  means.  His  ideas  were  both  generous  and 
ambitious  ;  few  officials  have  not  conceived  the  like  ; 
but  among  officials  as  among  artists  there  are  more 
miscarriages  than  births ;  which  is  tantamount  to 
Bufi'on's  saying  that  "Genius  is  patience." 

Placed  in  a  position  where  lie  could  study  French 
administration  and  observe  its  mechanism,  Rabourdin 
worked  in  the  circle  where  his  thought  revolved,  which, 
we  may  remark  parenthetical!}',  is  the  secret  of  much 
human  accomplishment ;  and  his  labor  culminated  fin- 
allj'  in  the  invention  of  a  new  system  for  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice of  government.  Knowing  the  people  with  whom 
he  had  to  do,  he  maintained  the  machine  as  it  then 
worked,  as  it  still  works  and  will  continue  to  work ;  for 
everybody  fears  to  remodel  it,  though  no  one,  according 
to  Rabourdin,  ought  to  be  unwilling  to  simplify  it.  In  his 
opinion,  the  problem  to  be  resolved  lay  in  a  better  use 
of  the  same  forces.  His  plan,  in  its  simplest  form,  was 
to  revise  taxation  and  lower  it  in  a  way  that  should  not 
diminish  the  revenues  of  the  State,  and  to  obtain,  from 
a  budget  equal  to  the  budgets  which  now  excite  such 
rabid  discussion,  results  that  should  be  two-fold  greater 
than  the  present  results.     Long   practical  experience 
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had  taught  Rabourdin  that  perfection  is  brought  about 
in  all  things  by  changes  in  the  direction  of  simplicity. 
To  economize  is  to  simplify.  To  simplify  means  to 
suppress  unnecessary  machinery ;  removals  naturall}' 
follow.  His  system,  therefore,  depended  on  the  weed- 
ing out  of  oflfkials  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  order 
of  administrative  offices.  No  doubt  the  hatred  which 
all  reformers  incur  takes  its  rise  here.  Removals  le- 
quired  by  this  perfecting  process,  always  ill-understood, 
threaten  the  well-being  of  those  on  whom  a  change  in 
their  condition  is  thus  forced.  ■\\'hat  rendered  Rabourdin 
really-  great  was  that  he  was  able  to  restrain  the  enthu- 
siasm that  possesses  all  reformers,  and  to  patiently  seek 
out  a  slow  evolving  medium  for  all  changes  so  as  to 
avoid  shocks,  leaving  time  and  experience  to  prove  the 
excellence  of  each  reform.  The  grandeur  of  the  result 
anticipated  might  make  us  doubt  its  possibihty  if  we 
lose  sight  of  this  essential  point  in  our  rapid  analysis 
of  his  S3'stem.  It  is,  therefore,  not  unimportant  to 
show  through  his  own  self-communings,  however  incom- 
plete they  be,  the  point  of  view  IVoin  which  he  looked  at 
the  administrative  horizon.  This  tale,  which  is  evolved 
from  the  verj'  heart  of  the  Civil  Service,  may  also  serve 
to  show  some  of  the  evils  of  our  present  social  customs. 
Xavier  Rabourdin,  deepl}'  impressed  by  the  trials  and 
poverty  which  he  witnessed  in  the  lives  of  the  govern- 
ment clerks,  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  their 
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growing  deterioration.  He  found  it  in  those  petty  par- 
tial revolutions,  the  eddies,  as  it  were,  of  the  storm  of 
1789,  which  the  historians  of  great  social  movements 
neglect  to  inquire  into,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  they  whicli  have  made  our  manners  and  customs 
what  they  now  are. 

Formerlj-,  under  the  monarchy,  the  bureaucratic 
armies  did  not  exist.  The  clerks,  jew  in  number, 
were  under  the  orders  of  a  prime  minister  who  com- 
municated with  the  sovereign  ;  thus  they  directly  served 
the  king.  The  superiors  of  these  zealous  servants  were 
simplj-  called  head-clerks.  In  those  branches  of  ad- 
ministration which  the  king  did  not  himself  direct,  such 
for  instance  as  the  fernies  (the  public  domains  through- 
out the  eoantrj'  on  which  a  revenue  was  levied),  the 
clerks  were  to  their  superior  what  the  clerks  of  a  busi- 
ness-house are  to  their  employer  ;  they  learned  a  science 
which  would  one  day  advance  them  to  prosperity.  Thus, 
all  points  of  the  circumference  were  fastened  to  the 
centre  and  derived  their  life  from  it.  The  result  was 
devotion  and  confidence.  Since  1789  the  State,  call  it 
the  Nation  if  3'ou  like,  has  replaced  the  sovereign.  In- 
stead of  looking  direct^  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  this 
nation,  the  clerks  have  become,  in  spite  of  our  fine  patri- 
otic ideas,  the  subsidiaries  of  the  government ;  their 
superiors  are  blown-about  by  the  winds  of  a  power  called 
"  the  administration,"  and  do  not  know  from  day  to  day 
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where  they  may  be  on  the  morrow.  As  the  routine  of 
public  business  must  go  on,  a  certain  number  of  indis- 
pensable clerks  are  kept  in  their  places,  though  they 
hold  these  places  on  sufferance,  anxious  as  the3-  are  to 
retain  them.  Bureaucrac\-,  a  gigantic  power  set  in 
motion  by  dwarfs,  was  generated  in  this  way.  Though 
Napoleon,  b}'  subordinating  all  things  and  all  men  to 
his  will,  retarded  for  a  time  the  influence  of  bureau- 
cracy (that  ponderous  curtain  hung  between  the  service 
to  be  done  and  the  man  who  orders  it),  it  was  perma- 
nently organized  under  the  constitutional  government, 
which  was,  inevitabl3',  the  friend  of  all  mediocrities, 
the  lover  of  authentic  documents  and  accounts,  and  as 
meddlesome  as  an  old  tradeswoman.  Delighted  to  see 
the  various  ministers  constantly'  struggling  against  the 
four  hundred  petty  minds  of  the  Elected  of  the  Cham- 
ber, with  their  ten  or  a  dozen  ambitious  and  dishonest 
leaders,  the  Civil  Service  officials  hastened  to  make 
themselves  essential  to  the  warfare  hy  adding  their 
quota  of  assistance  under  the  form  of  written  action  ; 
they  created  a  power  of  inertia  and  named  it  "  Eeport." 
Let  us  explain  the  Eeport. 

When  the  kings  of  France  took  to  themselves  minis- 
ters, which  first  happened  under  Louis  XV.,  they  made 
them  render  reports  on  all  important  questions,  instead 
of  holding,  as  formerlj-,  grand  councils  of  state  with 
tlie  nobles.     Under  the  constitutional  government,  the 
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ministers  of  the  various  departments  were  insensibly 
led  by  tlieir  bureaus  to  imitate  this  practice  of  kings. 
Their  time  being  taken  up  in  defending  themselves 
before  the  two  Chambers  and  the  court,  thej-  let  them- 
selves be  guided  by  the  leading-strings  of  the  Report. 
Nothing  important  was  ever  brought  before  the  govern- 
ment that  a  minister  did  not  say,  even  when  the  case 
was  urgent,  "  I  have  called  for  a  report."  The  Report 
thus  became,  both  as  to  the  matter  concerned  and  for 
the  minister  himself,  the  same  as  a  report  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  on-a  question  of  laws,  — namely,  a  disquisi- 
tion in  which  the  reasons  for  and  against  are  stated 
with  more  or  less  partialitj'.  No  real  result  is  attained  ; 
the  minister,  like  the  Chamber,  is  fully  as  well  prepared 
before  as  after  the  report  is  rendered.  A  determina- 
tion, in  whatever  matter,  is  reached  in  an  instant.  Do 
what  we  will,  the  moment  comes  when  the  decision 
must  be  made.  The  greater  the  array  of  reasons  for 
and  against,  the  less  sound  will  be  the  judgment.  The 
finest  things  of  which  France  can  boast  have  been  ac- 
complished without  reports  and  where  decisions  were 
prompt  and  spontaneous.  The  dominant  law  of  a 
statesman  is  to  apply  precise  formulas  to  all  cases, 
after  the  manner  of  judges  and  physicians. 

Rabourdin,  who  said  to  himself:  "  A  minister  should 
have  decision,  should  know  public  affairs  and  direct  their 
course,"  saw  "Report"  rampant  throughout  France, 
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from  the  colonel  to  the  marshal,  from  the  commissary 
of  police  to  the  king,  from  the  prefects  to  the  ministers 
of  state,  from  the  Chamber  to  the  courts.  After  1818 
everj-thing  was  discussed,  compared,  and  weighed,  either 
in  speech  or  writing ;  public  business  took  a  literary 
form.  France  went  to  ruin  in  spite  of  this  arra}-  of 
documents ;  dissertations  stood  in  place  of  action ;  a 
million  of  reports  were  written  ever3-  j-ear  ;  bureaucrac}' 
was  enthroned !  Records,  statistics,  documents,  failing 
which  France  would  have  been  ruined,  circumlocution, 
without  which  there  could  be  no  advance,  increased, 
multijjlied,  and  grew  majestic.  From  that  da}'  forth 
bureaucracy  used  to  its  own  profit  the  mistrust  that 
stands  between  receipts  and  expenditures  ;  it  degraded 
the  administration  for  the  benefit  of  the  administrators  ; 
in  short,  it  spun  those  lilliputian  threads  which  have 
chained  France  to  Parisian  centralization,  —  as  if  from 
1500  to  1800  France  had  undertaken  nothing  for  want 
of  thirty  thousand  government  clerks !  In  fastening 
upon  public  offices,  like  a  mistletoe  on  a  pear-tree,  these 
officials  indemnified  themselves  amplj-,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

The  ministers,  compelled  to  obey  the  princes  or  the 
Chambers  who  impose  upon  them  the  distribution  of 
the  public  moneys,  and  forced  to  retain  the  workers  in 
office,  proceeded  to  diminish  salaries  and  increase  the 
number  of  those  workers,  thinking  that  if  more  persons 
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were  einployed  bj-  goveniincnt  the  stronger  the  govern- 
ment would  be.  And  yet  the  contrary  law  is  an  axiom 
written  on  the  universe  ;  there  is  no  vigor  except  where 
there  are  few  active  principles.  Events  proved  in  Jul}', 
1830,  the  error  of  the  materialism  of  the  Restoration. 
To  plant  a  government  in  the  hearts  of  a  nation  it  is 
necessarj-  to  bind  interests  to  it,  not  men.  The  gov- 
ernment-clerks being  led  to  detest  the  administrations 
which  lessened  both  their  salaries  and  their  importance, 
treated  them  as  a  courtesan  treats  an  aged  lover,  and 
gave  them  mere  work  for  money ;  a  state  of  things 
which  would  have  seemed  as  intolerable  to  the  admin- 
istration as  to  the  clerks,  had  the  two  parties  dared  to 
feel  each  other's  pulse,  or  had  the  higher  salaries  not 
succeeded  in  stifling  the  voices  of  the  lower.  Thus 
wholly  and  solely  occupied  in  retaining  his  place,  draw- 
ing his  pa}',  and  securing  a  pension,  the  government 
official  thought  everything  permissible  that  conduced  to 
these  results.  This  state  of  things  led  to  servility  on 
the  part  of  the  clerks  and  to  endless  intrigues  within 
the  various  departments,  where  the  humbler  clerks 
struggled  vainlj'  against  degenerate  members  of  the 
ai'istocracy,  who  sought  positions  in  the  government 
bureaus  for  their  ruined  sons. 

Superior  men  could  scarcelv  bring  themselves  to 
tread  these  tortuous  ways,  to  stoop,  and  cringe,  and 
creep  through  the  mire  of  these  cloacas,  where  the  pres- 
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ence  of  a  fine  mind  only  alarmed  the  other  denizens. 
The  ambitious  man  of  genius  grows  old  in  obtaining  his 
triple  crown  ;  he  does  not  follow  in  the  steps  of  Sixtus 
the  Fifth  merel3'  to  become  head  of  a  bureau.  No  one 
comes  or  stnys  in  the  government  offices  but  idlers, 
incapables,  or  fools.  Thus  the  mediocrit}'  of  French 
administration  has  slowlj"  come  about.  Bureaucracy, 
made  up  entu-el}-  of  pett}'  minds,  stands  as  an  obstacle 
to  the  prosperitj'  of  the  nation  ;  di^lays  for  seven  j'ears, 
by  its  machinerj',  the  project  of  a  canal  which  would 
have  stimulated  the  production  of  a  province ;  is  afraid 
of  everything,  prolongs  procrastination,  and  perpetuates 
the  abuses  which  in  turn  perpetuate  and  consolidate 
itself.  Bureaucracy  holds  all  things  and  the  adminis- 
tration itself  in  leading  strings  ;  it  stifles  men  of  talent 
who  are  bold  enough  to  be  independent  of  it  or  to  en- 
lighten it  on  its  own  follies.  About  the  time  of  which 
we  write  the  pension  list  had  just  been  issued,  and  on 
it  Eabourdin  saw  the  name  of  an  underling  in  office 
rated  for  a  larger  sum  than  the  old  colonels,  maimed 
and  wounded  for  their  countrj'.  In  that  fact  lies  the 
whole  historj'  of  bureaucracy. 

Another  evil,  brought  about  by  modern  customs, 
which  Rabourdin  counted  among  the  causes  of  this 
secret  demoralization,  was  the  fact  that  there  is  no  real 
subordination  in  the  administration  in  Paris ;  complete 
equality  reigns  between  the  head  of  an  important  divi- 
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sion  and  the  humblest  copjing-clerk  ;  one  is  as  power- 
ful as  the  other  in  an  arena  outside  of  which  each  lords 
it  in  his  own  way.  Education,  equally  distributed 
through  the  masses,  brings  the  son  of  a  porter  into  a 
government  oflice  to  decide  the  fate  of  some  man  of 
merit  or  some  landed  proprietor  whose  door-bell  his 
father  may  have  answered.  The  last  comer  is  therefore 
on  equal  terms  with  the  oldest  veteran  in  the  service. 
A  wealtlij'  supernumerai-y  splashes  his  superior  as  he 
drives  his  tilbury  to  Longchamps  and  points  with  his 
whip  to  the  poor  father  of  a  family',  remarking  to  the 
prettj'  woman  at  his  side,  "That's  ray  chief."  The 
Liberals  call  this  state  of  things  Progress  ;  Rabourdin 
thought  it  Anarchy  at  the  heart  of  power.  He  saw 
how  it  resulted  in  restless  intrigues,  like  those  of  a 
harem  between  eunuchs  and  women  and  imbecile  sul- 
tans, or  the  petty  troubles  of  nuns  full  of  underhand 
vexations,  or  college  tj'rannies,  or  diplomatic  mana'u- 
vrings  fit  to  terrify  an  ambassador,  all  put  in  motion 
to  obtain  a  fee  or  an  increase  of  salary  ;  it  was  like 
the  hopping  of  fleas  harnessed  to  pasteboard  cars,  the 
spitefulness  of  slaves,  often  visited  on  the  minister  him- 
self. With  all  this  were  the  reallj'  useful  men,  the 
workers,  victims  of  such  parasites ;  men  sincerely  de- 
voted to  their  countrj^,  who  stood  vigorously  out  from 
the  background  of  the  other  incapables,  yet  who  were 
often  forced  to  succumb  through  unworthy  trickery. 
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All  the  higher  offices  were  gained  through  parliauieii- 
tary  influence,  roj'alty  had  nothing  now  to  do  with 
them,  and  the-  subordinate  clerks  became,  after  a 
time,  merel}'  the  running-gear  of  the  machine ;  the 
most  important  consideration  with  them  being  to  keep 
the  wheels  well  greased.  This  fatal  conviction  enter- 
ing some  of  the  best  minds  smothered  manj-  statements 
conscientiouslj'  written-  on  the  secret  evils  of  the  na- 
tional government ;  lowered  the  courage  of  man}'  hearts, 
and  corrupted  sterling  honestj',  wearj'  of  injustice  and 
won  to  indifference  b}'  deteriorating  annoj'ances.  A 
clerk  in  the  emplo}'  of  the  Eothchilds  corresponds  with 
all  England  ;  another,  in  a  government  ofHce,  may  com- 
municate with  all  the  prefects ;  but  where  the  one 
learns  the  way  to  make  his  fortune,  the  other  loses  time 
and  health  and  life  to  no  avail.  An  undermining  evil 
lies  here.  Certainly  a  nation  does  not  seem  threatened 
with  immediate  dissolution  because  an  able  clerk  is 
sent  away  and  a  middling  sort  of  man  replaces  him. 
Unfortunatel}-  for  the  welfare  of  nations  individual  men 
never  seem  essential  to  their  existence.  But  in  the 
long  run  when  the  belittling  process  is  fully  carried  out 
nations  will  disappear.  Every  one  who  seeks  instruc- 
tion on  this  point  can  look  at  Venice,  Madrid,  Amster- 
dam, Stockholm,  Rome  ;  all  places  which  were  formerly 
resplendent  with  might}'  powers  and  are  now  destro3'ed 
b}'  the  infiltrating  littleness  which  gradually  attained 
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the  highest  eminence.  When  the  day  of  struggle 
came,  all  was  found  rotten,  the  State  succumbed  to  a 
weak  attack.  To  worship  the  fool  who  succeeds,  and 
not  to  grieve  over  the  fall  of  an  able  man  is  the  re- 
sult of  our  melancholy  education,  of  our  manners  and 
customs  which  drive  men  of  intellect  into  disgust,  and 
genius  to  despair. 

What  a  difficult  undertaking  is  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  Civil  Service  while  the  liberal  cries  aloud  in  his 
newspapers  that  the  salaries  of  clerks  are  a  standing 
theft,  calls  the  items  of  the  budget  a  cluster  of  leeches, 
and  every  j'ear  demands  why  the  nation  should  be 
saddled  with  a  thousand  million  of  taxes.  In  Monsieur 
Rabourdin's  eyes  the  clerk  in  relation  to  the  budget  was 
very  much  what  the  gambler  is  to  the  game  ;  that  which 
he  wins  he  puts  back  again.  All  remuneration  implies 
something  furnished.  To  pay  a  man  a  thousand  francs 
a  year  and  demand  his  whole  time  was  surely  to  organ- 
ize theft  and  poverty.  A  galley-slave  costs  nearly-  as 
much,  and  does  less.  But  to  expect  a  man  whom  the 
State  remunerated  with  twelve  thousand  francs  a  year 
to  devote  himself  to  his  countr}'  was  a  profitable  con- 
tract for  both  sides,  fit  to  allure  all  capacities. 

These  reflections  had  led  Rabourdin  to  desire  the 
recasting  of  the  clerical  official  stafl".  To  emplo}-  few'er 
men,  to  double  or  treble  salaries,  and  do  away  with  pen- 
sions, to  choose  only  young  clerks  (as  did  Napoleon, 
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Louis  XIV.,  Richelieu,  and  Ximenes),  but  to  keep  thetn 
long  and  train  them  for  the  higher  ofBees  and  greatest 
honors,  these  were  the  chief  features  of  a  reform  which 
if  carried  out  would  be  as  beneficial  to  the  State  as 
to  the  clerks  themselves.  It  is  difflcnlt  to  recount 
in  detail,  chapter  by  chapter,  a  plan  which  embraced 
the  whole  budget  and  continued  down  through  the 
minutest  details  of  administration  in  order  to  keep 
the  whole  synthetical;  but  perhaps  a  slight  sketch  of 
the  principal  reforms  will  suffice  for  those  who  under- 
stand such  matters,  as  well  as  for  those  who  are  wholl}' 
ignorant  of  the  administrative  system.  Though  the 
historian's  position  is  rather  hazardous  in  reproducing 
a  plan  which  may  be  thought  the  politics  of  a  chimney- 
corner,  it  is,  nevertheless,  necessary  to  sketch  it  so  as 
to  explain  the  author  of  it  bj'  his  own  work.  Were  the 
recital  of  his  efforts  omitted,  the  reader  would  not  be- 
lieve the  narrator's  word  if  he  merelj'  delared  the  talent 
and  the  courage  of  this  official. 

Rabourdin's  plan  divided  the  government  into  three 
ministries,  or  departments.  He  thought  that  if  the 
France  of  former  days  possessed  brains  strong  enough 
to  comprehend  in  one  system  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic affairs,  the  France  of  to-day  was  not  likely  to  be 
without  its  Mazarin,  its  Suger,  its  Sully,  its  de  Choiseul, 
or  its  Colbert  to  direct  even  vast  administrative  depart- 
ments.    Besides,  constitutionally'  speaking,  three  min- 
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isters  will  agree  better  than  seven ;  and,  in  the  re- 
stricted number  there  is  less  chance  for  mistaken 
choice  ;  moreover,  it  might  be  that  the  kingdom  would 
some  day  escape  from  those  perpetual  ministerial  oscil- 
lations which  interfered  with  all  plans  of  foreign  policy 
and  prevented  all  ameliorations  of  home  rule.  In  Aus- 
tria, where  many  diverse  united  nations  present  so 
many  conflicting  interests  to  be  conciliated  and  carried 
forward  under  one  crown,  two  statesmen  alone  bear  the 
burden  of  public  affairs  and  are  not  overwhelmed  by  it. 
Was  France  less  prolific  of  political'  capacities  than 
Germany?  Tte  rather  sillj-  game  of  what  are  called 
"  constitutional  institutions  "  carried  bej-ond  bounds  has 
ended,  as  everybody  knows,  in  requiring  a  great  many 
offices  to  satisf}^  the  multifarious  ambition  of  the  mid- 
dle classes.  It  seemed  to  Rabourdin,  in  the  first  place, 
natural  to  unite  the  ministry  of  war  with  the  ministry 
of  the  navy.  To  his  thinking  the  navy  was  one  of  the 
current  expenses  of  the  war  department,  like  the  artil- 
lery, cavalr}',  infantry,  and  commissariat.  Surely  it 
was  an  absurdity  to  gi\'e  separate  administrations  to 
admirals  and  marshals  when  both  were  emploj-ed  to  one 
end,  namely,  the  defense  of  the  nation,  the  overthrow  of 
an  enemy,  and  the  security  of  the  national  possessions. 
The  ministry'  of  the  interior  ought  in  like  manner  to 
combine  the  departments  of  commerce,  police,  and 
finances,  or  it  belied  its  own  name.     To  the  ministry  of 
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foreign  affairs  belonged  the  administration  of  justice, 
tlie  liouseliold  of  the  king,  and  all  that  concerned  arts, 
sciences,  and  belles  lettres.  All  patronage  ought  to 
flow  directly  from  the  sovereign.  Such  ministries  ne- 
cessitated the  supremacy  of  a  council.  Each  required 
the  work  of  two  hundred  officials,  and  no  more,  in  its 
central  administration  offices,  where  Rabourdin  jDro- 
posed  that  they  should  live,  as  in  former  daj's  under  the 
monarchy.  Taking  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  francs  a 
year  for  each  official  as  an  average,  he  estimated  seven 
millions  as  the  cost  of  the  whole  body  of  such  officials, 
which  actually  stood  at  twenty  in  the  budget. 

By  thus  reducing  the  ministers  to  three  heads  he 
suppressed  departments  which  had  come  to  be  useless, 
together  with  the  enormous  costs  of  their  maintenance 
in  Paris.  He  proved  that  an  arrondissement  could  be 
managed  by  ten  men ;  a  prefecture  by  a  dozen  at  the 
most ;  which  reduced  the  entire  civil  service  force 
throughout  France  to  five  thousand  men,  exclusive  of 
the  departments  of  war  and  justice.  Under  this  plan 
the  clerks  of  the  courts  were  charged  with  the  system 
of  loans,  and  the  ministry  of  the  interior  with  that  of 
registration  injd  the  management  of  domains.  Thus 
Rabourdin  united  in  one  centre  all  divisions  that  were 
allied  in  nature.  The  mortgage  system,  inheritance, 
and  registration  did  not  pass  outside  of  their  own  sphere 
of  action  and  only  required  three  additional  clerks  in 
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tlie  justice  courts  and  three  in  tlie  rojal  courts.  Tlie 
steady  application  of  tliis  principle  brought  Eabourdin 
to  reforms  in  the  finance  system.  He  merged  the  col- 
lection of  revenue  into  one  channel,  taxing  consumption 
in  bulk  instead  of  taxing  propertj-.  According  to  his 
ideas,  consumption  was  the  sole  thing  properly  taxable 
in  times  of  peace.  Land-taxes  should  ahvaj's  bo  held 
in  reserve  in  case  of  war ;  for  then  only  could  the  State 
justly  demand  sacrifices  from  the  soil,  which  was  in 
danger  ;  but  in  times  of  peace  it  was  a  serious  political 
fault  to  burden  it  beyond  a  certain  limit ;  otherwise  it 
could  never  be  depended  on  in  great  emergencies. 
Thus  a  loan  should  be  put  on  the  market  when  the 
countrj'  was  tranquil,  for  at  such  times  it  could  be 
placed  at  par',  instead  of  at  fifty  per  cent  loss  as  in  bad 
times  ;  in  war  times  resort  should  be  had  to  a  land-tax. 

"  The  invasion  of  1814  and  1815,"  Rabourdin  would 
say  to  his  friends,  "  founded  in  France  and  practically 
explained  an  institution  which  neither  Law  nor  Napo- 
leon had  been  able  to  establish,  —  I  mean  Credit." 

Unfortunately,  Xavier  considered  the  true  principles 
of  this  admirable  machine  of  civil  service  very  little 
understood  at  the  period  when  he  began  his  labor  of  re- 
form in  1820.  His  scheme  levied  a  toll  on  consumption 
liy  means  of  direct  taxation  and  suppressed  the  whole 
machinery  of  indirect  taxation.  The  levying  of  the 
taxes  was  simplified  by  a  single  classification  of  a  great 
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number  of  articles.  This  did  away  with  the  more  har- 
assing customs  at  the  gates  of  the  cities,  and  obtained 
the  largest  revenues  from  the  remainder,  by  lessening 
the  enormous  expense  of  collecting  them.  To  lighten 
the  burden  of  taxation  is  not,  in  matters  of  finance,  to 
diminish  the  taxes,  but  to  assess  them  better ;  if  light- 
ened, you  increase  the  volume  of  business  by  giving 
it  freer  play;  the  individual  pays  less  and  the  .State 
receives  more.  This  reform,  which  may  seem  im- 
mense, rests  on  very  simple  machinery.  Eabourdin 
regarded  the  tax  on  personal  property  as  the  most 
trustworthj-  representative  of  general  consumption.  In- 
dividual fortunes  are  nsually  revealed  in  France  hy 
rentals,  by  the  number  of  servants,  horses,  carriages, 
and  luxuries,  the  costs  of  which  are  all  to  the  interest 
of  the  public  treasur)-.  Houses  and  what  they  con- 
tain vary  comparatively  but  little,  and  are  not  liable  to 
disappear.  After  pointing  out  the  means  of  making 
a  tax-list  on  personal  property  which  should  be  more 
impartial  than  the  existing  list,  Rabourdin  assessed  the 
sums  to  be  brought  into  the  treasurj'  bj-  indirect  taxa- 
tion as  so  much  per  cent  on  each  individual  share.  A 
tax  is  a  levy  of  money  on  things  or  persons  under  dis- 
guises that  are  more  or  less  specious.  These  disguises, 
excellent  when  the  object  is  to  extort  money,  become 
ridiculous  in  the  present  daj',  when  the  class  on  which 
the  taxes   weigh  the  heaviest  knows   why  the   State 
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imposes  them  and  by  what  machinery  they  are  given 
back.  In  fact  the  budget  is  not  a  strong-box  to  hold 
wliat  is  put  into  it,  but  a  watering-pot ;  the  more  it 
takes  in  and  the  more  it  pours  out  the  better  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Therefore,  supposing  there 
are  six  millions  of  tax-payers  in  easy  circumstances 
(Rabourdin  proved  their  existence,  including  the  rich) 
is  it  not  better  to  make  them  pay  a  duty  on  the  con- 
sumption of  wine,  which  would  not  be,  more  offensive 
than  that  on  doors  and  windows  and  would  return 
a  hundred  millions,  rather  than  harass  them  b}'  taxing 
the  thing  itself.  Bj'  this  system  of  taxation,  each  indi- 
vidual tax-payer  pays  less  in  reality,  while  the  State 
receives  more,  and  consumers  profit  by  a  vast  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  things  which  the  State  releases  from 
its  perpetual  and  harassing  interference.  Eabourdin's 
scheme  retained  a  tax  on  the  cultivation  of  vineyards, 
so  as  to  protect  that  industry  from  the  too  great  abun- 
dance of  its  own  products.  Then,  to  reach  the  con- 
sumption of  the  poorer  tax-payers,  the  licenses  of  retail 
dealers  were  taxed  according  to  the  population  of  the 
neighborhoods  in  which  they  lived. 

In  this  waj^  the  State  would  receive  without  cost  or 
vexatious  hindrances  an  enormous  revenue  under  three 
forms  ;  namel}',  a  duty  on  wine,  on  the  cultivation  of 
vineyards,  and  on  licenses,  where  now  an  irritating 
array  of  taxes  existed  as  a  burden  on  itself  and  its 
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officials.  Taxation  was  thiis  imposed  upon  the  rich 
without  overburdening  the  poor.  To  give  another  ex- 
ample. Suppose  a  share  assessed  to  each  person  of 
one  or  two  francs  for  the  consumption  of  salt  and  you 
obtain  ten  or  a  dozen  millions ;  the  modern  gahelle 
disappears,  the  poor  breathe  freer,  agriculture  is  re- 
lieved, the  State  receives  as  much,  and  no  tax-pa3-er 
complains.  All  persons,  whether  they  belong  to  the 
industrial  classes  or  to  the  capitalists,  will  see  at  once 
the  benefits  of  a  tax  so  assessed  when  they  discover 
how  commerce  increases,  and  life  is  ameliorated  in  the 
countrj'  districts.  In  short,  the  State  will  see  from 
jear  to  year  the  number  of  her  well-to-do  tax-paj-ers 
increasing.  By  doing  away  with  the  machinery  of 
indirect  taxation,  which  is  very  costlj-  (a  State,  as  it 
were,  within  the  State),  both  the  public  finances  and  the 
individual  tax-paj'er  are  greatly  benefited,  not  to  speak 
of  the  saving  in  costs  of  collecting. 

The  whole  subject  is  indeed  less  a  question  of  finance 
than  a  question  of  government.  The  State  should  pos- 
sess nothing  of  its  own,  neither  forests,  nor  mines,  nor 
public  works.  That  it  should  be  the  owner  of  domains 
was,  in  Rabourdin's  opinion,  an  administrative  contra- 
diction. The  State  cannot  turn  its  possessions  to  profit 
and  it  deprives  itself  of  taxes  ;  it  thus  loses  two  forms 
of  production.  As  to  the  manufactories  of  the  govern- 
ment, they  are  just  as  unreasonable  in  the  sphere  of 
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i^dustrJ^  The  State  obtains  products  at  a  iigher  cost 
than  those  of  commerce,  produces  them  more  slowly, 
and  loses  its  tax  upon  the  industrj',  the  maintenance  of 
which  it,  in  turn,  reduces.  Can  it  be  thought  a  proper 
method  of  governing  a  country-  to  manufacture  instead 
of  promoting  manufactures?  to  possess  propertj-  in- 
stead of  creating  more  possessions  and  more  diverse 
ones?  In  Rabourdin's  system  the  State  exacted  no 
money  security ;  he  allowed  only  mortgage  securities ; 
and  for  this  reason  :  Either  the  State  holds  the  security 
in  specie,  and  that  embarrasses  business  and  the  move- 
ment of  monej' ;  or  it  invests  it  at  a  higher  rate  than 
the  State  itself  pays,  and  that  is  a  contemptible  rob- 
ber}' ;  or  else  it  loses  on  the  transaction,  and  that  is 
folly  ;  moreover,  if  it  is  obliged  at  any  time  to  dispose 
of  a  mass  of  these  securities  it  gives  rise  in  certain  cases 
to  terrible  bankruptcj^ 

The  territorial  tax  did  not  entirely  disappear  in 
Rabourdin's  plan,  — he  kept  a  minute  portion  of  it  as 
a  point  of  departure  in  case  of  war  ;  but  the  productions 
of  the  soil  were  freed,  and  industrj',  finding  raw  material 
at  a  low  price,  could  compete  with  foreign  nations  with- 
out the  deceptive  help  of  customs.  The  rich  carried  on 
the  administration  of  the  provinces  without  compensa- 
tion except  that  of  receiving  a  peerage  under  certain 
conditions.  Magistrates,  learned  bodies,  officers  of  the 
lower  grades  found  their  services  honorably  rewarded  ; 
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no  man  employed  by  government  failed  to  obtain  great 
consideration  through  the  value  and  extent  of  his 
labors  and  the  excellence  of  his  salary ;  every  one  was 
able  to  provide  for  his  own  future  and  France  was  de- 
livered from  the  cancer  of  pensions.  As  a  result  Ra- 
bourdin's  scheme  exhibited  only  seven  hundred  millions 
of  expenditures  and  twelve  hundred  millions  of  receipts. 
A  saving  of  five  hundred  millions  annuallj^  had  far 
more  virtue  than  the  accumulation  of  a  sinking  fund 
whose  dangers  were  plainly  to  be  seen.  In  that  fund 
the  State,  according  to  Rabourdin,  became  a  stock- 
holder, just  as  it  persisted  in  being  a  land-holder  and  a 
manufacturer.  To  bring  about  these  reforms  without 
too  roughly  jarring  the  existing  state  of  things  or  in- 
curring a  Saint-Bartliolomew  of  clerks,  Rabourdin  con- 
sidered that  an  evolution  of  twenty  years  would  be 
required. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  maturing  in  Rabourdin's 
mind  ever  since  his  promised  place  had  been  given  to 
Monsieur  de  la  Billardiere,  a  man  of  sheer  incapacity. 
This  plan,  so  vast  apparently  j'ct  so  simple  in  point  of 
fact,  which  did  away  with  so  many  large  staffs  and  so 
many  little  offices  all  equally  useless,  required  for  its 
presentation  to  the  public  mind  close  calculations, 
precise  statistics,  and  self-evident  proof.  Rabourdin 
had  long  studied  the  budget  under  its  double  aspect  of 
ways  and  means  and  of  expenditure.     Manj'  a  night 
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he  had  lain  awake  unknown  to  his  wife.  But  so  far  he 
had  only  dared  to  conceive  the  plan  and  fit  it  pros- 
pectively to  the  administrative  skeleton ;  all  of  which 
counted  for  nothing,  —  he  must  gain  the  ear  of  a  minis- 
ter capable  of  appreciating  his  ideas.  Eabourdin's  suc- 
cess depended  on  the  tranquil  condition  of  political  af- 
fairs, which  up  to  this  time  were  still  unsettled.  He  had 
not  considered  the  government  as  permanently  secure 
until  three  hundred  deputies  at  least  had  the  courage  to 
form  a  compact  majority  sj'stematieall^'  ministerial.  An 
administration  founded  on  that  basis  had  come  into 
power  since  Eabourdin  had  finished  his  elaborate  plan. 
At  this  time  the  luxury'  of  peace  under  the  Bourbons 
had  eclipsed  the  warlike  luxurj-  of  the  days  when 
France  shone  like  a  vast  encampment,  prodigal  and 
magnificent  because  it  was  victorious.  After  the  Span- 
ish campaign,  the  administration  seemed  to  enter  upon 
an  era  of  tranquillity  in  which  some  good  might  be 
accomplished  ;  and  three  months  before  the  opening  of 
our  story  a  new  reign  had  begun  without  any  apparent 
opposition  ;  for  the  liberalism  of  the  Left  had  welcomed 
Charles  X.  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  the  Right. 
Even  clear-sighted  and  suspicious  persons  were  misled. 
The  moment  seemed  propitious  for  Eabourdin.  What 
could  better  conduce  to  the  stability  of  the  government 
than  to  propose  and  carry  through  a  reform  whose  bene- 
ficial results  were  to  be  so  vast? 

3  ' 
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Never  had  Eabourdin  seemed  so  anxious  and  preoc- 
cupied as  he  now  did  in  the  mornings  as  he  walked  from 
his  house  to  the  ministry,  or  at  half-past  four  in  the 
afternoon,  when  he  returned.  Madame  Eabourdin,  on 
her  part,  disconsolate  over  her  wasted  life,  wearj'  of 
secretlj'  working  to  obtain  a  few  luxuries  of  dress,  never 
appeared  so  bitterlj'  discontented  as  now  ;  but,  like  any 
■wife  who  is  really  attached  to  her  husband,  she  consid- 
ered it  unworthy  of  a  superior  woman  to  condescend  to 
the  shameful  devices  by  which  the  wives  of  some  offi- 
cials eke  out  the  insufficiency  of  their  husband's  salary. 
This  feeling  made  her  refuse  all  intercourse  with  Mad- 
ame Colleville,  then.verj-  intimate  with  FrauQois  Keller, 
whose  parties  eclipsed  those  of  the  rue  Duphot.  Never- 
theless, she  mistook  the  quietude  of  the  political  thinker 
and  the  preoccupation  of  the  intrepid  worker  for  the 
apathetic  torpor  of  an  official  broken  down  bj'  thfe  dul- 
ness  of  routine,  vanquished  hy  that  most  hateful  of  all 
miseries,  the  mediocrity  that  simplj'  earns  a  li\ing  ;  and 
she  groaned  at  being  married  to  a  man  without  energy. 

Thus  it  was  that  about  this  period  in  their  lives  she 
resolved  to  take  the  making  of  her  husband's  fortune  on 
herself;  to  thrust  him  at  any  cost  into  a  higher  sphere, 
a'nd  to  hide  from  him  the  secret  springs  of  her  machina- 
tions. She  carried  into  all  her  plans  the  independence 
of  ideas  which  characterized  her,  and  was  proud  to 
think  that  she  could  rise  above  other  women  by  sharing 
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none  of  their  petty  prejudices  and  by  keeping  herself 
untrammelled  liy  the  restraints  which  societj'  imposes. 
In  her  anger  she  resolved  to  fight  fools  with  their  own 
weapons,  and  to  make  herself  a  fool  if  need  be.  She 
saw  things  coming  to  a  crisis.  The  time  was  favorable. 
^Monsieur  de  la  Billardiere,  attacked  by  a  dangerous 
illness,  was  likely  to  die  in  a  few  days.  'If  Rabonrdin 
succeeded  him,  his  talents  (for  Celestine  did  vouchsafe 
him  an  administrative  gift)  would  be  so  thoroughly 
appreciated  that  the  office  of  Master  of  petitions,  for- 
merly promised,  would  now  be  given  to  him  ;  she  fan- 
cied she  saw  him  king's  commissioner,  presenting  bills 
to  the  Chambers  and  defending  them  ;  then  indeed  she 
could  help  him  ;  she  would  even  be,  if  needful,  his  secre- 
tary ;  she  would  sit  up  all  night  to  do  the  work !  All 
this  to  drive  in  the  Bois  in  a  pretty  carriage,  to  equal 
Madame  Delphine  de  Nucingen,  to  raise  her  salon  to 
the  level  of  Madame  CoUeville's,  to  be  invited  to  the 
great  ministerial  solemnities,  to  win  listeners  and  make 
them  talk  of  her  as  "  Madame  Rabourdin  de  something 
or  other"  (she  had  not  yet  determined  on  the  estate), 
just  as  they  did  of  Madame  Firmiani,  Madame  d'Espard, 
Madame  d'Aiglemont,  Madame  de  Carigliano,  and  thus 
efface  forever  the  odious  name  of  Rabourdin. 

These  secret  schemes  brought  some  changes  into  the 
household.  Madame  Rabourdin  began  to  walk  with  a 
firm  step  in  the  path  of  debt.    She  set  up  a  manservant. 
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and  put  him  in  lively  of  brown  cloth  with  red  pipings, 
she  renewed  parts  of  her  furniture,  hung  new  papers  on 
the  walls,  adorned  her  salon  with  plants  and  flowers, 
always  fresh,  and  crowded  it  with  knick-knacks  that 
were  then  in  vogue ;  then  she,  who  had  always  shown 
scruples  as  to  her  personal  expenses,  did  not  hesitate 
to  put  her  -dress  in  lieeping  with  the  rank  to  which  she 
aspired,  the  profits  of  which  were  discounted  in  several 
of  the  shops  where  she  equipped  herself  for  war.  To 
make  her  ' '  Wednesda3S "  fashionable  she  gave  a  dinner 
on  Fridays,  the  guests  being  expected  to  pay  their 
return  visit  and  take  a  cup  of  tea  on  the  following  Wed- 
nesday. She  chose  her  guests  cleverl3-  among  influen- 
tial deputies  or  other  persons  of  note  who,  sooner  or 
later,  might  advance  her  interests.  In  short,  she  gath- 
ered an  agreeable  and  befitting  circle  about  her.  People 
amused  themselves  at  her  house ;  they  said  so  at  least, 
which  is  quite  enough  to  attract  societj'  in  Paris.  Ea- 
bourdin  was  so  absorbed  in  completing  his  great  and 
sei-ious  work  that  he  took  no  notice  of  the  sudden  reap- 
pearance of  luxury  in  the  bosom  of  his  familj-. 

Thus  the  wife  and  the  husband  were  besieging  the 
same  fortress,  working  on  parallel  lines,  but  without 
each  other's  knowledge. 
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II. 


MONSIEUR   DES    LUPEAULX. 


At  the  ministry  to  which  Rabourdiu  belonged  there 
flourished,  as  general-secretary,  a  certain  Monsieur 
Clement  Cbardin  des  Lupeaulx,  one  of  those  men  whom 
the  tide  of  political  events  sends  to  the  surface  for  a 
few  j'ears,  then  engulfs  on  a  stormy  night,  but  whom 
we  find  again  on  a  distant  shore,  tossed  up  like  the 
carcass  of  a  wrecked  sliip  which  still  seems  to  have 
life  in  her.  We  ask  ourselves  if  that  derelict  could 
ever  have  held  goodly  merchandize  or  served  a  high 
emprize,  co-operated  in  some  defence,  held  up  the 
trappings  of  a  throne,  or  borne  awaj'  the  corpse  of 
a  monarchy.  At  this  particular  time  Clement  des  Lu- 
peaulx (the  "  Lupeaulx"  absorbed  the  "  Chardin)  "  had 
reached  his  culminating  period.  In  the  most  illustrious 
lives  as  in  the  most  obscure,  in  animals  as  in  secretary- 
generals,  there  is  a  zenith  and  there  is  a  nadir,  a  period 
when  the  fur  is  magnificent,  the  fortune  dazzling.  In 
the  nomenclature  which  we  derive  from  fabulists,  des 
Lupeaulx  belonged  to  the  species  Bertrand,  and  was 
alwaj's  in  search  of  Ratons.    As  he  is  one  of  the  princi- 
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pal  actors  in  this  drama  he  deserves  a  description,  all 
the  more  precise  because  the  revolution  of  Jiil^-  has 
suppressed  his  office,  -eminent^  useful  as  it  was,  to  a 
constitutional  ministry. 

Moralists  usually  employ  their  weapons  against  ob- 
trusive abominations.  In  their  eyes,  crime  belongs  to 
the  assizes  or  the  police-courts ;  but  the  socially  refined 
evUs  escape  their  ken ;  the  adroitness  that  triumphs 
under  shield  of  the  Code  is  above  them  or  beneath 
them ;  they  ha\e  neither  eje-glass  nor  telescope ; 
the}-  want  good  stout  horrors  easily  visible.  With  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  carni\ora,  they  pa}-  no  attention  to 
the  reptiles ;  happily,  they  abandon  to  the  writers  of 
comedy  the  shading  and  colorings  of  a  Chardin  des 
Lupeaulx.  ^'ain  and  egotistical,  supple  and  proud, 
libertine  and  gourmand,  grasping  from  the  pressure  of 
debt,  discreet  as  a  tomb  out  of  which  nought  issues  to 
contradict  the  epitaph  intended  for  the  passer's  ej'e, 
bold  and  fearless  when  soliciting,  good-natured  and 
witty  in  all  accei)tations  of  the  word,  a  timeh'  jester, 
full  of  tact,  knowing  how  to  compromise  others  by  a 
glance  or  a  nudge,  shrinking  from  no  mudhole,  but 
gracefully  leaping  it,  intrepid  Voltairean,  yet  punctual 
at  mass  if  a  fashionable  companj'  could  be  met  in  Saint 
Thomas  Aquinas,  —  such  a  man  as  this  secretary- 
general  resembled,  in  one  wa}-  or  another,  all  the  medi- 
ocrities who   form   the  kernel   of  the   political  world. 
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Knowing  in  tlie  science  of  human  nature,  lie  assumed 
tiie  character  of  a  listener,  and  none  was  ever  more 
attenti\'e.  Not  to  awaken  suspicion  he  was  flattering 
ad  nauseam,  insinuatiug  as  a  perfume,  and  cajoling  as 
a  woman. 

Des  Lupeaulx  was  just  fortj'  j-ears  old.  His  jouth 
had  long  been  a  vexation  to  him,  for  he  felt  that  the 
making  of  his  career  depended  on  his  becoming  a 
deputy.  How  had  he  reached  his  present  position? 
maj'  be  asked.  B3'  verj'  simple  means.  He  Ijegan  bj' 
taking  charge  of  certain  delicate  missions  which  can 
be  given  neither  to  a  man  who  respects  himself  nor  to 
a  man  who  does  not  respect  himself,  but  are  confided 
to  grave  and  enigmatic  individuals  who  can  1  le  acknowl- 
edged or  disavowed  at  will.  Ilis  business  was  that  of 
being  always  compromised ;  but  his  fortunes  were 
pushed  as  much  by  defeat  as  bj'  success.  He  well 
understood  that  under  the  Restoration,  a  period  of  con- 
tinual compromises  between  men,  between  things,  be- 
tween accomplished  facts  and  other  facts  looming  on 
the  horizon,  it  was  all-important  for  the  ruling  powers  to 
have  a  household  drudge.  Observe  in  a  family  some  old 
charwoman  who  can  make  beds,  sweep  the  floors,  carry 
away  the  dirty  linen,  who  knows  where  the  silver  is 
kept,  how  the  creditors  should  be  pacified,  what  persons 
should  be  let  in  and  who  must  be  kept  out  of  the  house, 
and  such  a  creature,  even  if  she  has  all  the  vices,  and 
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is  dirty,  decrepit,  and  toothless,  or  puts  into  the  lottery 
and  steals  thirtj^  sous  a  daj'  for  her  stake,  and  jou  will 
find  the  masters  like  her  from  habit,  talk  and  consult  in 
her  hearing  upon  even  critical  matters  ;  she  comes  and 
goes,  suggests  resources,  gets  on  the  scent  of  secrets, 
brings  the  rouge  or  the  shawl  at  the  right 'moment,  lets 
herself  be  scolded  and  pushed  downstairs,  and  the  next 
morning  reappears  smiling  with  an  excellent  bouillon. 
No  matter  how  high  a  statesman  ma}'  stand,  he  is  certain 
to  have  some  household  drudge,  before  whom  he  is  weak, 
undecided,  disputatious  with  fate,  self-questioning,  self- 
answering,  and  buckling  for  the  fight.  Such  a  familiar 
is  like  the  soft  wood  of  savages,  which,  when  rubbed 
against  the  hard  wood,  strikes  fire.  Sometimes  great 
geniuses  illumine  themselves  in  this  way.  Napoleon 
lived  with  Berthier,  Richelieu  with  Pere  Joseph ;  des 
Lupeaulx  was  the  familiar  of  everybody.  He  continued 
friends  with  fallen  ministers  and  made  himself  their 
intermediary  with  their  successors,  diflFusing  thus  the 
perfume  of  the  last  flattery  and  the  first  compliment. 
He  well  understood  how  to  arrange  all  the  little  matters 
which  a  statesman  has  no  leisure  to  attend  to.  He  saw 
necessities  as  the}'  arose  ;  he  obej-ed  well ;  he  could 
gloss  a  base  act  with  a  jest  and  get  the  whole  value  of 
it ;  and  he  chose  for  the  services  he  thus  rendered  those 
that  the  recipients  were  not  likely  to  forget. 

Thus,  when  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  ditch  be- 
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tween  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration,  at  a  time  when 
every  one  was  looking  about  for  planlis,  and  the  curs 
of  the  Empire  were  howling  their  devotion  right  and 
left,  des  Lupeaulx  borrowed  large  sums  from  the  usu- 
rers and  crossed  the  frontier.  Eisking  all  to  win  all,  he 
bought  up  Louis  XVIIl.'s  most  pressing  debts,  and  was 
the  first  to  settle  nearly  three  millions  of  them  at 
twent}'  per  cent — for  he  was  luckj'  enough  to  be  backed 
bj'  Gobseck  in  1814  and  1815.  It  is  true  that  Messrs. 
Gobseck,  Werdet,  and  Gigonnet  swallowed  the  profits, 
but  des  Lupeaulx  had  agreed  that  they  should  have 
them  ;  he  was  not  playing  for  a  stake  ;  he  challenged  the 
bank,  as  it  were,  knowing  very  well  that  the  king  was 
not  a  man  to  forget  this  debt  of  honor.  Des  Lupeaulx 
was  not  mistaken  ;  he  was  appointed  Master  of  peti- 
tions. Knight  of  the  order  of  Saint  Louis,  and  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  honor.  Once  on  the  ladder  of  political 
success,  his  clever  mind  looked  about  for  the  means 
to  maintain  his  foothold ;  for  in  the  fortified  cit}'  into 
which  he  had  wormed  himself,  generals  do  not  long 
keep  useless  mouths.  So  to  his  general  trade  of  house- 
liold  drudge  and  go-between  he  added  that  of  gratuitous 
consultation  on  the  secret  maladies  of  power. 

After  discovering  in  the  so-called  superior  men  of 
the  Restoration  their  utter  inferiority  in  comparison 
with  the  events  which  had  brought  them  to  the  front, 
he  overcame  their  political  mediocrity  by  putting  into 
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their  mouths,  at  a  crisis,  the  word  of  command  for 
which  men  of  real  talent  were  listening.  It  must  not 
be  thought  that  this  word  was  the  outcome  of  his  own 
mind.  Were  it  so,  des  Lupeaulx  would  have  been  a 
man  of  genius,  whereas  he  was  only  a  man  of  talent. 
He  went  everywhere,  collected  opinions,  sounded  con- 
sciences, and  caught  all  the  tones  they  gave  out.  He 
gathered  knowledge  like  a  true  and  indefatigable  politi- 
cal bee.  This  walking  Bayle  dictidnar}'  did  not  act, 
however,  like  that  famous  lexicon  ;  he  did  not  report 
all  opinions  without  drawing  his  own  conclusions ;  he 
had  the  talent  of  a  flj'  which  drops  plumb  upon  the 
best  bit  of  meat  in  the  middle  of  a  kitchen.  In  this 
way  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  helper 
to  statesmen.  A  belief  in  his  capacity  had  taken  such 
deep  root  in  all  minds  that  the  more  ambitious  public 
men  felt  it  was  necessary  to  compromise  des  Lupeaulx 
in  some  way  to  prevent  his  rising  higher ;  thej'  made 
up  to  him  for  his  suliordinate  public  position  by  their 
secret  confidence. 

Nevertheless,  feeling  that  such  men  were  dependent 
on  him,  this  gleaner  of  ideas  exacted  certain  dues.  He 
received  a  salary  on  the  staff  of  the  National  Guard, 
where  he  held  a  sinecure  which  was  paid  for  by  the  city 
of  Paris ;  he  was  government  commissioner  to  a  secret 
society  ;  and  filled  a  position  of  superintendence  in  the 
royal   household.      His    two   official    posts   which    ap- 
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peared  on  the  budget  were  those  of  secretar3'-general 
to  his  ministrj'  and  Master  of  petitions.  What  he  now 
wanted  was  to  be  made  commander  of  the  Legion  of 
honor,  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  count,  and  deput}-. 
To  be  elected  deputy  it  was  necessary  to  pay  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  a  thousand  francs  ;  and  the  miserable  home- 
stead of  the  des  Lupeaulx  was  rated  at  only  five  hun- 
dred. Where  could  he  get  mone}^  to  build  a  mansion 
and  surround  it  with  sufHcient  domain  to  throw  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  a  constituency?  Though  he  dined  out 
every  dajr,  and  was  lodged  for  the  last  nine  years  at 
the  cost  of  the  State,  and  driven  about  in  the  minister's 
equipage,  des  Lupeaulx  possessed  absolutely  nothing,  at 
the  time  when  our  tale  opens,  but  thirty  thousand  francs 
of  debt  —  undisputed  propert3^  A  marriage  might  float 
him  and  pump  the  waters  of  debt  out  of  his  bark  ;  but 
a  good  marriage  depended  on  his  advancement,  and 
his  advancement  required  that  he  should  be  a  deputy. 
Searching  about  him  for  the  means  of  breaking 
through  this  vicious  circle,  he  could  think  of  nothing 
better  than  some  immense  service  to  render  or  some 
delicate  intrigue  to  carry  through  for  persons  in  power. 
Alas  !  conspiracies  were  out  of  date  ;  the  Bourbons  were 
apparentlj'  on  good  terms  with  all  parties  ;  and,  unfortu- 
natel3',  for  the  last  few  j'ears  the  government  had  been 
so  thoroughly  held  up  to  the  light  of  day  by  the  silly 
discussions  of  the  Left,   whose  aim  seemed  to  be  to 
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make  governnient  of  any  kind  Impossible  in  France, 
that  no  good  strokes  of  business  could  be  made.  The 
last  were  tried  in  Spain,  and  what  an  outcrj'  thej' 
excited ! 

In  addition  to  all  this,  dos  Lupeaulx  complicated  mat- 
ters hy  believing  in  the  friendship  of  his  minister,  to 
whom  he  liad  the  imprudence  to  express  the  wish  to  sit 
on  the  ministerial  benches.  The  minister  guessed  the 
leal  meaning  of  the  desire,  which  simpl}'  was  that  des 
Lupeaulx  wanted  to  strengthen  a  precarious  position, 
so  that  he  might  throw  off  all  dependence  on  his  chief. 
The  harrier  turned  against  the  huntsman  ;  the  minister 
ga^•e  him  cuts  with  the  whip  and  caresses,  alternate^, 
and  set  up  rivals  to  him.  But  des  Lupeaulx  behaved 
like  an  adroit  courtier  with  all  competitors ;  he  laid 
traps  into  which  thej'  fell,  and  then  he  did  prompt 
justice  upon  them.  The  more  he  felt  himself  in  dan- 
ger tlie  more  anxious  he  became  for  an  irremovable 
position ;  yet  he  ^^'as  compelled  to  play  low  ;  one  mo- 
ment's indiscretion,  and  he  might  lose  everything.  A 
pen-stroke  might  demoUsh  his  civilian  epaulets,  his 
iilace  at  court,  his  sinecure,  his  two  offices  and  their  ad- 
vantages ;  in  all,  six  salaries  retained  under  fire  of  the 
law  against  pluralists.  Sometimes  he  threatened  his 
minister  as  a  mistress  threatens  her  lover  ;  telling  him 
he  was  about  to  marry  a  rich  widow.  At  such  times  the 
minister  petted  and  cajoled  des  Lupeaulx.     After  one 
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of  these  reconciliations  he  received  the  formal  promise 
of  a  place  in  the  Academy  of  Belles-lettres  on  the  first 
vaeancj-.  "  It  would  pay,"  he  said,  "the  keep  of  a 
horse."  His  position,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  a  good 
one,  and  Clement  Chardin  des  Lupeaiilx  flourished  in  it 
like  a  tree  planted  in  good  soil.  He  could  satisfy  his 
vices,  his  caprices,  his  virtues  and  his  defects. 

The  following  were  the  toils  of  his  life.  He  was 
obliged  to  choose,  among  five  or  six  daily  invitations,, 
the  house  where  he  could  be  sure  of  the  best  dinner. 
E\ery  morning  he  went  to  his  minister's  morning 
reception  to  amuse  that  official  and  his  wife,  and  to 
pet  their  children.  Then  he  worked  an  hour  or  two ; 
that  is  to  sa}-,  he  la}-  back  in  a  comfortable  chair  and 
read  the  newspapers,  dictated  the  meaning  of  a  letter, 
received  visitors  when  the  minister  was  not  present, 
explained  the  work  in  a  general  way,  caught  or  shed  a 
few  drops  of  the  holy-water  of  the  court,  looked  over 
the  petitions  with  an  eyeglass,  or  wrote  his  name  on  the 
margin,  —  a  signature  which  meant  "  I  think  it  absurd  ; 
do  what  j'ou  like  about  it."  Every  bod}-  knew  that  when 
dos  Lupeaulx  was  interested  in  any  person  or  in  any 
thing  he  attended  to  the  matter  personally.  He  allowed 
the  head-clerks  to  converse  privately  about  affairs  of 
delicacy,  but  he  listened  to  their  gossip.  From  time 
to  time  he  went  to  the  Tuileries  to  get  his  cue.  And 
he  always  waited   for  the  minister's  return   from   the 
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Chamber,  if  in  session,  to  hear  from  him  what  intrigue 
or  manoemTe  he  was  to  set  about.  This  official  syba- 
rite dressed,  dined,  and  visited  a  dozen  or  fifteen  salons 
between  eight  at  night  and  three  in  the  morning.  At 
the  opera  he  talked  with  journalists,  for  he  stood  high 
in  their  favor ;  a  perpetual  exchange  of  little  services 
went  on  between  them  ;  lie  poured  into  their  ears  his 
misleading  news  and  swallowed  theirs ;  he  prevented 
them  from  attacking  this  or  that  minister  on  such  or 
such  a  matter,  on  the  plea  that  it  would  cause  real 
pain  to  their  wives  or  their  mistresses. 

"  Say  that  his  bill  is  worth  nothing,  and  prove  it  if 
you  can,  but  do  not  sa3'  that  Mariette  danced  badl}-. 
The  devil !  have  n't  we  all  played  our  little  plays ; 
and  which  of  us  knows  what  will  become  of  him 
in  times  like  these?  You  may  be  minister  j'ourself 
to-morrow,  you  who  are  spicing  the  cakes  of  the 
'  Constitutionel '  to-day." 

Sometimes,  in  return,  he  helped  editors,  or  got  rid 
of  obstacles  to  the  performances  of  some  play  ;  gave 
gratuities  and  good  dinners  at  the  right  moment,  or 
promised  his  services  to  bring  some  aifair  to  a  happy 
conclusion.  Moreover,  he  really  liked  literature  and 
the  arts ;  he  collected  autographs,  obtained  splendid 
albums  gratis,  and  possessed  sketches,  engravings, 
and  pictures.  He  did  a  great  deal  of  good  to  artists 
by  simplj'  not  injuring  them   and  by  furthering  their 
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wishes  on  certain  occasions  wlien  their  self-love  wanted 
some  rather  costly  gratification.  Consequentlj-,  he  was 
much  liked  in  the  world  of  actors  and  actresses,  jour- 
nalists and  artists.  For  one  thing,  thej-  had  the  same 
vices  and  the  same  indolence  as  himself.  Men  who 
could  all  say  such  witty  things  in  their  cups  or  in  com- 
pany with  a  danseicse,  how  could  they  help  being  friends  ? 
If  des  Lupeaulx  had  not  been  a  general-secretary  he 
would  certaiuh'  have  been  a  journalist.  Thus,  in  that 
fifteen  years'  struggle  in  which  the  harlequin  sabre  of 
epigram  opened  a  breach  by  which  insurrection  entered 
the  citadel,  des  Lupeaulx  never  received  so  much  as 
a  scratch. 

As  the  young  fry  of  clerks  looked  at  this  man  playing 
bowls  in  the  gardens  of  the  ministry  with  the  minister's 
children,  they  cracked  their  brains  to  guess  the  secret 
of  his  influence  and  the  nature  of  his  services  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  aristocrats  in  all  the  various 
ministries  looked  upon  him  as  a  dangerous  Mephis- 
topheles,  courted  him,  and  gave  him  back  with  usury 
the  flatteries  he  bestowed  in  the  higher  sphere.  As 
difficult  to  decipher  as  a  hieroglyphic  inscription  to  the 
clerks,  the  vocation  of  the  secretaiy  and  his  usefulness 
were  as  plain  as  the  rule  of  three  to  the  self-interested. 
This  lesser  Prince  de  Wagram  of  the  administration, 
to  whom  the  duty  of  gathering  opinions  and  ideas  and 
making  verbal  reports  thereon  was  entrusted,  knew  all 
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the  secrets  of  parliamentaiy  politics ;  dragged  in  the 
lukewarm,  fetched,  carried,  and  buried  propositions, 
said  the  yes  and  no  that  the  ministers  dared  not  say 
for  themselves.  Compelled  to  receive  the  first  fire  and 
the  first  blows  of  despair  or  wi'ath,  he  laughed  or 
liemoaned  himself  with  the  minister,  as  the  case  might 
be.  Mysterious  \mk  by  which  many  interests  were 
in  some  waj-  connected  with  the  Tuileries,  and  safe 
as  a  confessor,  he  sometimes  knew  everytliing  and 
sometimes  nothing;  and,  in  addition  to  all  these 
functions  came  that  of  saying  for  the  minister 
those  things  that  a  minister  cannot  say  of  himself 
In  short,  with  this  political  Hephsestion  the  min- 
ister might  dare  to  be  himself;  to  take  off  his  wig 
and  his  false  teeth,  lay  aside  his  scruples,  put  on  his 
slippers,  unbutton  his  conscience,  and  give  way  to  his 
trickerj'.  However,  it  was  not  all  a  bed  of  roses  for 
des  Lupeaulx ;  he  flattered  and  advised  his  master, 
forced  to  flatter  in  order  to  advise,  to  advise  while  flat- 
tering, and  disguise  the  advice  under  the  flattery.  All 
politicians  who  follow  this  trade  have  bilious  faces ;. 
and  their  constant  habit  of  giving  affirmative  nods 
acquiescing  in  what  is  said  to  them,  or  seeming  to  do 
so,  gives  a  certain  peculiar  turn  to  their  heads.  They 
agree  indifferently  with  whatever  is  said  before  them. 
Their  talk  is  full  of  "  buts,"  "  notwithstandings,"  "  for 
myself  I  should,"  "  were  I  in  your  place"  (they  often 
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saj'  "in  your  place"),  —  phrases,  however,  which  pave 
the  way  to  opposition. 

In  person,  Clement  des  Lupeaulx  had  the  remains  of 
a  handsome  man;  five  feet  six  inches  tali,  tolerably 
stout,  complexion  flushed  with  good  living,  powdered 
head,  delicate  spectacles,  and  a  worn-out  air ;  the  nat- 
ural skin  blond,  as  shown  by  the  hand,  puffy  like  that 
of  an  old  woman,  rather  too  square,  and  with  short  nails 
—  the  hand  of  a  satrap.  His  foot  was  elegant.  After 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  des  Lupeaulx  was  always 
to  be  seen  in  open-worked  silk  stockings,  low  shoes, 
black  trousers,  cashmere  waistcoat,  cambric  handker- 
chief (without  perfume),  gold  chain,  blue  coat  of  the 
shade  called  "  king's  bhi£,"  with  brass  buttons  and  a 
string  of  orders.  In  the  morning  he  wore  creaking 
boots  and  gray  trousers,  and  the  short  close  surtout 
coat  of  the  politician.  His  general  appearance  early  in 
the  day  was  that  of  a  sharp  lawyer  rather  than  that  of 
a  ministerial  officer.  Ej'es  glazed  by  the  constant  use 
of  spectacles  made  him  plainer  than  he  really  was,  if  by 
chance  he  took  those  appendages  off.  To  real  judges 
of  character,  as  well  as  to  upright  men  who  are  at  ease 
only  with  honest  natures,  des  Lupeaulx  was  intoler- 
able. To  them,  his  gracious  manners  onlj-  draped  his 
lies ;  his  amiable  protestations  and  hackneyed  courte- 
sies, new  to  the  foolish  and  ignorant,  too  plainly 
showed  their   texture   to   an   observing   mind.      Such 
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minds  considered  liim  a  rotten  plank,  on  which  :)0 
foot  should  trust  itself. 

No  sooner  had  the  beautiful  Madame  Eabourdin 
decided  to  interfere  in  her  husband's  administrative 
advancement  than  she  fathomed  Clement  des  Lupeaulx's 
true  character,  and  studied  him  thoughtfully  to  discover 
whether  in  this  thin  strip  of  deal  there  were  ligneous 
fibres  strong  enough  to  let  her  lightly  trip  across  it 
from  the  bureau  to  the  department,  from  a  salary  of 
eight  thousand  a  year  to  twelve  thousand.  The  clever 
woman  believed  she  could  pla}'  her  own  game  with  this 
political  roue  ;  and  Monsieur  des  Lupeaulx  was  partly 
the  cause  of  the  unusual  expenditures  which  now  began 
and  were  continued  in  the  Kabourdin  household. 

The  rue  Duphot,  built  up  under  the  Empire,  is  re- 
markable for  several  houses  with  handsome  exteriors, 
the  apartments  of  which  are  skilfully  laid  out.  That  of 
the  Rabourdins  was  particularlj'  well  arranged,  —  a 
domestic  advantage  which  has  much  to  do  with  the 
nobleness  of  private  lives.  A  prett}'  and  rather  wide 
antechamber,  lighted  from  the  courtj-ard,  led  to  the 
grand  salon,  the  windows  of  which  looked  on  the  street. 
To  the  right  of  the  salon  were  Rabourdin's  studj-  and 
bedroom,  and  behind  them  the  dining-room,  which  was 
entered  from  the  antechamber ;  to  the  left  was  Ma- 
dame's  bedroom  and  dressing-room,  and  behind  them 
her  daughter's  little  bedroom.     On  reception  days  the 
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door  of  Rabourdiii's  study  and  that  of  his  wife's  bed- 
room were  thrown  open.  The  rooms  were  thus  spacious 
enouglito  contain  a  select  compan3',  without  the  absurd- 
ity wliich  attends  many  middle-class  entertainments, 
where  unusual  preparations  are  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  daily  comfort,  and  consequent!}'  give  the  effect  of 
exceptional  effort.  The  salon  had  lately  been  rehuhg 
in  gold-colored  silk  with  carmelite  touches.  Madame's 
bedroom  was  draped  in  a  fabric  of  true  blue  and  fur- 
nished in  a  rococo  manner.  Eabourdin's  study  had  in- 
herited the  late  hangings  of  the  salon,  carefully  cleaned, 
and  was  adorned  by  the  fine  pictures  once  belonging  to 
Monsieur  Leprince.  The  daughter  of  the  late  auc- 
tioneer bad  utilized  in  her  dining-room  certain  exquisite 
Turkish  rugs  which  her  father  had  bought  at  a  bargain  ; 
panelling  them  on  the  walls  in  ebony,  the  cost  of  which 
has  since  become  exorbitant.  Elegant  buffets  made  by 
Bonlle,  also  purchased  by  the  auctioneer,  furnished  the 
sides  of  the  room,  at  the  end  of  which  sparkled  the 
brass  arabesques  inlaid  in  tortoise-shell  of  the  first  tall 
clock  that  reappeared  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  claim 
honor  for  the  masterpieces  of  the  seventeenth.  Flowers 
perfumed  these  rooms  so  full  of  good  taste  and  of  ex- 
quisite things,  where  each  detail  was  a  work  of  art  well 
placed  and  well  surrounded,  and  where  Madame  Ea- 
bourdin,  dressed  with  that  natural  simplicity  which 
artists  alone  attain,  gave  the  impression  of  a  woman 
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accustomed  to  such  elegajicies,  though  she  never  spoke 
of  them,  hut  allowed  the  charms  of  her  mind  to  complete 
the  effect  produced  upon  her  guests  hj'  these  delightful 
surroundings.  Thanks  to  her  father,  CV'lestine  was 
able  to  make  society  talk  of  her  as  soon  as  the  rococo 
became  fashionable. 

•Accustomed  as  des  Lupeaulx  was  to  false  as  well  as 
real  magnificence  in  all  their  stages,  he  was,  neverthe- 
less, surprised  at  Madame  Rabourdin's  home.  The 
charm  it  exercised  over  this  Parisian  Asmodeus  can  be 
explained  b^^  a  comparison.  A  traveller  wearied  with 
the  rich  aspects  of  Italy,  Brazil,  or  India,  returns  to  his 
own  land  and  finds  on  his  waj-  a  delightful  little  lake, 
like  the  Lac  d'Orta  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Eosa,  with  an 
island  resting  on  the  calm  waters,  bewitchingly  simple ; 
a  scene  of  nature  and  yet  adorned  ;  solitary,  but  well 
surrounded  with  choice  plantations  and  foliage  and 
statues  of  fine  effect.  Beyond  lies  a  vista  of  shores  both 
wild  and  cultivated  ;  tumultuous  grandeur  towers  above, 
but  in  itself  all  the  proportions  are  human.  The  world 
that  the  traveller  has  lately  viewed  is  here  in  miniature, 
modest  and  pure  ;  his  soul,  refreshed,  bids  him  remain 
where  a  charm  of  melody  and  poesy  surrounds  him 
with  harmon}'  and  awaken  ideas  within  his  mind.  Such 
a  scene  represents  both  life  and  a  monastery. 

A  few  days  earlier  the  beautiful  Madame  Firmiani, 
one  of  the   charming  women   of  the   faubourg  Saint- 
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Germain  who  visited  and  liked  Madame  Rabourdin, 
had  said  to  des  Lupeaulx  (invited  expressly  to  hear  the 
remark),  "  Wh^-  do  you  not  call  on  Madame  — ?  "  with 
a  motion  towards  Celestine  ;  "  she  gives  delightful  par- 
ties, and  her  dinners,  above  all,  are  —  better  than 
mine." 

Pes  Lupeaulx  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  an 
engagement  by  the  handsome  Madame  Rabourdin,  who, 
for  the  first  time,  turned  her  eyes  on  him  as  she  spoke. 
He  had,  accordingly,  gone  to  the  rue  Duphot,  and  that 
tells  the  tale.  Woman  has  but  one  trick,  cries  Figaro, 
but  that's  infallible.  After  dining  once  at  the  house  of 
this  unimportant  official,  des  Lupeaulx  made  up  his 
mind  to  dine  there  often.  Thanks  to  the  perfectly 
proper  and  becoming  advances  of  tlie  beautiful  woman, 
whom  her  rival,  Madame  Colleville,  called  the  Celimene 
of  the  rue  Duphot,  he  had  dined  there  every  Friday  for 
the  last  month,  and  returned  of  his  own  accord  for  a 
cup  of  tea  on  "Wednesdays. 

Within  a  few  days  Madame  Rabourdin,  having 
watched  him  narrowly  and  knowingly,  believed  she  had 
found  on  the  secretarial  plank  a  spot  where  she  might 
safely  set  her  foot.  She  was  no  longer  doubtful  of  suc- 
cess. Her  inward  joy  can  be  realized  only  in  the  fam- 
ilies of  government  officials  where  for  three  or  four 
j-ears  prosperity  has  been  .counted  on  through  some 
appointment,  long   expected  and  long   sought.     How 
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nianj-  troubles  to  be  allayed  !  how  many  entreaties  and 
pledges  given  to  the  ministerial  divinities  !  how  many 
visits  of  self-interest  paid !  At  last,  thanks  to  her 
boldness,  Madame  Rabourdin  heard  the  hour  stril^e 
when  she  was  to  have  twentj-  thousand  francs  a  year 
instead  of  eight  thousand. 

"And  I  shall  have  managed  well,"  she  said  to  her- 
self. ' '  1  liave  had  to  make  a  little  outla}' ;  but  these 
are  times  wlien  hidden  merit  is  overlooked,  whereas  if 
a  man  keeps  himself  well  in  sight  before  the  world, 
cultivates  social  relations  and  extends  them,  he  suc- 
ceeds. After  all,  ministers  and  their  friends  interest 
tliemselves  onl^'  in  the  people  they  see  ;  but  Rabour- 
din knows  nothing  of  the  world  !  If  I  had  not  cajoled 
those  three  deputies  the}'  might  have  wanted  La  Billar- 
diere's  place  themselves  ;  whereas,  now  that  I  have  in- 
vited them  here,  they  will  be  ashamed  to  do  so  and  will 
become  our  supporters  instead  of  ri\'als.  I  have  rather 
played  the  coquette,  but  —  it  is  delightful  that  the  first 
nonsense  with  which  one  fools  a  man  sufficed.'' 

The  da}'  on  which  a  serious  and  unlooked-for  strug- 
gle about  this  appointment  began,  after  a  ministerial 
dinner  which  preceded  one  of  those  receptions  which 
ministers  regard  as  public,  des  Lupeaulx  was  standing 
beside  the  fireplace  near  the  minister's  wife.  While 
taking  his  coffee  he  once  more  induded  Madame  Ra- 
bourdin among  the  seven  or  eight  really  superior  women 
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in  Paris.  Several  times  alreadj'  lie  liad  staked  Ma- 
dame Rabourdin  very  much  as  C'orporal  Trim  staked 
his  cap. 

"  Don't  say  that  too  often,  my  dear  friend,  or  you 
will  injure  her,"  said  the  minister's  wife,  half-laughing. 

Women  never  like  to  hear  praise  of  other  women  ; 
they  keep  silence  themselves  to  lessen  its  effect. 

"Poor  La  Billardieie  is  dying,"  remarked  his  Excel- 
lency the  minister  ;  "  that  place  falls  to  Rabourdin,  one 
of  our  most  able  men,  and  to  whom  our  predecessors 
did  not  behave  well,  though  one  of  them  actuall}'  owed 
his  position  in  the  prefecture  of  police  under  the  Empire 
to  a  certain  great  personage  who  was  interested  in 
Rabourdin.  But,  ni}-  dear  friend,  you  are  still  young 
enough  to  be  loved  by  a  pretty  woman -for  yourself — ■" 

"  If  La  Billardiere's  place  is  given  to  Rabourdin  I 
may  be  believed  when  I  praise  the  superiority  of  his 
wife,''  replied  des  Lupeaulx,  piqued. by  the  minister's 
sarcasm  ;  "  but  if  Madame  la  Comtesse  would  be  will- 
ing to  judge  for  herself —  " 

"  You  want  me  to  invite  her  to  my  next  ball,  don't 
you?  Your  clever  woman  will  meet  a  knot  of  other 
women  who  only  come  here  to  laugh  at  us,  and  when 
they  hear  '  Madame  Rabourdin  '  announced  —  " 

' '  But  Madame  Firmiani  is  announced  at  the  Foreign 
Office  parties?" 

"  Ah,  hut  she  was  born  a  Cadignan  ! "  said  the  newly 
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created  count,  with  a  savage  look  at  his  general-secre- 
tary, for  neither  he  nor  his  wife  were  noble. 

The  persons  present  thought  important  matters  were 
being  talked  over,  and  the  solicitors  for  favors  and 
appointments  kept  at  a  little  distance.  When  des 
Lupeaulx  left  the  room  the  countess  said  to  her  hus- 
band, "I  think  des  Lupeaulx  is  in  love." 

•'  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  then,"  he  replied,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders,  as  much  as  to  inform  his  wife  that  des 
Lupeaulx  did  not  concern  himself  with  such  nonsense. 

Just  then  the  minister  saw  a  deputy  of  the  Right 
Centre  enter  the  room,  and  he  left  his  wife  abruptly  to 
cajole  an  undecided  vote.  But  the  deputy-,  under  the 
blow  of  a  sudden  and  unexpected  disaster,  wanted  to 
make  sure  of  a  protector  and  he  had  come  to  announce 
privately  that  in  a  few  days  he  should  be  compelled  to 
resign.  Thus  forewarned,  the  minister  would  bo  able 
to  open  his  batteries  for  the  new  election  before  those 
of  the  opposition. 

The  minister,  or  to  speak  correctly,  des  Lupeaulx 
had  invited  to  dinner  on  this  occasion  one  of  those  irre- 
movable officials  who,  as  we  have  said,  are  to  be  found 
in  ever}-  ministry  ;  an  individual  much  embarrassed  b\' 
his  own  person,  who,  in  his  desire  to  maintain  a  digni- 
fied appearance,  was  standing  erect  and  rigid  on  his 
two  legs,  held  well  together  like  the  Greek  hermfe. 
This  functionary  waited  near  the  fireplace  to  thank  tlie 
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secretarj^  whose  abrupt  and  iincspected  departure  from 
the  room  disconcerted  bim  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
about  to  turn  a  compliment.  This  official  Was  the  cashier 
of  the  ministrj-,  the  only  clerk  who  did  not  tremble  when 
the  government  changed  hands. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  the  Chamber  did  not 
meddle  shabbily  with  the  budget,  as  it  does  in  the  de- 
plorable daj'S  in  which  we  now  live  ;  it  did  not  con- 
temptiblj-  reduce  ministerial  emoluments,  nor  sa\'e,  as 
they  saj'  in  the  kitchen,  the  candle-ends ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  granted  to  each  minister  taking  charge  of  a 
public  department  an  indemnity,  called  an  '•  outfit."  It 
costs,  alas,  as  much  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  a  minister 
as  to  retire  from  them  ;  indeed,  the  entrance  involves 
expenses  of  all  kinds  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  in- 
ventor}'. This  indemnity  amounted  to  the  pretty  little 
sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  francs.  When  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  minister  was  gazetted  in  the  "  Moniteur," 
and  the  greater  or  lesser  oflScials,  clustering  round  the 
stoves  or  before  the  fireplaces  and  shaking  in  their 
shoes,  asked  themselves:  "What  will  he  do?  will  he 
increase  the  number  of  clerks  ?  will  he  dismiss  two  to 
make  room  for  three  ? "  the  cashier  tranquilly  took  out 
twenty-five  clean  bank-bills  and  pinned  them  together 
with  a  satisfied  expression  on  his  beadle  face.  The  next 
da}-  he  mounted  the  private  staircase  and  had  himself 
ushered  into  the  minister's  presence  by  the  lacker's, 
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who  considered  the  money  and  the  keeper  of  money, 
the  contents  and  the  container,  the  idea  and  the  form, 
as  one  and  the  same  power.  The  cashier  caught  the 
ministerial  pair  at  the  dawn  of  official  delight,  when 
the  newly  appointed  statesman  is  benign  and  affable. 
To  the  minister's  inquirj-  as  to  what  brings  him  there,  he 
replies  with  the  bank-notes,  —  informing  his  Excellency 
that  he  hastens  to  paj'  him  the  customarj'  indemnity. 
Moreover,  he  explains  the  matter  to  the  minister's  wife, 
who  never  fails  to  draw  freely  upon  the  fund,  and  some- 
times takes  all,  for  the  "outfit"  is  looked  upon  as  a 
household  affair.  The  cashier  then  proceeds  to  turn 
a  compliment,  and  to  slip  in  a  few  politic  phrases  : 
"  If  his  Excellency'  would  deign  to  retain  him  ;  if,  satis- 
fied with  his  purelj-  mechanical  services,  he  would,"  etc. 
As  a  man  who  brings  twenty-five  thousand  francs  is 
always  a  worthy  official,  the  cashier  is  sure  not  to  leave 
without  his  confirmation  to  the  post  from  which  he  has 
seen  a  succession  of  ministers  come  and  go  during  a 
period  of,  perliaps,  twenty-five  j-ears.  His  next  step  is 
to  place  himself  at  the  orders  of  Madame  ;  he  brings  the 
month!}'  thirteen  thousand  francs  whenever  wanted  ;  he 
advances  or  delays  the  payment  as  requested,  and  thus 
manages  to  obtain,  as  they  said  in  the  monasteries, 
a  voice  in  the  chapter. 

Formerlj'  book-keeper  at  the  Treasury,  wheu   that 
establishment  kept  its  books  by  double  entr^',  the  Sieur 
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Saillard  was  compensated  for  the  loss  of  that  position 
by  his  appointment  as  cashier  of  a  ministry.  He  was  a 
bulky,  fat  man,  very  strong  in  the  matter  of  book-keep- 
ing, and  verj'  weak  in  everything  else  ;  round  as  a  round 
O,  simple  as  how-do-j'ou-do,  —  a  man  who  came  to  his 
office  with  measured  steps,  like  those  of  an  elephant, 
and  returned  with  the  same  measured  tread  to  the  place 
Eoyale,  where  he  lived  on  the  ground-floor  of  an  old 
mansion  belonging  to  him.  He  usually  had  a  com- 
panion on  the  waj-  in  the  person  of  Monsieur  Isidore 
Baudo5'er,  head  of  a  bureau  in  Monsieur  de  la  Billar- 
diSre's  division,  consequently  one  of  Rabourdin's  col- 
leagues. Baudoyer  was  married  to  Elisabeth  Saillard, 
the  cashier's  only  daughter,  and  had  hired,  very  natu- 
rallj',  the  apartments  above  those  of  his  father-in-law. 
No  one  at  the  ministry  had  the  slightest  doubt  that 
Saillard  was  a  blockhead,  but  neither  had  any  one  ever 
found  out  how  far  his  stupidity  could  go ;  it  was  too 
compact  to  be  examined  ;  it  did  not  ring  hollow  ;  it 
absorbed  everything  and  gave  nothing  out.  Bixiou  (a 
clerk  of  whom  more  anon)  caricatured  the  cashier  by 
drawing  a  head  in  a  wig  at  the  top  of  an  egg,  and 
two  little  legs  at  the  other  end,  with  this  inscription : 
"  Born  to  pay  out  and  take  in. without  blundering.  A 
little  less  luck,  and  he  might  have  been  lackey  to  the 
bank  of  France ;  a  little  more  ambition,  and  he  could 
have  been  honorably  discharged." 
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At  the  moment  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  the 
minister  was  looking  at  his  cashier  verj'  much  as  we 
gaze  at  a  window  or  a  cornice,  without  supposing  that 
either  can  hear  us,  or  fathom  our  secret  thoughts. 

"  I  am  all  the  more  anxious  that  we  should  settle 
everj-thing  with  the  prefect  .in  the  quietest  way,  because 
des  Lupeaulx  has  designs  upon  the  place  for  himself," 
said  the  minister,  continuing  his  talk  with  the  deputy  ; 
"his  paltr}-  little  estate  is  in  j'our  arrondissement ;  we 
don't  want  him  as  deputj'." 

"  He  has  neither  years  nor  rentals  enough  to  be  eligi- 
ble," said  the  deputy. 

"That  may  be;  but  }-ou  know  how  it  was  decided 
for  Casimir  Perier  as  to  age ;  and  as  to  worldly  pos- 
sessions, des  Lupeaulx  does  possess  something,  —  not 
much,  it  is  true ;  but  the  law  does  not  fake  into  ac- 
count increase,  which  he  may  very  well  obtain ;  com- 
missions have  wide  margins  for  the  deputies  of  the 
Centre,  you  know,  and  we  cannot  openly  oppose  the 
good-will  that  is  shown  to  this  dear  friend." 

"But  where  could  he  get  the  money?" 

' '  How  did  Manuel  manage  to  become  the  owner  of  a 
house  in  Paris  ? "  cried  the  minister. 

The  cashier  listened  and  heard,  but  reluctantly  and 
against  his  will.  These  rapid  remarks,  murmured  as 
they  were,  struck  his  ear  by  one  of  those  acoustic  re- 
bounds which  are  verj'  little  studied.    As  he  heard  these 
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political  confidences,  however,  a  keen  alarm  took  pos- 
session of  his  soul.  He  was  one  of  those  simple-minded 
being's,  who  are  shocked  at  listening  to  anything  the}' 
are  not  intended  to  hear,  or  entering  where  they  are  not 
invited,  and  seeming  bold  when  they  are  really  timid, 
inquisitive  where  they  are  trul}'  discreet.  The  cashier 
accordingly  began  to  glide  along  the  carpet  and  edge 
himself  away,  so  that  the  minister  saw  him  at  a  distance 
when  he  first  took  notice  of  him.  Saillard  was  a  min- 
isterial henchman  absolutely  incapable  of  indiscretion  ; 
even  if  the  minister  had  known  that  he  had  overheard 
a  secret  he  had  onh'  to  whisper  "  motus  "  in  his  ear  to 
be  sure  it  was  perfectl}^  safe.  The  cashier,  however, 
took  advantage  of  an  influx  of  office-seekers,  to  slip  out 
and  get  into  his  hacknej'-coach  (hired  bj-  the  hour  for 
these  costly  entertainments),  and  return  to  his  home  in 
the  place  Eoyale. 
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III. 

THE   TEREDOS   NAVALIS,    OTHERWISE    GALLED 
SHIP-WUUJL 

While  old  Saillard  was  driving  across  Paris  liis  son- 
in-law,  Isidore  Baudoyer,  and  his  daugliter  Elisabeth, 
Baudoyer's  wife,  were  playing  a  virtuous  game  of  bos- 
ton with  their  confessor,  the  Abbe  Gaudron,  in  company 
with  a  few  neighbors  and  a  certain  Martin  Falleix,  a 
brass-founder  in  the  faubourg  Saiiit-Antoine,  to  whom 
Saillard  had  loaned  the  necessarj'  moiR'v  to  establish  a 
business.  This  Falleix,  a  respectable  Auvergnat  who 
had  come  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Paris  with  his  smelting- 
pot  on  his  back,  had  found  immediate  employment  with 
the  firm  of  Brezac,  collectors  of  metals  and  other  relics 
from  old  chateaux  in  the  provinces.  About  twenty- 
seven  j-ears  of  age,  and  spoiled,  like  others,  \>y  suc- 
cess, Martin  Falleix  had  had  the  luck  to  become  the 
active  agent  of  Monsieur  Saillard,  the  sleeping-partner 
in  the  working  out  of  a  discovery  made  by  Falleix  in 
smelting  (patent  of  invention  and  gold  medal  granted 
at  the  exposition  of  1825).  Madame  Baudo^'er,  whose 
only  daughter  was  treading  —  to  use  an  expression  of 
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old  Saillard's  —  on  the  tail  of  her  twelve  j'ears,  laid 
claim  to  Falleix,  a  thickset,  swarthj',  active  young  fellow, 
of  shrewd  principles,  whose  educntion  she  was  superin- 
tending. The  said  education,  according  to  her  ideas, 
consisted  in  teaching  him  to  play  boston,  to  hold  his 
cards  properlj',  and  not  to  let  others  see  his  game  ;  to 
shave  himself  regularly  before  he  came  to  the  house, 
and  to  wash  his  hands  with  good  cleansing  soap  ;  not 
to  swear,  to  speak  her  kind  of  French,  to  wear  boots 
instead  of  shoes,  cotton  shirts  instead  of  sacking,  and 
to  brush  up  his  hair  instead  of  plastering  it  flat.  Dur- 
ing the  preceding  week  EHsabeth  had  finally  succeeded 
in  persuading  Falleix  to  give  up  wearing  a  pair  of 
enormous  flat  earrings  resembling  hoops. 

"You  go  too  far,  Madame  Baudo3'er,"  he  said,  see- 
ding her  satisfaction  at  the  final  sacrifice;  "  j'ou  order 
me  about  too  much.  You  make  me  clean  m}'  teeth, 
which  loosens  them  ;  presentlj-  j'ou  will  waat  me  to 
brush  my  nails  and  curl  mj'  hair,  which  won't  do  at 
all  in  our  business  ;  we  don't  like  dandies." 

Elisabeth  Baudoyer,  nee  Saillard,  is  one  of  those 
persons  who  escape  portraiture  through  their  utter 
commonness  ;  yet  who  ought  to  be  sketched,  because 
the}^  are  specitaens  of  that  second-rate  Parisian  bour- 
geoisie which  occupies  a  place  above  the  well-to-do 
artisan  and  below  the  upper  middle  classes,  —  a  tribe 
whose  virtues  are  well-nigh  vices,  whose  defects  are 
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never  kindlj',  but  whose  habits  and  manners,  dull  and 
insipid  though  thej'  be,  are  not  without  a  certain  origi- 
nality. Something  pinched  and  puny  about  Elisabeth 
Saillard  was  painful  to  the  eye.  Her  figure,  searcoly 
over  four  feet  in  height,  was  so  thin  that  the  waist 
measured  less  than  twenty  inches.  Her  small  features, 
which  clustered  close  about  tlie  nose,  gave  her  face  a 
vague  resemblance  to  a  weazel's  snout.  Though  she 
was  past  thirty  j-ears  old  she  looked  scarcely  more 
than  sixteen.  Her  e3es,  of  a  porcelain  blue,  over- 
weighted b}'  heavy  eyelids  which  fell  nearly-  straight 
from  the  arch  of  the  e3-ebrows,  had  little  light  in  them. 
Everything  about  her  appearance  was  commonplace : 
witness  her  flaxen  hair,  tending  to  whiteness  ;  her  flat 
forehead,  from  which  the  light  did  not  reflect ;  and  her 
dull  complexion,  with  gray,  almost  leaden,  tones.  The  , 
lower  part  of  the  face,  more  triangular  than  oval,  ended 
irregular!}-  the  otherwise  irregular  outline  of  her  face. 
Her  voice  had  a  rather  pretty-  range  of  intonation,  from 
sharp  to  sweet.  Elisabeth  was  a  perfect  specimen  of 
the  second-rate  little  boiirgeoise  who  lectures  her  hus- 
band behind  the  curtains ;  obtains  no  credit  for  her  vir- 
tues ;  is  ambitious  without  intelligent  object,  and  solely 
through  the  development  of  her  domestic  selfishness. 
Had  she  lived  in  the  country  she  would  have  bought  up 
adjacent  land  ;  being,  as  she  was,  connected  with  the 
administration,  she  was  determined  to  push  her  waj'. 
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If  we  relate  the  life  of  her  father  and  mother,  we  shall 
show  the  sort  of  woman  she  was  by  a  picture  of  her 
childhood  and  3'outh. 

Monsieur  Saillard  married  the  daughter  of  an  up- 
holsterer keeping  shop  under  the  arcades  of  the  Market. 
Limited  means  compelled  Monsieur  and  Madame  Sail- 
lard at  their  start  in  life  to  bear  constant  privation. 
After  thirtj-'three  j-ears  of  married  life,  and  twentj'- 
nine  years  of  toil  in  a  government  office,  the  property 
of  "  the  Saillards  "  — their  circle  of  acquaintance  called 
them  so  —  consisted  of  sixty  thousand  francs  entrusted 
to  Falleix,  the  house  in  the  place  Eoyale,  bought  for 
fort}'  thousand  in  1804,  and  thirtj'-six  thousand  francs 
given  in  dowrj'  to  their  daughter  Elisabeth.  Out  of 
this  capital  about  fifty  thousand  came  to  them  by  the 
will  of  the  widow  Bidault,  Madame  Saillard's  mother. 
Saillard's  salary  from  the  government  had  always  been 
four  thousand  five  hundred  francs  a  year,  and  no  more  ; 
his  situation  was  a  blind  alley  that  led  nowhere,  and 
had  tempted  no  one  to  supersede  him.  These  ninety 
thousand  francs,  put  together  sou  by  sou,  were  the 
fruit  therefore  of  a  sordid  economy  unintelligentlj'  em- 
ployed. In  fact,  the  Saillards  did  not  know  how  bet- 
ter to  manage  their  savings  than  to  carry  them,  five 
thousand  francs  at  a  time,  to  their  notary.  Monsieur 
Sorbier,  Cardot's  predecessor,  and  let  him  invest  them 
at  five  per  cent  in  first  mortgages,  with  the  wife's  rights 
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reserved  in  case  the  borrower  was  married !  In  1804 
Madame  Saillard  obtained  a  government  oflfice  for  the 
sale  of  stamped  papers,  a  circumstance  which  brought  a 
servant  into  the  household  for  the  first  time.  At  the 
time  of  which  we  write,  the  house,  wliieh  was  worth  a 
hundred  thousand  francs,  brought  in  a  rental  of  eight 
thousand.  Falleix  paid  seven  per  cent  for  the  sixty 
thousand  invested  in  the  foundry,  besides  an  equal 
division  of  profits.  The  Saillards  were  therefore  en- 
joying an  income  of  not  less  than  seventeen  thousand 
francs  a  jear.  The  whole  ambition  of  the  good  man 
now  centred  on  obtaining  the  cross  of  the  Legion  and 
his  retiring  pension. 

Elisabeth,  the  only  child,  had  toiled  steadily  from 
infancy  in  a  home  where  the  customs  of  life  were 
rigid  and  tlie  ideas  simple.  A  new  hat  for  Saillard 
was  a  matter  of  deliberation  ;  the  time  a  coat  could 
last  was  estimated  and  discussed ;  umbrellas  were 
carefullj'  hung  up  b}'  means  of  a  brass  buckle.  Since 
1804  no  repairs  of  an}'  kind  had  been  done  to  the 
house.  The  Saillards  kept  the  ground-floor  in  pre- 
cisely the  state  in  which  their  predecessor  left  it.  The 
gilding  of  the  pier-glasses  was  rubbed  off;  the  paint 
on  the  cornices  was  hardlj'  visible  through  the  layers 
of  dust  that  time  had  collected.  The  fine  large  rooms 
still  retained  certain  sculptured  marble  mantel-pieces 
and  ceilings,  worthy  of  Versailles,  together  with  the  old 
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furniture  of  the  widow  Bidault.  The  latter  consisted 
of  a  curious  mixture  of  walnut  armchairs,  disjointed, 
and  covered  with  tapestry  ;  rosewood  bureaus  ; ,  round 
tables  on  single  pedestals,  with  brass  railings  and 
cracked  marble  tops ;  one  superb  BouUe  secretary', 
the  value  of  which  style  had  not  j'et  been  recognized ; 
in  short,  a  chaos  of  bargains  picked  up  b}-  the  worth}' 
widow,  —  pictures  bought  for  the  sake  of  the  frames, 
china  services  of  a  composite  order ;  to  wit,  a  mag- 
nificent Japanese  dessert  set,  and  all  the  rest  porcelains 
of  various  makes,  unmatched  silver  plate,  old  glass,  fine 
damask,  and  a  four-post  bedstead,  hung  with  curtains 
and  garnished  with  plumes. 

Amid  these  curious  relics,  Madame  Saillard  alwa3-s 
sat  on  a  sofa  of  modern  mahogany,  near  a  fireplace  full 
of  ashes  and  without  tire,  on  the  mantel-shelf  of  which 
stood  a  clock,  some  antique  bronzes,  candelabra  with 
paper  flowers  but  no  candles,  for  the  careful  housewife 
lighted  the  room  with  a  tall  tallow  candle  always  gutter- 
ing down  into  the  flat  brass  candlestick  which  held  it. 
Madame  Saillard's  face,  despite  its  wrinkles,  was  ex- 
pressive of  obstinacy  and  severitj',  narrowness  of  ideas, 
an  uprightness  that  might  be  called  quadrangular,  a 
religion  without  pietj-,  straightforward,  candid  avarice, 
and  the  peace  of  a  quiet  conscience.  You  may  see  in 
certain  Flemish  pictures  the  wives  of  burgomasters  cut 
out  by  nature   on   this  same   pattern   and  wonderfully 
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reproduced  on  canvas  ;  but  these  dames  wear  fine  robes 
of  velvet  and  precious  stuffs,  whereas  Madame  Saillard 
possessed  no  robes,  only  that  ^•enerable  garment  called 
i-n  Touraine  and  Picard}-  cottes,  elsewhere  petticoats,  or 
skirts  pleated  behind  and  on  each  side,  with  other  skirts 
hanging  over  them.  Her  bust  was  inclosed  in  what  was 
called  a  casaqidn,  another  obsolete  name  for  a  short 
gown  or  jacket.  She  continued  to  wear  a  cap  with 
starched  wings,  and  shoes  with  high  hoels.  Though 
she  was  now  fiftj'-seven  years  old,  and  her  lifetime  of 
vigorous  household  work  ought  now  to  be  rewarded 
with  well-earned  repose,  she  was  incessantly  emplo3'ed 
in  knitting  her  husband's  stockings  and  her  own,  and 
those  of  an  uncle,  just  as  her  countr3women  knit  them, 
moving  about  the  room,  talking,  pacing  up  and  down 
the  garden,  or  looking  round  the  kitchen  to  watch  what 
was  going  on. 

The  Saillards'  avarice,  which  was  really  imposed  on 
them  in  the  first  instance  by  dire  necessity,  was  now  a 
second  nature.  When  the  cashier  got  back  from  the 
office,  he  laid  aside  his  coat,  and  went  to  work  in  the 
large  garden,  shut  off  from  the  courtjard  by  an  iron  rail- 
ing, and  which  the  famih'  reserved  to  itself.  For  years 
Elisabeth,  the  daughter,  went  to  market  every  morning 
with  her  mother,  and  the  two  did  all  the  work  of  the 
house.  The  mother  cooked  well,  especiall}'  a  duck  with 
turnips  ;  but,  according  to  Saillard,  no  one  could  equal 
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Elisabeth  in  hashing  the  remains  of  a  leg  of  mutton 
with  onions.  "You  might  eat  j-our  boots  with  those 
onions  and  not  know  it,"  he  remarked.  As  soon  as 
Elisabeth  knew  how  to  hold  a  needle,  her  mother  made 
her  mend  the  household  linen  and  her  father's  coats. 
Alwa^-s  at  work,  like  a  servant,  she  never  went  out 
alone.  Though  living  close  by  the  boulevard  du  Tem- 
ple, where  Franconi,  La  Gaite,  and  I'Ambigu-Comique 
were  within  a  stone's  throw,  and,  further  on,  the  Porte- 
Saint-Martin,  Elisabeth  had  never  seen  a  comed}'. 
When  she  asked  to  "see  what  it  was  like"  (with  the 
Abbe  Gaudron's  permission,  be  it  understood) ,  Monsieur 
Baudoyer  took  her  —  for  the  g\o\'j  of  the  thing,  and  to 
show  her  the  finest  that  was  to  be  seen  —  to  the  Opera, 
where  they  were  playing  "  The  Chinese  Laborer."  Elis- 
abeth thought  "the  comedy"  as  wearisome  as  the 
plague  of  flies,  and  never  wished  to  see  another.  On 
Sundaj's,  after  walking  four  times  to  and  fro  be- 
tween the  place  Eo3'ale  and  Saint-Paul's  church  (for 
her  mother  made  her  practise  the  precepts  and  the 
duties  of  religion),  her  parents  took  her  to  the  pave- 
ment in  front  of  the  Cafe  Tare,  where  they  sat  on  chairs 
placed  between  a  railing  and  the  wall.  The  Saillards 
always  made  haste  to  reach  the  place  early  so  as  to 
choose  the  best  seats,  and  found  much  entertainment  in 
watching  the  passers-by.  In  those  days  the  Cafe  Turc 
was  the  rendezvous  of  the  fashionable  society  of  the 
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Maiais,  the  faubourg  Saint-Antoiiie,  and  the  circum- 
jacent regions. 

Elisabeth  never  wore  anything  but  cotton  gowns  in 
summer  and  merino  in  winter,  which  she  made  herself. 
Her  mother  gave  her  twenty  francs  a  month  for  her  ex- 
penses, but  her  father,  who  was  verj'  fond  of  her,  miti- 
gated this  rigorous  treatment  with  a  few  presents.  She 
never  read  what  the  Abbe  Gaudron,  vicar  of  Saint-Paul's 
and  the  family  director,  called  profane  books.  This  dis- 
cipline had  borne  fruit.  Forced  to  employ  her  feel- 
ings on  some  passion  or  other,  Elizabeth  became  eager 
after  gain.  Though  she  was  not  lacking  in  sense  or 
perspicacitj-,  religious  theories,  and  her  complete  igno- 
rance of  higher  emotions  had  encircled  all  her  faculties 
with  an  iron  band  ;  they  were  exercised  solelj'  on  the 
commonest  things  of  life  ;  spent  in  few  directions  the}' 
were  able  to  concentrate  themselves  on  a  matter  in 
hand.  Repressed  by  religious  devotion,  her  natural 
intelligence  exercised  itself  within  the  limits  marked 
out  by  cases  of  conscience,  which  form  a  mine  of  sub- 
tleties among  which  self-interest  selects  its  subterfuges. 
Like  those  saintl}'  personages  in  whom  religion  does 
not  stifle  ambition,  Elisabeth  was  capable  of  requiring 
others  to  do  a  blamable  action  that  she  might  reap  the 
fruits  ;  and  she  would  have  been,  like  them  again,  im- 
pla^jable  as  to  her  dues  and  dissembling  in  her  actions. 
Once  offended,  she  watched  her  adversaries  with  the 
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perfidious  patience  of  a  cat,  and  was  capable  of  bring- 
ing about  some  cold  and  complete  vengeance,  and  then 
la3'ing  it  to  the  account  of  God.  Until  her  marriage  the 
Saillards  lived  without  other  society  than  that  of  the 
Abbe  Gaudron,  a  priest  from  Auvergne  appointed  \'icar 
of  Saint-Paul's  after  the  restoration  of  Catholic  worship. 
Besides  this  ecclesiastic,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  late 
Madame  Bidault,  a  paternal  uncle  of  Madame  Saillard, 
an  old  paper-dealer  retired  from  business  ever  since  the 
year  II.  of  the  Eepublic,  and  now  sixtj'-nine  years  old, 
came  to  see  them  on  Sundays  onlj',  because  on  that 
day  no  government  business  went  on. 

This  little  old  man,  with  a  livid  face  blazoned  by 
the  red  nose  of  a  tippler  arid  lighted  by  two  gleam- 
ing vulture  eyes,  allowed  his  gray  hair  to  hang  loose 
under  a  three-cornered  hat,  wore  breeches  with  straps 
that  extended  beyond  the  buckles,  cotton  stockings  of 
mottled  thread  knitted  hy  his  niece,  whom  he  alwaj'S 
called  "the  little  Saillard,"  stout  shoes  with  silver 
buckles,  and  a  surtout  coat  of  mixed  colors.  He 
looked  very  much  like  those  verger-beadle-bell-ring- 
hig-grave-digging-parish-clerks  who  are  taken  to  be 
caricatures  until  we  see  them  performing  their  various 
functions.  On  the  present  occasion  he  had  come  on 
foot  to  dine  with  the  Saillards,  intending  to  return  in 
the  same  way  to  the  rue  Greneta,  where  he  lived  on  the 
third  floor  of  an  old  house.     His  business  was  that  of 
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discounting  commercial  paper  in  the  quartier  Saint- 
Martin,  where  he  was  known  by  the  nickname  of  "Gi- 
gonnet,"  from  the  nervous,  convulsive  movement  with 
which  he  lifted  his  legs  in  walking,  like  a  cat.  Mon- 
sieur Bidault  began  tliis  business  in  the  year  II.  in  part- 
nership with  a  Dutchman  named  'Werbrust,  a  friend  of 
Gobseck. 

Some  time  later  Saillard  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Transon,  wholesale  dealers  in 
pottery,  with  an  establishment  in  the  rue  de  Lesdi- 
guieres,  who  took  an  interest  in  Elisabeth  and  intro- 
duced young  Isidore  Baudoyer  to  the  family  with  the 
intention  of  marrying  her.  Gigonnet  approved  of  the 
match,  for  he  had  long  employed  a  certain  Mitral,  uncle 
of  the  young  man,  as  clerk.  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Baudoyer,  father  and  mother  of  Isidore,  highly  respect- 
able leather-dressers  in  the  rue  Censier,  had  slowly 
made  a  moderate  fortune  out  of  a  small  trade.  After 
marrying  their  only  son,  on  whom  thej'  settled  fifty 
thousand  francs,  they  determined  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try, and  had  lately  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  lle- 
d'Adam,  where  after  a  time  they  were  joined  by  Mitral. 
They  frequently  came  to  Paris,  liowever,  where  they 
kept  a  corner  in  the  house  in  the  rue  Censier  which  they 
gave  to  Isidore  on  his  marriage.  The  elder  Baudoyers 
had  an  income  of  about  three  thousand  francs  left  to 
live  upon  after  establishing  their  son. 
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Mitral  was  a  being  with  a  sinister  wig,  a  face  the 
color  of  Seine  water,  lighted  by  a  pair  of  Spanish-to- 
bacco-colored eyes,  cold  as  a  well-rope,  always  smell- 
ing a  rat,  and  close-mouthed  about  his  property.  He 
probably  made  his  fortune  in  his  own  hole  and  corner, 
just  as  Werbrust  and  Gigonnet  made  theirs  in  the 
quartier  Saint-Martin. 

Though  the  Saillards'  circle  of  acquaintance  increased, 
neither  their  ideas  nor  their  manners  and  customs 
changed.  The  saint's-days  of  father,  mother,  daughter, 
son-in-law,  and  grandchild  were  carefully  observed,  also 
the  anniversaries  of  birth  and  marriage,  Easter,  Christ- 
mas, New  Year's  day,  and  Epiphany.  These  festivals 
were  preceded  by  great  domestic  sweepings  and  a  uni- 
versal clearing  up  of  the  house,  which  added  an  element 
of  usefulness  to  the  ceremonies.  When  the  festival  day 
came,  the  presents  were  offered  with  much  pomp  and  an 
accompaniment  of  flowers,  —  silk  stockings  or  a  fur  cap 
for  old  Saillard ;  gold  ea'rrings  and  articles  of  plate  for 
Elisabeth  or  her  husband,  for  whom,  little  bj-  little,  the 
parents  were  accumulating  a  whole  silver  service ;  silk 
petticoats  for  Madame  Saillard,  who  laid  the  stuff  by 
and  never  made  it  up.  The  recipient  of  these  gifts  was 
placed  in  an  armchair  and  asked  by  those  present  for 
a  certain  length  of  time,  "Guess  what  we  have  for 
you !  "  Then  came  a  splendid  dinner,  lasting  at  least 
five  hours,  to  which  were  invited  the  Abbd  Gaudron, 
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Falleix,  Rabourdin,  Monsieur  Godard,  under-head-ckik 
to  Monsieur  Baud03'er,  Monsieur  Bataille,  captain  of 
the  companj-  of  the  National  Guard  to  whicli  Saillard 
and  his  son-in-law  belonged.  Monsieur  Cardot,  wlio 
was  invariablj'  asked,  did  as  Rabourdin  did,  namel}-, 
accepted  one  invitation  out  of  six.  The  conipanj'  sang 
at  dessert,  shoolv  hands  and  embraced  with  enthusiasm, 
wishing  each  other  all  manner  of  happiness  ;  the  presents 
were  exhibited  and  the  opinion  of  the  guests  asked  about 
them.  The  daj'  Saillard  received  his  fur  cap  he  wore  it 
during  the  dessert,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present.  At 
night,  mere  ordinary  acquaintances  were  bidden,  and 
dancing  went  on  till  very  late,  formerly  to  the  music 
of  one  violin,  but  for  the  last  six  jears  Monsieur  Go- 
dard, who  was  a  great  flute  player,  contributed  the  pierc- 
ing tones  of  a  flageolet  to  the  festivity.  The  cook, 
Madame  Baudojer's  nurse,  and  old  Catherine,  Madame 
Saillard's  woman-servant,  together  with  the  porter  or  his 
wife,  stood  looking  on  at  the  door  of  the  salon.  The 
servants  always  received  three  francs  on  these  occa- 
sions to  buy  themselves  wine  or  coffee. 

This  little  circle  looked  upon  Saillard  and  Baudover 
as  transcendent  beings  ;  they  were  government  officers  ; 
they  had  risen  bj"^  their  own  merits  ;  they  worked,  it 
was  said,  with  the  minister  himself;  thej'  owed  their 
fortune  to  their  talents  ;  thej'  were  politicians.  Bau- 
dover  was  considered  the  more  able  of  the  two  ;    his 
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position  as  Iiead  of  a  bureau  presupposed  labor  that 
was  more  intricate  and  arduous  than  that  of  a  cashier. 
Moreover,  Isidore,  though  the  son  of  a  leather-dresser, 
had  had  the  genius  to  study  and  to  cast  aside  his 
father's  business  and  find  a  career  in  politics,  which  had 
led  him  to  a  post  of  eminence.  In  short,  silent  and 
uncommunicative  as  he  was,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
deep  thinker,  and  perhaps,  said  the  admiring  circle,  he 
would  some  day  become  deputy  of  the  eighth  arrondisse- 
ment.  As  Gigonnet  listened  to  such  remarks  as  these, 
he  pressed  his  already  pinched  lips  closer  together,  and 
threw  a  glance  at  his  great-niece,  Elisabeth. 

In  person,  Isidore  was  a  tall,  stout  man  of  thirty- 
seven,  who  perspired  freelj',  and  whose  head  looked  as 
if  he  had  water  on  the  brain.  This  enormous  head, 
covered  with  chestnut  hair  cropped  close,  was  joined  to 
the  neck  by  rolls  of  flesh  which  overhung  the  collar  of 
his  coat.  He  had  the  arms  of  Hercules,  hands  worthy 
of  Domitian,  a  stomach  which  sobriety  held  within  the 
limits  of  the  majestic,  to  use  a  saying  of  Brillat-Sava- 
rin.  His  face  was  a  good  deal  like  that  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  The  Tartar  type  was  in  the  little  e3'es  and 
the  flattened  nose  slightly  turned  up,  in  the  frigid  lips 
and  the  short  chin.  The  forehead  was  low  and  narrow. 
Though  his  temperament  was  lymphatic,  the  devout 
Isidore  was  under  the  influence  of  a  conjugal  passion 
which  time  did  not  lessen. 
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In  spite,  however,  of  his  resemblance  to  the  hand- 
some Eussian  Emperor  and  the  terrible  Domitian, 
Isidore  Baudo3'er  was  nothing  more  than  a  political 
office-holder,  of  little  abilit}-  as  head  of  his  department, 
a  cut-and-dried  routine  man,  who  concealed  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  flabby'  cipher  bj'  so  ponderous  a  person- 
alit3-  that  no  scalpel  could  cut  deep  enough  to  let  the 
operator  see  into  him.  His  severe  studies,  in  which  he 
had  shown  the  patience  and  sagaeitj-  of  an  ox,  and  his 
square  head,  deceived  his  parents,  who  flrml}'  believed 
him  an  extraordinarj-  man.  Pedantic  and  Inpercritical, 
meddlesome  and  fault-finding,  he  was  a  terror  to  the 
clerks  under  him,  whom  he  worried  in  their  work,  en- 
forcing the  rules  rigorously,  and  arriving  himself  with 
such  terrible  punctualit}'  that  not  one  of  them  dared  to 
be  a  moment  late.  Baudoj'er  wore  a  blue  coat  with  gilt 
buttons,  a  chamois  waistcoat,  gray  trousers  and  cravats 
of  various  colors.  His  feet  were  large  and  ill-shod. 
From  the  chain  of  his  watch  depended  an  enormous 
bunch  of  old  trinkets,  among  which  in  1824  he  still  wore 
"  American  beads,"  which  were  much  the  fashion  in  the 
year  VII. 

In  the  bosom  of  this  famil}-,  bound  together  by  the 
force  of  religious  ties,  by  the  inflexibility  of  its  customs, 
by  one  sohtarj'  emotion,  that  of  avarice,  a  passion  which 
was  now  as  it  were  its  compass,  Elisabeth  was  forced  to 
commune  with  herself,  instead  of  imparting  her  ideas  to 
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those  around  her,  for  she  felt  herself  without  equals  in 
mind  who  could  comprehend  her.  Though  facts  com- 
pelled her  to  judge  her  husband,  her  religious  duty  led 
lier  to  keep  up  as  best  she  could  a  favorable  opinion  of 
him ;  she  showed  him  marked  respect ;  honored  him 
as  the  father  of  her  child,  her  husband,  the  temporal 
power,  as  the  vicar  of  Saint-Paul's  told  her.  She  would 
have  thought  it  a  mortal  sin" to  make  a  single  gesture, 
or  give  a  single  glance,  or  say  a  single  word  which 
would  reveal  to  others  her  real  opinion  of  the  imbecile 
Baudoj-er.  She  even  professed  to  obey  passively  all  his 
wishes.  But  her  ears  were  receptive  of  man3'  things ; 
she  thought  them  over,  weighed  and  compared  them  in 
the  solitude  of  her  own  mind,  and  judged  so  soberly  of 
men  and  events  that  at  the  time  when  our  history  be- 
gins she  was  the  hidden  oracle  of  the  two  functionaries, 
her  husband  and  father,  who  had,  unconsciously,  come 
to  do  nothing  whatever  without  consulting  her.  Old 
Saillard  would  say,  innocently,  "  Is  n't  she  clever,  that 
Elisabeth  of  mine?"  But  Baudoyer,  too  great  a  fool 
not  to  be  puffed  up  by  the  false  reputation  the  quartier 
Saint-Antoine  bestowed  upon  him,  denied  his  wife's 
cleverness  all  the  while  that  he  was  making  use  of  it. 

Elisabeth  had  long  felt  sure  that  her  uncle  Bidault, 
otherwise  called  Gigonnet,  was  rich  and  handled  vast 
sums  of  money.  Enlightened  by  self-interest,  she 
had   come  to  understand'  Monsieur  des  Lupeaulx  far 
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better  than  the  minister  understood  him.  Finding 
herself  married  to  a  fool,  she  never  allowed  herself 
to  think  that  life  might  have  gone  better  with  her, 
she  onlj'  imagined  the  possibility  of  better  things  with- 
out expecting  or  wishing  to  attain  them.  All  her  best 
aflFections  found  their  vocation  in  her  love  for  her  daugh- 
ter, to  whom  she  spared  the  pains  and  privations  she 
had  borne  in  her  own  childhood ;  she  believed  that  in 
this  affection  she  had  her  full  share  in  the  world  of 
feeling.  Solely  for  her  daughter's  sake  she  had  per- 
suaded hex  father  to  take  the  important  step  of  go- 
ing into  partnership  with  Falleix.  Falleix  had  been 
brought  to  the  Saillards'  house  bj'  old  Bidault,  who 
lent  him  money  on  his  merchandise.  Falleix  thought 
his  old  countryman  extortionate,  and  complained  to  the 
Saillards  that  Gigonnet  demanded  eighteen  per  cent 
from  an  Auvergnat.  Madame  Saillard  ventured  to 
remonstrate  with  her  uncle. 

"It  is  just  because  he  is  an  Auvergnat  that  I  take 
only  eighteen  per  cent,"  said  Gigonnet,  when  she  spoke 
to  him. 

Falleix,  who  had  made  a  discover}'  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  and  communicated  it  to  Saillard,  seemed 
to  carry  his  heart  in  his  hand  (an  expression  of  old 
Saillard's),  and  also  seemed  likely  to  make  a  great 
fortune.  Elisabeth  determined  to  husband  him  for 
her  daughter   and  train   him   herself,   having,  as   she 
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calculated,  seven  years  to  do  it  in.  Martin  Falleix 
felt  and  showed  the  deepest  respect  for  Madame 
Baudoyer,  whose  supei'ior  qualities  he  was  able  to 
recognize.  If  he  were  fated  to  make  millions  he 
would  always  belong  to  her  family,  where  he  had 
found  a  home.  The  little  Baudoj'er  girl  was  alread}' 
trained  to  bring  him  his  tea  and  to  take  his  hat. 

On  the  evening  of  which  we  write,  Monsieur  Sail- 
lard,  returning  from  the  ministrj-,  found  a  game  of 
boston  in  fuU  blast ;  Elisabeth  was  advising  Falleix 
how  to  play ;  Madame  Saillard  was  knitting  in  the 
chimney-corner  and  overlooking  the  cards  of  the  vicar ; 
Monsieur  Baudoj'er,  motionless  as  a  mile-stone,  was 
employing  his  mental  capacity  in  calculating  how  the 
cards  were  placed,  and  sat  opposite  to  Mitral,  who 
had  come  up  from  lle-d'Adam  for  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. No  one  mo\'ed  as  the  cashier  entered,  and  for 
some  minutes  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  his 
fat  face  contracted  with  unaccustomed  thought. 

"He  is  always  so  when  he  dines  at  the  rainistrj'," 
remarked  Madame  Saillard  ;  "  happil}',  it  is  only  twice 
a  year,  or  he  'd  die  of  it.  Saillard  was  never  made 
to  be  in  the  government —  Well,  now,  I  do  hope, 
Saillard,''  she  continued  in  a  loud  tone,  "  that  you  are 
not  going  to  keep  on  those  silk  breeches  and  that 
handsome  coat.  Go  and  take  them  off;  don't  wear 
them  at  home,  my  man." 
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"  Your  father  has  something  on  his  mind,"  said 
Baudo3'er  to  his  wife,  when  the  cashier  was  in  his 
bedroom,  undressing  without  an}'  fire. 

"Perhaps  Monsieur  de  la  Billardiere  is  dead,"  said 
Elisabeth,  simply;  "  and  as  he  is  anxious  you  should 
have  the  place,  it  worries  him." 

"  Can  I  be  useful  in  any  waj'?"  said  the  vicar  of 
Saint- Paul's  ;  "  if  so,  pray  use  m\-  services.  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  known  to  Madame  la  Dauphine.  These 
are  days  when  public  offices  should  be  given  only  to 
faithful  men,  whose  religious  principles  are  not  to  be 
shaken." 

'•  Dear  me!  "  said  Falleix,  "do  men  of  merit  need 
protectors  and  influence  to  get  places  in  the  govern- 
ment service  ?  I  am  glad  I  am  an  iron-master ;  my 
customers  know  where  to  find  a  good  article  — " 

"Monsieur,"  interrupted  Baudoj'er,  "  the,  govern- 
ment is  the  government ;  never  attack  it  in  this 
house." 

' '  You  speak  like  the  '  Constitutionnel,'  said  the 
vicar. 

"The  'Constitutionnel.'  never  says  anj'thing  differ- 
ent from  that,"  replied  Baudoj-er,  who  never  read  it. 

The  cashier  believed  his  son-in-law  to  be  as  su- 
perior in  talent  to  Rabourdin  as  God  was  greater 
than  Saint-Cr^pin,  to  use  bis  own  expression ;  but 
the  good  man  coveted  this  appointment  in  a  straight- 


" '  Can  I  be  useful  in  any  way  ? '  said  the  vicar  of' 
Saint-Paul's. " 
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forward,  honest  way.  Influenced  by  the  feeling  which 
leads  all  officials  to  seek  promotion, — ^  a  violent,  unre- 
flecting, almost  brutal  passion, — he  desired  success, 
just  as  he  desired  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  honor, ' 
without  doing  anything  against  his  conscience  to  obtain 
it,  and  solely,  as  he  believed,  on  the  strength  of  his 
son-in-law's  merits.  To  his  thinliing,  a  man  who  had 
patiently  spent  twenty-five  years  in  a  government  office 
behind  an  iron  railing  had  sacrificed  himself  to  his 
country  and  deserved  the  cross.  But  all  that  he  dreamed 
of  doing  to  promote  his  son-in-law's  appointment  in 
La  Billardiere's  place  was  to  say  a  word  to  his  Excel- 
lency's wife  when  he  took  her  the  month's  salary. 

"Well,  Saillard,  you  look  as  if  you  had  .lost  all 
your  friends !  Do  speak ;  do,  pray,  tell  us  some- 
thing," cried  his  wife  when  he  came  back  into  the 
room. 

Saillard,  after  making  a  little  sign  to  his  daughter, 
turned  on  his  heel  to  keep  himself  from  talking  poli- 
tics before  strangers.  When  Monsieur  Mitral  and 
the  vicar  had  departed,  Saillard  rolled  back  the  card- 
table  and  sat  down  in  an  armchair  in  the  attitude  he 
always  assumed  when  about  to  tell  some  office-gossip, 
—  a  series  of  movements  which  answered  the  purpose 
of  the  three  knocks  given  at  the  Theatre-Frangais. 
After  binding  his  wife,  daughter,  and  son-in-law  to 
the  deepest  secrecy, —for,  however  petty  the  gossip, 
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their  places,  as  he  thought,  depended  on  their  discre- 
tion, —  he  related  the  incomprehensible  enigma  of  the 
resignation  of  a  deputy,  the  very  legitimate  desire  of 
the  general-secretary  to  get  elected  to  the  place,  and 
the  secret  opposition  of  the  minister  to  this  wish  of 
a  man  who  was  one  of  his  firmest  supporters  and 
most  zealous  workers.  This,  of  course,  brought  down 
an  avalanche  of  suppositions,  flooded  with  the  sapient 
arguments  of  the  two  officials,  who  sent  bade  and 
forth  to  each  other  a  wearisome  flood  of  nonsense. 
Elisabeth  quietly  asked  three  questions :  — 

"  If  Monsieur  des  Lupeaulx  is  on  our  side,  will 
Monsieur  Baudoyer  be  appointed  in  Monsieur  de  la 
Billardiere's  place  ?  " 

"Heavens!  I  should  think  so,"  cried  the  cashier. 

"My  uncle  Bidault  and  Monsieur  Gobseek  helped 
him  in  1814,"  thought  she.  "Is  he  in  debt?"  she 
as'ked,  aloud. 

"  Yes, "  cried  the  cashier  with  a  hissing  and  pro- 
longed sound  on  the  last  letter;  "his  salarj'  was  at- 
tached, but  some  of  the  higher  powers  released  it  hy  a 
bill  at  sight." 

"Where  is  the  des  Lupeaulx  estate?" 

"  Why,  don't  j'ou  know?  in  the  part  of  the  country 
where  your  grandfather  and  your  great-uncle  Bidault 
belong,  in  the  arrondissement  of  the  deputy  who  wants 
to  resign." 
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When  hev  colossus  of  a  husband  had  gone  to  bed, 
Elisabeth  leaned  over  him,  and  though  he  always 
treated  her  remarks  as  women's  nonsense,  she  said/ 
"Perhaps  j'ou  will  really  get  Monsieur  de  la  Billar- 
diere's  place." 

"There  you  go  with  your  imaginations!"  said 
Baudoj'er  ;  "  leave  Monsieur  Gaudron  to  speak  to  the 
Dauphine  and  don't  meddle  with  politics." 

At  eleven  o'clock,  when  all  were  asleep  in  the  place 
Roj'ale,  Monsieur  des  Lupeaulx  was  leaving  the  Opera 
for  the  rue  Duphot.  This  particular  Wednesday  was 
one  of  Madame  Eabourdin's  most  brilliant  evenings. 
Many  of  her  customary  guests  came  in  from  the 
theatres  and  swelled  the  company  already  assembled, 
among  whom  were  several  celebrities,  such  as :  Canalis 
the  poet,  Schinnev  the  painter.  Dr.  Bianchon,  Lucien  de 
Rubempre,  Octave  de  Camps,  the  Comte  de  Granville, 
the  Vicomte  de  Eontaine,  du  Bruel  the  vaudevillist, 
Andoche  Finot  the  journalist,  Derville,  one  of  the  best 
heads  in  the  law  courts,  the  Comte  du  Chatelet,  deputj', 
du  Tillet,  banker,  and  several  elegant  young  men,  such 
as  Paul  de  Manerville  and  the  Vicomte  de  Portenduere. 
Celestine  was  pouring  out  tea  when  the  general-secre- 
tary entered.  Her  dress  that  evening  was  very  becom- 
ing ;  she  wore  a  black  velvet  robe  without  ornament  of 
any  kind,  a  black  gauze  scarf,  her  hair  smoothly  bound 
about  her  head  and  raised  in  a  heavy  braided  mass, 
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with  long  curls  d,  VAnglaise  falling  on  either  side  her 
face.  The  charms  which  particularly  distinguished  this 
woman  were  the  Italian  ease  of  her  artistic  nature,  her 
read}'  comprehension,  and  the  grace  with  which  she 
welcomed  and  promoted  the  least  appearance  of  a  wish 
on  the  part  of  others.  Nature  had  given  her  an  ele- 
gant, slender  figure,  which  could  swa}-  lighth'  at  a  word, 
black  ej'es  of  oriental  shape,  able,  like  those  of  the 
Chinese  women,  to  see  out  of  their  corners.  She  well 
knew  how  to  manage  a  soft,  insinuating  voice,  which 
threw  a  tender  cliarm  into  everj'  word,  even  such  as  she 
merelj'  chanced  to  utter  ;  her  feet  were  like  those  we  see 
in  portraits  where  the  painter  boldlj'^  lies  and  flatters  his 
sitter  in  the  onlj-  way  which  does  not  compromise  anat- 
omj'.  Her  complexion,  a  little  j'ellow  by  day,  like  that 
of  most  brunettes,  was  dazzling  at  night  under  the  wax 
candles,  which  brought  out  the  brilliancy  of  her  black 
hair  and  eyes.  Her  slender  and  well-defined  outlines 
reminded  an  artist  of  the  Venus  of  the  Middle  Ages 
rendered  \>y  Jean  Goujon,  the  illustrious  sculptor  of 
Diane  de  Poitiers. 

Des  Lupeaulx  stopped  in  the  doorwa}-,  and  leaned 
against  the  woodwork.  This  ferret  of  ideas  did  not 
denj' himself  the  pleasure  of  spying  upon  sentiment,  and 
this  woman  Interested  him  more  than  anj'  of  the  others 
to  whom  he  had  attached  himself.  Des  Lupeaulx  had 
reached  an  age  when  men  assert  pretensions  in  regard 
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to  womeu.  The  first  white  hairs  lead  to  the  latest  pas- 
sions, all  the  more  violent,  because  they  are  astride  of 
vanishing  powers  and  dawning  weakness.  The  age  of 
fortj'  is  the  age  of  foU^-,  —  an  age  when  man  wants  to  be 
loved  for  himself;  whereas  at  twent^'-five  life  is  so  full 
that  he  has  no  wants.  At  twentj'-five  he  overflows  with 
vigor  and  wastes  it  with  impunity,  but  at  forty  he 
learns  that  to  use  it  in  that  waj-  is  to  abuse  it.  The 
thoughts  that  came  into  des  Lupeaulx's  mind  at  this 
moment  were  melancholy  ones.  The  nerves  of  tlie  old 
beau  relaxed  ;  the  agreeable  smile,  which  served  as  a 
mask  and  made  the  character  of  bis  countenance, 
faded  ;  the  real  man  appeared,  and  he  was  horrible. 
Rabourdin  caught  sight  of  him  and  thought,"  What  has 
happened  to  him?  can  he  be  disgraced  in  anj-  waj-?" 
The  general-secretary  was,  however,  onlj'  thinking  how 
the  pretty  Madame  CoUeville,  whose  intentions  were 
exactly  those  of  Madame  Rabourdin,  had  summarily 
abandoned  him  when  it  suited  her  to  do  so.  Rabourdin 
caught  the  sham  statesman's  ej-es  fixed  on  his  wife,  and 
he  recorded  thelook  in  his  memory.  He  was  too  keen 
11  n  observer  not  to  understand  des  Lupeaulx  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  he  deeply  despised  him  ;  but,  as  with  most  busy 
men,  his  feelings  and  sentiments  seldom  came  to  the 
surface.  Absorption  in  a  beloved  work  is  practically 
equivalent  to  the  cleverest  dissimulation,  and  thus  it 
was  that  the  opinions  and  ideas  of  Rabourdin  were  a 
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sealed  book  to  des  Liipeauls.  The  former  was  sony 
to  see  the  man  in  his  house,  but  he  was  never  willing 
to  oppose  his  wife's  wishes.  At  this  particular  moment, 
while  he  talked  confidentially  with  a  supernumerary  of 
his  oflice  who  was  destined,  later,  to  plaj'  an  uncon- 
scious part  in  a  political  intrigue  resulting  from  the 
death  of  La  Billardiere,  he  watched,  though  half-ab- 
stractcdh',  his  wife  and  des  Lupeaulx. 

Here  we  must  explain,  as  much  for  foreigners,  as 
for  our  own  grandchildren,  what  a  supernumerary  in 
a  government  office  in  Paris  means. 

The  supernumerarj'  is  to  the  administration  what 
a  choir-boj'  is  to  a  rluirch,  what  the  company's  child 
is  to  the  regiment,  what  the  figurante  is  to  a  theatre  ; 
something  artless,  naive,  innocent,  a  being  blinded  by 
illusions.  Without  illusions  what  would  become  of  anj' 
of  us?  They  give  strength  to  bear  the  res  angusta 
(lomi  of  arts  and  the  beginnings  of  all  science  bj'  inspir- 
ing us  with  faith.  Illusion  is  illimitable  faith.  Now 
the  supernumerary  has  faith  in  the  administration ;  he 
never  thinks  it  cold,  cruel,  and  hard,  as  it  really  is. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  supernumeraries,  or  hangers- 
on, —  one  poor,  the  other  rich.  The  poor  one  is  rich 
in  hope  and  wants  a  place,  the  rich  one  is  poor  in 
spirit  and  wants  nothing.  A  wealthj'  family  is  not 
so  foolish  as  to  put  its  able  men  into  the  administra- 
tion.    It   confides   an   unfledged   scion  to  some   head- 
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clerk,  or  gives  him  in  charge  of  a  director  wlio  initi- 
ates him  into  what  Bilboquet,  that  profound  philosopher, 
called  the  high  comed3-  of  government ;  he  is  spared  all 
the  horrors  of  drudgery  and  is  flnall}-  appointed  to 
some  important  office.  The  rich  supernuuierary  never 
alttrms  the  other  clerks  ;  they  know  he  does  not  en- 
danger their  interests,  for  he  seeks  only  the  highest 
posts  in  the  administration.  About  the  period  of 
which  we  write  many  families  were  sa^'ing  to  them- 
selves :  ''What  can  we  do  with  our  sons?"  The 
arm3'  no  longer  offered  a  chance  for  fortune.  Special 
careers,  such  as  civil  and  military  engineering,  the 
navj',  mining,  and  the  professorial  chair  were  all 
fenced  about  by  strict  regulations  or  to  be  obtained 
only  by  competition  ;  whereas  in  the  civil  ser\ice  the 
revolving  wheel  which  turned  clerks  into  prefects,  sub- 
prefects,  assessors,  and  collectors,  like  the  figures  in 
a  magic  lantern,  was  subjected  to  no  such  rules  and 
entailed  no  drudgery.  Through  this  ensy  gap  emerged 
into  life  the  rich  supernumeraries  who  drove  their  til- 
burj-s,  dressed  well,  and  wore  moustachios,  all  of  them 
as  impudent  as  parvenus.  Journalists  were  apt  to  per- 
secute the  tribe,  who  were  cousins,  nephews,  broth- 
ers, or  other  relatives  of  some  minister,  some  deputy, 
or  an  influential  peer.  The  humbler  clerks  regarded 
them  as  a  means  of  influence. 

The   poor   supernumerary,  on  the  other   hand,  who 
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is  the  oul}'  real  worker,  is  almost  alwaj's  the  son  of 
some  former  clerk's  widow,  who  lives  on  a  meagre 
pension  and  sacrifices  herself  to  support  her  son  until 
be  can  get  a  place  as  cop j'ing- clerk,  and  then  dies 
leaving  him  no  nearer  the  head  of  his  department 
than  writer  of  deeds,  order-clerk,  or,  possiblj',  under- 
head-clerk.  Living  alwa3s  in  some  locality  where 
rents  are  low,  this  humble  supernumerary'  starts  earl}' 
from  home.  For  him  the  Eastern  question  relates 
onl}'  to  the  morning  skies.  To  go  on  foot  and  not 
get  muddied,  to  save  his  clothes,  and  allow  for  the 
time  he  may  lose  in  standing  under  shelter  during  a 
shower,  are  the  preoccupations  of  his  mind.  The 
street  pavements,  the  flagging  of  the  quays  and  the 
boulevards,  when  first  laid  down,  were  a  boon  to 
him.  If,  for  some  extraordinary  reason,  j'ou  happen 
to  be  in  the  streets  of  Paris  at  half-past  seven  or 
eight  o'clock  of  a  winter's  morning,  and  see  through 
piercing  cold  or  fog  or  rain  a  timid,  pale  joung  man 
loom  up,  cigarless,  take  notice  of  his  pockets.  You 
will  be  sure  to  see  the  outline  of  a  roll  which  his 
mother  has  given  him  to  stay  his  stomach  between 
breakfast  and  dinner.  The  guilelessness  of  the  su- 
pernumerary does  not  last  long.  A  youth  enlight- 
ened by  gleams  of  Parisian  life  soon  measures  the 
frightful  distance  that  separates  him  from  a  head- 
clerkship,  a  distance  which  no  mathematician,  neither 
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Archimedes,  nor  Leibnitz,  nor  Laplace  has  ever  reck- 
oned, the  distance  that  exists  between  0  and  the 
figure  1.  He  begins  to  perceive  the  impossibilities  of 
his  career ;  he  hears  talk  of  fa^-oritism ;  he  discovers 
the  intrigues  of  offlcials ;  he  sees  the  questionable 
means  by  which  his  superiors  have  pushed  their  way, 
—  one  has  married  a  young  woman  who  made  a  false 
step ;  another,  the  natural  daughter  of  a  minister ; 
this  one  shouldered  the  responsibility  of  another's 
fault ;  that  one,  full  of  talent,  risks  his  health  in  do- 
ing, with  the  perseverance  of  a  mole,  prodigies  of 
work  which  the  man  of  influence  feels  incapable  of 
doing  for  himself,  though  he  takes  the  credit.  Every- 
thing is  known  in  a  government  office.  The  incapable 
man  has  a  wife  -with  a  clear  head,  who  has  pushed 
him  along  and  got  him  nominated  for  depufy  ;  if  he 
has  not  talent  enough  for  an  office,  he  cabals  in  the 
Chamber.  The  wife  of  another  has  a  statesman  at 
her  feet.  A  third  is  the  hidden  informant  of  a  pow- 
erful journalist.  Often  the  disgusted  and  hopeless 
supernumerary  sends  in  his  resignation.  About  three 
fourths  of  his  class  leave  the  government  employ  with- 
out ever  obtaining  an  appointment,  and  their  number 
is  winnowed  down  to  either  those  young  men  who  are 
foolish' or  obstinate  enough  to  say  to  themselves,  "I 
have  been  here  three  years,  and  I  must  end  sooner  or 
later  by  getting   a  place,"  or  to  those  who  are   cofi 
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soious  of  a  vocation  for  the  work.  Undoubtedly  the 
position  of  supernumeraiy  in  a  government  office  is 
precisely  what  the  novitiate  is  in  a  religious  order,  — 
u  trial.  It  is  a  rough  trial.  The  State  discovers  how 
many  of  them  can  bear  hunger,  thirst,  and  penury  with- 
out breaking  down,  how  many  can  toil  without  revolting 
against  it ;  it  learns  which  temperaments  can  bear  up 
under  the  horrible  experience  —  or  if  you  like,  the  dis- 
ease —  of  government  official  life.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  apprenticeship  of  the  supernumerary,  instead 
of  being  an  infamous  device  of  the  government  to  obtain 
labor  gratis,  becomes  a  useful  institution. 

The  young  man  with  whom  Eabourdin  was  talking 
was  a  poor  supernumorar}'  named  S^bastien  de  la 
Eoche,  who  had  picked  his  waj-  on  the  points  of  his 
toes,  without  incurring  the  least  splash  upon  his  boots, 
from  the  rue  du  Eoi-Dore  in  the  i\Iarais.  He  talked 
of  his  mamma,  and  dared  not  raise  his  eyes  to'  Ma- 
dame Eabourdin,  whose  house  appeared  to  him  as 
gorgeous  as  the  Louvre.  He  was  careful  to  show  his 
gloves,  well  cleaned  with  india-rubber,  as  little  as  he 
could.  His  poor  mother  had  put  five  francs  in  his 
pocket  in  case  it  became  absolutelj'  necessary  that  he 
should  plaj-  cards  ;  but  she  enjoined  him  to  take  noth- 
ing, to  remain  standing,  and  to  be  very  careful  not 
to  knock  over  a  lamp  or  the  bric-a-brac  from  an  etagere. 
His   dress   was   all  of  the   strictest  black.      His   fair 
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face,  his  ej-es,  of  a  fine  shade  of  green  with  golden 
reflections,  were  in  keeping  with  a  handsome  head  of 
auburn  hair.  Tlie  poor  lad  looked  fnrtivelj'  at  Ma- 
dame Rabourdin,  whispering  to  himself,  "  How  beau- 
tiful !  "  and  was  likelj-  to  dream  of  that  fairy  when  he 
went  to  bed. 

Rabourdin  had  noted  a  vocation  for  his  work  in  the 
lad,  and  as  he  himself  took  the  whole  service  seriously, 
he  felt  a  lively  interest  in  him.  He  guessed  the  poverty 
of  his  mother's  home,  kept  together  on  a  widow's  pen- 
sion of  seven  hundred  francs  a  year  —  for  the  education 
of  the  son,  who  was  just  out  of  college,  had  absorbed  all 
her  savings.  He  therefore  treated  the  3-outh  almost 
paternally  ;  often  endeavored  to  get  him  some  fee  from 
the  Council,  or  paid  it  from  his  own  pocket.  He  over- 
whelmed Sebastien  with  work,  trained  him,  and  allowed 
him  to  do  the  work  of  du  Bruel's  place,  for  which  that 
vaudevillist,  otherwise  known  as  Cursj',  paid  him  three 
hundred  francs  out  of  his  salary-.  In  the  minds  of 
Madame  de  la  Roche  and  her  son,  Rabourdin  was  at 
once  a  great  man,  a  tj-rant,  and  an  angel.  On  him  all 
the  poor  fellow's  hopes  of  getting  an  appointment  de- 
pended, and  the  lad's  devotion  to  his  chief  was  bound- 
less. He  dined  once  a  fortnight  in  the  rue  Duphot ; 
but  always  at  a  familj-  dinner,  invited  by  Rabourdin 
himself;  Madame  asked  him  to  evening  parties  only 
when  she  wanted  partners. 
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At  that  moment  Eabourdiu  was  scolding  poor  Sebas- 
tien,  the  onlj-  human  being  who  was  in"  the  secret  of 
his  immense  labors.  The  j-outh  copied  and  recopied 
the  famous  "  statement,"  written  on  a  hundred  and  flftj- 
folio  sheets,  besides  the  corroborative  documents,  and 
the  summing  up  (contained  in  one  page),  with  the  esti- 
mates bracketed,  the  captions  in  a  running  hand,  and 
the  sub-titles  in  a  round  one.  Full  of  enthusiasm,  in 
spite  of  his  murelj-  mechanical  participation  in  the  great 
idea,  the  lad  of  twent\-  would  rewrite  whole  pages  for  a 
single  blot,  and  made  it  his  glory  to  touch  up  the  writ- 
ing, regarding  it  as  the  element  of  a  noble  undertaking. 
Sebastien  had  that  afternoon  .committed  the  great  im- 
prudence of  carrying  into  the  general  office,  for  the 
purpose  of  cop3ing,  a  paper  which  contained  the  most 
dangerous  facts  to  make  known  prematurelj-,  namel3', 
a  memorandum  relating  to  the  officials  in  the  central 
offices  of  all  the  ministries,  with  facts  concerning  their 
fortunes,  actual  and  prospective,  together  with  the  indi- 
vidual enterprises  of  each  outside  of  his  government 
employment. 

All  government  clerks  in  Paris  who  are  not  endowed, 
like  Kabourdin,  with  patriotic  ambition  or  other  marked 
capacity,  usuall3-  add  the  profits  of  some  industry  to  the 
salary  of  their  office,  in  order  to  eke  out  a  living.  A 
number  do  as  Monsieur  Saillard  did,  —  put  their  money 
into'  a  business  carried  on  by  others,  and  spend  their 
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evenings  in  keeping  the  books  of  their  associates. 
Many  clerks  are  married  to  milliners,  licensed  tobacco 
dealers,  women  who  have  charge  of  the  public  lotteries 
or  reading-rooms.  Some,  like  the  husband  of  Madame 
C'olleville,  Celestine's  rival,  play  in  the  orchestra  of  a 
theatre  ;  others  like  du  Bruel,  write  vaudevilles,  comic 
operas,  melodramas,  or  act  as  prompters  behind  the 
scenes.  We  ma}'  mention  among  them  Messrs.  Pla- 
nard,  Sewrin,  etc.  Pigault-Lebrun,  Piis,  Duvicquet, 
in  their  daj',  were  in  government  employ.  Monsieur 
Scribe's  head-librarian  was  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury. 

Besides  such  information  as  this,  Rabourdin's  mem- 
orandum contained  an  inquiry  into  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal capacities  and  faculties  necessarj-  in  those  who  were 
to  examine  the  intelligence,  aptitude  for  labor,  and 
sound  health  of  the  applicants  for  government  sei-vice, 
— 'three  indispensable  qualities  in  men  who  are  to 
bear  the  burden  of  public  affairs  and  should  do  their 
business  well  and  quickly.  But  this  careful  studj-,  the 
result  of  ten  years'  observation  and  experience,  and  of 
a  long  acquaintance  with  men  and  things  obtained  by 
intercourse  with  the  various  functionaries  in  the  differ- 
ent ministries,  would  assuredly  have,  to  those  who  did 
not  see  its  purport  and  connection,  an  air  of  treachery 
and  police  espial.  If  a  single  page  of  these  papers 
were  to  fall  under  the  eye  of  those  concerned,  Monsieur 
Rabourdin  was  lost.     Sebastien,  who  admired  his  chief 
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\^itlioiit  reservation,  and  who  was,  as  yet,  wholh'  igno- 
rant of  the  evils  of  bureaiicracj-,  had  the  follies  of  guile- 
lessness  as  well  as  its  grace.  Blamed  on  a  former 
occasion  for  carrying  awaj'  these  papers,  he  now  braveh' 
acknowledged  his  fault  to  its  fullest  extent ;  he  related 
how  he  had  put  away  both  the  memorandum  and  the 
cojiy  carefully  in  a  box  in  the  office  where  no  one 
would  ever  find  them.  Tears  rolled  from  his  e3'es  as 
he  realized  the  greatness  of  his  offence. 

"Come,  Come  I  "  said  Ilabourdin,  kindl}-.  "Don't 
be  so  imprudent  again,  but  never  mind  now.  Go  to 
the  office  -sciy  early  tomorrow  morning ;  here  is  the 
key  of  a  small  safe  which  is  in  m}-  roller  secretarj' ;  it 
shuts  with  a  combination  lock.  You  can  open  it  with 
the  word  '  sky  ; '  put  the  memorandum  and  your  copy 
into  it  and  shut  it  carefully." 

This  proof  of  confidence  dried  the  poor  fellow's 
tears.  Eabourdin  advised  him  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  and 
some  cakes. 

"  Mamma  forbids  me  to  drink  tea,  on  account  of  my 
chest,"  said  Sebastien. 

"  '\^'ell,  then,  my  dear  child,"  said  the  imposing  Ma- 
dame Eabourdin,  who  wished  to  appear 'gracious,"  here 
are  some  sandwiches  and  cream;,  come  and  sit  by 
me." 

She  made  Sebastien  sit  down  beside  her,  and  the 
lad's  heart  rose  in  his  throat  as  he  felt  the  robe  of  this 
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divinity  brush  the  sleeve  of  his  coat.  Just  then  the 
beautiful  woman  caught  sight  of  Monsieur  des  Lupeaulx 
standing  in  the  doorway.  She  smiled,  and  not  waiting 
till  he  came  to  her,  she  went  to  him. 

"Why  do  you  stay  there  as  if  j'ou  were  sulking?" 
she  asked. 

"  I  am  not  sulking,''  he  returned;  "  I  came  to  an- 
nounce some  good  news,  but  the  thought  has  overtaken 
me  that  it  will  only  add  to  your  severity  towards  me. 
I  fancy  myself  six  months  hence  almost  a  stranger  to 
yon.  Yes,  j-ou  are  too  clever,  and  I  too  experienced,  — 
too  blase,  if  you  Uke,  —  for  either  of  us  to  deceive  the 
other.  Your  end  is  attained  without  its  costing  3'ou 
more  than  a  few  smiles  and  gracious  words." 

"Deceive  each  other!  what  can  j'ou  mean?"  she 
cried,  in  a  hurt  tone. 

"  Yes  ;  Monsieur  de  la  Billardiere  is  dying,  and  from 
what  the  minister  told  me  this  evening  I  judge  that 
your  husband  will  be  appointed  in  his  place." 

He  thereupon  related  what  he  called  his  scene  at  the 
ministry  and  the  jealousj-  of  the  countess,  repeating  her 
remarks  about  the  invitation  he  had  asked  her  to  send 
to  Madame  Rabourdin. 

"Monsieur  des  Lupeaulx,"  said  Madame  Rabourdin, 
■with  dignity,  ' '  permit  me  to  tell  you  that  my  hus- 
band is  the  oldest  head-clerk  as  well  as  the  most 
capable  man  in  the  division  ;  also  that  the  appointment 
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of  La  Billardiere  over  his  head  made  much  talk  in  the 
service,  and  that  mj-  husband  has  stajed  on  for  the  last 
5-ear  expecting  this  promotion,  for  which  he  has  really 
no  competitor  and  no  rival." 

"  That  is  true." 

"Well,  then,"'  she  resumed,  smiling  and  showing 
her  handsome  teeth,  "  how  can  j-ou  suppose  that  the 
friendship  I  feel  fov  you  is  marred  by  a  thought  of 
self-interest?  Why  should  jou  think  me  capable  of 
that?" 

Des  Lupeaulx  made  a  gesture  of  admiring  denial. 

"Ah!"  she  continued,  "the  heart  of  woman  will 
alwajs  remain  a  secret  for  even  the  cleverest  of  men. 
Yes,  I  welcomed  30U  to  my  house  with  the  greatest 
pleasure ;  and  there  was,  I  admit,  a  motive  of  self- 
interest  behind  my  pleasure  —  " 

"  Ah!" 

"  You  have  a  career  before  you,"  she  whispered  in 
his  ear,  "  a  future  without  limit;  you  will  be  deputy, 
minister !  "  (What  happiness  for  an  ambitious  man 
when  such  things  as  these  are  warbled  in  his  ear  by  the 
sweet  voice  of  a  pretty  woman  !)  "  Oh,  yes  !  I  know 
you  better  than  3'ou  know  j'ourself.  Rabourdin  is  a 
man  who  could  be  of  immense  service  to  3'ou  in  such 
a  career ;  he  could  do  the  stead}'  work  while  j'ou  were 
in  the  Chamber.  Just  as  you  dream  of  the  minis- 
try, so  I  dream  of   seeing    Rabourdin  in  the  Council 
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of  State,  and  general  director.  It  is  therefore  mj' 
object  to  draw  togetlier  two  men  who  can  never  in- 
jure, bnt,  on  the  contrary,  must  greatly  help  each 
other.  Isn't  that  a  woman's  mission?  If  you  are 
friends,  you  will  both  rise  the  faster,  and  it  is  surely 
high  time  that  each  of  you  made  haj'.  I  have  burned 
my  ships,"  she  added,  smiling.  "  But  j'ou  are  not 
as  frank  with  me  as  I  have  been  with  you." 

"  You  would  not  listen  to  me  if  I  were,"  he  replied, 
with  a  melancholy  air,  in  spite  of  the  deep  inward 
satisfaction  her  remarks  gave  him.  "  What  would 
such  future  promotions  avail  me,  if  you  dismiss  me 
now  ?  " 

"Before  I  listen  to  you,"  she  replied,  with  native 
Parisian  liveliness,  "  we  must  be  able  to  understand 
each  other." 

And  she  left  the  old  fop  to  go  and  speak  with 
Madame  de  Chessel,  a  countess  from  the  provinces, 
who  seemed  about  to  take  leave. 

"That  is  a  very  extraordinary  woman,"  said  des 
Lupeaulx  to  himself.  "  I  don't  know  my  own  self 
when  I  am  with  her." 

Accordingly,  this  man  of  no  principle,  who  six  j-ears 
earlier  had  kept  a  ballet-girl,  and  who  now,  thanks  to 
his  position,  made  himself  a  seraglio  with  the  pretty 
wives  of  the  under-clerks,  and  lived  in  the  world  of 
journalists  and  actresses,  became  devotedly  attentive 
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all  the  evening  to  Celestiue,  and  was  the   last  to  leave 
the  house. 

"At  last!"  thought  Madame  Eabourdin,  as  she 
undressed  that  night,  "  we  have  the  place  !  Twelve 
thousand  francs  a  j'ear  and  perquisites,  beside  the 
rents  of  our  farm  at  Grajeux,  —  neai'l}'  twenty'  thou- 
sand francs  a  j'ear.  It  is  not  affluence,  hut  at  least 
u  is  n't  poverty." 
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IV. 


THEEE-QTJARTEE  LENGTH  POETEAITS   OF  CBETAIX 
GOVEENMENT   OFFICIALS. 

If  it  were  possible  for  literature  to  use  the  micro- 
scope of  the  Leuwenhoeks,  the  Malpighis,  and  the 
Raspails  (an  attempt  once  made  by  Hoffmann,  of 
Berlin),  and  if  we  could  magnify  and  then  picture 
the  teredos  navalis,  in  other  words^  those  ship-worms 
which  brought  Holland  within  an  inch  of  collapsing 
by  honey-combing  her  dykes,  we  might  have  been 
able  to  give  a  more  distinct  idea  of  Messieurs  Gigon- 
net,  Baudoyer,  Saillard,  Gaudron,  Falleix,  Transon, 
Godard  and  companj%  borers  and  burrowers,  who 
proved  their  undermining  power  in  the  thirtieth  j'ear 
of  this  centurj-. 

But  now  it  is  time  to  show  another  set  of  teredos, 
who  burrowed  and  swarmed  in  the  government  offices 
where  the  principal  scenes  of  our  present  study  took 
place. 

In  Paris  nearly  all  these  government  bureaus  re- 
semble each  other.  Into  whatever  ministrj'  }'ou  pene- 
trate to  ask  some  slight  favor,  or  to  get  redress  for 
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a  trifling  wrong,  yon  will  find  the  same  dark  corri- 
dors, ill-liglited  stairwaj's,  doors  witii  oval  panes  of 
glass  like  ej-es,  as  at  the  theatre.  In  the  first  room 
as  you  enter  you  will  find  the  office  servant ;  in  tlie 
second,  the  under-clerks ;  the  private  office  of  the 
second  head-clerk  is  to  the  right  or  left,  and  further 
on  is  that  of  the  head  of  the  bureau.  As  to  the  im- 
portant personage  called,  under  the  Empire,  head  of 
division,  then,  under  the  Kestoration,  director,  and 
now  bj'  the  former  name,  head  or  chief  of  division, 
he  lives  either  above  or  below  the  offices  of  his  three 
or  four  different  bureaus. 

Speaking  in  the  administrative  sense,  a  bureau  con- 
sists of  a  man-servant,  several  supernumeraries  (who 
do  the  work  gratis  for  a  certain  number  of  years), 
various  copj'ing  clerks,  writers  of  bills  and  deeds, 
order  clerks,  principal  clerks,  second  or  under  head- 
clerk,  and  head-clerk,  otherwise  called  head  or  chief 
of  the  bureau.  These  denominational  titles  vary 
under  some  administrations ;  for  instance,  the  order- 
clerks  are  sometimes  called  auditors,  or  again,  book- 
keepers. 

Paved  like  the  corridor,  and  hung  with  a  shabby 
paper,  the  first  room,  where  the  servant  is  stationed, 
is  furnished  with  a  stove,  a  large  black  table  with 
inkstand,  pens,  and  paper,  and  benches,  but  no  mats 
on  which  to  wipe  the  public  feet.     The  clerk's   office 
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bej-ond  is  a  large  room,  tolerably  well  lighted,  but  sel- 
dom floored  with  wood.  Wooden  floors  and  fireplaces 
are  commonl}-  kept  sacred  to  heads  of  bureaus  and 
divisions ;  and  so  are  closets,  wardrobes,  mahogany 
tables,  sofas  and  armchaiis  covered  with  red  or  green 
morocco,  silk  curtains,  and  other  articles  of  adminis- 
trative luxury.  The  clerk's  office  contents  itself  with 
a  stove,  the  pipe  of  which  goes  into  the  chimney,  if 
there  be  a  chimnej-.  The  wall  paper  is  plain  and  all 
of  one  color,  usually'  green  or  brown.  The  tables  are 
of  black  wood.  The  private  characteristics  of  the 
several  clerks  often  crop  out  in  their  method  of  set- 
tling themselves  at  their  desks,  —  the  chill}-  one  has 
a  wooden  footstool  under  his  feet ;  the  man  with  a 
bilious  temperament  has  a  metal  mat ;  the  lymphatic 
being  who  dreads  draughts  constructs  a  fortification 
of  boxes  as  a  screen.  The  door  of  the  under- head- 
clerk's  office  always  stands  open  so  that  he  may  keep 
an  eye  to  some  extent  on  his  subordinates. 

Perhaps  an  exact  description  of  Monsieur  de  la 
Billardiere's  division  will  suffice  to  give  foreigners  and 
provincials  an  idea  of  the  internal  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  a  government  office  ;  the  chief  features  of 
which  are  probably  much  the  same  in  the  civil  service 
of  all  European  governments. 

In  the  first  place,  picture  to  yourself  the  man  who  is 
thus  described  in  the  Yearly  Register:  — 
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"  Chief  op  Division.  —  Monsieur  la  baron  Flamet  de  la 
Billardiere  (Athanase-Jean-Frau9ois-Michel)  formerly  pro- 
vost-marshal of  the  department  of  the  Correze,  gentleman  in 
ordinary  of  the  bed-chamber,  president  of  the  college  of  the 
department  of  the  Dordogne,  officer  of  the  Legion  of  honor, 
knight  of  Saint  Louis  and  of  the  foreign  orders  of  Christ, 
Isabella,  Saint  Wladimir,  etc.,  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Gers,  and  other  learned  bodies,  vice-president  of  the  Society 
of  Belles-lettres,  member  of  the  Association  of  Saint-Joseph 
and  of  the  Society  of  Prisons,  one  of  the  mayors  of  Paris, 
etc." 

The  personage  who  requires  so  much  tj-pographic 
space  was  at  this  time  occup3'ing  an  area  five  feet 
six  in  length  bj-  thirty-six  inches  in  width  in  a  bed, 
his  head  adorned  with  a  cotton  night-cap  tied  on 
by  flame-colored  ribbons ;  attended  hy  Despleins,  the 
King's  surgeon,  and  young  doctor  Bianchon,  flanked  by 
two  old  female  relatives,  surrounded  hy  phials  of  all 
kinds,  bandages,  appliances,  and  various  mortuary  in- 
struments, and  watched  over  by  the  curate  of  Saint-Eoch, 
who  was  advising  him  to  think  of  his  salvation. 

Ln  Billardiere's  division  occupied  the  upper  floor  of 
a  magnificent  mansion,  in  which  the  vast  ofl[icial  ocean 
of  a  ministry  was  contained.  A  wide  landing  separated 
its  two  bureaus,  the  doors  of  which  were  duly  labelled. 
The  private  offices  and  antechambers  of  the  heads  of 
the  two  bureaus,  Monsieur  Eabourdin  and  Monsieur 
Baudoyer,  were  below  on  the  second  floor,  and  beyond 
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that  of  Monsieur  Rabourdin  were  the  antechamber, 
salon,  and  two  offices  of  Monsieur  de  la  Billardiere. 
On  the  first  floor,  divided  in  two  by  an  entresol,  were 
the  living-rooms  and  office  of  Monsieur  Ernest  de  la 
Briere,  an  occult  and  powerful  personage  who  must  be 
described  in  a  few  words,  for  he  well  deserves  a  paren- 
thesis. This  young  man  held,  during  the  whole  time 
that  this  particular  administration  lasted,  the  position  of 
private  secretary  to  the  minister.  His  apartment  was 
connected  hy  a  secret  door  with  the  private  office  of 
his  Excellencj'.  A  private  secretary  is  to  the  minister 
himself  what  des  Lupeaulx  was  to  the  ministry  at  large. 
The  same  difference  existed  between  j'oung  La  Briere 
and  des  Lupeaulx  that  there  is  between  an  aide-de- 
camp and  a  chief  of  staff.  This  ministerial  apprentice 
decamps  when  his  protector  leaves  office,  returning 
sometimes  when  he  returns.  If  the  minister  enjoys 
the  royal  favor  when  he  falls,  or  still  has  parliamentary 
hopes,  he  takes  his  secretary  with  him  into  retirement 
onlj-  to  bring  him  back  on  his  return  ;  otherwise  he 
puts  him  to  grass  in  some  of  the  various  administrative 
pastures,  —  for  instance,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  that 
wayside  refuge  where  private  secretaries  wait  for  the 
storm  to  blow  over.  The  young  man  is  not  precisely 
a  government  official ;  he  is  a  political  character,  how- 
ever ;  and  sometimes  his  politics  are  limited  to  those 
of  one  man.     When  we  think  of  the  number  of  letters 
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it  is  the  private  secretarj-'s  fate  to  open  and  read,  be- 
sides all  his  other  avocations,  it  is  very  evident  that 
under  a  monarchical  government  his  services  would  be 
well  paid  for.  A  drudge  of  this  kind  costs  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  francs  a  3-ear ;  and  he  enjoys,  more- 
over, the  opera-boxes,  the  social  invitations,  and  the  car- 
riages of  the  minister.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  would  be 
thankful  to  be  able  to  pay  lift}'  thousand  a  year  to  one 
of  these  amiable  constitutional  poodles,  so  gentle,  so 
nicely  curled,  so  caressing,  so  docile,  always  spick  and 
span,  —  careful  watch-dogs  besides,  and  faithful  to  a 
degree  !  But  the  private  secretary  is  a  product  of  the 
representative  government  hot-house  ;  he  is  propagated 
and  developed  there,  and  there  only.  Under  a  mon- 
archy you  will  find  none  but  courtiers  and  vassals, 
whereas  under  a  constitutional  government  you  maj'  be 
flattered,  served,  and  adulated  by  free  men.  In  France 
ministers  are  better  off  than  kings  or  women ;  they 
have  some  one  who  thoroughly  understands  them. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  the  private  secretary  is  to  be  pitied 
as  much  as  women  and  white  paper.  They  are  nonenti- 
ties who  are  made  to  bear  all  things.  They  are  allowed 
no  talent  except  hidden  ones,  which  must  be  employed  in 
the  service  of  their  ministers.  A  pubUc  show  of  talent 
would  ruin  them.  The  private  secretary  is  therefore 
an  intimate  friend  in  the  gift  of  government  —  How- 
ever, let  us  return  to  the  bureaus. 
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Three  men-servants  lived  in  peace  in  the  Billardiere 
division,  to  wit :  a  footman  for  the  two  bureaus,  an- 
other for  the  service  of  the  two  chiefs,  and  a  third  for 
the  director  of  the  division  himself.  All  three  were 
lodged,  warmed,  and  clothed  by  the  State,  and  wore  the 
well-known  livery  of  the  State,  blue  coat  with  red  pip- 
ings for  undress,  and  broad  red,  white,  and  blue  braid 
for  great  occasions.  La  Billardiere's  man  had  the  air 
of  a  gentleman-usher,  an  innovation  which  gave  an 
aspect  of  dignity  to  the  division. 

Pillars  of  the  rhinistry,  experts  in  all  manners  and 
customs  bureaucratic,  well-warmed  and  clothed  at  the 
State's  expense,  growing  rich  by  reason  of  their  few 
wants,  these  lackeys  saw  completely  through  the  govern- 
ment officials,  collectivelj'  and  iudividuall}'.  The}*  had 
no  better  way  of  amusing  their  idle  hours  than  hj  ob- 
serving these  personages  and  studj'ing  their  peculiarities. 
They  knew  how  far  to  trust  the  clerks  with  loans  of 
money,  doing  their  various  commissions  with  absolute 
discretion  ;  they  pawned  and  took  out  of  pawn,  bought 
up  bills  when  due,  and  lent  monej-  without  interest,  albeit 
no  clerk  ever  borrowed  of  them  without  returning  a 
"gratification."  These  servants  without  a  master  re- 
ceived a  salary  of  nine  hundred  francs  a  year  ;  new  years' 
gifts  and  "  gratifications  "  brought  their  emoluments  to 
twelve  hundred  francs,  and  thej-  made  almost  as  much 
more  by  serving  breakfasts  to  the  clerks  at  the  office. 
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The  elder  of  these  men,  who  was  also  the  richest, 
waited  upon  the  main  body  of  the  clerks.  He  was  sixty 
years  of  age,  with  white  hair  cropped  short  like  a  brush  ; 
stout,  thickset,  and  apoplectic  about  the  neck,  with  :i 
vulgar  pimpled  face,  graj*  eyes,  and  a  mouth  like  a  fur- 
nace door  ;  such  was  the  profile  portrait  of  Antoine,  the 
oldest  attendant  at  the  ministry.  Ho  had  brought  his 
two  nephews,  Laurent  and  Gabriel,  from  Echelles  in 
Savoie, — one  to  serve  the  heads  of  the  bureaus,  the 
other  the  director  himself.  All  three  came  to  open  the 
offices  and  clean  them,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning ;  at  which  time  thej-  read  the  news- 
papers and  talked  civil  service  politics  from  their  point 
of  view  with  the  servants  of  other  divisions,  exchanging 
the  bureaucratic  gossip.  In  common  with  servants  of 
modern  houses  who  know  their  masters'  private  affairs 
thoroughl}',  they  lived  at  the  ministry  like  spiders  at 
the  centre  of  a  web,  where  the}-  felt  the  slightest  jar  of 
the  fabric. 

On  a  Thursday'  morning,  the  day  after  the  ministerial 
reception  and  Madame  Rabourdin's  evening  part}',  just 
as  Antoine  was  trimming  his  beard  and  his  nephews 
were  assisting  him  in  the  antechamber  of  the  division 
on  the  upper  floor,  they  were  surprised  by  the  unex- 
pected arrival  of  one  of  the  clerks. 

"  That's  Monsieur  Dutocq,"  said  Antoine,  "  I  know 
him  by  that  pickpocket  step  of  his.     He  is  always  mov- 
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ing  round  on  the  si}',  tliat  man.  He  is  on  your  back 
before  3'ou  know  it.  Yesterda}',  contrarj'  to  his  usual 
ways,  he  outstaj-ed  the  last  man  in  the  office ;  such  a 
thing  has  n't  happened  three  times  since  he  has  been  at 
the  ministr}'." 

Here  follows  the  portrait  of  Monsiur  Dutocq,  order- 
clerk  in  the  Eabourdin  bureau  :  Thirty-eight  years  old, 
oblong  face  and  bilious  skin,  grizzled  hair  alwa3'S  cut 
close,  low  forehead,  heavy  ejebrows  meeting  together, 
a  crooked  nose  and  pinched  lips  ;  tall,  the  right  shoulder 
slightly  higher  than  the  left ;  brown  coat,  black  waist- 
coat, silk  cravat,  yellowish  trousers,  black,  woollen 
stockings,  and  shoes  with  flapping  bows  ;  thus  you  be- 
hold him.  ■  Idle  and  incapable,  he  hated  Raboui'din,  — 
naturally  enough,  for  Eabourdin  had  no  vice  to  flatter, 
and  no  bad  or  weak  side  on  which  Dutocq  could  make 
himself  useful.  Far  too  noble  to  injure  .a  clerk,  the  chief 
was  also  too  clear-sighted  to  be  deceived  by  anj-  make- 
believe.  Dutocq  kept  his  place  therefore  solely  through 
Rabourdin's  generosity,  and  was  very  certain  that  he 
could  never  be  promoted  if  the  latter  succeeded  La 
Billardiere.  Though  he  knew  himself  incapable  of  im- 
portant work,  Dutocq  was  well  aware  that  in  a  govern- 
ment office  incapacity  is  no  hindrance  to  advancement : 
La  Billardiere's  own  appointment  over  the  head  of  so 
capable  a  man  as  Eabourdin  had  been  a  striking  and 
fatal  example  of  this.     Wickedness  combined  with  self- 
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interest  works  with  a  power  equivalent  to  that  of  intel- 
lect; evillj'  disposed  and  wholl3'  self-interested,  Dutocq 
had  endeavored  to  strengthen  his  position  by  becoming  a 
spj'in  all  the  offices.  After  1816  he  assumed  a  marlted 
religious  tone,  foreseeing  the  favor  which  the  fools  of 
those  days  would  bestow  on  those  they  indiscrimhiatel}' 
called  Jesuits.  Belonging  to  that  fraternitj'  in  spirit, 
though  not  admitted  to  its  rites,  Dutocq  went  from  bu- 
reau to  bureau,  sounded  consciences  hj  recounting  im- 
moral jests,  and  then  reported  and  paraphrased  results 
to  des  Lupeaulx ;  the  latter  thus  learned  all  the  trivial 
events  of  the  ministry,  and  often  surprised  the  minister 
bj'  his  consummate  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on. 
He  tolerated  Dutocq  iinder  the  idea  that  circumstances 
might  some  da}'  make  him  useful,  were  it  only  to  get 
him  or  some  distinguished  friend  of  his  out  of  a  scrape 
by  a  disgraceful  marriage.  Tlie  two  understood  each 
other  well.  Dutocq  had  succeeded  Monsieur  Poiret  the 
elder,  who  had  retired  in  ISH,  and  now  lived  in  the 
pension  Vauquer  in  the  Latin  quarter.  Dntocq  himself 
lived  in  a  pension  in  the  rue  de  Beaune,  and  spent  his 
evenings  in  tlie  Palais-Eoyal,  sometimes  going  to  the 
theatre,  thanks  to  du  Bruel,  who  gave  him  an  author's 
ticket  about  once  a  week.  And  now,  a  word  on  du 
Bruel. 

Though  S^bastien  did  his  work  at  the  office  for  the 
small  compensation  we  have  mentioned,  du  Bruel  was 
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iu  the  habit  of  coming  there  to  advertise  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  under-bead-clerk  and  to  draw  his  salary. 
Ilis  real  work  was  that  of  dramatic  critic  to  a  leading 
ministerial  journal,  in  which  he  also  wrote  articles  in- 
spired 'by  the  ministers,  —  a  very  well  understood, 
clearly  defined,  and  quite  unassailable  position.  Du 
Bruel  was  not  lacking  in  those  diplomatic  little  tricks 
which  go  so  far  to  conciliate  general  good-will.  He 
sent  Madame  Rabourdiu  an  opera-box  for  a  first  rep- 
resentation, took  her  there  in  a  carriage  and  brought 
her  back,  —  an  attention  which  evidentlj'  pleased  her. 
Rabourdin,  who  was  never  exacting  with  his  subordi- 
nates allowed  du  Bruel  to  go  off  to  rehearsals,  come  to 
the  office  at  his  own  hours,  and  work  at  his  vaudevilles 
when  there.  Monsieur  le  Dae  de  Chaulieu,  the  minis- 
ter, knew  that  du  Bruel  was  writing  a  novel  which  was 
to  be  dedicated  to  himself  Dressed  with  the  careless 
ease  of  a  theatre  man,  du  Bruel  wore,  in  the  morning, 
trousers  strapped  under  his  feet,  shoes  with  gaiters,  a 
waistcoat  evidently  vamped  over,  an  olive  surtout,  and 
a  black  cravat.  At  night  he  played  the  gentleman  in 
elegant  clothes.  He  lived,  for  good  reasons,  in  the 
same  house  as  Florine,  an  actress  for  whom  he  wrote 
plays.  Du  Bruel,  or  to  give  him  his  pen  name,  Cursy, 
was  working  just  now  at  a  piece  in  five  acts  for  the 
Frangais.  Sebastien  was  devoted  to  the  author,  —  who 
occasionally  gave  him  tickets  to  the  pit,  —  and  applauded 
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his  pieces  at  the  parts  which  du  Bruel  told  him  were  of 
doubtful  interest,  with  all  the  faith  and  enthusiasm  of 
his  years.  In  fact,  the  youth  looked  upon  the  play- 
wright as  a  great  author,  and  it  was  to  Sc'bastien  that 
du  Bruel  said,  the  day  after  a  first  representation  of  a 
vaudeville  produced,  like  all  vaudevilles,  by  three  col- 
laborators, "The  audience  preferred  the  scenes  written 
bj'  two." 

"  Whj-  don't  j'ou  write  alone?"  asked  S^bastien, 
naively. 

There  were  good  reasons  why  du  Bruel  did  not  write 
alone.  He  was  the  third  of  an  author.  A  dramatic 
writer,  as  few  people  know,  is  made  up  of  three  indi- 
viduals :  first,  the  man  with  brains  who  invents  the  sub- 
ject and  maps  out  the  structure,  or  scenario.,  of  the  vau- 
deville ;  second,  the  plodder,  who  works  the  piece  into 
shape  ;  and  third,  the  toucher-up,  who  sets  the  songs  to 
music,  arranges  the  chorus  and  concerted  pieces  and 
fits  them  into  their  right  place,  and  flnall}"  writes  the 
pufl's  and  the  advertisements.  Du  Bruel  was  a  plodder  ; 
at  the  oflBce  he  read  the  newest  books,  extracted  their 
wit,  and  laid  it  by  for  use  in  his  dialogues.  He  was 
liked  by  his  collaborators  on  account  of  his  carefulness  ; 
the  man  with  brains,  sure  of  being  understood,  could 
cross  his  arms  and  feel  that  his  ideas  would  be  well  ren- 
dered. The  clerks  in  the  office  liked  their  companion 
well  enough  to  attend  a  first  performance  of  his  plays 
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in  a  body  and  applaud  them,  for  he  really  deserved  the 
title  of  a  good  fellow.  His  hand  went  readily  to  his 
pocket ;  ices  and  punch  were  bestowed  without  prod- 
ding, and  he  loaned  fifty  francs  without  asking  them 
back.  He  owned  a  country-house  at  Aulnay,  laid  by 
his  money,  and  had,  besides  the  four  thousand  five 
hundred  francs  of  his  salary  under  government,  twelve 
hundred  francs  pension  from  the  civil  list,  and  eight 
hundred  from  the  three  hundred  thousand  francs  fund 
voted  b}-  the  Chambers  for  encouragement  of  the  Arts. 
Add  to  these  diverse  emoluments  nine  thousand  francs 
earned  by  his  quarters,  thirds,  and  halves  of  plaj's-  in 
three  different  theatres  and  you  will  readily  understand 
that  such  a  man  must  be  physically  round,  fat,  and 
comfortable,  with  the  face  of  a  worthy  capitalist.  As 
to  morals,  he  was  the  lover  and  the  beloved  of  Tullia 
and  felt  himself  preferred  in  heart  to  the  brilliant  Due 
de  Rhetore,  the  lover  in  chief. 

Dutocq  had  seen  with  great  uneasiness  what  he  called 
the  liaison  of  des  Lupeaulx  with  Madame  Rabourdin, 
and  his  silent  wrath  on  the  subject  was  accumulating. 
He  had  too  prying  an  eye  not  to  have  guessed  that 
Rabourdin  was  engaged  in  some  great  work  outside  of 
his  official  labors,  and  he  was  provoked  to  feel  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  it,  whereas  that  little  Sebastien 
was,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  the  secret.  Dutocq  was  in- 
timate with  Godard,  under-head-clerk  to  Baudoyer,  and 
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the  high  esteem  in  which  Dutocq  held  Bnudoyer  was 
the  original  cause  of  his  acquaintance  with  Godard  ;  not 
that  Dutocq  was  sincere  even  in  this  ;  but  bj-  praising 
Baudojer  and  saying  nothing  of  Rabourdin  he  satisfied 
his  hatred  after  the  fashion  of  little  minds. 

Joseph  Godard,  a  cousin  of  ^litinl  on  the  mother's 
side,  made  pretensions  to  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle 
Baudoyer,  not  perceiving  that  her  mother  was  laj'ing 
siege  to  Falleix  as  a  son-in-law.  He  brought  little 
gifts  to  the  young  lady,  artificial  flowers,  bonbons 
on  new-year's  day  and  pretty  boxes  for  her  birtliday. 
Twenty-six  years  of  age,  a  worker  working  without 
purpose,  steady  as  a  girl,  monotonous  and  apathetic, 
holding  cafi^s,  cigars,  and  horsemanship  in  detestation, 
going  to  bed  regularl}'  at  ten  o'clock  and  rising  at 
seven,  gifted  with  some  social  talents,  such  as  plaj-ing 
quadrille  music  on  the  flute,  which  .flrst  brought  him 
into  favor  with  the  Saillards  and  the  Baudoyers.  He 
was  moreover  a  fifer  in  the  Xational  Guard,  — to  escape 
his  turn  of  sitting  up  all  night  in  a  barrack-room.  Go- 
dard was  devoted  more  especially  to  natural  history.  He 
made  collections  of  shells  and  minerals,  knew  how  to 
stuff  birds,  kept  a  mass  of  curiosities  bought  for  noth- 
ing in  his  bedroom  ;  took  possession  of  phials  and 
empty  perfume  bottles  for  his  specimens  ;  pinned  but- 
terflies and  beetles  under  glass,  hung  Chinese  parasols 
on  tlie  walls,  together  with  dried  fishskins.     He  lived 
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with  his  sister,  an  avtiflcial-flower  maker,  in  the  rue  de 
Richelieu.  Though  much  admired  by  mammas  this 
model  j'oung  man  was  looked  down  upon  bj-  his  sister's 
shop-girls,  who  had  ti'ied  to  inveigle  him.  Slim  and 
lean,  of  medium  height,  with  dark  circles  round  his 
eyes,  Joseph  Godard  took  little  care  of  his  person  ; 
his  clothes  were  ill-cut,  his  trousers  bagged,  he  wore 
white  stockings  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  a  hat  with  a 
narrow  brim  and  laced  shoes.  He  was  alwaj's  com- 
plaining of  his  digestion.  His  principal  vice  was  a 
mania  for  proposing  rural  parties  during  the  summer 
season,  excursions  to  Montmorenc}-,  picnics  on  the 
grass,  and  visits  to  creameries  on  the  boulevard  du 
Mont-Parnasse.  For  the  last  six  months  Dutocq  had 
taken  to  visiting  Mademoiselle  Godard  from  time  to 
time,  with  certain  views  of  his  own,  hoping  to  discover 
in  her  establishment  some  female  treasure. 

Thus  Baudoyer  had  a  pair  of  henchmen  in  Dutocq  and 
Godard.  Monsieur  Saillard,  too  innocent  to  judge 
rightlj"  of  Dutocq,  was  in  the  habit  of  pa3'ing  him  fre- 
quent little  visits  at  the  office.  Young  La  Billardiere, 
the  director's  son,  placed  as  supernumerary  with  Bau- 
doyer, made  another  member  of  the  clique.  The  clever 
heads  in  the  offices  laughed  much  at  this  alliance  of  in- 
capables.  Bixiou  nicknamed  Baudoyer,  Godard,  and 
Dutocq  a  "Trinity  without  the  Spirit,"  and  little  La 
Billardiere  the  "  Pascal  Lamb." 
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"You  are  earl}-  this  morning,''  said  Antoine  to 
Dutocq,  laughing." 

"  So  are  you,  Antoine,"  answered  Dutocq ;  "  30U  see, 
the  newspapers  do  come  earlier  than  j'ou  let  us  have 
them  at  the  office." 

"  The}-  did  to-daj-,  by  chance,"  replied  Antoine,  not 
disconcerted;  "  thej'  never  come  two  days  together  at 
the  same  hour." 

The  two  nephews  looked  at  each  other  as  if  to  say,  in 
admiration  of  their  uncle,  "  What  cheek  he  has  !  " 

"  Though  I  make  two  sous  by  all  his  breakfasts," 
muttered  Antoine,  as  he  heard  Monsieur  Dutocq  close 
the  office  door,  "  I  'd  give  them  up  to  get  that  man  out 
of  our  division." 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  S^bastien,  you  are  not  the  first  here 
to-da}-,"  said  Antoine,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  to  the 
supernumerarj'. 

"  Who  is  here?  "  asked  the  poor  lad,  turning  pale. 

"  Monsieur  Dutocq,"  answered  Laurent. 

Virgin  natures  have,  beyond  all  others,  the  inex- 
plicable gift  of  second-sight,  the  reason  of  which  lies 
perhaps  in  the  purit}'  of  their  nervous  sj-stems,  which 
are,  as  it  were,  brand-new.  Sebastien  had  long  guessed 
Dutocq's  hatred  to  his  revered  Eabourdin.  So  that 
when  Laurent  uttered  his  name  a  dreadful  presentiment 
took  possession  of  the  lad's  mind,  and  crying  out,  "I 
feared  it !  "  he  flew  like  an  arrow  into  the  corridor. 
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"  There  is  going  to  be  a  row  in  the  division,"  said 
Antoine,  shaking  his  white  head  as  he  put  on  his  livery. 
"It  is  verj'  certain  that  Monsieur  le  baron  is  off  to 
his  account.  Yes,  Madame  Gruget,  the  nurse,  told  me 
he  could  n't  live  through  the  day.  AVhat  a  stir  there  'II 
be  !  oh !  won't  there  !  Go  along,  jou  fellows,  and  see 
if  the  stoves  are  drawing  properl}'.  Heavens  and  earth ! 
our  world  is  coming  down  about  our  ears." 

"  That  poor  j'oung  one,"  said  Laurent,  "had  a  sort 
of  sunstroke  when  he  heard  that  Jesuit  of  a  Dutocq  had 
got  here  before  him." 

"  I  have  told  him  a  dozen  times,  —  for  after  all  one 
ought  to  tell  the  truth  to  an  honest  clerk,  and  what  I 
call  an  honest  clerk  is  one  like  that  little  fellow  who 
gives  us  recta  his  ten  francs  on  new-year's  day,  • —  I 
have  said  to  him  again  and  again  :  The  more  you  work 
the  more  they  '11  make  j'ou  work,  and  they  won't  pi'o- 
mote  you.  He  does  n't  listen  to  me ;  he  tires  himself 
out  staying  here  till  five  o'clock,  an  hour  after  all  the 
others  have  gone.  Folly  !  he  '11  never  get  on  that  way  ! 
The  proof  is  that  not  a  word  has  been  said  about  giving 
him  an  appointment,  though  he  has  been  here  two  j-ears. 
It 's  a  shame  !  it  makes  mj'  blood  boil." 

"  Monsieur  Rabourdin  is  very  fond  of  Monsieur  S^- 
bastien,"  said  Laurent. 

"  But  Monsieur  Rabourdin  is  n't  a  minister,"  retorted 
Antoine  ;  "  it  will  be  a  hot  day  when  that  happens,  and 
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the  hens  will  have  teeth  ;  he  is  too  — but  mum  !  AVhcn 
I  think  that  I  carry  salaries  to  those  humbugs  who  staj- 
awaj-  and  do  as  thej'  please,  while  that  poor  little  La 
Eoche  works  himself  to  death,  I  ask  myself  if  Goil 
ever  thinks  of  the  civil  service.  And  what  do  they  give 
you,  these  pets  of  Monsieur  le  marifchal  and  Monsieur 
le  due?  'Thank  you,  m}-  dear  Antoine,  thank  30U,' 
with  a  gracious  nod  !  Pack  of  sluggards  !  go  to  work, 
or  you'll  bring  another  revolution  about  your  ears. 
Did  n't  see  such  goings-on  under  Monsieur  Robert 
Lindet.  I  know,  for  I  served  my  apprenticeship  under 
Robert  Lindet.  The  clerks  had  to  work  in  his  daj- ! 
You  ought  to  have  seen  how  the}-  scratched  paper  here 
till  midnight ;  why,  the  stoves  went  out  and  nobody  no- 
ticed it.  It  was  all  because  the  guillotine  was  there ! 
now-a-days  the}-  only  mark  'em  when  the}'  come  in  late  I " 

"  Uncle  Antoine,"  said  Gabriel,  "  as  j'ou  are  so 
talkative  this  morning,  just  tell  us  what  3'ou  think  a 
clerk  reall}-  ought  to  be." 

"A  government  clerk,"  replied  Antoine,  gravely,  "is 
a  man  who  sits  in  a  government  office  and  writes. .  But 
there,  there,  what  am  I  talking  about?  Without  the 
clerks,  where  should  we  be,  I  'd  like  to  know  ?  Go  along 
and  look  after  your  stoves  and  mind  you  never  sa}' 
harm  of  a  government  clerk,  you  fellows.  Gabriel,  the 
stove  in  the  large  office  draws  like  the  devil ;  you  must 
turn  the  damper." 
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Antoine  stationed  himself  at  a  corner  of  the  landing 
whence  he  could  see  all  the  officials  as  they  entered  the 
porte-cochere  ;  he  knew  every  one  at  the  ministry,  and 
watched  their  behavior,  observing  narrowly  the  con- 
trasts in  their  dress  and  appearance. 

The  first  to  arrive  after  S^bastien  was  a  clerk  of 
deeds  in  Rabourdin's  ofiice  named  Phellion,  a  respec- 
table family-man.  To  the  influence  of  his  chief  he 
owed  a  half-scholarship  for  each  of  his  two  sons  in  the 
College  Henri  IV. ;  while  his  daughter  was  being  edu- 
cated gratis  at  a  boarding-school  where  his  wife  gave 
music  lessons  and  he  himself  a  course  of  history  and 
one  of  geographj'  in  the  evenings.  He  was  about  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  sergeant-major  of  his  company  in  the 
National  Guard,  very  compassionate  in  feeling  and 
words,  but  wholly  unable  to  give  away  a  penny.  Proud 
of  his  post,  however,  and  satisfied  with  his  lot,  he  ap- 
plied himself  faithfully  to  serve  the  government,  be- 
lieved he  was  useful  to  his  country,  and  boasted  of  his 
indifference  to  polities,  knowing  none  but  those  of  the 
men  in  power.  Monsieur  Eabourdin  pleased  him  highly 
whenever  he  asked  him  to  stay  half  an  hour  longer  to 
finish  a  piece  of  work.  On  such  occasions  he  would  say, 
when  he  reached  home,  "Public  affairs  detained  me; 
when  a  man  belongs  to  the  government  he  is  no  longer 
master  of  himself"  He  compiled  books  of  questions 
and  answers  on  various  studies  for  the  use  of  young 
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ladies  in  boarding-schools.  These  little  "  solid  trea- 
tises,'" as  he  called  them,  were  sold  at  the  University 
librar\'  under  the  name  of  "  Historical  and  Geographi- 
cal Catechisms."  Feeling  himself  in  dut^'  bound  to  offer 
a  copj"  of  each  volume,  bound  in  red  morocco,  to  Ma- 
dame Rabourdin,  he  always  came  in  full  dress  to  present 
them,  —  breeches  and  silk  stockings,  and  shoes  with 
gold  buckles.  Monsieur  Phellion  received  his  friends 
on  Thursday  evenings,  on  which  occasions  the  company 
played  bouUlote,  at  five  sous  a  game,  and  were  regaled 
with  cakes  and  beer.  He  had  never  yet  dared  to  invite 
ilonsieur  Rabourdin  to  honor  him  with  his  presence, 
thmuih  he  would  have  regarded  such  an  event  as  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  life.  He  said  if  he  could 
leave  one  of  his  sons  following  in  the  steps  of  Mon- 
sieur Rabourdin  he  should  die  the  happiest  father  in 
the  world. 

One  of  his  greatest  pleasures  was  to  explore  the  envi- 
rons of  Paris,  which  he  did  with  a  map.  He  knew 
e\ery  inch  of  Arcueil,  Bievre,  Fontena3'-aux-Roses,  and 
Aulnay,  so  famous  as  the  resort  of  great  writers,  and 
hoped  in  time  to  know  the  whole  western  side  of  the 
countrj-  around  Paris.  He  intended  to  put  his  eldest 
son  into  a  government  office  and  his  second  into  the 
Ecole  Poljtechnique.  He  often  said  to  the  elder, 
"  When  j'ou  have  the  honor  to  be  a  government  clerk  ; " 
though  he  suspected  him  of  a  preference  for  the  exact 
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sciences  and  did  his  best  to  repress  it,  mentally  resolv- 
ing to  abandon  the  lad  to  his  own  devices  if  he  per- 
sisted. When  Eabourdin  sent  for  him  to  come  down 
and  receive  instructions  about  some  particular  piece  of 
work,  Phellion  gave  all  his  mind  to  it,  —  listening  to 
every  word  the  chief  said,  as  a  dilettante  listens  to  an 
air  at  the  Opera.  Silent  in  the  ofBce,  with  his  feet  in 
the  air  resting  on  a  wooden  desk,  and  never  moving 
them,  he  studied  his  task  conscientiously.  His  official 
letters  were  written  with  the  utmost  gravity,  and  trans- 
mitted the  commands  of  the  minister  in  solemn  phrases. 
Monsieur  Phellion's  face  was  that  of  a  pensive  ram, 
with  little  color  and  pitted  bj-  the  small-pox ;  the  lips 
were  thick  and  the  lower  one  pendent ;  the  eyes  light- 
blue,  and  his  figure  above  the  common  height.  Neat  and 
clean  as  a  master  of  history  and  geography  in  a  young 
ladies'  school  ought  to  be,  he  wore  fine  linen,  a  pleated 
shirt-frill,  a  black  cashmere  waistcoat,  left  open  and 
showing  a  pair  of  braces  embroidered  by  his  daughter, 
a  diamond  in  the  bosom  of  his  shirt,  a  black  coat,  and 
blue  trousers.  In  winter  he  added  a  nut-colored  box- 
coat  with  three  capes,  and  carried  a  loaded  stick,  neces- 
sitated, he  said,  by  the  profound  solitude  of  the  quarter 
in  which  he  lived.  He  had  given  up  taking  snuff,  and 
referred  to  this  reform  as  a  striking  example  of  the 
empire  a  man  could  exercise  over  himself.  Monsieur 
Phellion  came  slowly  up  the  stairs,  for  he  was  afraid  of 
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asthma,   having  what  he  called  an   "  adipose   chest." 
He  saluted  Antoine  with  dignity. 

The  next  to  follow  was  a  cop5nng-clerk,  who  pre- 
sented a  strange  contrast  to  the  virtuous  Phellion. 
Vimeux  was  a  young  man  of  twentj'-five,  with  a  salary 
of  fifteen  hundred  francs,  well-made  and  graceful,  with 
a  romantic  face,  and  eyes,  hair,  beard,  and  eyebrows 
as  black  as  jet,  fine  teeth,  charming  hands,  and  wear- 
ing a  moustache  so  carefuU3-  trimmed  that  he  seemed 
to  have  made  it  the  business  and  occupation  of  his 
life.  Vimeux  had  such  aptitude  for  work  that  he  de- 
spatched it  much  quicker  than  an^'  of  the  other  clerks. 
'■  He  has  a  gift,  that  J'oung  man!"  Phellion  said  of 
him  when  he  saw  him  cross  his  legs  and  have  nothing 
to  do  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  having  got  through  his 
appointed  task  ;  '•  and  see  what  a  little  dandy  he  is  1  " 
Vimeux  breakfasted  on  a  roll  and  a  glass  of  water,  dined 
for  twenty  sous  at  Katcomb's.  and  lodged  in  a  furnished 
room,  for  which  he  paid  twelve  francs  a  month.  His 
happiness,  his  sole  pleasure  in  life,  was  dress.  He 
ruined  himself  in  miraculous  waistcoats,  in  trousers  that 
were  tight,  half-tight,  pleated,  or  embroidered  :  in  su- 
perfine boots,  well-made  coats  which  outlined  his  ele- 
gant figure ;  in  bewitching  collars,  spotless  gloves,  and 
immaculate  hats.  A  ring  with  a  coat  of  arms  adorned 
his  hand,  outside  his  glove,  from  which  dangled  a 
handsome   cane ;    with   these    accessories   he   endeav- 
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ored  to  assume  the  air  and  manner  of  a  wealthy 
j'oung  man.  After  the  office  closed  he  appeared  in 
the  great  walk  of  the  Tuileries,  with  a  tooth-pick  in 
his  mouth,  as  though  he  were  a  millionnaire  who  had 
just  dined.  Always  on  the  lookout  for  a  woman,  —  an 
Englishwoman,  a  foreigner  of  some  kind,  or  a  widow,  — 
who  might  fall  in  love  with  him,  he  practised  the  art 
of  twirling  his  cane  and  of  flinging  the  sort  of  glance 
which  Bixiou  told  him  was  American.  He  smiled  to 
show  his  fine  teeth ;  he  wore  no  socks  under  his 
boots,  but  he  had  his  hair  curled  ever}-  daj-.  Vimeux 
was  prepared,  in  accordance  with  fixed  principles,  to 
marry  a  hunch-back  with  six  thousand  a  year,  or  a 
woman  of  forty-five  at  eight  thousand,  or  an  English- 
woman for  half  that  sum.  Phellion,  who  delighted  in 
his  neat  hand-writing,  and  was  full  of  compassion  for 
the  fellow,  read  him  lectures  on  the  duty  of  giving 
lessons  in  penmanship,  —  an  honorable  career,  he  said, 
which  would  ameliorate  existence  and  even  render  it 
agreeable ;  he  promised  him  a  situation  in  a  young 
ladies'  boarding-school.  But  Vimeux's  head  was  so 
full  of  his  own  idea  that  no  human  being  could  pre- 
vent him  from  having  faith  in  his  star.  He  continued 
to  lay  himself  out,  like  a  salmon  at  a  fishmonger's,  in 
spite  of  his  empty  stomach  and  the  fact  that  he  had 
fruitlessly  exhibited  his  enormous  moustachios  and  his 
fine  clothes  for  over  three  years.     As  he  owed  Antoine 
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more  than  thirty  francs  for  his  breakfasts,  he  lowered 
his  eyes  every  time  he  passed  liim ;  and  yet  he 
never  failed  at  middaj-  to  ask  the  man  to  buy  him 
a  roll. 

After  trying  to  get  a  few  reasonable  ideas  into  this 
foolish  head,  Eabourdin  had  finallj-  given  up  the  at- 
tempt as  hopeless.  Adolphe  (his  name  was  Adolphe) 
liad  lately  economized  on  dinners  and  lived  entirel}' 
on  bread  and  water,  to  buy  a  pair  of  spurs  and  a 
riding-whip.  Jokes  at  the  expense  of  this  starving 
Amadis  were  made  onl^-  in  the  spirit  of  mischievous 
fun  which  creates  vaudevilles,  for  he  was  really  a 
kind-hearted  fellow  and  a  good  comrade,  who  harmed 
no  one  but  himself.  A  standing  joke  in  the  two  bu- 
reaus was  the  question  whether  he  wore  corsets,  and 
bets  depended  on  it.  Vimeux  was  originally  ap- 
pointed to  Baudoyer's  bureau,  but  he  manoeuvred  to 
get  himself  transferred  to  Eabourdiu's,  on  account  of 
Baudoj-er's  extreme  severity  in  relation  to  what  were 
called  "the  English,"  —  a  name  given  by  the  govern- 
ment clerks  to  their  creditors.  "English  day"  means 
the  daj'  on  which  the  government  offices  are  thrown 
open  to  the  public.  Certain  then  of  finding  their  delin- 
quent debtors,  the  creditors  swarm  in  and  torment 
them,  asking  when  they  intend  to  paj',  and  threaten- 
ing to  attach  their  salaries.  The  implacable  Bau- 
doyer  compelled  the  clerks  to  remain  at  their  desks 
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and  endure  this  torture.  "  It  was  their  place  not  to 
make  debts,"  he  said  ;  and  he  considered  his  severitj- 
as  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  public  weal.  Ea- 
bourdin,  on  the  contrary,  protected  the  clerks  against 
their  creditors,  and  turned  the  latter  away,  saying 
that  the  government  bureaus  were  open  for  pubhc 
business,  not  private.  Much  ridicule  pursued  Vimeux 
in  both  bureaus  when  the  clank  of  his  spurs  re- 
sounded in  the  corridors  and  on  the  staircases.  The 
wag  of  the  ministry,  Bixiou,  sent  round  a.  paper,  headed 
by  a  caricature  of  his  victim  on  a  pasteboard  horse, 
asking  for  subscriptions  to  buy  him  a  li^e  chai^er. 
Monsieur  Baudoyer  was  down  for  a  bale  of  hay 
taken  from  his  own  forage  allowance,  and  each  of  the 
clerks  wrote  his  little  epigram  ;  Vimeux  himself,  good- 
natured  fellow  that  he  was,  subscribed  under  the 
name  of  "  Miss  Fairfax." 

Handsome  clerks  of  the  Vimeux  style  have  thek 
salaries  on  which  to  live,  and  their  good  looks  by 
which  to  make  their  fortune.  Devoted  to  masked 
balls  during  the  carnival,  they  seek  their  luck  there, 
though  it  often  escapes  them.  Many  end  the  wear}- 
round  by  marrying  milliners,  or  old  women,  —  some- 
times, however,  young  ones  who  are  charmed  with 
their  handsome  persons,  and  with  whom  they  set  up 
a  romance  illustrated  with  stupid  love  letters,  which, 
nevertheless,  seem  to  answer  their  purpose. 
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Bixiou  (pronounce  it  Bisiou)  was  a  draughtsman, 
who  ridiculed  Dutocq  as  readilj-  as  he  did  Rabourdin, 
whom  he  nicknamed  "  the  virtuous  woman."  With- 
out doubt  the  cleverest  man  iu  the  division  or  even 
at  the  ministrj'  (but  clever  after  the  fashion  of  a 
monke3',  without  aim  or  sequence),  Bixiou  was  so  es- 
sentially useful  to  Baudoyer  and  Godard  that  thej' 
upheld  and  protected  him  in  spite  of  his  misconduct ; 
for  he  did  their  work  when  the3'  were  incapable  of  doing 
it  for  themselves.  Bixiou  wanted  either  Godard's  oi 
du  Bruel's  place  as  under-head-clerk,  but  his  conduct 
interfered  with  his  promotion.  Sometimes  he  sneered 
at  the  public  service  ;  this  was  usually  after  he  had  made 
some  happy  hit,  such  as  the  publication  of  portraits 
in  the  famous  Fualdes  case  (for  which  he  drew  faces 
hap-hnz;ud),  or  his  sketch  of  the  debate  on  the  C'as- 
taing  affair.  At  other  times,  when  possessed  with  a 
desire  to  get  on,  he  realh-  applied  himself  to  work, 
though  he  would  soon  leave  off  to  write  a  vaudeville, 
which  was  never  finished.  A  thorough  egoist,  a 
spendthrift  and  a  miser  in  one,  —  that  is  to  say, 
spending  his  money  solelj'  on  himself,  —  sharp,  ag- 
gressive, and  indiscreet,  he  did  mischief  for  mischiefs 
sake  ;  above  all,  he  attacked  the  weak,  respected  noth- 
ing and  believed  in  nothing,  neither  in  France,  nor  in 
God,  nor  in  art,  nor  in  the  Greeks,  nor  in  the  Turks, 
nor  in  the  monarch^',  —  insulting  and  disparaging  every- 
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thing  that  he  could  not  comprehend.  He  was  the 
first  to  paint  a  blacli  cap  on  Charles  X.'s  head  on  the 
flve-franc  coins.  He  mimicked  Dr.  Gall  when  lec- 
turing, till  he  made  the  most  starched  of  diplomatists 
burst  their  buttons.  Famous  for  his  practical  jokes, 
he  varied  them  with  such  elaborate  care  that  he  always 
obtained  a  victim.  His  great  secret  in  this  was  the 
power  of  guessing  the  inmost  wishes  of  others  ;  he  knew 
the  waj-  to  manj-  a  castle  in  the  air,  to  the  dreams  about 
which  a  man  may  be  fooled  because  he  wants  to  be ; 
and  he  made  such  men  sit  to  him  for  hours. 

Thus  it  happened  that  this  close  observer,  who  could 
display  unrivalled  tact  in  developing  a  joke  or  driv- 
ing home  a  sarcasm,  was  unable  to  use  the  same  power 
to  make  men  further  his  fortunes  and  promote  him. 
The  person  he  most  liked  to  annoy  was  j'oung  La 
Billardiere,  his  nightmare,  his  detestation,  whom  he  was 
nevertheless  constantly  wheedling  so  as  the  better  to 
torment  him  on  his  weakest  side.     He  wrote  him  love 

letters  signed  "Comtesse  de  M "  or  "  Marquise  de 

B "  ;  took  him  to  the  Opera  on  gala  days  and  pre- 
sented him  to  some  grisette  under  the  clock,  after  call- 
ing everybody's  attention  to  the  young  fool.  He  allied 
himself  with  Dutocq  (whom  he  regarded  as  a  solemn 
juggler)  in  his  hatred  to  Rabourdin  and  his  praise  of 
Baudoyer,  and  did  his  best  to  support  him.  Jean- Jacques 
Bixiou  was  the  grandson  of  a  Parisian  grocei'.     His 
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father,  who  died  a  colonel,  left  him  to  the  care  of  his 
grandmother,  who  married  her  head-clerk,  named  Des- 
coings,  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  and  died 
in  1822.  Finding  himself  without  prospects  on  leaving 
college,  he  attempted  painting,  but  in  spite  of  his  in- 
timacy with  Joseph  Bridau,  his  life-long  friend,  he 
abandoned  art  to  take  up  caricature,  vignette  design- 
ing, and  drawing  for  books,  which  twentj-  years  later 
went  b}-  the  name  of  •'  illustration."  The  influence  of 
the  Dues  de  Maufrigneuse  and  de  Ehe'tore,  whom  he 
knew  in  the  society'  of  actresses,  procured  him  his  em- 
plo3'ment  under  government  in  1819.  On  good  terms 
with  des  Lupeaulx,  with  whom  in  society  he  stood  on 
an  equalitj',  and  intimate  with  du  Bruel,  he  was  a  liv- 
ing proof  of  Rabourdin's  theorj-  as  to  the  steadj-  de- 
terioration of  the  administrative  hierarchy  in  Paris 
through  the  personal  importance  which  a  government 
official  maj'  acquire  outside  of  a  government  office. 
Short  in  stature  but  well-formed,  with  a  delicate  face 
remarkable  for  its  vague  likeness  to  Napoleon's,  thin 
lips,  a  straight  chin,  chestnut  whiskers,  twent3'-seven 
years  old,  fair-skinned,  with  a  piercing  voice  and 
sparkling  eye,  —  such  was  Bixiou  ;  a  man,  all  sense 
and  all  wit,  who  abandoned  himself  to  a  mad  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  of  everj'  description,  which  threw 
him  into  a  constant  round  of  dissipation.  Hunter  of 
grisettes.  smoker,  jester,  diner-out  and  frequenter  of 
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supper-parties,  always  tuned  to  the  highest  pitch, 
shining  equally  in  the  greenroom  and  at  the  balls  given 
among  the  grisettes  of  the  Allee  des  Veuves,  he  \Yas 
just  as  sarprisingl3-  entertaining  at  table  as  at  a  picnic, 
as  gay  and  lively  at  midnight  on  the  streets  as  in  the 
morning  when  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  yet  at  heart 
gloomy  and  melancholy,  like  most  of  the  great  comic 
players. 

Launched  into  the  world  of  actors  and  actresses, 
writers,  artists,  and  certain  women  of  uncertain  means, 
he  lived  well,  went  to  the  theatres  without  paying, 
gambled  at  Frascati,  and  often  won.  Artist  by  na- 
ture and  really  profound,  though  by  flashes  only,  he 
swayed  to  and  fro  in  life  like  a  swing,  without  think- 
ing or  caring  of  a  time  when  the  cord  would  break. 
The  liveliness  of  his  wit  and  the  prodigal  flow  of  his 
ideas  made  him  acceptable  to  all  persons  who  took 
plea'sure  in  the  lights  of  intellect ;  but  none  of  his 
friends  liked  him.  Incapable  of  checking  a  witt^'  say- 
ing, he  would  scarify  his  two  neighbors  before  a  dinner 
was  half  over.  In  spite  of  his  skin-deep  gayety,  a 
secret  dissatisfaction  with  his  social  position  could  be 
detected  in  his  speech  ;  he  aspired  to  something  better, 
but  the  fatal  demon  hiding  in  his  wit  hindered  him 
from  acquiring  the  gravity  which  imposes  on  fools. 
He  lived  on  the  second  floor  of  a  house  in  the  rue  de 
Ponthieu,  where  he  had  three  rooms  delivered  over  to 
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the  untidiness  of  a  bachelor's  establishment,  in  fact,  a 
regular  bivouac.  He  often  talked  of  leaving  France  and 
seeking  his  fortune  in  America.  No  wizard  could  fore- 
tell the  future  of  this  j'oung  man  in  whom  all  talents 
were  incomplete  ;  who  was  incapable  of  perseverance, 
intoxicated  with  pleasure,  and  who  acted  on  the  belief 
that  the  world  ended  on  the  morrow. 

In  the  matter  of  dress  Bixiou  had  the  merit  of  never 
being  ridiculous ;  he  was  perhaps  the  only  official  of 
the  ministry  whose  dress  did  not  lead  outsiders  to  say, 
' '  That  man  is  a  government  clerk  !  "  He  wore  elegant 
boots  with  black  trousers  strapped  under  them,  a  fancj' 
waistcoat,  a  becoming  blue  coat,  collars  that  were  the 
never-ending  gift  of  grisettes,  one  of  Bandoni's  hats, 
and  a  pair  of  dark-colored  kid  gloves.  His  walk  and 
bearing,  cavalier  and  simple  both,  were  not  without 
grace.  He  knew  all  this,  and  when  des  Lupeaulx 
summoned  him  for  a  piece  of  impertinence  said  and 
done  about  Monsieur  de  la  Billardiere  and  threatened 
him  with  dismissal,  BLxiou  replied,  "  You  will  take  me 
back  because  m}-  clothes  do  credit  to  the  ministry  ; " 
and  des  Lupeaulx,  unable  to  keep  from  'laughing,  let 
the  matter  pass.  The  most  harmless  of  Bixiou's  jokes 
perpetrated  among  the  clerks  was  the  one  he  played 
off  upon  Godard,  presenting  him  with  a  butterfl}'  just 
brought  from  China,  which  the  worthy  man  keeps  in  his 
collection   and  exhibits  to  this  day,  blissfully  uncon- 
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scious  that  it  is  only  painted  paper.  Bixiou  had  the 
patience  to  work  up  the  little  masterpiece  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  hoaxing  his  superior.  . 

The  devil   always    puts    a    martj'r   near   a   Bixiou. 
Baudo3-er's  bureau  held  the  martjr,  a  poor   copying- 
clerk  twenty-two  years  of  age,  with  a  salary  of  fifteen 
hundred  francs,  named  Auguste-Jean-Fran5ois  Minard. 
Minard  had  married  for  lo\e  the  daughter  of  a  porter, 
an   artificial-flower   maker  employed  by  Mademoiselle 
Godard.    Zelie  Lorrain,  a  pupil,  in  the  first  place,  of  the 
Conservatoire,  then  by  turns  a  danseuse,  a  singer,  and 
an  actress,  had  thought  of  doing  as  so  many  of  the  work- 
ing-women do ;  but  the  fear  of  consequences  kept  her 
from  vice.     She  was  floating  undecidedly  along,  when 
Minard  appea-red  upon  the  scene  with  a  definite  pro- 
posal of  marriage.     Zelie  earned  five  hundred  francs  a 
year,  Minard  had  fifteen  hundred.     Believing  that  thej' 
could  live  on  two  thousand,  thej'  married  without  settle- 
ments, and  started  with  the   utmost  economy.     They 
went   to   live,   like   turtle-doves,   near  the  barriere   de 
Courcelles,  in  a  little  apartment  at  three  hundred  francs 
a  j'ear,  with  white  cotton  curtains  to  the  windows,  a 
Scotch  paper  costing  fifteen  sous  a  roll  on  the  walls, 
brick  floors  well  polished,  walnut  furniture  in  the  parlor, 
and  a  tiny  kitchen  that  was  very  clean.     Zelie  nursed 
her  children  herself  when  they  came,  cooked,  made  her 
flowers,  and  kept  the  house.    There  was  something  very 
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touching  in  this  happj-  and  laborious  mediocritj-.     Feel- 
ing that  Minard  truly  loved  her,  Zelie  loved  him.     Love 
begets  love, — ]i,  is  the  abyssus  abyssum  of  the  Bible. 
The  poor  man  left  his  bed  in  the  morning  before  his 
wife  was  up,  that  he  might  fetch  provisions.     He  car- 
ried the  flowers  she  had  finished,  on  his  way  to  the 
bureau,  and  bought  her  materials  on  his  way  back  ; 
then,   while  waiting  for  dinner,   he   stamped   out   her 
leaves,  trimmed  the  twigs,  or  rubbed  her  colors.    Small, 
slim,  and  wiry,  with  crisp  red  hair,  ej'es  of  a  light  yel- 
low, a  skin  of  dazzling  fairness,  though  blotched  with 
red,  the  man  had  a  sturdj'  courage  that  made  no  show. 
He  knew  the  science  of  writing  quite  as  well  as  Vimeux. 
At  the  office  he  kept  in  the  background,  doing  his  al- 
loted  task  with  the  collected  air  of  a  man  who  thinks 
and  suffers.     His  white  e3elashes  and  lack  of  eyebrows 
induced  the  relentless  Bixiou  to  name  him  "  the  white 
rabbit."     Minard  —  the  Rabourdin  of  a  lower  sphere  — 
was  filled  with  the  desire  of  placing  his  Zelie  in  better 
circumstances,  and  his  mind  searched  the  ocean  of  the 
wants  of  luxury  in  hopes  of  finding  an  idea,  of  making 
some   discovery   or    some    improvement   which   would 
bring  him  a  rapid  fortune.     His  apparent  dnlness  was 
reall}'  caused  by  the  continual  tension  of  his  mind  ;  he 
went  over  the  history  of  Cephalic  Oils  and  the  Paste  of 
Sultans,  lucifer  matches  and  portable  gas,  jointed  sock- 
ets for  hydrostatic  lamps, — in  short,  all  the  infinitely 
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little  inventions  of  material  civilization  wliich  pay  so 
well.  He  bore  Bixiou's  jests  as  a  busj'  man  bears  the 
buzzing  of  an  insect ;  be  was  not  even  annoyed  by  them. 
In  spite  of  his  cleverness,  Bixiou  never  perceived  the 
profound  contempt  which  Minard  felt  for  him.  Minard 
never  dreamed  of  quarrelling,  however,  —  regarding 
it  as  a  loss  of  time.  After  a  while  his  composure 
tired  out  his  tormentor.  He  always  breakfasted  with 
his  wife,  and  ate  nothing  at  the  office.  Once  a  month 
he  took  Zelie  to  the  theatre,  with  tickets  bestowed  by 
du  Bruel  or  Bixiou  ;  for  Bixiou  was  capable  of  any- 
thing, even  of  doing  a  kindness.  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Minard  paid  their  visits  in  person  on  New- Year's  day. 
Those  who  saw  them  often  asked  how  it  was  that  a 
woman  could  keep  her  husband  in  good  clothes,  wear 
a  Leghorn  bonnet  with  flowers,  embroidered  muslin 
dresses,  silk  mantles,  prunella  boots,  handsome  flchus, 
a  Chinese  parasol,  and  drive  home  in  a  hackney-coach, 
and  j'et  be  virtuous  ;  while  Madame  CoUeville  and  other 
ladies  of  her  kind  could  scarcely  make  both  ends  meet, 
though  they  had  double  Madame  Minard's  means. 

In  the  two  bureaus  were  two  clerks  so  devoted  to 
each  other  that  their  friendship  became  the  butt  of  all 
the  rest.  He  of  the  bureau  Baudoyer,  named  CoUeville, 
was  chief-clerk,  and  would  have  been  head  of  the  bureau 
long  before  if  the  Eestoration  had  never  happened.  His 
wife  was  as  clever  in  her  wa}'  as  Madame  Rabourdhi  in 
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hers.     Colleville,  who  was  son  of  a  first  violin  at  the 
opera,   fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  celebrated 
clanseuse.     Flavie  Minoret,  one  of  those  capable  and 
charming  Parisian  women  who  know  how  to  make  their 
husbands  happy  and  j-et  preserve  their  own  liberty-, 
made  the  Colleville  home  a  rendezvous  for  all  our  best 
artists  and  orators.    Colleville's  humble  position  under 
government  was  forgotten  there.    Flavie's  conduct  gave 
such  food  for  gossip,  however,  that  Madame  Rabourdin 
had  declined  all  her  invitations.     The  friend  in  Eabour- 
din's  bureau  to  whom  Colleville  was  so  attached  was 
named  Thuillier.     All  who  knew  one  knew  the  other. 
Thuillier,   called    "  the    handsome    Thuillier,"  an   ex- 
Lothario,  led  as  idle  a  life  as  Colleville  led  a  busj'  one. 
Colleville,  government  official  in  the  mornings  and  first 
clarionet  at  the  Opcra-C'omique  at  night,  worked  hard 
to  maintain  his  famih',  though  he  was  not  without  influ- 
ential friends.     He  was  looked  upon  as  a  very  shrewd 
man,  —  all  the  more,  perhaps, -because  he  hid  his  ambi- 
tions under  a  show  of  indifference.    Apparently'  content 
with  his  lot  and  liking  work,  he  found  everj'  one,  even 
the  chiefs,  ready  to  protect  his  brave  career.     During 
the  last  few  weeks  Madame  Colleville  had  made  an  evi- 
dent change  in  the  household,  and  seemed  to  be  taking 
to  pietj'.     This  gave  rise  to  a  vague  report  in  the  bu- 
reaus that  she  thought  of  securing  some  more  powerful 
influence  than  that  of  Fran9ois  Keller,  the  famous  orator, 
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who  had  been"  one  of  her  chief  adorers,  but  who,  so  far, 
had  failed  to  obtain  a  better  place  for  her  husband. 
Flavie  had,  about  this  time  —  and  it  was  one  of  her 
mistakes  —  turned  for  help  to  des  Lupeaulx. 

CoUeville  had  a  passion  for  reading  the  horoscopes 
of  famous  men  in  the  anagram  of  their  names.  He 
passed  whole  months  in  decomposing  and  recomposing 
words  and  fitting  them  to  new  meanings.  Uii,  Corse 
lafinira^"  found  within  the  words  '■^Revolution  Fran- 
caise  ;"  Eh,  c'est  large  nez"  in  "  Charles  Genest,"  an 
abbe  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  whose  huge  nose  is 
recorded  by  Saint-Simon  as  the  delight  of  the  Due  de 
Bourgogne  (the  exigencies  of  this  last  anagram  required 
the  substitution  of  a  s  for  an  s),  —  w  ore  a  never-ending 
marvel  to  CoUeville.  Kaising  the  anagram  to  the  height 
of  a  science,  he  declared  that  the  destinj-  of  every  man 
was  written  in  the  words  or  phrase  given  by  the  trans- 
position of  the  letters  of  his  names  and  titles ;  and  his 
patriotism  struggled  hard  to  suppress  the  fact  —  signal 
evidence  for  his  theory  —  that  in  Horatio  Nelson,  Acwor 
est  fi  Nilo.  Ever  since  the  accession  of  Charles  X.  he 
had  bestowed  much  thought  on  the  king's  anagram. 
Thuillier,  who  was  fond  of  making  puns,  declared  that 
an  anagram  was  nothing  more  than  a  pun  on  letters. 
The  sight  of  CoUeville,  a  man  of  real  feeling,  bound 
almost  indissolubly  to  Thuillier,  the  model  of  an  egoist, 
presented  a  difficult  problem  to   the   mind  of  an  ob- 
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server.  The  clerks  in  the  offices  explained  it  by  saying, 
"  Thuillier  is  rich,  and  the  Colleville  household  costly." 
This  friendship,  however,  now  consolidated  bj'  time,  was 
based  on  feelings  and  on  facts  which  naturally  explained 
it ;  an  account  of  which  may  be  found  elsewhere  (see 
"  Les  Petits  Bourgeois").  "We  may  remark  in  passing 
that  though  Madame  Colleville  was  well  known  in  the 
bureaus,  the  existence  of  Madame  Thuillier  was  almost 
unknown  thei'e.  Colleville,  an  active  man,  burdened 
with  a  family  of  children,  was  fat,  round,  and  jolly, 
whereas  Thuillier  "the  beau  of  the  Empire"  without 
apparent  anxieties  and  always  at  leisure,  was  slender 
and  thin,  with  a  livid  face  and  a  melancholy  air.  "  We 
never  know,"  said  Rabourdin,  epeaking  of  the  two  men, 
'■whether  our  friendships  are  born  of  likeness  or  of 
contrast." 

Unlike  these  Siamese  twins,  two  other  clerks,  Cha- 
zelle  and  Paulmier,  were  forever  squabbling.  One 
smoked,  the  other  took  snuff,  and  the  merits  of  their 
respective  use  of  tobacco  were  the  origin  of  ceaseless 
disputes.  Chazelle's  home,  which  was  tj'rannized  over 
by  a  wife,  furnished  a  subject  of  endless  ridicule  to 
Paulmier ;  whereas  Paulmier,  a  bachelor,  often  half- 
starved  like  Vimeux,  with  ragged  clothes  and  half-con- 
cealed penury  was  a  fruitful  source  of  ridicule  to  Cha- 
zelle.  Both  were  beginning  to  show  a  protuberant 
stomach ;  Chazelle's,  which  was  round  and  projecting. 
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had  the  impertinence,  so  Bixioii  said,  to  enter  the  room 
first;  Paulmier's  corporation  spread  to  right  and  left. 
A  favorite  amusement  with  Bixiou  was  to  measure  them 
quarterly.  The  two  clerks,  hy  dint  of  quarrelling  over 
the  details  of  their  lives,  and  washhig  much  of  their 
dirt}'  linen  at  the  office,  had  obtained  the  disrepute 
which  thej^  merited.  "  Do  you  take  me  for  a  Chazelle?" 
was  a  frequent  saying  that  served  to  end  many  an  an- 
nojing  discussion. 

Monsieur  Poiret  junior,  called  "junior"  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  brother  Monsieur  Poiret  senior  (now  living 
in  the  Maison  Vauquer,  where  Poiret  junior  sometimes 
dined,  intending  to  end  his  daj's  in  the  same  retreat), 
had  spent  thirty  years  in  the  Civil  Service.  Nature 
herself  is  not  so  fixed  and  unvarying  in  her  evolutions  as 
was  Poiret  junior  in  all  the  acts  of  his  daily  life ;  he  al- 
ways laid  his  things  in  precisely  the  same  place,  put  his 
pen  in  the  same  rack,  sat  down  in  his  seat  at  the  same 
hour,  warmed  himself  at  the  stove  at  the  same  moment 
of  the  day.  His  sole  vanity  consisted  in  wearing  an 
infallible  watch,  timed  daily  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville  as  he 
passed  it  on  his  way  to  the  office.  From  six  to  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  he  kept  the  books  of  a  large 
shop  in  the  rue  Saint- Antoine,  and  from  six  to  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  those  of  the  Maison  Camusot,  in 
the  rue  des  Bourdonnais.  He  thus  earned  three  thou- 
sand francs  a  year,  counting  his  salary  from  the  govern- 
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ment.  In  a  few  months  his  term  of  service  -would  be 
up,  when  he  would  retire  on  a  pension ;  he  therefore 
showed  the  utmost  indifference  to  the  political  intrigues 
of  the  bureaus.  Like  his  elder  brother,  to  whom  retire- 
ment from  active  service  had  proved  a  fatal  blow,  he 
would  probabl}'  grow  an  old  man  when  he  could  no 
longer  come  from  his  home  to  the  ministrj',  sit  in 
the  same  chair  and  copj'  a  certain  number  of  pages. 
Poiret's  eyes  were  dim,  his  glance  weak  and  lifeless, 
his  skin  discolored  and  wrinkled,  gray  in  tone  and 
speckled  with  blueish  dots  ;  his  nose  flat,  his  lips  drawn 
inward  to  the  mouth,  where  a  few  defective  teeth  still 
lingered.  His  gray  hair,  flattened  to  the  head  bj'  the 
pressure  of  his  hat,  gave  him  the  look  of  an  ecclesi- 
astic, —  a  resemblance  he  would  scarcely'  have  liked,  for 
he  hated  priests  and  clergj-,  though  he  could  give  no 
reasons  for  his  anti  religious  views.  This  antipathy, 
however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  extremely 
attached  to  whatever  administration  happened  to  be  in 
power.  He  never  buttoned  his  old  green  coat,  even  on 
the  coldest  daj-s,  and  he  alwa3's  wore  shoes  with  ties, 
and  black  trousers. 

No  human  life  was  ever  lived  so  thoroughly  by  rule. 
Poiret  kept  all  his  receipted  bills,  even  the  most  trifling, 
and  aU  his  account-books,  wrapped  in  old  shirts  and  put 
away  according  to  their  respective  years  from  the  time 
of  his  entrance  at  the  ministry.     Eough  copies  of  his 
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letters  were  dated  and  put  away  in  a  box,  ticketed 
"My  Correspondence.''  Ha  dined  at  the  same  restau- 
rant (the  Sucking  Call'  in  the  place  du  Chatelet),  and 
sat  in  the  same  place,  which  the  waiters  kept  for  him. 
He  never  gave  five  minutes  more  time  tO-  the  shop  in 
the  rue  Saint  Antoine  than  justly  belonged  to  it,  and  at 
half-past  eight  precisely  he  reached  the  Cafe  David, 
where  he  breakfasted  and  remained  till  eleven.  There 
he  listened  to  political  discussions,  his  arms  crossed  on 
his  cane,  his  chhi  in  his  right  hand,  never  saying  a 
word.  The  dame  du  comptoir^  the  onl3'  woman  to 
whom  he  ever  spoke  with  pleasure,  was  the  sole  confi- 
dant of  the  little  events  of  his  life,  for  his  seat  was 
close  to  her  counter.  He  plaj'ed  dominoes,  the  only 
game  he  was  capable  of  understanding.  When  his 
partners  did  not  happen  to  be  present,  he  usually  went 
to  sleep  with  his  back  against  the  wainscot,  holding  a 
newspaper  in  his  hand,  the  wooden  file  resting  on  the 
marble  of  his  tabic.  He  was  interested  in  the  buildings 
going  up  in  Paris,  and  spent  his  Sundays  in  walking 
about  to  examine  them.  He  was  often  heard  to  say, 
' '  I  saw  the  Louvre  emerge  from  its  rubbish ;  I  saw 
the  birth  of  the  place  du  Chatelet,  the  quai  aux  Fleurs 
and  the  Markets."  He  and  his  brother,  both  born  at 
Troyes,  were  sent  in  youth  to  serve  their  apprentice- 
ship in  a  government  ofHce.  Their  mother  made  her- 
self notorious  by  misconduct,  and  the  two  brothers  had 
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the  grief  of  hearing  of  her  death  In  the  hospital  at 
Trojes,  althongh  thej'  had  frequently  sent  monej-  tor 
her  support.  This  event  led  them  both  not  oul3'  to 
abjure  marriage,  but  to  feel  a  horroi'  of  children  ;  ill  at 
ease  with  them,  they  feared  them  as  others  fear  mad- 
men, and  watched  them  with  haggard  e3'es. 

Since  the  daj'  when  he  first  came  to  Paris  Poiret 
junior  had  never  gone  outside  the  citj-.  He  began 
at  that  time  to  keep  a  journal  of  his  life,  in  which  he 
noted  down  all  the  striking  events  of  his  day.  Du 
Bruel  told  him  that  Lord  Byron  did  the  same  thing. 
This  likeness  filled  Poiret  junior  with  delight,  and 
led  him  to  buy  the  works  of  Lord  Byron,  translated 
by  Chastopalli,  of  which  he  did  not  understand  a 
word.  At  the  oflfice  he  was  often  seen  in  a  melan- 
choly attitude,  as  though  absorbed  in  thought,  when 
in  fact  he  was  thinking  of  nothing  at  all.  He  did 
not  know  a  single  person  in  the  house  where  he  lived, 
and  alwaj's  carried  the  keys  of  his  apartment  about 
with  him.  On  New- Year's  da}'  he  went  round  and 
left  his  own  cards  on  all  the  clerks  of  the  division. 
Bixiou  took  it  into  his  head  on  one  of  the  hottest  of 
dog-days  to  put  a  laj'er  of  lard  under  the  lining  of 
a  certain  old  hat  which  Poiret  junior  (he  was,  by 
the  bj-e,  fifty-two  years  old)  had  worn  for  the  last 
nine  years.  Bixiou,  win-  had  never  seen  anj'  other 
hat  on  Poiret's  head,  dreamed  of  it  and    declared  he 
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tasted  it  in  his  food;  ho  therefore  resolved,  in  the 
interests  of  his  digestion,  to  relieve  the  bureau  of  the 
sight  of  tliat  amorphous  old  hat.  Poiret  junior  left 
the  office  regularlv  at  four  o'clock.  As  he  walked 
along,  the  sun's  rays  reflected  from  the  pavements 
and  walls  produced  a  tropical  heat ;  he  felt  that  his 
head  was  inundated,  — he,  who  never  perspired  !  Feel- 
ing that  he  was  ill,  or  on  the  point  of  being  so,  in- 
stead of  going  as  usual  to  the  Sucking  Calf  he  went 
home,  drew  out  from  his  desk  the  journal  of  his  life, 
and  recorded  the  fact  in  the  following  manner :  — 

"  To-day,  July  3,  1S23,  overtaken  by  extraordinary  per- 
spiration, a  sign,  perhaps,  of  the  sweating-sickness,  a  malady 
which  prevails  in  Champagne.  I  am  about  to  consult  Doc- 
tor Haudry.  The  disease  first  appeared  as  I  reached  the 
highest  part  of  the  quai  des  l^ooles." 

Suddenl}',  having  taken  off  his  hat,  he  became  aware 
that  the  mysterious  sweat  liad  some  cause  independent 
of  his  own  person.  He  wiped  his  face,  examined  the 
hat,  and  could  find  nothing,  for  he  did  not  venture 
to  take  out  the  lining.  All  this  he  noted  in  his 
journal :  — 

"  Carried  my  hat  to  the  Sieur  Tournan,  hat-maker  in  the 
rue  Saint-Martin,  for  the  reason  that  I  suspect  some  un- 
known cause  for  this  perspiration,  which,  in  that  case,  might 
not  be  perspiration,  but,  possibly,  the  effect  of  something 
lately  added,  or  formerly  -done,  to  my  hat." 
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Monsieur  Tournan  at  once  informed  his  customer 
of  the  presence  of  a  greasy  substance,  obtained  by 
the  trying-out  of  the  fat  of  a  pig  or  a  sow.  The  next 
daj-  Poiret  appeared  at  the  oflflce  with  another  hat, 
lent  by  Monsieur  Tournan  while  a  new  one  was  mak- 
ing ;  but  he  did  not  sleep  that  night  until  he  had 
added  the  following  sentence  to  the  preceding  entries 
in  his  journal :  "It  is  asserted  that  my  hat  contained 
lard,  the  fat  of  a  pig."  * 

This  inexplicable  fact  occupied  the  intellect  of  Poiret 
junior  for  the  space  of  two  weeks  ;  and  he  never  knew 
how  the  phenomenon  was  produced.  The  clerks  told 
him  tales  of  showers  of  frogs,  and  other  dog-day 
wonders,  also  the  startling  fact  that  an  imprint  of 
the  head  of  Napoleon  had  been  found  in  the  root  of 
a  young  elm,  with  other  eccentricities  of  natural  his- 
tory. Vimeux  informed  him  that  one  day  his  hat  — 
his,  Vimeux's  —  had  stained  his  forehead  black,  and 
that  hat-makers  were  in  the  habit  of  using  drugs. 
After  that  Poiret  paid  manj'  visits  to  Monsieur  Tour- 
nan to  inquire  into  his  methods  of  manufacture. 

In  the  Rabourdin  bureau  was  a  clerk  who  plaj'ed 
the  man  of  courage  and  audacitj',  professed  the 
opinions  of  the  Left  centre,  and  rebelled  against  the 
tyrannies  of  Baudoj'cr  as  exercised  upon  what  he 
called  the  unhapp3'  'slaves  of  that  office.  His  name 
was   Fleurj'.     He   boldly  subscribed  to  an  opposition 
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newspapei',  wore  a  gra}-  hat  with  a  broad  brim,  red 
bands  on  his  blue  trousers,  a  blue  waistcoat  with  gilt 
buttons,  and  a  surtout  coat  crossed  over  the  breast 
like  that  of  a  quartermaster  of  gendarmerie.  Though 
unj-ielding  in  his  opinions,  he  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  service,  nil  the  while  predicting  a  fatal 
end  to  a  government  which  persisted  in  upholding  reli- 
gion. He  openly  avowed  his  sympathy  for  Napoleon, 
now  that  the  death  of  that  great  man  put  an  end  to  the 
laws  enacted  against  "the  partisans  of  the  usurper." 
Fleurj',  ex-captain  of  a  regiment  of  the  line  under  the 
Emperor,  a  tall,  dark,  handsome  fellow,  was  now,  in 
addition  to  his  civil-service  post,  box-keeper  at  the 
Cirque-Olympique.  Bixiou  never  ventured  on  torment- 
ing Fleury,  for  the  rough  trooper,  who  was  a  good 
shot  and  clever  at  fencing,  seemed  quite  capable  of 
extreme  brutalitj'  if  provoked.  An  ardent  subscriber 
to  "  Victoires  et  Conquetes,"  Fleurj-  nevertheless  re- 
fused to  pay  his  subscription,  though  he  kept  and 
read  the  copies,  alleging  that  they  exceeded  the  num- 
ber proposed  in  the  prospectus.  He  adored  Monsieur 
Eabourdin,  who  had  saved  him  from  dismissal,  and 
was  even  heard  to  say  that  if  any  misfortune  hap- 
pened to  the  chief  through  anybody's  fault  he  would 
kill  that  person.  Dutocq  meanly  courted  Fleury  be- 
cause he  feared  him.  Fleury,  crippled  with  debt, 
pla^'ed  many  a  trick  on  his  creditors.     Expert  in  legal 
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matters,  he  never  signed  a  promissorj-  note ;  and  had 
prudently  attached  his  own  salarj"  under  the  names 
of  fictitious  creditors,  so  that  he  was  able  to  draw 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  himself.  He  played  ecarte,  was 
the  life  of  evening  parties,  tossed  off  glasses  of  cham- 
pagne without  wetting  his  lips,  and  knew  all  the  songs 
of  Beranger  by  heart.  He  was  proud  of  his  full, 
sonorous  voice.  His  three  great  admirations  were 
Xapoleon,  Bolivar,  and  Beranger.  F03',  Lafltte,  and 
Casimir  Delavigne  he  only  esteemed.  Fleury,  as  you 
will  have  guessed  already,  was  a  Southerner,  destined, 
no  doubt,  to  become  the  responsible  editor  of  a  liberal 
journal. 

Desroys,  the  mjsterious  clerk  of  the  division,  con- 
sorted with  no  one,  talked  little,  and  hid  his  private 
life  so  carefully  that  no  one  knew  where  he  lived,  nor 
who  were  his  protectors,  nor  what  were  his  means  of 
subsistence.  Looking  about  them  for  the  causes  of  this 
reserve,  some  of  his  colleagues  thought  him  a  curhonaro, 
others  an  Orleanist ;  there  were  others  again  who  doubted 
whether  to  call  him  a  spy  or  a  man  of  solid  merit.  Des- 
roj's  was,  however,  simpl3'  and  solely  the  son  of  a  "  Con- 
veutinnel,"  who  did  not  vote  the  king's  death.  Cold 
and  prudent  bj-  temperament,  he  had  judged  the  world 
and  ended  bj'  relying  on  no  one  but  himself.  Eepub- 
lican  in  secret,  an  admirer  of  Paul-Louis  Courier  and  a 
friend  of  Michel  Chrestieu,  he  looked  to  time  and  public 
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intelligence  to  bring  about  the  triumph  of  his  opinions 
from  end  to  end  of  I^urope.  He  dreamed  of  a  new 
Germanj'  and  a  new  Ital^'.  His  heart  swelled  with  that 
dull,  collective  love  which  we  must  call  hunianitarianism, 
the  eldest  son  of  deceased  philanthropy,  and  which  is  to 
the  divine  catholic  charity  what  sj'stem  is  to  art,  or 
reasoning  to  deed.  This  conscientious  puritan  of  free- 
dom, this  apostle  of  an  impossible  equalitj-,  regretted 
keenlj'  that  his  poverty  forced  him  to  serve  the  govern- 
ment, and  he  made  various  efforts  to  find  a  place  else- 
where. Tall,  lean,  lankj',  and  solemn  in  appearance, 
like  a  man  who  expects  to  be  called  some  day  to  laj' 
down  his  life  for  a  cause,  he  lived  on  a  page  of  Volney, 
studied  Saint-Just,  and  employed  himself  on  a  vindica- 
tion of  Robespierre,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  successor 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  last  of  the  individuals  belonging  to  these  bu- 
reaus who  merits  a  sketch  here  is  the  little  La  Biliar- 
diere.  Having,  to  his  great  misfortune,  lost  his  mother, 
and  being  under  the  protection  of  the  minister,  safe  there- 
fore from  the  tyrannies  of  Baudoyer,  and  received  in 
all  the  ministerial  salons,  he  was  nevertheless  detested 
)iy  every  one  because  of  his  impertinence  and  conceit. 
The  two  chiefs  were  polite  to  him,  but  the  clerks  held 
him  at  arm's  length  and  prevented  all  companionship 
by  means  of  the  extreme  and  grotesque  politeness 
which  thej'  bestowed   upon  him.     A  pretty  youth  of 
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twent3--two,  tall  and  slender,  with  the  manners  ot 
an  EnglishiTian,  a  dandj-  in  dress,  curled  and  per- 
fumed, gloved  and  booted  in  the  latest  fashion,  and 
twirling  an  ej'eglass,  Benjamin  de  la  Billardiere 
thought  himself  a  charming  fellow  and  possessed  all  the 
\ices  of  the  great  world  with  none  of  its  graces.  He 
was  now  looking  forward  impatiently  to  the  death  of 
his  father,  that  he  might  succeed  to  the  title  of  baron. 
His  cards  were  printed  "  le  Chevalier  de  la  Billar- 
diere "  and  on  the  wall  of  his  office  hung,  in  a  frame, 
his  coat  of  arms  (sable,  two  swords  in  saltire,  on  a 
chief  azure  three  mullets  argent ;  with  the  motto : 
Toujour B  fidele).  Possessed  with  a  mania  for  ta,lking 
heraldry,  he  once  asked  the  young  Vicomte  de  Porten- 
duere  why  his  arms  were  charged  in  a  certain  way, 
and  drew  down  upon  himself  the  happj'  answer,  "  I 
did  not  make  them."  He  talked  of  his  devotion  to 
the  monarchy  and  the  attentions  the  Dauphiue  paid 
him.  He  stood  very  well  with  des  Lupeaulx,  whom  he 
thought  his  friend,  and  thej"  often  breakfasted  together. 
Bixiou  posed  as  his  mentor,  and  hoped  to  rid  the  divi- 
sion and  France  of  the  J'oung  fool  by  tempting  him  to 
excesses,  and  openly  avowed  that  intention. 

Such  were  the  principal  figures  in  La  Billardiere's 
division  of  the  ministry,  where  also  were  other  clerks 
of  less  account,  who  resembled  more  or  less  those 
that  are  represented  here.     It  is  difficult  even  for  au 
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observer  to  decide  from  the  aspect  of  these  strange 
personahties  whether  the  goose-quill  tribe  were  becom- 
ing idiots  from  the  effects  of  their  employment  or  whether 
they  entered  the  service  because  they  were  natural  born 
fools.  Possibly  the  making  of  them  lies  at  the  door  of 
Nature  and  of  the  government  both.  Nature,  to  a  civU- 
service  cleiTi  is,  in  fact,  the  sphere  of  the  oflSce ;  his 
horizon  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  green  boxes ;  to 
him,  atmospheric  changes  are  the  air  of  the  corri- 
dors, the  masculine  exhalations  contained  in  rooms 
without  ventilators,  the  odor  of  paper,  pens,  and  ink ; 
the  soil  be  treads  is  a  tiled  pavement  or  a  wooden 
floor,  strewn  with  a  curious  litter  and  moistened  b}-  the 
attendant's  watering-pot ;  his  sky  is  the  ceiling  toward 
which  he  j'awns ;  his  element  is  dust.  Several  dis- 
tinguished doctors  have  remonstrated  against  the  in- 
fluence of  this  second  nature,  both  savage  and  civilized, 
on  the  moral  being  vegetating  in  those  dreadful  pens 
called  bureaus,  where  the  sun  seldom  penetrates,  where 
thoughts  are  tied  down  to  occupations  like  that  of 
horses  who  turn  a  crank  and  who,  poor  beasts,  yawn 
distressingly  and  die  quicklj'.  Eabourdin  was,  there- 
fore, fully  justified  in  seekmg  to  reform  their  present 
condition,  by  lessening  their  numbers  and  giving  to 
each  a  larger  salary  and  far  heavier  work.  Men  are 
neither  wearied  nor  bored  when  doing   great  things. 

Under  the  present  system  government  loses  fully  four 
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hours  out  of  the  nine  which  the  clerkg  owe  to  the  ser- 
vice, —  hours  wasted,  as  we  shall  see,  in  conversations, 
in  gossip,  in  disputes,  and,  above  all,  in  underhand  in- 
triguing. The  reader  must  have  haunted  the  bureaus 
of  the  ministerial  departments  before  he  can  realize 
how  much  their  petty  and  belittling  life  resembles  that 
of  seminaries.  Wherever  men  live  collectively  this  like- 
ness is  obvious  ;  in  regiments,  in  law-courts,  you  will  find 
the  elements  of  the  school  on  a  smaller  or  larger  scale. 
The  go\'ernment  clerks,  forced  to  be  together  for  nine 
hours  of  the  day,  looked  upon  their  office  as  a  sort  of 
class-room  where  thej-  had  tasks  to  perform,  where  the 
head  of  the  bureau  was  no  other  than  a  schoolmaster, 
and  where  the  gratuities  bestowed  took  the  place  of 
prizes  given  out  tc  proteges,  —  a  place,  moreover,  where 
they  teased  and  hated  each  other,  and  yet  felt  a  certain 
comradeship,  colder  than  that  of  a  regiment,  which  it- 
self is  less  hearty  than  that  of  seminaries.  As  a  man 
advances  in  life  he  grows  more  selfish  ;  egoism  develops, 
and  relaxes  all  the  secondary  bonds  of  affection.  A 
govei'nment  office  is,  in  short,  a  microcosm  of  society, 
with  its  oddities  and  hatreds^  its  envy  and  its  cupidity, 
its  determination  to  push  on,  no  matter  who  goes  under, 
its  frivolous  gossip  which  gives  so  manj'  wounds,  and 
its  perpetual  spying. 
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THE  MACHINE   IN   MOTION. 

At  this  moment  the  division  of  Monsieur  de  la  Bil- 
lardiere  was  in  a  state  of  unusual  excitement,  resulting 
A'erj'  naturall}'  from  the  event  which  was  about  to 
happen ;  for  heads  of  divisions  do  not  die  everj*  day, 
arid  there  is  no  insurance  office  where  the  chances  of 
life  and  death  are  calculated  with  more  sagacity  than  in 
a  government  bureau.  Self-interest  stifles  all  compas- 
sion, as  it  does  in  children,  but  the  government  service 
adds  hypocrisy  to  boot. 

The  clerks  of  the  bureau  Baudoj'er  arrived  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  whereas  those  of  the  bureau 
Rabourdin  seldom  appeared  till  nine,  —  a  circumstance 
which  did  not  prevent  the  work  in  the  latter  office  from 
being  more  rapidlj-  dispatched  than  that  of  the  former. 
Dutocq  had  important  reasons  for  coming  early  on  this 
particular  morning.  The  previous  evening  he  had  fur- 
tively entered  the  little  study  where  S^bastien  was  at 
work,  and  had  seen  him  copying  some  papers  for  Ra- 
bourdin ;  he  concealed  himself  until  he  saw  Sebastien 
leave  the  premises  without  taking  any  papers  away  with 
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him.  Certain,  therefore,  of  finding  the  rather  volumi- 
nous memorandum  which  he  had  seen,  together  with  its 
copy,  in  some  corner  of  the  stud}-,  he  searched  through 
the  boxes  one  after  another  until  he  flnall}-  came  upon 
the  fatal  list.  He  carried  it  in  hot  haste  to  an  auto- 
graph-printing house,  where  he  obtained  two  pressed 
copies  of  the  memorandum,  showing,  of  course,  Rabour- 
din's  own  writing.  Anxious  not  to  arouse  suspicion, 
he  had  gone  very  earlj'  to  the  office  and  replaced  both 
the  memorandum  and  Sebastien's  copy  in  the  box  from 
which  he  had  taken  them.  Sebastien,  who  was  kept  up 
till  after  midnight  at  Madame  Rabourdin's  party,  was, 
in  spite  of  his  desire  to  get  to  the  office  early,  preceded 
hy  the  spirit  of  hatred.  Hatred  lived  in  the  rue  Saint- 
Louis-Saint-Honore,  whereas  love  and  devotion  lived 
far-off  in  the  rue  du  Roi-Dord  in  the  Marais.  This 
slight  dela^'  was  destined  to  affect  Rabourdin's  whole 
career. 

Sebastien  opened  his  box  eagerlj',  found  the  memo- 
randum and  his  own  unfinished  copy  all  in  order,  and 
locked  them  at  once  into  the  desk  as  Rabourdin  had 
directed.  The  mornings  are  dark  in  these  offices 
towards  the  end  of  December,  sometimes  indeed  the 
lamps  are  lit  till  after  ten  o'clock  ;  consequently  Sebas- 
tien did  not  happen  to  notice  the  pressure  of  the  copy- 
ing-machine upon  the  paper.  But  when,  about  half- 
past  nine  o'clock,  Rabourdin  looked  at  his  memorandum 
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he  saw  at  once  the  effects  of  the  copying  process,  and 
all  the  more  readil}'  because  he  was  then  considering 
whether  these  autographic  presses  could  not  be  made  to 
do  the  work  of  eop3'ing  clerks. 

"Did  anj'  one  get  to  the  office  before  you?"  he 
asked. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sebastien,  —  "  Monsieur  Dutocq." 
"  Ah  !  well,  he  was  punctual.  Send  Antoine  to  me." 
Too  noble  to  distress  Sebastien  useless!}*  by  blaming 
him  for  a  misfortune  now  beyond  remedy,  Rabourdin 
said  no  more.  Antoine  came.  Kabourdin  asked  if  any 
clerk  had  remained  at  the  office  after  four  o'clock  the 
previous  evening.  The  man  replied  that  Monsieur 
Dutocq  had  worked  there  later  than  Monsieur  de  la 
Roche,  who  was  usually  the  last  to  leave.  Rabourdin 
dismissed  him  with  a  nod,  and  resumed  the  thread  of 
his  reflections. 

"  Twice  I  have  prevented  his  dismissal,''  he  said  to 
himself,   "  and  this  is  my  reward." 

This  morning  was  to  Rabourdin  like  the  solemn  hour 
in  which  great  commanders  decide  upon  a  battle  and 
weigh  all  chances.  Knowing  the  spirit  of  official  life 
better  than  any  one,  he  well  knew  that  it  would  never 
pardon,  anj'  more  than  a  school  or  the  galleys  or  the 
army  pardon,  what  looked  like  espionage  or  tale-bearing. 
A  man  capable  of  informing  against  his  comrades  is 
disgraced,  dishonored,  despised ;  the  ministers  in  such 
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a  case  would  disavow  their  own  agents.  Nothing  was 
left  to  an  official  so  placed  but  to  send  in  his  resigna- 
tion and  leave  Paris  ;  his  honor  is  permanently  stained  ; 
explanations  are  of  no  avail ;  no  one  will  either  ask  for 
them  or  listen  to  them.  A  minister  may  do  the  same 
thing  and  be  thought  a  great  man,  able  to  choose  the 
right  instruments ;  but  a  mere  subordinate  will  be 
judged  as  a  spj',  no  matter  what  may  be  his  motives. 
While  justly  measuring  the  folly  of  such  judgment, 
Rabourdin  knew  that  it  was  all-powerful ;  and  he  knew, 
too,  that  he  was  crushed.  More  surprised  than  over- 
whelmed, he  now  sought  for  the  best  course  to  follow 
under  the  circumstances  ;  and  with  such  thoughts  in  his 
mind  he  was  necessarilj'  aloof  from  the  excitement 
caused  in  the  division  by  the  death  of  Monsieur  de  la 
Billardiere  ;  in  fact  he  did  not  hear  of  it  until  young  La 
Briere,  who  was  able  to  appreciate  his  sterling  value, 
cnmc  to  tell  him.  About  ten  o'clock,  in  the  bureau 
Baudoyer,  Bixiou  was  relating  the  last  moments  of  the 
life  of  the  director  to  Minard,  Desroj's,  Monsieur 
Godard,  whom  he  had  called  from  his  private  office,  and 
Dutocq.  who  had  rushed  in  with  private  motives  of  his 
own.     Colleville  and  Chazelle  were  absent. 

Bixiou  [standing  with  his  back  to  the  stove  and  hold- 
ing up  the  sole  of  each  boot  alternately  to  dry  at  the 
open  door].  This  morning,  at  half-past  seven,  I  went 
to    inquire    after   our    most    worth}-   and    respectable 
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director,  knight  of  the  order  of  Christ,  et  ca-tera,  et 
cmtera .  Yes,  gentlemen,  last  night  he  was  a  being  with 
twenty  et  cceteras,  to-day  he  is  nothing,  not  even  a 
government  clerk.  I  asked  all  particulars  of  his  nurse. 
She  told  me  that  this  morning  at  five  o'clock  he  became 
uneasy  about  the  roj-al  familj'.  He  asked  for  the  names 
of  all  the  clerks  who  had  called  to  inquire  after  him  ; 
and  then  he  said:  "Fill  my  snuff-box,  give  me  the 
newspaper,  bring  mj-  spectacles,  and  change  my  ribbon 
of  the  Legion  of  honor,  —  it  is  very  dirty."  I  suppose 
3'ou  know  he  always  wore  his  orders  in  bed.  He  was 
fnlly  conscious,  retained  his  senses  and  all  his  usual 
ideas.  But,  presto !  ten  minutes  later  the  water  rose, 
rose,  rose  and  flooded  his  chest ;  he  knew  he  was  dying 
for  he  felt  the  cysts  break.  At  that  fatal  moment  he 
gave  evident  proof  of  his  powerful  mind  and  vast  intel- 
lect. Ah,  we  never  rightly  appreciated  him  !  We  used 
to  laugh  at  him  and  call  him  a  booby  —  did  n't  you. 
Monsieur  Godard? 

GoDARD.  I?  I  always  rated  Monsieur  de  la  Billar- 
diere's  talents  higher  than  the  rest  of  you. 

Bixiou.     You  and  he  could  understand  each  other  ! 

GoDAED.  He  was  n't  a  bad  man  ;  he  never  harmed 
any  one. 

Bixiou.  To  do  harm  you  must  do  something,  and 
he  never  did  anything.  If  it  was  n't  you  who  said  lie 
was  a  dolt,  it  must  have  been  Minard. 
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MiXARD  [shrugging  his  shoulders] .     I ! 

Bixiou.  Well,  then,  it  was  you,  Dutoeq  !  [Dutocq 
made  a  vehement  gesture  of  denial.]  Oh  !  very  good, 
then  it  was  nobodj*.  Ever}-  one  in  this  office  knew 
his  intellect  was  herculean.  Well,  you  were  right. 
He  ended,  as  I  have  said,  like  the  great  man  that 
he  was. 

Desroys  [impatiently].  Praj'  what  did  he  do  that 
was  so  great  ?  he  had  the  weakness  to  confess  himself. 

Bixiou.  Yes,  monsieur,  he  received  the  holy  sac- 
raments. But  do  3'on  know  what  he  did  in  order  to 
receive  them?  He  put  on  his  uniform  as  gentleman-in- 
ordinary  of  the  Bedchamber,  with  all  his  orders,  and 
had  himself  powdered  ;  they  tied  his  queue  (that  poor 
queue  !)  with  a  fresh  ribbon.  Now  I  say  that  nohe 
but  a  man  of  remarkable  character  would  have  his 
queue  tied  .with  a  fresh  ribbon  just  as  he  was  dying. 
There  are  eight  of  us  here,  and  I  don't  believe  one 
among  us  is  capable  of  such  an  act.  But  that 's  not  all ; 
he  said,  —  for  you  know  all  celebrated  men  make  a  dy- 
ing speech  ;  he  said,  —  stop  now,  what  did  he  say  ?  Ah  ! 
he  said,  "I  must  attire  myself  to  meet  the  King  of 
Heaven,  —  I,  who  have  so  often  dressed  in  my  best  for 
audience  with  the  kings  of  earth."  That's  how  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Billardiere  departed  this  life.  He  took 
upon  himself  to  justify  the  saying  of  Pythagoras,  "  No 
man  is  known  until  he  dies." 
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CoLLEAaLLE  [rushiiig  ill].    Gentlemen,  great- news  ! 

All.     We  know  it. 

CoLLEViLLE.  I  defy  jOLi  to  know  it !  I  have  been 
hunting  for  it  ever  since  the  accession  of  His  Majesty 
to  the  thrones  of  France  and  of  Navarre.  Last  night  I 
succeeded  !  but  with  what  .labor  !  Madame  Colleville 
asked  me  what  was  the  matter. 

Ddtocq.  Do  j'ou  think  we  have  time  to  bother  our- 
selves with  j'our  intolerable  anagrams  when  the  worth}' 
Monsieur  de  la  Billardiere  has  just  expired  ? 

Colleville.  That 's  Bixiou's  nonsense  !  I  have  just 
come  from  Monsieur  de  la  Billardiere's ;  he  is  still 
living,  though  thej-  expect  him  to  die  soon.  [Godard, 
indignant  at  the  hoax,  goes  off  grumbling.]  Gentle- 
men !  you  would  never  guess  what  extraordinary 
events  are  revealed  by  the  anagram  of  this  sacra- 
mental sentence  [he  pulls  out  a  paper  and  reads], 
Charles  dix,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu,  roi  de  France  et 
de  Navarre. 

Godard  [re-entering].  Tell  what  it  is  at  once,  and 
don't  keep  people  waiting. 

Colleville  [triumphantly  unfolding  the  rest  of  the 
paper].     Listen ! 

A  H.  V.  il  cedera ; 
De  S.    C.  I.  d.  partira ; 
En  nauf  err  era. 
Decede  a   Gorix. 
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Every  letter  is  there  !  [He  repeats  it. J  A  Henri  cinq 
ceclera  (his  crown  of  course)  ;  de  Saint-  Cloud  partira  ; 
en  nauf  (that's  an  old  French  word  for  skiff,  vessel, 
felucca,  corvette,  anj'thing  j'ou  lilce)  errera  — 

DuTOCQ.  What  a  tissue  of  absurdities  !  How  can 
the  King  cede  his  crown  to  a  Henri  V.,  who,  according 
to  your  nonsense  must  be  his  grandson,  when  Mon- 
seigneur  le  Dauphin  is  living.  Are  j-ou  prophesying 
the  Dauphin's  death? 

Bixiou.  AVhat  's  Gorix,  pray  ?  —  the  name  of  a  cat? 
CoLLEviLLE  [provoked] .  It  is  the  archaeological  and 
lapidarial  abbreviation  of  the  name  of  a  town,  m}- 
good  friend  ;  I  looked  it  out  in  Malte-Brun  :  Goritz, 
in  Latin  Gorixia,  situated  in  Bohemia  or  Hungary, 
or  it  may  be  Austria  — 

BixiOD.  Tyrol,  the  Basque  provinces,  br  South 
America.  Why  don't  3'ou  set  it  all  to  music  and  play 
it  on  the  clarionet? 

GoDAED  [shrugging  his  shoulders  and  departing]. 
What  utter  nonsense ! 

CoLLEViLLE.  Nonsense !  nonsense  indeed !  It  is 
a  pit3'  jou  don't  take  the  trouble  to  study  fatalism,  the 
religion  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

GoDARD  [irritated  at  Colleville's  tone].  Monsieur 
Colleville,  let  me  tell  you  that  Bonaparte  may  perhaps 
be  styled  Emperor  bj-  historians,  but  it  is  extremeh'  out 
of  place  to  refer  to  him  as  such  in  a  government  office. 
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Bixiou  [laughing].  Get  an  anagram  out  of  that,  my 
dear  fellow. 

CoLLEviLLE  [angrily].  Let  me  tell  you  that  if  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  had  studied  the  letters  of  his  name  on 
the  l-ith  of  April,  1814,  he  might  perhaps  be  Emperor 
still. 

Bixiou.     How  do  you  make  that  oat? 

CoLLEviLLE  [solemulyj.  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  — No, 
appear  not  at  Elba  ! 

DoTOCQ.  You  '11  lose  j'our  place  for  talking  such 
nonsense. 

CoLLEViLLE.  If  m}'  place  is  taken  from  me,  Fran- 
9ois  Keller  will  make  it  hot  for  j-our  minister.  [Dead 
silence.]  I  'd  have  you  to  know,  Master  Dutocq,  that 
all  known  anagrams  have  actuall}-  come  to  pass.  Look 
here,  —  you,  j-ourself,  —  don't  yon  marr}-,  for  there's 
"  coqu  "  in  jour'  name. 

Bixiou  [interrupting] .     And  d,  t,  for  de-testable. 

Ddtocq  [without  seeming  angry].  I  don't  care,  as 
long  as  it  is  only  in  my  name.  Why  don't  you  ana- 
grammatize,  or  whate\'er  you  call  it,  Xavitr  Rdbour- 
din^  chefdu  bureau  ? 

CoLLEViLLE.    Bless  you,  so  I  have  ! 

Bixiou  [mending  his  pen].  And  what  did  j-ou  make 
of  it? 

CoLLEViLLE.  It  comes  out  as  follows  :  D'ahord  reva 
Jiureaux,  E-u,  —  (you  catch  the  meaning?  et  cut —  and 
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had)  E-u  Jin  riche ;  which  signifies  that  after  first  be- 
longing to  the  administration,  he  gave  it  up  and  got 
rich  elsewhere.  [Repeats.]  D'abord  reva  bureaux, 
E-uJin  riche. 

DuTOCQ.     That  is  queer  ! 

Bixioc.     Try  Isidore  Baudoj-er. 

CoLLEViLLE  [mysteriouslj'].  I  sha'n't  tell  the  other 
anagrams  to  an}'  one  but  Thuillier. 

Bixiou.  I  '11  bet  j-ou  a  breakfast  that  I  can  tell  that 
one  myself. 

CoLLEViLLE.     And  I  '11  pay  if  you  find  it  out. 

Bixiou.  Then  I  shall  breakfast  at  your  expense ; 
but  you  won't  be  angry,  will  you?  Two  such  geniuses 
as  j'ou  and  I  need  never  conflict.  Isidore  Baudoyer 
anagrams  into  Ris  d'aboyeur  d'oie. 

CoLLEViLLE  [petrified  with  amazement].  You  stole 
it  from  me  ! 

Bixiou  [with  dignity].  Monsieur  CoUeville,  do  me 
the  honor  to  believe  that  I  am  rich  enough  in  absurdity 
not  to  steal  my  neighbor's  nonsense. 

Baudoyer  [entering  with  a  bundle  of  papers  in  his 
hand].  Gentlemen,  I  request  you  to  shout  a  little 
louder  ;  you  bring  this  office  into  such  high  repute  with 
the  administration.  My  worthy  coadjutor,  Monsieur 
Clergeot,  did  me  the  honor  just  now  to  come  and  ask 
a  question,  and  he  heard  the  noise  you  are  making 
[passes  into  Monsieur  Godard's  room]. 
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Bixiou  [in  a  low  voice].  The  watcli-dog  is  veiy  tame 
this  morning ;  there  '11  be  a .  change  of  weather  before 
night. 

DuTOCQ  [whispering  to  Bixiou].  I  have  something 
I  want  to  saj'  to  you. 

Bixiou  [fingering  Dutocq's  waistcoat].  You've  a 
pretty  waistcoat,  that  cost  you  nothing ;  is  that  what 
you  want  to  say? 

DuTOCQ.  Kothiiig,  indeed !  I  never  paid  so  dear 
for  anything  in  my  life.  That  stuff  cost  six  francs  a 
j-ard  in  the  best  sliop  in  the  rue  de  la  Paix,  —  a  fine 
dea^  stuff,  the  very  thing  for  deep  mourning. 

Bixiou.  You  know  about  engravings  and  such  things, 
my  dear  fellow,  but  j'ou  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  etiquette.  Well,  no  man  can  be  a  universal  genius  ! 
Silk  is  positively  not  admissible  in  deep  mourning. 
Don't  you  see  I  am  wearing  woollen?  Monsieur  Ea- 
bourdin,  Monsieur  Baudoj-er,  and  the  minister  are  all  in 
woollen ;  so  is  the  faubourg  Saint-Germain.  There  's 
no  one  here  but  Minard  who  does  n't  wear  woollen ; 
he 's  afraid  of  being  taken  for  a  sheep.  That 's  the  rea- 
son whj-  he  did  n't  put  on  mourning  for  Louis  XVIII. 

[During  this  conversation  Baudoyer  is  sitting  by  the 
fire  in  Godard's  room,  and  the  two  are  conversing  in 
a  low  voice.] 

Baudoyer.  Yes,  the  worthy  man  is  dying.  The 
two   ministers   are  both  with   him.     My  father-in-law 
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has  been  notified  of  the  event.  If  3-ou  want  to  do  me 
a  signal  sel■^■ice  3011  will  .take  a  cab  and  go  and  let 
Madame  Baudoj-er  know  what  is  happening ;  for  Mon- 
sieur Saillard  can't  leave  his  desk,  nor  I  my  office.  Put 
jourself  at  mj-  wife's  orders ;  do  whatever  she  wishes. 
.She  has,  I  believe,  some  ideas  of  her  own,  and  wants 
to  take  certain  steps  simultaneousl}".  [The  two  func- 
tionaries go  out  together.] 

GoDAED.  Monsieur  Bixiou,  I  am  obliged  to  leave 
the  office  for  the  rest  of  the  da^-.  You  will  take  my 
place. 

Baddoyee  [to  Bixiou,  benignly].  Consult  me,  if 
there  is  any  necessitj-. 

Bixiou.      This  time.  La  Billardiere  is  really  dead. 

DuTOCQ  [in  Bixiou's  ear].  Come  outside  a  minute. 
[The  two  go  into  the  corridor  and  gaze  at  each  other 
like  birds  of  ill-omen. J 

DuTOCQ  [whispering].  Listen.  Now  is  the  time  for 
us  to  understand  each  other  and  push  our  way.  What 
would  3'ou  say  to  j'our  being  made  head  of  the  bureau, 
and  I  under  you? 

Bixiou  [shrugging  his  shoulders].  Come,  come, 
don't  talk  nonsense  ! 

DuTOCQ.  If  Baudoyer  gets  La  Billardiere's  place 
Rabourdin  won't  stay  on  where  he  is.  Between  our- 
selves, Baudoyer  is  so  incapable  that  if  du  Bruel  and 
you  don't  help  him  he  will  certainly  be  dismissed  in  a 
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couple  of  months.      If  I  know  arithmetic  that  will  give 
three  emptj'  places  for  us  three  to  fill  — 

Bixiou.  Three  places  right  under  our  noses,  which 
will  certainly-  be  given  to  some  bloated  favorite,  some 
spy,  some  pious  fraud,  —  to  Colleville  perhaps,  whose 
wife  has  ended  where  all  prettj'  women  end  —  in 
piety. 

DuTOCQ.  No,  to  yoM,  my  dear  fellow,  if  you  will 
only,  for  once  in  your  life,  use  j'our  wits  logically.  [He 
stopped  as  if  to  studj-  the  effect  of  his  adverb  in  Bixiou's 
face.]     Come,  let  us  play  fair. 

Bixiou  [stolidly" J.     Let  me  see  j'our  game. 

DcTOCQ.  I  don't  wish  to  be  anything  more  than 
under-head-clei'k.  I  know  myself  perfectly  well,  and  I 
know  I  have  n't  the  abilitj',  like  j'ou,  to  be  head  of  a 
bureau.  Du  Bruel  can  be  director,  and  j'ou  the  head 
of  this  bureau ;  he  will  leave  you  his  place  as  soon  as 
he  has  made  his  pile  ;  and  as  for  me,  I  shall  swim  with 
the  tide  comfortably,  under  your  protection,  till  I  can 
retire  on  a  pension. 

Bixiou.  Sly  dog !  but  how  do  you  expect  to  carry 
out  a  plan  which  means  forcing  the  minister's  hand  and 
ejecting  a  man  of  talent.  Between  ourselves,  Rabourdin 
is  the  only  man  capable  of  taking  charge  of  the  division, 
and  I  might  say  of  the  ministry.  Do  you  know  that 
they .  talk  of  'putting  in  over  his  head  that  solid  lump  of 
foolishness,  that  cube  of  idiocy,  Baudoyer? 
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DoTOCQ  [consequentially'].  Mj-  dear  fellow,  I  am  in 
a  position  to  rouse  tiie  whole  division  against  Eabour- 
din.  You  know  how  devoted  Fleury  is  to  him  ?  "Well, 
I  can  make  Fleurj-  despise  him. 

Bixiou.     Despised  b}'  Fleury  ! 

DuTOCQ.  Not  a  soul  will  stand  by  Eabourdin ; 
the  clerks  will  go  in  a  bod^"  and  complain  of  him  to  the 
minister,  —  not  only  in  our  division,  but  in  all  the 
divisions  — 

Bixiou.  Forward,  march  !  infantr3',  cavahy,  artilleiy, 
and  marines  of  the  guard  !  You  rave,  my  good  fellow  ! 
And  I,  what  part  am  I  to  take  in  the  business? 

Ddtocq.  You  are  to  make  a  cutting  caricature,  — 
sharp  enough  to  kill  a  man. 

Bixiou.     How  much  will  3-ou  pay  for  it? 

DuTOCQ.     A  hundred  francs. 

Bi.^iou  [to  himself].     Then  there  is  something  in  it. 

DuTOCQ  [continuing].  You  must  represent  Raboui- 
din  dressed  as  a  butcher  (make  it  a  good  likeness),  find 
analogies  between  a  kitchen  and  a  bureau,  put  a  skewer 
in  his  hand,  draw  portraits  of  the  principal  clerks  and 
stick  their  heads  on  fowls,  put  them  in  a  monstrous 
coop  labelled  ' '  Civil  service  executions  ;  "  make  him 
cutting  the  throat  of  one,  and  supposed  to  take  the 
others  in  turn.  You  can  have  geese  and  ducks  with 
heads  like  ours,  —  you  understand  !  Baudoj'er,  for  in- 
stance, he  '11  make  an  excellent  turkey-buzzard. 
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Bixiou.  Ris  d'ahoyeur  cl'oie !  [He  has  watched 
Dutocq  carefully  for  some  time.  ]  Did  you  think  of  that 
yourself? 

Dutocq.     Yes,  I  myself 

Bixiou  [to  himself].  Do  evil  feelings  bring  men  to 
the  same  result  as  talents?  [Aloud]  "Well,  I'll  do  it 
[Dutocq  makes  a  motion  of  delight]  —  when  [full 
stop]  —  I  know  where  I  am  and  what  I  can  rely  on.  If 
you  don't  succeed  I  shall  lose  my  place,  and  I  must 
make  a  living.  You  are  a  curious  kind  of  innocent 
still,  mj'  dear  colleague. 

Dutocq.  Well,  j-ou  need  n't  make  the  lithograph 
till  success  is  proved. 

Bixiou.  Why  don't  you  come  out  and  tell  me  the 
whole  truth? 

Dutocq.  I  must  first  see  how  the  land  lays  in  the 
bureau  ;  we  will  talk  about  it  later  [goes  off]. 

Bixiou  [alone  in  the  corridor].      That  flsh,  for  he's 

more  a  flsh  than  a  bird,  that  Dutocq  has  a  good  idea 

in  his  head  —  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know  where  he  stole 

it.      If    Baudoyer    should    succeed    La    Billardiere    it 

would  be  fun,  more  than  fun  —  profit !    [Returns  to  the 

office.]    Gentlemen,  I  announce  glorious  changes  ;  papa 

La  Billardiere  is  dead,  really  dead,  —  no  nonsense,  word 

of  honor  !      Godard  is  off  on  business  for  our  excellent 

chief  Baudoyer,  successor  presumptive  to  the  deceased. 

[Minard,  Desroys,  and  Colleville  raise  their  heads  in 

11 
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amazement ;  thej'  all  laj-  down  their  pens,  and  Colleville 
blows  his  nose. J  Eveiy  one  of  ns  is  to  be  promoted  ! 
Colleville  will  be  under-head-clerk  at  the  \e\-y  least. 
Minard  may  have  my  place  as  chief  clerk  —  v;\\y  not  ? 
he  is  quite  as  dull  as  I  am.  Hej',  Minard,  if  j-ou  should 
get  twentj-'five  hundred  francs  a-jear  30ur  little  wife 
would  be  uncommonl}'  pleased,  and  jou  could  bu}- 
yourself  a  pair  of  boots  now  and  tlien. 

Colleville.  But  you  don't  get  twenty-five  hundred 
francs. 

Bixioo.  Monsieur  Dutocq  gets  that  in  Eabourdin's 
office ;  why  should  n't  I  get  it  this  year  ?  Monsieur 
Baudoyer  gets  it. 

Colleville.  Only  through  the  influence  of  Monsieur 
Saillard.  No  other  chief  clerk  gets  that  in  anj-  of  the 
divisions. 

Paulmiee.  Bah  !  Has  n't  Monsieur  Cochin  three 
thousand?  He  succeeded  Monsieur  Vavasseur,  who 
served  ten  j-ears  under  the  Empire  at  four  tliousand. 
His  salary  was  dropped  to  three  when  the  King  first 
returned ;  then  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  before 
Vavasseur  died.  But  Monsieur  Cochin,  who  succeeded 
him,  had  influence  enough  to  get  the  salary-  put  back 
to  three  thousand. 

Colleville.  Monsieur  Cochin  signs  E.  A.  L.  Cochin 
(he  is  named  Emile-Adolphe-Lucian),  which,  when  ana- 
grammed,  gives  Cochineal.     Now  observe,  he  's  a  part- 
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ner  in  a  druggist's  business  in  tlie  rue  des  Lombards, 
the  Maison  Matifat,  whicli  made  its  fortune  bj'  that 
identical  colonial  product. 

Baddoyer  [entering].  Monsieur  Chazelle,  I  see,  is 
not  here  ;  you  will  be  good  enough  to  say  I  aslted  for 
him,  gentlemen. 

Bixiou  [who  had  hastilj'  stuck  a  hat  on  Chazelle's 
chair  when  he  heard  Baudoyer's  step].  Excuse  me. 
Monsieur,  but  Chazelle  has  gone  to  the  Rabourdins' 
to  make  an  inquiry-. 

Chazelle  [entering  with  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  not 
seeing  Baudoyer].  La  Billardiere  is  done  for,  gentlemen  ! 
Rabourdin  is  head  of  the  division  and  Master  of  petitions  ; 
he  has  n't  stolen  Ids  promotion,  that's  very  certain. 

Baudoyer  [to  Chazelle].  You  found"  that  appoint- 
ment in  your  second  hat,  I  presume  [points  to  the  hat 
on  the  chair].  This  is  the  third  time  within  a  month 
that  you  have  come  after  nine  o'clock.  If  you  con- 
tinue the  practice  j'ou  will  get  on  —  elsewhere.  [To 
Bixiou,  who  is  reading  the  newspaper.]  My  dear 
Monsieur  Bixiou,  do  praj*  leave  the  newspapers  to 
these  gentlemen  who  are  going  to  breakfast,  and  come 
into  my  ofFice  for  your  orders  for  the  day.  I  don't 
know  what  Monsieur  Ral)ourdin  wants  with  Gabriel ; 
he  keeps  him  to  do  his  private  errands,  I  believe. 
1  've  rung  three  times  and  can't  get  him.  [Baudoyer 
and  Bixiou  retire  into  the  private  office.] 
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Chazelle.     Damned  unlucky ! 

Paulmier  [delighted  to  annoj-  Chazelle].  Why 
did  n't  j'ou  look  about  when  you  came  into  the  room  ? 
You  might  have  seen  the  elephantj  and  the  hat  too  ; 
they  are  big  enough  to  be  visible. 

Chazelle  [dismally].  Disgusting  business  !  I  don't 
see  whj'  we  should  be  treated  like  slaves  because  the 
government  gives  us  four  francs  and  sixty-five  centimes 
a  daj'. 

Fleury  [entering].  Down  with  Baudoj-er !  huriah 
for  Eabourdin  !  —  that's  the  cr}-  in  the  division. 

Chazelle  [getting  more  and  more  angrj-].  Bau- 
doyer  can  turn  me  off  if  he  likes,  I  sha'n't  care.  In 
Paris  there  are  a  thousand  ways  of  earning  five  francs 
a  day ;  whj-,  I' could  earn  that  at  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
copying  briefs  for  the  law3-ers. 

Paulmier  [still  prodding  him].  It  is  very  easy  to 
say  that ;  but  a  government  place  is  a  government 
place,  and  that  plucky  Colle\'ille,  who  works  like  a 
galley-slave  outside  of  this  office,  and  who  could  earn, 
if  he  lost  his  appointment,  much  more  than  his  salarv, 
prefers  to  keep  his  place.  Who  the  devil  is  fool  enough 
to  give  up  his  expectations  ? 

Chazelle  [continuing  his  philippic].  You  may  not 
be,  but  I  am  !  We  have  no  chances  at  all.  Time  was 
when  nothing  was  more  encouraging  than  a  civil-ser- 
vice   career.      So   many   men  were  in  the  arm}-  that 
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there  were  not  enough  for  the  government  work ;  the 
maimed  and  the  halt  and  the  sick  ones,  like  Paulmier, 
and  the  near-sighted  ones,  all  had  their  chance  of  a 
rapid  promotion.  But  now,  ever  since  the  Chamber 
invented  what  they  call  special  training,  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  for  civil-service  examiners,  we  are 
worse  off  than  common  soldiers.  The  poorest  places 
are  at  the  mercy  of  a  thousand  mischances  because 
we  are  now  ruled  by  a  thousand  sovereigns. 

Bixiou  [returning].  Are  3'ou  crazy,  Chazelle? 
Where  do  you  find  a  thousand  sovereigns?  —  not  in 
j'our  pocket,  are  thej-? 

Chazelle.  Count  them  up.  There  are  four  hundred 
over  there  at  the  end  of  the  pont  de  la  Concorde  (so 
called  because  it  leads  to  the  scene  of  perpetual  dis- 
cord between  the  Right  and  Left  of  the  Chamber)  ; 
three  hundred  more  at  the  end  of  the  rue  de  Tournon. 
The  court,  which  ought  to  count  for  the  other  three 
hundred,  has  seven  hundred  parts  less  power  to  get 
a  man  appointed  to  a  place  under  government  than 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  had. 

Fleuey.  All  of  which  signifies  that  in  a  country 
where  there  are  three  powers  j-ou  may  bet  a  thousand  to 
one  that  a  government  clerk  who  has  no  influence  but 
his  own  merits  to  advance  him  will  remain  in  obscnrit}^ 

Bixiou  [looking  alternately  at  Chazelle  and  FleuryJ. 
]\Iv  sons,  you   have   yet  to   learn  that  in  these  days 
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the  worst  state  of  life  is  the  state  of  belonging  to  the 
State. 

Fleuey.    Because  it  has  a  constitutional  government. 

C"LLi:viLLE.     Gentlemen,  gentlemen!  no  politics! 

Bixiou.  Fleury  is  right.  Serving  the  State  in 
these  days  is  no  longer  serving  a  prince  who  knew 
how  to  punish  and  reward.  The  State  now  is  eoerij- 
hochj.  Everybody  of  course  cares  for  nobody.  Serve 
ever3-bod3'  and  }'ou  serve  nobodj.  Nobody  is  inter- 
ested in  nobody :  the  government  clerk  lives  between 
the  two  negations.  The  world  has  neither  pity  nor 
respect,  neither  heart  nor  head  ;  everybodj-  forgets  to- 
morrow the  service  of  3-esterda3'.  Now  each  one  of  you 
may  be,  like  jMonsieur  Baudo3'er,  an  administrative 
genius,  a  Chateaubriand  of  reports,  a  Bossuet  of  circu- 
lars, the  Canalis  of  memorials,  the  gifted  son  of  diplo- 
matic despatches ;  but  I  tell  3-ou  there  is  a  fatal  law 
which  interferes  with  all  administrative  genius, — I  mean 
tlie  law  nl'  promotion  by  average.  This  average  is 
based  on  the  statistics  of  promotion  and  the.  statistics 
of  mortalit}'  combined.  It  is  ver3-  certain  that  on  enter- 
ing whichever  section  of  the  Civil  Service  you  please  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  you  can't  get  eighteen  hundred 
francs  a  year  till  you  reach  the  age  of  thirt3-.  Now 
there's  no  free  and  independent  career  in  which,  in  the 
course  of  twelve  years,  a  3'oung  man  who  has  gone 
tlirough  the  grammar-school,  been  vaccinated,  is  exempt 
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from  militaiy  service,  and  possesses  all  his  facul- 
ties (I  don't  mean  transcendent  ones)  can't  amass  a 
capital  of  fortj'-flve  thousand  francs  in  centimes,  whicli 
represents  a  permanent  income  equal  to  our  salaries, 
which  are,  after  all,  precarious.  In  twehe  5'ears  a 
grocer  can  earn  enough  to  give  him  ten  thousand  francs 
a  year ;  a  painter  can  daub  a  mile  of  canvass  and  be 
decorated  with  the  Legion  of  honor,  or  pose  as  a  neg- 
lected genius.  A  literarj"  man  becomes  professor  of 
something  or  other,  or  a  journalist  at  a  hundred 
francs  for  a  thousand  lines  ;  he  writes  feuitletons,  or 
he  gets  into  Sainte-Pelagie  for  a  brilliant  article  that 
offends  the  Jesuits, — which  of  course  is  an  immense 
benefit  to  him  and  makes  him  a  politician  at  once. 
Even  a  lazy  man,  who  does  nothing  but  make  debts, 
has  time  to  marrj'  a  widow  who  paj's  them  ;  a  priest 
finds  time  to  become  a  bishop  in  partibus.  A  sober, 
intelligent  3'oung  fellow,  who  begins  with  a  small  capi- 
tal as  a  monej'-changer,  soon  buys  a  share  in  a  broker's 
business ;  and,  to  go  even  lower,  a  petty  clerk  becomes 
a  notary,  a  rag-picker  lays  by  two  or  three  thousand 
francs  a  year,  and  the  poorest  workmen  often  become 
manufacturers  ;  whereas,  in  the  rotatcJi'y  movement  of 
this  present  civilization,  which  mistakes  perpetual 
division  and  redivision  for  progress,  an  unhappj'  civil- 
service  clerii,  like  Chazelle  for  instance,  is  foi'ced  to 
dine  for  twenty-two  sous   a  meal,   struggles  with  his 
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tailor  and  bootmaker,  gets  into  debt,  and  is  an  abso- 
lute nothing ;  worse  than  that,  he  becomes  an  idiot ! 
Come,  gentlemen,  now's  the  time  to  make  a  stand! 
Let  us  all  give  in  our  resignations !  Fleurj',  Cbazelle, 
fling  j'ourselves  into  other  emploj-ments  and  become 
the  great  men  j-ou  reallj"  are. 

Chazelle  [calmed  down  b}'  Bixiou's  allocution]. 
Xo,  I  thank  5'ou  [general  laughter]. 

Bixiou.  You  are  wrong  ;  in  your  situation  I  should 
trj'  to  get  ahead  of  the  general  secretary. 

Chazelle  [uneasilj-].    What  has  he  to  do  with  me? 

Bixiou.  You  '11  find  out ;  do  you  suppose  Baudoyer 
will  overlook  what  happened  just  now? 

Fledrt.  Another  piece  of  Baudoyer's  spite  !  You  've 
a  queer  fellow  to  deal  with  in  there.  Now,  Monsieur 
Eabourdin,  — there 's  a  man  for  you  !  He  put  work  on 
my  table  to-day  that  you  could  n't  get  through  with  in 
this  office  in  three  days ;  well,  he  expects  to  have  it 
done  \>y  four  o'clock  to-day.  But  he  is  not  always  at 
my  heels  to  hinder  me  from  talking  to  my  friends. 

Baudoyer  [appearing  at  the  door].  Gentlemen,  you 
will  admit  that  if  you  have  the  legal  right  to  find  fault 
with  the  chamber  and  the  administi-ation  you  must  at 
least  do  so  elsewhere  than  in  this  office.  [To  Fleury.J 
What  are  you  doing  here,  monsieur? 

Fleury  [insolentlj'].  I  came  to  tell  these  gentlemen 
that  there  was  to  be  a  general  turn-out.     Du  Bruel  is 
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iSent  for  to  the  ministry,  and  Dutocq  also.  P>erybody 
is  asking  wlio  will  be  appointed. 

Baudoyer  [retiring].  It  is  not  your  aflfair,  sir ;  go 
back  to  your  own  office,  and  do  not  disturb  mine. 

Fleury  [in  the  doorway].  It  would  be  a  shameful 
injustice  if  Eabourdin  lost  the  place  ;  I  swear  I  'd  leave 
the  service.  Did  you  find  that  anagram,  papa  Colle- 
ville? 

CoLLEViLLE.     Yes,  here  it  is. 

Fleuey  [leaning  over  Colleville's  desk] .  Capital ! 
famous  !  This  is  just  what  will  happen  if  the  adminis- 
tration continues  to  play  the  hypocrite.  [He  makes  a 
sign  to  the  clerks  that  Baudoyer  is  listening.]  If  the 
government  would  franklj-  state  its  intentions  without 
concealments  of  any  kind,  the  liberals  would  know 
what  they  had  to  deal  with.  An  administration  which 
sets  its  best  friends  against  itself,  such  men  as  those 
of  the  "Debats,"  Chateaubriand,  and  Royer-Collard,  is 
only  to  be  pitied  ! 

CoLLEViLLE  [after  consulting  his  colleagues].  Come, 
Fleury,  you're  a  good  fellow,  but  don't  talk  politics 
here  ;  you  don't  know  what  harm  you  may  do  us. 

Fledrt  [dryly].  Well,  adieu,  gentlemen ;  I  have  my 
work  to  do  by  four  o'clock. 

While  this  idle  talk  had  been  going  on,  des  Lu- 
peaulx  was  closeted  in  his  office  with  du  Bruel,  where, 
a  little  later,  Dutocq  joined  them.    Des  Lupeaulx  had 
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heard  from  his  valet  of  La  Blllardiere's  death,  and 
wishing  to  please  the  two  ministers,  he  wanted  an 
obituary  article  to  appear  in  the  evening  papers. 

"  Good  morning,  mj-  dear  du  Bruel,"  said  the  semi- 
minister  to  the  head-clerk  as  he  entered,  and  not  inviting 
him  to  sit  down.  "You  have  heard  the  news?  La 
Billardiere  is  dead.  The  ministers  were  both  present 
when  he  received  the  last  sacraments.  The  worthy  man 
strongly  recommended  Rabourdin,  sa3ing  he  should  die 
with  less  regret  if  he  could  know  that  his  successor 
were  the  man  who  had  so  constantl}'  done  his  work. 
Death  is  a  torture  which  makes  a  man  confess  every- 
thing. The  minister  agreed  the  more  readily  because 
his  intention  and  that  of  the  Council  was  to  reward 
Monsieur  Rabourdin's  numerous  services.  In  fact, 
the  Council  of  State  needs  his  experience.  They  say 
that  3'oung  La  Billardii?re  is  to  leave  the  division  of  his 
late  father  and  go  to  the  Commission  of  Seals  ;  that 's 
just  the  same  as  if  the  King  had  made  him  a  present 
of  a  hundred  thousand  francs,  —  the  place  can  always 
be  sold.  But  I  know  the  news  will  delight  your  division, 
wliich  will  thus  get  rid  of  him.  Du  Bruel,  we  must  get 
ten  or  a  dozen  lines  about  the  worthy  late  director  into 
the  papers  ;  his  Excellency  will  glance  them  over,  —  he 
reads  the  papers.  Do  you  know  the  particulars  of  old 
La  Blllardiere's  life?" 

Du  Bruel  made  a  sign  in  the  negative. 
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"No?"  continued  des  Liipeaulx.  "Well  then;  he 
was  mixed  up  in  the  affairs  of  La  Vendee,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  confidants  of  the  late  King.  Like  Monsieur 
le  Comte  de  Fontaine  he  alwaj's  refused  to  hold  com- 
munication with  the  First  Consul.  He  was  a  bit  of  a 
chouan;  born  in  Brittany  of  a  parliamentary  famil}',  and 
ennobled  by  Louis  XVIII.  How  old  was  he?  never 
mind  about  that ;  just  say  his  loyalty  was  untarnished, 
his  religion  enlightened,  —  the  poor  old  fellow  hated 
churches  and  never  set  foot  in  one,  but  you  bad  better 
make  him  out  a  '  pious  vassal.'  Bring  in,  gracefully, 
that  he  sang  the  song  of  Simeon  at  the  accession  of 
Charles  X.  The  Comte  d'Artois  thought  very  highly 
of  La  Billardiere,  for  he  co-operated  in  the  unfortunate 
affair  of  Quiberon  and  took  the  whole  responsibility  on 
himself.  You  know  about  that,  don't  j'ou  ?  La  Billar- 
diere defended  the  King  in  a  printed  pamphlet  in  reply 
to  an  impudent  history  of  the  Eevolution  written  by  a 
journalist ;  you  can  allude  to  his  loyalty  and  devotion. 
But  be  very  careful  what  you  say  ;  weigh  your  words,  so 
that  the  other  newspapers  can't  laugh  at  us  ;  and  bring 
me  the  article  when  you've  written  it.  Were  you  at 
Eabourdin's  yesterday  ?  " 

"Yes,  monseigneur,"  said  du  Bruel,  "Ah!  beg 
pardon." 

"No  harm  done,"  answered  des  Lupeaulx,  laughing. 

"  Madame  Eabourdin  looked  delightfully  handsome," 
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added  dn  Brnel.  "  There  are  not  two  women  like  her  in 
Paris.  Some  are  as  clever  as  she,  but  there 's  not  one 
so  gracefu%  wittj-.  Manj-  women  ma3'  be  even  hand- 
somer, but  it  would  be  hard  to  findone  with  such  variety 
of  beautj'.  Madame  Rabourdin  is  far  superior  to  Ma- 
dame CoUeville,"  said  the  ^audevillist,  remembering  des 
Lupeaulx's  former  affair.  "  Flavie  owes  what  she  is  to 
the  men  about  her,  whereas  Madame  Rabourdin  is  al! 
things  in  herself.  It  is  wonderful  too  what  she  knows  ; 
you  can't  tell  secrets  in  Latin  before  her.  If  I  had  such 
a  wife,  I  know  I  should  succeed  in  everj'thing." 

"You  have  more  mind  than  an  author  ought  to  have," 
returned  des  Lupeaulx,  with  a  conceited  air.  Then  he 
turned  round  and  perceived  Dutocq.  "Ah,  good- 
morning,  Dutocq,"  he  said.  "I  sent  for  you  to  lend 
me  your  Cliarlet  —  if  you  have  the  whole  complete. 
Madame  la  comtesse  knows  nothing  of  Charlet." 

Du  Bruel  retired. 

"  Why  do  j-ou  come  in  without  being  summoned?" 
said  des  Lupeaulx,  harshl3',  when  he  and  Dutocq  were 
left  alone.  "Is  the  State  iu  danger  that  j'ou  must  come 
here  at  ten  o'clock  in- the  morning,  just  as  I  am  going  to 
breakfast  with  his  Excellenc}'  ?  " 

"Perhaps  it  is,  monsieur,"  said  Dutocq,  drj'lj-.  "If 
I  had  had  the  honor  to  see  you  earlier,  you  would  prob- 
ably not  have  been  so  willing  to  support  Monsieur 
Rabourdin,  after  reading  his  opinion  of  you." 
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Dutocq  opened  Ms  coat,  took  a  paper  from  the  left- 
band  breast-pocket  and  laid  it  on  des  Lupeaulx's  desk, 
pointing  to  a  marked  passage.  Then  he  went  to  the 
door  and  slipped  the  bolt,  fearing  interruption.  While 
he  was  thus  emploj'ed,  the  secretarj'-general  read  the 
opening  sentence  of  the  article,  which  was  as  follows : 

"  MoNSiEDR  DES  LuPEAULX.  A  government  degrades 
itself  by  openly  employing  such  a  man,  whose  real  vocation 
is  for  police  diplomacy.  He  is  litted  to  deal  with  the  politi- 
cal filibusters  of  other  cabinets,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  there- 
fore to  employ  him  on  our  internal  detective  police.  He  is 
above  a  common  spy,  for  he  is  able  to  understand  a  plan ; 
he  could  skilfully  carry  through  a  dark  piece  of  work  and 
cover  his  retreat  safely." 

Des  Lupeaulx  was  succinctly  analyzed  in  five  or  six 
such  paragraphs,  —  the  essence,  in  fact,  of  the  biograph- 
ical portrait  which  we  gave  at  the  beginning  of  this 
history.  As  he  read  the  first  words  the  secretary  felt 
that  a  man  stronger  than  himself  sat  in  judgnaent  on 
him ;  and  he  at  once  resolved  to  examine  the  memo- 
randum, which  evidently  reached  far  and  high,  with- 
out allowing  Dutocq  to  know  his  secret  thoughts.  He 
therefore  showed  a  calm,  grave  face  when  the  spy  re- 
turned to  him.  Des -Lupeaulx,  like  lawyers,  magis- 
trates, diplomatists,  and  all  whose  work  obliges  them 
to  pry  into  the  human  heart,  was  past  being  surprised 
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at  anything.  Hardened  in  treachery  and  iu  all  the 
tricks  and  wiles  of  hatred,  he  could  take  a  stab  in 
the  back  and  not  let  his  face  tell  of  it. 

"How  did  you  get  hold  of  this  paper? " 

Dutocq  related  his  good  luck ;  des  Lupeaulx's  face 
as  he  listened  expressed  no  approbation ;  and  the  spj- 
ended  in  terror  an  account  which  began  triumphantly. 

"  Dutocq,  you  have  put  your  finger  between  the  bark 
and  the  tree,"  said  the  secretary,  coldlj'.  "  If  you 
don't  want  to  make  powerful  enemies  I  advise  you  to 
keep  this  paper  a  profound  secret ;  it  is  a  work  of  the 
utmost  importance  and  already  well  known  to  me." 

So  saying,  des  Lupeaulx  dismissed  Dutocq  by  one  of 
those  glances  that  are  more  expressive  than  words. 

"  Ha  !  that  scoundrel  of  a  Eabourdin  has  put  his  fin- 
ger in  this  !  "  thought  Dutocq,  alarmed  on  finding  him- 
self anticipated  ;  "he  has  reached  the  ear  of  the  admin- 
istration, while  I  am  left  out  iu  the  cold.  I  shouldn't 
have  thought  it !  " 

To  all  his  other  motives  of  aversion  to  Eabourdin 
he  now  added  the  jealousy  of  one  man  to  another  man 
of  the  same  calling,  —  a  most  powerful  ingredient  in 
hatred. 

When  des  Lupeaulx  was  left  alone,  he  dropped  into 
a  strange  meditation.  AVhat  power  was  it  of  which 
Eabourdin  was  the  instrument?  Should  he,  des  Lu- 
peaulx, use  this  singular  document  to  destroy  him,  or 
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should  he  keep  it  as  a  weapon  to  succeed  with  the  wife  ? 
The  mystery  that  lay  behind  this  paper  was  all  dark- 
ness to  des  Lupeaulx,  who  read  with  something  akin 
to  terror  page  after  page,  in  which  the  men  of  his 
acquaintance  were  judged  with  unerring  wisdom.  He 
admired  Rabourdin,  though  stabbed  to  his  vitals  b\- 
what  he  said  of  him.  The  breakfast-hour  suddenly  cut 
short  his  meditation. 

"  His  Excellency  is  waiting  for  you  to  come  down," 
announced  the  minister's  footman. 

The  minister  always  breakfasted  with  his  wife  and 
children  and  des  Lupeaulx,  without  the  presence  of 
servants.  The  morning  meal  affords  the  only  moment  of 
privac}'  wliich  public  men  can  snatch  from  the  current 
of  overwhelming  business.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
cautions they  take  to  keep  this  hour  for  private  inti- 
macies and  affections,  a  good  many  great  and  little 
people  manage  to  infringe  upon  it.  Business  itself 
will,  as  at  this  moment,  thrust  itself  in  the  way  of 
their  scanty  comfort. 

"  I  thought  Eabourdin  was  a  man  above  all  ordi- 
nary petty  mancEuvres,"  began  the  minister;  "and 
yet  here,  not  ten  minutes  after  La  Billardiere's  death, 
he  sends  me  this  note  by  La  Briere,  —  it  is  like  a 
stage  missive.  Look,"  said  his  Excellency,  giving  des 
Lupeaulx  a  paper  which  he  was  twirling  in  his  fingers. 

Too   noble  in  mind  to  think  for  a  moment  of  the 
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shameful  meaning  La  Billardiere's  death  might  lend 
to  his  letter,  Rabourdin '  had  not  withdrawn  it  from 
La  Briere's  hands  after  the  news  reached  him.  Des 
Lupeaulx  read  as  follows  :  — 

"  MoNSEiGNEUR,  —  If  twButy-three  years  of  irreproachable 
services  may  claim  a  favor,  I  entreat  yom-  Excellency  to 
grant  me  an  audience  this  very  day.  My  honor  is  involved 
in  the  matter  of  which  I  desire  to  speak." 

"  Poor  man  !  "  said  des  Lupeaulx,  in  a  tone  of  com- 
passion which  confirmed  the  minister  in  his  error. 
"We  are  alone;  I  advise  j'ou  to  see  him  now.  You 
have  a  meeting  of  the  Council  when  the  Chamber 
rises ;  moreover,  your  Excelleni'v  has  to  reply  to-daj' 
to  the  opposition ;  this  is  really  the  only  hour  when 
you  can  receive  him." 

Des  Lupeaulx  rose,  called  the  servant,  said  a  few 
words,  and  returned  to  his  seat.  "I  have  told  them 
to  bring  him  in  at  dessert,"  he  said. 

Like  all  other  ministers  under  the  Restoration,  this 
particular  minister  was  a  man  without  youth.  The 
charter  granted  by  Louis  XVIII.  had  the  defect  of 
tj'ing  the  hands  of  the  kings  by  compelling  them  to 
deliver  the  destinies  of  the  nation  into  the  control 
of  the  middle-aged  men  of  the  Chamber  and  the  sep- 
tuagenarians of  the  peerage ;  it  robbed  them  of  the 
right  to  laj-  hands  on  a  man  of  statesmanlike   talent 
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wherever  thej'  could  find  him,  no  matter  how  young 
he  was  or  how  povertj'-stricken  his  condition  might 
be.  Napoleon  alone  was  able  to  employ  young  men 
as  he  chose,  witliout  being  i-estrained  by  anj-  con- 
sideration. After  the  overthrow  of  that  mighty  will, 
vigor  deserted  power.  !N^ow  the  period  when  effemi- 
nacy succeeds  to  vigor  presents  a  contrast  that  is 
far  more  dangerous  in  France  than  in  other  countries. 
As  a  general  thing,  ministers  who  were  old  before 
thej-  entered  office  have  proved  second  or  third  rate, 
while  tliose  who  were  taken  3'oung  have  been  an 
honor  to  European  monarchies  and  to  the  republics 
whose  affairs  the^-  have  directed.  The  world  still 
rings  with  the  struggle  between  Pitt  and  Kapoleon, 
two  men  who  conducted  the  politics  of  their  respec- 
tive countries  at  an  age  when  Henri  de  Navarre, 
Richelieu,  Mazarin,  Colbert,  Louvois,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  Guises,  Machiavelli,  in  short,  all  the  best 
known  of  our  great  men,  coming  from  the  ranks  or 
born  to  a  throne,  began  to  rule  the  State.  The  Con- 
vention —  that  model  of  energy  —  was  made  up  in  a 
great  measure  of  young  heads ;  no  sovereign  can  ever 
forget  that  it  was  able  to  put  fourteen  armies  into  the 
field  against  Europe.  Its  policj',  fatal  in  the  ej'es  of 
those  who  cling  to  what  is  called  absolute  power,  was 
nevertheless  dictated  by  strictlj-  monarchical  principles, 

and  it  beliaved  itself  like  any  of  tlie  great  kings. 
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After  ten  or  a  dozen  years  of  parliamentarj'  strug- 
gle, having  studied  the  science  of  politics  until  he  was 
worn  down  by  it,  this  particular  minister  had  come  to 
be  enthroned  by  his  party,  who  considered  him  in  the 
light  of  their  business  man.  Happily  for  Mm  he  was 
now  nearer  sixt^'  than  fifty  years  of  age ;  had  he  re- 
tained even  a  vestige  of  juvenile  vigor  he  would  quickly 
have  quenched  it.  But,  accustomed  to  back  and  fill, 
retreat  and  return  to  the  charge,  he  was  able  to  endure 
being  struck  at,  turn  and  turn  about,  bj'  his  own  party, 
by  the  opposition,  by  the  court,  by  the  clergy,  because 
to  all  such  attacks  he  opposed  the  inert  force  of  a 
substance  which  was  equally  soft  and  consistent ;  thus 
he  reaped  the  benefits  of  what  was  reallj-  his  misfor- 
tune. Harassed  by  a  thousand  questions  of  go\ern- 
ment,  his  mind,  like  that  of  an  old  lawyer  who  has 
tried  everj-  species  of  case,'  no  longer  possessed  the 
spring  which  solitary  minds  are  able  to  retain,  nor 
that  power  of  prompt  decision  which  distinguishes 
men  who  are  early  accustomed  to  action,  and  joung 
soldiers.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  He  had  prac- 
tised sophistries  and  quibbled  instead  of  judging ;  he 
had  criticised  effects  and  done  nothing  for  causes ;  his 
head  was  full  of  plans  such  as  a  political  party  lays. 
upon  the  shoulders  of  a  leader,  —  matters  of  private 
interest  brought  to  an  orator  supposed  to  have  a  future, 
a  jumble  of  schemes  and  impracticable  requests.     Far 
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from  coming  fresh  to  liis  work,  he  was  wearied  out 
with  marching  and  counter-marching,  and  when  he 
linalty  reached  the  much  desired  height  of  his  present 
position,  lie  found  himself  in  a  thicket  of  thornj-  bushes 
with  a  thousand  conflicting  wills  to  conciliate.  If  the 
statesmen  of  the  Restoration  had  been  allowed  to  follow 
out  their  own  ideas,  their  capacity  would  doubtless 
have  been  less  criticised  ;  but  though  their  wills  were 
often  forced,  their  age  saved  them  from  attempting 
the  resistance  which  youth  opposes  to  intrigues,  both 
high  and  low,  — intrigues  which  vanquished  Eichelieu, 
and  to  which,  in  a  lower  sphere,  Rabourdin  was  to 
succumb. 

After  the  rough  and  tumble  of  their  first  struggles  in 
political  life  these  men,  less  old  than  aged,  have  to 
endure  the  additional  wear  and  tear  of  a  ministry'. 
Thus  it  is  that  their  ej^es  begin  to  weaken  just  as  they 
need  to  have  the  clear-sightedness  of  eagles  ;  their  mind 
is  wearj-  when  its  youth  and  fire  need  to  be  redoubled. 
The  minister  in  whom  Rabourdin  sought  to  confide  was 
in  the  habit  of  listening  to  men  of  undoubted  supeiiority 
as  the3^  explained  ingenious  theories  of  government, 
applicable  or  inapplicable  to  the  affairs  of  France. 
Such  men,  by  whom  the  difficulties  of  national  policy 
were  never  apprehended,  were  in  the  habit  of  attacking 
this  minister  personally  whenever  a  parliamentary  battle 
or  a  contest  with  the  secret  follies  of  the  court  took 
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place,  —  on  the  eve  of  a  struggle  withi  the  popular  mind, 
or  on  the  morrow  of  a  diplomatic  discussion  which  divi- 
ded the  Council  into  three  separate  parties.  Caught 
in  such  a  predicament,  a  statesman  naturall}-  keeps  a 
j-awn  ready  for  the  first  sentence  designed  to  show  him 
how  the  public  service  could  be  better  managed.  At 
such  periods  not  a  dinner  took  place  among  bold 
schemers  or  financial  and  political  lobbyists  where  the 
opinions  of  the  Bourse  and  the  Bank,  the  secrets  of 
diplomacy',  and  the  policj'  necessitated  by  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Europe  were  not  canvassed  and  discussed. 
The  minister  had  his  own  private  councillors  in  des 
Lupeaulx  and  his  secretarj-,  who  collected  and  pondered 
all  opinions  and  discussions  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing 
and  controlling  the  various  interests  proclaimed  and 
supported  b^'  so  many  clever. men.  In  fact,  his  misfor- 
tune was  that  of  most  other  ministers  who  have  passed 
the  prime  of  life  ;  he  trimmed  and  shuffled  under  all  his 
difficulties, — with  journalism,  which  at  this  period  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  repress  in  an  underhand  way 
rather  than  fight  openly  ;  with  financial  as  well  as  labor 
questions ;  with  the  clergy  a,i  with  that  other  question 
of  the  public  lands  ;  with  liberalism  as  with  the  Cham- 
ber. After  manoeuvring  his  way  to  power  in  the  course 
of  seven  years,  the  minister  believed  that  he  could 
mana,ge  all  questions  of  administration  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  so  natural  to  think  we  can  maintain  a  position  b}' 
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the  same  metliods  which  served  us  to  reach  it  that- no  one 
ventured  to  blame  a  sj'stem  invented  by  mediocrity  to 
please  minds  of  its  own  calibre.  The  Restoration,  lilie 
the  Polish  re\ijlLition,  pro\'ed  to  nations  as  to  princes 
the  true  value  of  a  INIan,  and  what  will  happen  if  that 
necessar}'  man  is  wanting.  The  last  and  the  greatest 
weakness  of  the  pulilic  men  of  the  Restoration  was  their 
honesty,  in  a  struggle  in  which  tlieir  adversaries  em- 
ployed the  resources  of  political  dishonesty,  lies,  and 
calumnies,  and  let  loose  upon  them,  bj'  all  subversive 
means,  the  clamor  of  the  unintelligent  masses,  able  only 
to  understand  revolt. 

Rabourdin  told  himself  these  things.  But  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  \\in  or  lose,  like  a  man  wearj'  of 
gambling  who  allows  himself  a  last  stake ;  ill-luck  had 
given  him  as  adversar}-  in  the  game  a  sharper  like  des 
Lupeaulx.  With  all  his  sagacity,  Rabourdin  was  better 
versed  in  matters  of  administration  than  in  parliamen- 
tary optics,  and  he  was  far  indeed  from  imagining  how 
his  confidence  would  be  received  ;  he  little  thought  that 
the  great  work  that  filled  bis  mind  would  seem  to  the 
minister  nothing  more  than  a  theory,  and  that  a  man 
who  held  the  position  of  a  statesman  would  confound 
his  reform  with  the  schemes  of  political  and  self-inter- 
ested talkers. 

As jthe  minister  rose  from  table,  thinking  of  Frangois 
Keller,  his  wife'  detained  him  with  the  offer  of  a  bunch 
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of  grapes,  and  at  that  moment  Rabourdin  was  an- 
nounced. Des  Liipeaulx  had  counted  on  the  minister's 
preoccupation  and  his  desire  to  get  awaj- ;  seeing  him 
for  the  moment  occupied  with  his  wife,  tlie  general-sec- 
retary' went  forward  to  meet  Rabourdin  ;  whom  he  petri- 
fied with  his  first  words,  said  in  a  low  tone  of  voice  :  — 

"  His  Escellencj'  and  1  know  what  the  subject  is  that 
occupies  jour  mind  ;  you  have  nothing  to  fear  ;  "  then, 
raising  his  voice,  he  added,  "  neither  from  Dutocq  nor 
from  any  one  else." 

"  Don't  feel  uneasj-,  Rabourdin,"  said  his  Excellencj', 
kindly,  but  making  a  movement  to  get  away. 

Rabourdin  came  forward  respectfullj-,  and  the  min- 
ister could  not  evade  him. 

"  Will  3'our  Excellencj'  permit  me  to  see  j'ou  for  a 
moment  in  private?  "  he  said,  with  a  injsterious  glance. 

The  minister  looked  at  the  clock  and  went  towards 
the  window,  whither  the  poor  man  followed  him. 

"  When  may  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the 
matter  of  which  I  spoke  to  your  Excellency  ?  I  desire 
to  fully  explain  the  plan  of  administration  to  which  the 
paper  that  was  taken  belongs  — " 

' '  Plan  of  administration  !  "  exclaimed  the  minister, 
frowning,  and  hurriedly  interrupting  him.  "If  you 
have  anything  of  that  kind  to  communicate  you  must 
wait  for  the  regular  day  when  we  do  business  together. 
I  ought  to  be  at  the  Council  now-;  and  I  have  an  answer 
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to  make  to  the  Chamber  on  that  point  which  the  oppo- 
sition raised  before  the  session  ended  yesterday.  Your 
day  is  Wednesday  next ;  I  could  not  work  yesterday, 
for  I  had  other  things  to  attend  to ;  political  matters 
are  apt  to  interfere  with  purely  administrative  ones." 

"  I  place  my  honor  with  all  confidence  in  your  Ex- 
cellency's hands,"  said  Rabourdin  gravely,  "  and  I 
entreat  you  to  remember  that  you  have  not  allowed  me 
time  to  give  j'ou  an  immediate  explanation  of  the  stolen 
paper  —  " 

"  Don't  be  uneasy,"  said  des  Lupeaulx,  interposing 
between  the  minister  and  Eabourdin,  whom  he  thus  in- 
terrupted ;  "in  another  week  you  will  probably  be  ap- 
pointed —  " 

The  minister  smiled  as  he  thought  of  des  Lupeaulx's 
enthusiasm  for  Madame  Rabourdin,  and  he  glanced 
knowingly  at  his  wife.  Rabourdin  saw  the  look,  and 
tried  to  imagine  its  meaning  ;  his  attention  was  diverted 
for  a  moment,  and  his  Excellency  took  advantage  of  the 
fact  to  make  his  escape. 

"We  will  talk  of  all  this,  you  and  I,"  said  des  Lu- 
peaulx,  with  whom  Rabourdin,  much  to  his  surprise, 
now  found  himself  alone.  "  Don't  be  angry  with  Du- 
tocq  ;  I  '11  answer  for  his  discretion." 

"Madame  Rabourdin  is  charming,''  said  the  minis- 
ter's wife,  wishing  to  say  the  civil  thing  to  the  head  of 
a  bureau. 
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-  The  chiWren  all  gazed  at  Eabourdin  with  curiosity. 
The  poov  man  had  come  there  expecting  some  serious, 
even  solemn,  result,  and  he  was  like  a  great  flsh  caught 
in  the  threads  of  a  flims}-  net ;  he  struggled  with  himself. 

"  Madame  la  comtesse  is  very  good,"  he  said. 

"  Shall  I  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Madame 
here  some  Wednesday  ? "  said  the  countess.  "Pray 
bring  her ;  it  will  give  me  pleasure." 
"Madame  Eabourdin  herself  receives  on  "Wednes- 
days," interrupted  des  Lupeaulx,  who  knew  the  empty 
civility  of  an  invitation  to  the  official  Wednesdajs ; 
' '  but  since  you  are  so  kind  as  to  wish  for  her,  j-ou  will 
soon  give  one  of  your  private  parties,  and  —  " 

The  countess  rose  with  some  irritation. 

"  You  are  the  master  of  my  ceremonies,"  she  said  to 
des  Lupeaulx,  —  ambiguous  words,  bj-  which  she  ex- 
pressed the  anno3-ance  she  felt  with  the  secretary  for 
presuming  to  interfere  with  her  private  parties,  to  which 
she  admitted  only  a  select  few.  She  left  the  room  with- 
out bowing  to  Rabourdin,  who  remained  alone  with  des 
Lupeaulx  ;  the  latter  was  twisting  in  his  fingers  the  con- 
fidential letter  to  the  minister  which  Rabourdin  had  in- 
trusted to  La  Briere.     Rabourdin  recognized  it. 

"  You  have  never  really  known  me,"  said  des  Lu- 
peaulx. "Friday  evening  we  will  come  to  a  full  un- 
derstanding. Just  now  I  must  go  and  receive  callers  ; 
his  Excellency  saddles  me  with  that  burden  whenhe  has 
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other  matters  to  attend  to.  But  I  repeat,  Rabourdin, 
don't  worry  yourself ;  you  have  nothing  to  fear." 

Eabourdin  walked  slowly  through  the  corridors, 
amazed  and  confounded  by  this  singular  turn  of  events. 
He  had  expected  Dutocq  to  denounce  him,  and  found  he 
had  not  been  mistaken  ;  des  Lupeauix  certainly  had  seen 
the  document  which  judged  him  so  severelj-,  and  yet 
des  Lupeauix  was  fawning  on  his  judge  !  It  was  all 
incomprehensible.  Men  of  upright  minds  are  often  at 
a  loss  to  understand  complicated  intrigues,  and  Rabour- 
din was  lost  in  a  maze  of  conjecture  without  being  able 
to  discover  the  object  of  the  game  which  the  secretary 
was  playing. 

"  Either  he  has  not  read  the  part  about  himself,  or 
he  loves  my  wife." 

Such  were  the  two  thoughts  to  which  bis  mind  arrived 
as  he  crossed  the  courtyard ;  for  the  glance  he  had  in- 
tercepted the  night  before  between  des  Lupeauix  and 
Celestine  came  back  to  memory  like  a  flash  of  lightning. 
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VI. 

THE    WOEMS    AT    WOEK. 

Eabouedin's  bureau  was  during  his  absence  a  prey 
to  the  keenest  excitement ;  for  the  relation  between  the 
head' officials  and  the  clerks  in  a  government  office  is 
so  regulated  that,  when  a  minister's  messenger  sum- 
mons the  head  of  a  bureau  to  Ms  Excellenc3's  presence 
(above  all  at  the  latter's  breakfast  hour),  there  is  no 
end  to  the  comments  that  are  made.  The  fact  that  the 
present  unusual  summons  followed  so  closeh-  on  the 
death  of  Monsieur  de  la  Billardiere  seemed  to  give 
special  importance  to  the  circumstance,  which  was  made 
known  to  Monsieur  Saillavd,  who  came  at  once  to  confer 
with  Baudoj-er.  Bixiou.  who  happened  at  the  moment  to 
be  at  work  with  the  latter,  left  him  to  converse  with  his 
father-in-law  and  betook  himself  to  the  bureau  Rabour- 
din,  where  the  usual  routine  was  of  course  interrupted. 

Bixiou  [entering].  I  thought  I  should  find  30U  at  a 
white  heat !  Don't  you  know  what 's  going  on  down 
below  ?  The  virtuous  woman  is  done  for !  yes,  done 
for,  crushed  !     Terrible  scene  at  the  ministin^ ! 

DcTOCQ  [looking  fixedly  at  him].  Are  j'ou  telling 
the  truth? 
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Bixiou.  Pray  who  would  regret  it?  Not  jou,  cer- 
tainly, for  5'ou  will  be  made  under-head-clerk  and  du 
Bruel  head  of  the  bureau.  Monsieur  Baudoyer  gets 
the  division. 

Flel-rt.  I'll  bet  a  hundred  francs  that  Baudoyer 
will  never  be  head  of  the  division. 

ViMEDx.  1  '11  join  in  the  bet ;  will  you,  Monsieur 
Poiret? 

PoiKET.     I  retire  in  January. 

Bixiou.  Is  it  possible?  are  we  to  lose  the  sight  of 
those  shoe-ties?  What  will  the  ministry  be  without 
you  ?     Will  nobody  take  up  the  bet  on  my  side  ? 

DuTOCQ.  I  can't,  for  I  know  the  facts.  Monsieur 
Kabonrdiu  is  appointed.  Monsieur  de  la  Billardiere 
requested  it  of  the  two  ministers  on  his  death-bed, 
blaming  himself  for  having  taken  the  emoluments  of  an 
office  of  which  Rabourdin  did  all  the  work  ;  he  felt  remorse 
of  conscience,  and  the  ministers,  to  quiet  him,  promised 
to  appoint  Rabourdin  unless  higher  powers  intervened. 

Bixiou.  Gentlemen,  are  you  all  against  me?  seven 
to  one,  —  for  I  know  which  side  you  '11  take,  Monsieur 
Phellion.  Well,  I  'U  bet  a  dinner  costing  five  hundred 
francs  at  the  Rocher  de  Cancale  that  Rabourdin  does 
not  get  La  Billardiere's  place.  That  will  cost  you  only 
a  hundred  francs  each,  and  I  'm  risking  five  hundred, — 
five  to  one  against  me!  Do  j-ou  take  it  up?  [Shout- 
ing into  the  next  room.]     Du  Bruel,  what  say  you? 
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Phelliox  [laying  down  his  pen].  Monsieur,  ma}- 
I  ask  on  what  j'ou  base  that  contingent  proposal? — • 
for  contingent  it  is.  But  staj",  I  am  wrong  to  call  it  a 
proposal ;  I  should  saj-  contract.  A  wager  constitutes 
a  contract. 

Fletjet.  Xo,  no  ;  you  can  only  apply  the  word  "  con- 
tract "  to  agreements  that  are  recognized  in  the  Code. 
Xow  the  Code  allows  of  no  action  for  the  recoverj-  of 
a  bet. 

DtjTOCQ.     Proscribe  a  thing  and  you  recognize  it. 

Bixiou.     Good  1  my  little  man. 

PoiRET.     Dear  me ! 

Fleuet.  True  !  when  one  refuses  to  paj-  one's  debts 
that 's  recognizing  them. 

Thutllier.     You  would  make  famous  lawyers. 

PoiRET.  I  am  as  curious  as  Monsieur  Phellion  to 
know  what  grounds  Monsieur  Bixiou  has  for  — 

Bixiou  [shouting  across  the  office] .  Du  Bruel !  Will 
j'ou  bet? 

Du  Bruel  [appearing  at  the  door].  Heavens  and 
earth,  gentlemen,  I'm  ver\-  busy;  I  have  something 
very  difficult  to  do ;  I  've  got  to  write  an  obituarj' 
notice  of  Monsieur  de  la  Billardiere.  I  do  beg  you  to 
be  quiet ;  you  can  laugh  and  bet  afterwards. 

Bixiou.  That 's  true,  du  Bruel ;  the  praise  of  an 
honest  man  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  write.  I  'd  rather 
an}'  day  draw  a  caricature  of  him. 
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Du  Bkdel.     Do  come  and  help  me,  Bixiou. 

Bixiou  [following  him].  I  'm  willing  ;  though  I  can 
do  such  things  much  better  when  eating. 

Du  Bruel.  "Well,  we  will  go  and  dine  together  after- 
wards. But  listen,  this  is  what  I  have  written  [reads]  : 
"  The  Church  and  the  Monarchy  are  dail}-  losing  many 
of  those  who  fought  for  them  in  Revolutionary  times." 

Bixiou.  Bad,'  very  bad  ;  why  don't  you  say,  "  Death 
carries  on  its  ravages  among  the  few  surviving  defend- 
ers of  the  monarchy  and  the  old  and  faithful  servants 
of  the  King,  whose  heart  bleeds  under  these  reiterated 
blows?  [Du  Bruel  writes  rapidly.]  Monsieur  le  Baron 
Flamet  de  la  Billardiei'e  died'  this  morning  of  dropsy, 
caused  by  heart  disease."  You  see,  it  is  just  as  well 
to  show  there  are  hearts  in  government  offices  \  and 
you  ought  to  slip  in  a  little  flummery  about  the  emo- 
tions of  the  Royahsts  during  the  Terror,  —  might  be 
useffll,  hey  !  But  stay,  —  no  !  the  petty  papers  would 
be  sure  to  a&y  the  emotions  came  more  from  the 
stomach  than  the  heart.  Better  leave  that  out.  What 
are  you  writing  now  ? 

Du  Bruel  [reading].  "Issuing  from  an  old  par- 
liamentary stock  in  which  devotion  to  the  throne  was 
hereditarj',  as  was  also  attachment  to  the  faith  of  our 
fathers,  Monsieur  de  la  Billardiere  —  " 

Bixiou.  Better  say  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  la  Bil- 
lardiere, 
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Du  Bruel.     But  he  was  n't  baron  in  1793. 

Bixiou.  No  matter.  Don't  you  remember  that  under 
the  Empire  Fouche  was  telling  an  anecdote  about  the 
Convention,  in  which  he  had  to  quote  Eobespierre,  and 
he  said,  "^  Robespierre  called  out  to  me, '  Due  d'Otrante, 
go  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville.' "  There  's  a  precedent  for 
you ! 

Dc  Bruel.  Let  me  just  write  that  down  ;  I  can  use  it 
in  a  vaudeville.  — But  to  go  back  to  what  we  were  say- 
ing. I  don't  want  to  put  "  Monsieur  le  baron,"  because 
1  am  reserving  his  honors  till  the  last,  when  they  rained 
upon  him. 

Bixiou.  Oh  !  very  good  ;  that 's  theatrical,  —  the 
finale  of  the  article. 

Du  BrtjEL  [continuing].  "  In  appointing  Monsieur 
de  la  Billardiere  gentleman-in-ordinary  —  " 

Bixiou.     Very  ordinary ! 

Dc  Bruel.  "  —  of  the  Bedchamber,  the  King  re- 
warded not  only  the  services  rendered  by  the  Provost, 
who  knew  how  to  harmonize  the  severity  of  his  functions 
with  the  customarj^  urbanity  of  the  Bourbons,  but  the 
bravery  of  the  Vendean  hero,  who  never  bent  the  knee 
to  the  imperial  idol.  He  leaves  a  son,  who  inherits 
his  loyalty  and  his  talents.'' 

Bixiou.  Don't  you  think  all  that  is  a  little  too  florid  ? 
1  should  tone  down  the  poetiy.  "  Imperial  idol !  "  "  bent 
the  knee  !  "  damn  it,  my  dear  fellow,  writing  vaudevilles 
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has  ruined  j'our  stjle ;  j'on  can't  come  down  to  pedes- 
trian prose.  I  should  saj-,  "  He  belonged  to  the  small 
number  of  lliose  who."  Simplif}',  simplify  !  the  man 
himself  was  a  simpleton. 

Dd  Beuel.  That  's  vaudeville,  if  you  like !  You 
would  make  your  fortune  at  the  theatre,  Bixion." 

Bixiou.  What  have  you  said  about  t^uiberon  ?  [Reads 
over  du  Bruel's  shoulder.]  Oh,  that  won't  do  !  Here, 
this  is  what  you  must  sa\' :  ' '  He  took  upon  himself, 
in  a  book  recently  published,  the  responsibility  for  all 
the  blunders  of  the  expedition  to  Quiberon,  —  thus  prov- 
ing the  nature  of  his  lojalt}',  which  did  not  shrink  from 
any  sacrifice."  That 's  clever  and  witty,  and  exalts 
La  Billardiere. 

Du  Bruel.     At.  whose  expense  ? 

BixiOD  [solemn  as  a  priest  in  a  pulpit].  Whj',  Hoche 
and  Tallien,  of  course  ;  don't  you  read  history? 

Du  Bkuel.  No.  I  sul)scribed  to  the  Baudouin 
series,  but  I  've  never  had  time  to  open  a  volume  ;  one 
can't'  find  matter  for  vaudevilles  there. 

Phelliok  [at  the  door].  We  all  want  to  know,  Mon- 
sieur Bixiou,  what  made  you  think  that  the  worthj-  and 
honorable  Monsieur  Rabourdin,  who  has  so  long  done 
the  work  of  this  division  for  Monsieur  de  la  Billar- 
diere, —  he,  who  is  the  senior  head  of  all  the  bureaus, 
and  whom,  moreover,  the  minister  summoned  as  soon 
as   he   heard   of  the  departure  of  the  late   Monsieur 
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de  la  Billardiere,  —  will  not  be  appointed  head  of  the 
division. 

Bixiou.     Papa  Phellion,  jou  know  geographj'? 

Phellion  [bridling  up].     I  should  say  so  ! 

Bixiou.     And  history? 

Phellion  [affecting  modesty].     Possibl}'. 

Bixiou  [looking  fixedly  at  him].  Your  diamond 
pin  is  loose,  it  is  coming  ont.  Well,  you  may  know  all 
that,  but  j'ou  don't  know  the  human  heart;  j-ou  have 
gone  no  further  in  the  geography  and  history  of  that 
organ  than  you  have  in  the  environs  of  the  cit}-  of 
Paris. 

PoiRET  [to  Vimeux].  Environs  of  Paris  ?  I  thought 
the}-  were  talking  of  Monsieur  Rabourdin. 

BixioD.  About  that  bet?  Does  the  entire  bureau 
Eabourdin  bet  against  me? 

All.     Yes. 

Bixiou.     Du  Bruel,  do  3-ou  count  in? 

Du  Bruel.  Of  course  I  do.  We  want  Rabourdin 
to  go  up  a  step  and  make  room  for  othere. 

Bixiou.  Well,  I  accept  the  bet,  —  for  this  reason; 
you  can  hardlj'  understand  it,  but  I  '11  tell  it  to  3'ou  all 
the  same.  It  would  be  right  and  just  to  appoint  Mon- 
sieur Rabourdin  (looking  full  at  Dutocq),  because,  in 
that  case,  long  and'  faithful  service,  honor,  and  talent 
would  be  recognized,  appreciated,  and  properly  re- 
warded.    SucJi  an  appointment  is  in  the  best  interests 
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of  the  administration.  [Phellion,  Poiret,  and  Thnillier 
listen  stupidlj',  with  the  look  of  those  who  trj-  to  peer 
before  them  in  the  darkness.]  AVell,  it  is  just  because 
the  promotion  would  be  so  fitting,  rind  because  the  man 
has  such  merit,  and  because  the  measure  is  so  emi- 
nently wise  and  equitable  that  I  bet  Ealiourdin  will  not 
be  appointed.  Yes,  you'll  see,  that  appointment  will 
slip  up,  just  like  the  invasion  from  Boulogne,  and  the 
march  to  Russia,  for  the  success  of  which  a  great  genius 
had  gathered  together  all  the  chances.  It  will  fail  as 
all  good  and  just  things  do  fail  in  this  low  world.  I 
am  only  backing  the  devil's  game. 

Du  Bruel.     Who  do  j'ou  think  will  be  appointed  ? 

Bixiou.  The  more  I  think  about  Baudoyer  the  more 
sure  I  feel  that  he  unites  all  the  opposite  qualities  ;  there- 
fore I  think  he  will  be  the  next  head  of  this  division. 

DuTOCQ.  But  Monsieur  des  Lupeaulx,  who  sent  for 
me  to  borrow  my  Charlet,  told  me  positively  that  Mon- 
sieur Rabourdin  was  appointed,  and  that  the  little  La 
Billardiere  would  be  made  Clerk  of  the  Seals. 

Bixiou.    Appointed,  indeed  !    The  appointment  can't 

be  made  and  signed  under  ten  da3's.     It  will  certainly 

not  be  known  before  Xew-year's  day.     There  he  goes 

now  across  the  courtj-ard  ;  look  at  him,  and  sa}'  if  the 

virtuous  Rabourdin  looks  like  a  man  in  the  sunshine  of 

favor.    I  should  say  he  knows  he  's  dismissed.    [Fleury 

rushes  to  the  window.]    Gentlemen,  adieu  ;  I'll  go  and 

13 
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tell  Monsieur  Baudoj-er  that  I  hear  fiom  jou  that  Ra- 
bourdin  is  appointed ;  it  will  make  him  fui'ious,  the 
pious  creature  !  Then  I  '11  tell  him  of  our  wager,  to  cool 
him  down,  —  a  process  we  call  at  the  theatre  turning 
the  Wheel  of  Fortune,  don't  we,  du  Bruel?  Whj-  do  1 
care  who  gets  the  place?  simply  because  if  Baudoyer 
does  he  will  make  mo  under-head-clerk  [goes  out]. 

PoiRET.  Everybodj'  says  that  man  is  clever,  but  as 
for  me,  I  never  can  understand  a  word  he  saj's  [goes 
on  copying].  I  listen  and  listen  ;  I  hear  words,  but  I 
never  get  at  any  meaning  ;  he  talks  about  the  environs 
of  Paris  when  he  discusses  the  human  heart  and  [laj'S 
down  his  pen  and  goes  to  the  stove]  declares  he  backs 
the  devil's  game  when  it  is  a  question  of  Russia  and 
Boulogne  ;  now  what  is  there  so  clever  in  that,  I  'd  like 
to  know?  "We  must  first  admit  that  the  devil  plays  any 
game  at  all,  and  then  find  out  what  game ;  possibly 
dominoes  [blows  his  nose]. 

Fleurt  [interrupting].  Pdre  Poiret  is  blowing  his 
nose  ;  it  must  be  eleven  o'clock. 

Du  Bruel.  So  it  is  !  Goodness  !  I  'm  off  to  the  sec- 
retary ;  he  wants  to  read  the  obituarj'. 

PoiRET.     What  was  I  saying? 

Thuili.iee.  Dominoes,  • —  perhaps  the  devil  plays 
dominoes.  [S^bastien  enters  to  gather  up  the  differ- 
ent papers  and  circulars  for  signature.] 

ViMEUx.     Ah  !  there  you  are,   my  fine  j'oung  man. 
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Your  daj's  of  hardship  are  iiearl}-  over ;  j-ou  '11  get  a 
post.  Monsieur  Rabourdin  will  be  appointed.  Were  n't 
you  at  Madame  Rabourdin's  last  night?  Luckj-  fellow  ! 
they  say.  that  reall^^  superb  women  go  there. 

Sebastien.     Do  they?     I  did  n't  know. 

Fleury.     Are  you  blind  ? 

Sebastiek.  I  don't  like  to  look  at  what  I  ought  not 
to  See. 

Phellion  [dehghted].     Well  said,  young  man  ! 

ViMEUx.  The  devil !  well,  you  looked  at  Madame 
Rabourdin  enough,  any  how  ;  a  charming  woman. 

Fleury.  Pooh !  thin  as  a  rail.  I  saw  her  in  the 
Tuileries,  and  I  much  prefer  Percilliee,  the  ballet- 
mistress,  Castaing's  victim. 

Phellion.  What  has  an  actress  to  do  with  the  wife 
of  a  government  official? 

DuTOCQ.     They  both  play  comedy. 

Fleury  [looking  askance  at  Dutocq].  The  physical 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  moral,  and  if  j'ou  mean  — 

Dutocq.     I  mean  nothing. 

Fleury.  Do  you  all  want  to  know  which  of  us  will 
really  be  made  head  of  this  bureau? 

All.     Yes,  tell  us. 

Fleury.     Colleville. 

Thuillier.     Why  ? 

Fledry.  Because  Madame  Colleville  has  taken  the 
shortest  way  to  it  —  through  the  sacristy. 
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Thuillier.  I  am  too  much  Colleville's  friend  not  to 
beg  you,  Monsieur  Fleury,  to  speak  respectfully  of  his 
wife. 

Phellion.  Defenceless  woman  should  never  be  made 
the  subject  of  conversation  here  — 

ViMEUx.  All  the  more  because  the  charming  Ma- 
dame Colleville  Ti'bn't  invite  Fleury  to  her  house.  He 
backbites  her  in  revenge. 

Fleury.  She  maj'  not  receive  me  on  the  same  foot- 
ing that  she  does  Thuillicr,  but  I  go  there  — 

Thuillier.     When?  how? — under  her  windows ? 

Though  Fleur3'  was  dreaded  as  a  bully  in  all  the 
offices,  he  received  Thuillier's  speech  in  silence.  This 
meekness,  which  surprised  the  other  clerks,  was  owing 
to  a  certain  note  for  two  hundred  francs,  of  doubtful 
value,  which  Thuillier  agreed  to  pass  over  to  his  sister. 
After  this  skirmish  dead  silence  prevailed.  They  all 
wrote  steadily  from  one  to  three  o'clock.  Du  Bruel  did 
not  return. 

About  half-past  three  the  usual  preparations  for  de- 
parture, the  brushing  of  hats,  the  changing  of  coats, 
went  on  in  all  the  ministerial  offices.  That  precious 
thirty  minutes  thus  employed  served  to  shorten  hy  just 
so  much  the  day's  labor.  At  this  hour  the  over-heated 
rooms  cool  off ;  the  peculiar  odor  that  hangs  about  the 
bureaus  evaporates  ;  silence  is  restored.    By  four  o'clock 
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none  but  a  few  clerks  who  do  their  duty  conscientiously 
remain.  A  minister  may  know  who  are  the  real  workers 
under  him  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  walk  through 
the  divisions  after  four  o'clock,  —  a  species  of  prying, 
however,  that  no  one  of  his  dignitj'  would  condescend  to. 

The  various  heads  of  divisions  and  bureaus  usually 
encountered  each  other  in  the  courtj-ards  at  this  hour 
and  exchanged  opinions  on  the  events  of  the  daj'.  On 
this  occasion  they  departed  bj'  twos  and  threes,  most  of 
them  agreeing  in  favor  of  Rabourdin  ;  while  the  old 
stagers,  like  Monsieur  Clergeot,  shook  their  heads  and 
said,  JSdbent  sua  sidera  lites.  Saillard  and  Baudoj  er 
were  politely  avoided,  for  nobody  knew  what  to  say  to 
them  about  La  Billardiere's  death,  it  being  fully  under- 
stood that  Baudo3'er  wanted  the  place,  though  it  was 
certainly  not  due  to  him. 

When  Saillard  and  his  son-in-law  had  gone  a  certain 
distance  from  the  ministry  the  former  broke  silence  and 
said  :  "  Things  -look  badlj'  for  yon,  my  poor  Baudoyer." 

"  I  can't  understand,"  replied  the  other,  "  what  Elisa- 
beth was  dreaming  of  when  she  sent  G-odard  In  such  a 
hurry  to  get  a  passport  for  Falleix  ;  Godard  tells  me  she 
hired  a  post-chaise  by  the  advice  of  my  uncle  Mitral,  and 
that  Falleix  has  already  started  for  his  own  part  of  the 
country." 

"Some 'matter  connected  with  our  business,"  sug- 
gested Saillard. 
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"  Our  most  pressing  business  just  now  is  to  look 
after  Monsieur  de  la  Billardiere's  place,"  returned  Bau- 
dojer,  crossly. 

They  were  just  then  near  the  entrance  of  the  Palais- 
Royal  on  the  rue  Saiut-Honore.  Dutocq  came  up, 
bowing,  and  joined  them. 

"  Monsieur,"  lie  said  to  Baudo3'er,  "  if  I  can  be  use- 
ful to  j'ou  in  anj'  way  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
j'ou  find  yourself,  pray  command  me,  for  I  am  not  less 
devoted  to  your  interests  than  Monsieur  Godard." 

"  Such  an  assurance  is  at  least  consoling,"  replied 
Baudoyer ;  "  it  makes  me  aware  that  I  have  the  confi- 
dence of  honest  men." 

' '  If  J'OU  would  kindly  employ  your  influence  to  get 
Ine  placed  in  your  division,  taking  Bixiou  as  head  of 
the  bureau  and  me  as  under-head-clerk,  j-ou  will  secure 
the  future  of  two  men  who  are  read}'  to  do  anj'thing  for 
j'our  advancement.'" 

"  Are  you  making  fun  of  us,  monsieur?  "  asked  Sail- 
lard,  staring  at  him  stupidlj'. 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  do  that,"  said  Dutocq.  "  I 
have  just  come  from  the  printing-office  of  the  ministerial 
journal  (where  I  carried  from  the  general-secretary  an 
obituary  notice  of  Monsieur  de  la  Billardiere),  and  I 
there  read  an  article  which  will  appear  to-night  about 
you,  which  has  given  me  the  highest  opinfon  of  j-our 
character   and   talents.      If  it   is    necessary   to   crush 
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Rabourdin  I  'm  In  a  position  to  give  him  the  final  blow ; 
please  to  remember  that." 

Dutocq  disappeared. 

"  May  I  be  shot  if  I  understand  a  single  word  of  it," 
said  Saillard,  looking  at  Bando^er,  whose  little  eyes 
were  expressive  of  stupid  bewilderment.  "  I  must  buj' 
the  newspaper  to-night." 

When  the  two  reached  home  and  entered  the  salon  on 
the  ground-floor,  they  found  a  Jarge  fire  lighted,  and 
Madame  Saillard,  Elisabeth,  Monsieur  Gaudrou  and 
tlie  curate  of  Saint-Paul's  sitting  by  it.  The  curate 
turned  at  once  to  Monsieur  Baudoyer,  to  whom  Elisa- 
beth made  a  sign  which  he  failed  to  understand. 

"Monsieur,"'  said  the  curate,  "I  have  lost  no  time 
in  coming  in  person  to  thank  }ou  for  the  magnificent 
gift  with  which  you  have  adorned  ray  poor  church.  I 
dared  not  run  in  debt  to  buy  that  beautiful  monstrance, 
worth}'  of  a  cathedral.  You,  who  are  one  of  our  most 
pious  and  faithful  parishioners,  must  have  keenly  felt 
the  bareness  of  the  high  altar.  I  am  on  my  way  to 
see  Monseigneur  the  coadjutor,  and  he  will,  1  am  sure, 
send  you  his  own  thanks  later.'' 

"  I  have  done  nothing  as  yet  —  "  began  Baudoyer. 

"  Monsieur  le  cure,"  interposed  his  wife,  cutting  him 
short.  "  I  see  I  am  forced  to  betray'  the  whole  secret. 
Monsieur  Baudoyer  hopes  to  complete  the  gift  by  send- 
ing you  a  dais  for  the  coming  Fete-Dieu.     But  the  pur- 
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cliase  must  depend  on  the  state  of  our  finances,  and  oui- 
finances  depend  on  my  husband's  promotion." 

"  God  will  reward  those  who  honor  him,"  said  Mon- 
sieur Gaudrou,  preparing,  with  the  curate,  to  take 
leave. 

"But  will  you  not,"  said  iSaillard  to  the  two  ecclesi- 
astics, "  do  us  the  honor  to  take  pot  luck  with  us?  " 

"You  can  stay,  my  dear  vicar,"  said  the  curate 
to  Gaudron  ;  ' '  you  know  I  am  engaged  to  dine  with 
the  curate  of  Saint-Roch,  who,  by  the  bye,  is  to  bury 
Monsieur  de  la  Billardiere  to-morrow." 

' '  Monsieur  le  cure  de  Saint-Roch  might  say  a  word 
for  us,"  began  Baudoyer.  His  wife  pulled  the  skirt 
of  his  coat  violently. 

"  Do  hold  your  tongue,  Baudoyer,"  she  said,  leadr 
ing  him  aside  and  whispering  in  his  ear.  "You  have 
given  a  monstrance  to  the  church,  that  cost  five  thou- 
sand francs.     I  '11  explain  it  all  later." 

The  miserly  Baudoyer  made  a  sulkj'  grimace,  and 
continued  gloomy  and  cross  for  the  rest  of  the  day.    .. 

' '  What  did  you  busy  j'ourself  about  Falleix's  pass- 
port for?  Why  do  you  meddle  in  other  people's 
affairs  ?  "  he  presently  asked  her. 

"  I  must  say,  I  think  Falleix's  afi'airs  are  as  much 
ours  as  his,"  returned  Elisabeth,  drylj-,  glancing  at  her 
husband  to  make  him  notice  Monsieur  Gaudron,  before 
whom  he  ought  to  be  silent. 
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"  Certainly,  certainly,"  said  old  Saillard,  thinking 
of  his  co-partnership. 

"  I  hope  you  reached  the  newspaper  ofBce  in  time? '" 
remarked  Elisabeth  to  Monsieur  Gaudron,  as  she  helped 
him  to  soup. 

"Yes,  my  dear  lady,"  answered  the  vicar;  "when 
the  editor  read  the  little  article  I  gave  him,  written 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Grand  Almoner,  he  made  no 
difficulty.  He  took  pains  to  insert  it  in  a  conspicuous 
place.  I  should  never  have  thought  of  that ;  but  this 
30ung  journalist  has  a  wide-awake  mind.  The  de- 
fenders of  religion  can  enter  the  lists  against  impiety 
without  disadvantage  at  the  present  moment,  for  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  talent  in  the  royalist  press.  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  success  will  crown  your 
hopes.  But  you  must  remember,  my  dear  Baudoyer, 
to  promote  Monsieur  CoUeville  ;  he  is  an  object  of  great 
interest  to  his  Eminence ;  in  fact,  1  am  desired  to 
mention  him  to  you." 

"  If  I  am  head  of  the  division,  I  will  make  him  head  of 
one  of  my  bureaus,  if  you  want  me  to,"  said  Baudoyer. 

The  matter  thus  referred  to  was  explained  after 
dinner,  when  the  ministerial  organ  (bought  and  sent 
up  by  the  porter)  proved  to  contain  among  its  Paris 
news  the  following  articles,'  called  items  :  — 

"  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  la  Billardiere  died  this  morning, 
after  a  long  and  painful  illness.     The  king  loses  a  devoted 
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servant,  the  Church  a  most  pious  son.  Monsieur  de  la 
Billardiere's  end  has  fitly  crowned  a  noble  life,  consecrated 
in  dark  and  troublous  times  to  perilous  missions,  and  of 
late  years  to  arduous  civic  duties.  Monsieur  de  la  BiUar- 
difere  was  provost  of  a  department,  where  his  force  of  char- 
acter triumphed  over  all  the  obstacles  that  rebellion  arrayed 
against  him.  lie  subsequently  accepted  the  difficult  post  of 
director  of  a  division  (in  which  his  great  acquirements  were 
not  less  useful  than  the  truly  French  affability  of  his  man- 
ners) for  the  express  purpose  of  conciliating  the  serious  ' 
interests  that  arise  under  its  administration.  Xo  rewards 
have  ever  been  more  truly  deserved  than  those  by  which  the 
King,  Louis  XVIII.,  and  his  present  ilajesty  took  pleasure 
in  crowning  a  loyalty  which  never  faltered  under  the  usurper. 
This  old  family  still  survives  in  the  person  of  a  single  heir  to 
the  excellent  man  whose  death  now  afflicts  so  many  warm 
friends.  His  Majesty  has  already  graciously  made  known 
that  Monsieur  Benjamin  de  la  Billardiere  will  be  included 
among  the  gentlemen-iu-ordinary  of  the  Bedchamber. 

"The  numerous  friends  who  have  not  already  received 
their  notification  of  this  sad  event  are  hereby  informed  that 
the  funeral  will  take  place  to-morrow  at  four  o'clock,  in 
the  church  of  Saint-Roch.  The  memorial  address  will  be 
delivered  by  Monsieur  I'Abbe  Fontanon." 


"  Monsieur  Isidore-Charles-Thomas-Baudoyer,  represent- 
ing one  of  the  eldest  bourgeois  familie.s  of  Paris,  and  head  of 
a  bureau  in  the  late  Monsieur  de  la  Billardiere's  division,  has 
lately  recalled  the  old  traditions  of  piety  and  devotion  which 
formerly  distinguished  these  great  families,  so  jealous  for  the 
honor  and  glory  of  religion,  and  so  faithful  in  preserving  its 
monuments.     The  church  of  Saint-Paul  has  long  needed  a 
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monstrance  in  keeping  with  the  magnifioenoe  of  that  basilica, 
itself  due  to  the  Company  of  Jesus.  Neither  the  vestry  nor 
the  curate  were  rich  enough  to  decorate  the  altar.  Monsieur 
Baudoyer  has  bestowed  upon  the  parish  a  monstrance  that 
many  persons  have  seen  and  admired  at  Monsieur  Gohier's, 
the  king's  jeweller.  Thanks  to  the  piety  of  this  gentleman, 
who  did  not  shrink  from  the  immensity  of  the  price,  the 
church  of  Saint-Paul  possesses  to-day  a  masterpiece  of  the 
jeweller's  art  designed  by  Monsieur  de  Sommervieux.  It 
gives  us  pleasure  to  make  known  this  fact,  which  proves  how 
powerless  the  declamations  of  liberalism  have  been  on  the 
mind  of  the  Pai'isian  bourgeoisie.-  The  upper  ranks  of  that 
body  have  at  all  times  been  royalist,  and  they  prove  it  when 
occasion  offers." 

"  The  price  was  five  thousand  francs,"  said  the  Abbe 
Gaudron  ;  "  but  as  the  paj'ment  was  in  cash,  the  court 
jeweller  reduced  the  amount." 

"  '  Representing  one  of  the  oldest  bourgeois  families 
of  Paris !  ' "  Saillard  was  saying  to  himself;  ,"  there  it 
is  printed,  — in  the  official  paper,  too  !  " 

"  Dear  Monsieur  Gaudron,"  said  Madame  Baudoyer, 
"  please  help  my  father  to  compose  a  little  speech  that 
he  could  slip  into  the  countess's  ear  when  he  takes  her 
the  monthly  stipend, — a  single  sentence  that  would 
cover  all !  I  must  leave  you.  I  am  obliged  to  go  out 
with  my  uncle  Mitral.  Would  you  believe  it?  I  was 
unable  to  find  my  uncle  Bidault  at  home  this  afternoon. 
Oh,  what  a  dog-kennel  he  lives  in!  But  Monsieur 
Mitral,  who  knows  his  ways,  says  he  does  all  his  busi- 
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ness  between  eight  o'clock  in  tlie  morning  and  middaj-, 
and  that  after  that  hour  he  can  be  found  only  at  a  cer- 
tain cafe  called  the  Cafe  Themis,  —  a  singular  name. 

"  Is  justice  done  there?"  said  the  abbe,  laughing. 

"  Do  3'ou  ask  wly  he  goes  to  a  cafe  at  the  corner  of 
the  rue  Dauphine  and  the  quai  des  Augustins  ?  They 
say  he  plays  dominoes  there  every  night  with  his  friend 
Monsieur  Gobseck.  I  don't  wish -to  go  to  such  a  place 
alone  ;  my  uncle  Mitral  will  take  me  there  and  bring 
me  back." 

At  this  instant  Mitral  showed  his  yellow  face,  sur- 
mounted by  a  wig  which  looked  as  though  it  might  be 
made  of  haj',  and  made  a  sign  to. his  niece  to  come  at 
once,  and  not  keep  a  carriage  waiting  at  two  francs  an 
hour.  Madame  Baiidoyer  rose  and  went  away  without 
giving  an}'  explanation  to  her  husband  or  father. 

"Heaven  has  given  j-ou  in  that  woman,"  said  Mon- 
sieur Gaudron  to  Baudoyer  when  Elisabeth  had  disap- 
peared, "a  perfect  treasure  of  prudence  and  virtue, 
a  model  of  wisdom,  a  Christian  who  gives  sure  signs 
of  possessing  the  Divine  spirit.  Religion  alone  is  able 
to  form  such  perfect  characters.  To-morrow  I  shall 
say  a  mass  for  the  success  of  j'our  good  cause.  It  is 
all-important,  for  the  sake  of  the  monarchy  and  of 
religion  itself  that  you  should  receive  this  appointment. 
Monsieur  Rabourdin  is  a  liberal ;  he  subscribes  to  the 
'  Journal  des  Debats,'   a  dangerous  newspaper,  which 
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made  war  on  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Villele  to  please 
the  wouuded  vanity  of  Monsieur  de  CLiateaubriand. 
His  Eminence  will  read  the  newspaper  to-night,  if  only 
to  see  what  is  said  of  his  poor  friend  Monsieur  de  la 
Billardiere  ;  and  Monseigneur  the  coadjutor  will  speak 
of  3'ou  to  the  King.  As  for  Monsieur  le  cure,  I  know 
him  well.  When  I  think  of  what  you  have  now  done 
for  his  dear  church,  I  feel  sure  he  will  not  forget  you  in 
his  prayers ;  more  than  that,  he  is  dining  at  this  mo- 
ment with  the  coadjutor  at  the  house  of  the  curate  of 
Saint-Koch." 

These  words  made  Saillard  and  Baudoyer  begin  to 
perceive  that  Elisabeth  had  not  been  idle  ever  since 
Godard  informed  her  of  Monsieur  de  la  Billardiere's 
decease. 

' '  Is  n't  she  clever,  that  Elisabeth  of  mine  ? "  cried 
Saillard,  comprehending  more  clearly  than  Monsieur 
I'abbe  the  rapid  undermining,  like  the  path  of  a  mole, 
v/hich  his  daughter  had  undertaken. 

"  She  sent  Godard  to  Rabourdin's  door  to  find  out 
what  newspaper  he  takes,"  said  Gaudron ;  "and  I 
mentioned  the  name  to  the  secretary  of  his  Emi- 
nence,—  for  we  live  at  a  crisis  when  the  Church  and 
Throne  must  keep  themselves  informed  as  to  who  are 
their  friends  and  who  their  enemies." 

"  For  the  last  five  days  I  have  been  trying  to  find 
the  right  thing  to  say  to  his  Excellency's  wife,"  said 
Saillard. 
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"All  Paris  will  read  that,"  cried  Baudoj'er,  whose 
eyes  were  still  riveted  on  the  paper. 

"Your  eulogy  costs  us  four  thousand  eight  hundred 
francs,  son-in-law  !  "   exclaimed  Madame  Saillard. 

"  You  have  adorned  the  house  of  God,"  said  the 
Abbe  Gaudron. 

"We  might  have  got  salvation  without  doing  that," 
she  returned.  "  But  if  Baudoyer  gets  the  place, 
which  is  worth  eight  thousand  more,  the  sacrifice  is 
not  so  great.  If  he  doesn't  get  it!  hej',  papa,"  she 
added,  looking  at  her  husband,  "how  we  shall  have 
bled !  —  " 

""Well,  never  mind,"  said  Saillard,  enthusiastically, 
' '  we  can  always  make  it  up  through  Falleix,  who  is 
going  to  extend  his  business  and  use  his  brother,  whom 
he  has  made  a  stockbroker  on  pui'pose.  Elisabeth 
might  have  told  us,  I  think,  why  Falleix  went  off  in 
such  a  hurry.  But  let 's  invent  my  little  speech.  This 
is  what  I  thought  of:  'Madame,  if  j'ou  would  say  a 
word  to  his  Excellency  — ' " 

"  'If  you  would  deign,'"  said  Gaudron;  "add  the 
word  '  deign,'  it  is  more  respectful.  But  30U  ought  to 
know,  first  of  all,  whether  Madame  la  Dauphine  will 
grant  j'ou  her  protection,  and  then  you  could  suggest  to 
Madame  la  comtesse  the  idea  of  co-operating  with  the 
wishes  of  her  Eoyal  Highness." 

"You  ought  to  designate  the  vacant  post,"  said 
Baudoyer. 
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"  '  Madame  la  comtesse,' "  began  Saillavd,  rising, 
and  bowing  to  liis  wife,  witli  an  agreeable  smile. 

"Goodness!  Saillard ;  how  ridiculous  you  look. 
Take  care,  ni}-  man,  you'll  make  the  woman  laugh." 

"'Madame  la  comtesse,' "  resumed  Saillard.  "Is 
that  better,  wife  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  duck." 

"  '  The  place  of  the  late  worthy  Monsieur  de  la  Billar- 
diere  is  vacant ;  my  son-in-law.  Monsieur  Baudoyer  —  '  " 

" '  Man  of  talent  and  extreme  piet3-,' "  prompted 
Gaudron. 

"  Write  it  down,  Baudoyer,"  cried  old  Saillard, 
"  write  that  sentence  down.'' 

Baudoyer  proceeded  to  take  a  pen  and  wrote,  without 
a  blush,  his  own  praises,  preciselj-  as  Nathan  or  Canalis 
might  have  reviewed  one  of  their  own  books. 

"  '  Madame  la  comtesse '  —  Don't  you  see,  mother? " 
said  Saillard  to  his  wife  ;  "  I  am  supposing  j-ou  to  be 
the  minister's  wife." 

"  Do  j'ou  take  me  for  a  fool?  "  she  answered  sharpl3^ 
"I  know  that." 

"  '  The  place  of  the  late  worthy-  Monsieur  de  la  Bil- 
lardiere  is  vacant ;  ray  son-in-law,  Monsieur  Baudo3'er, 
a  man  of  consummate  talent  and  extreme  piety  — ' " 
After  looking  at  Monsieur  Gaudron,  who  was  reflecting, 
he  added,  "'will  be  very  glad  if  he  gets  it.'  That's 
not  bad ;  it 's  brief  and  it  says  the  whole  thing." 
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"  But  do  wait,  Saillard  ;  don't  you  see  that  Monsieur 
I'abb^  is  turning  it  over  in  his  mind  ? "  said  Madame 
Saillard;  "don't  disturb  him." 

" '  Will  be  very  thankful  if  you  would  deign  to  interest 
yourself  in  his  behalf/  "  resumed  Gaudron.  "  '  And  in 
saying  a  word  to  his  Excellency  you  will  particularly 
please  Madame  la  Dauphine,  by  whom  he  has  the  honor 
and  the  happiness  to  be  protected.'  " 

"Ah!  Monsieur  Gaudron,  that  sentence  is  worth 
more  than  the  monstrance  ;  I  don't  regret  the  four  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  —  Besides,  Baudoyer,  my  lad,  you  '11 
pay  them,  won't  you?     Have  you  written  it  all  down? " 

"  I  shall  make  j'ou  repeat  it,  father,  morning  and 
evening,"  said  Madame  Saillard.  "  Yes,  that's  a  good 
speech.  How  luck}-  j-ou  are,  Monsieur  Gaudron,  to 
know  so  much.  That 's  what  it  is  to  be  brought  up  in 
a  seminary  ;  they  learn  there  how  to  speak  to  God  and 
his  saints." 

"  He  is  as  good  as  he  is  learned,"  said  Baudoyer, 
pressing  the  priest's  hands.  "  Did  you  write  that  arti- 
cle? "  he  added,  pointing  to  the  newspaper. 

"No,"  answered  Gaudron,  "it  was  written  by  the 
secretarj'  of  his  Eminence,  a  j'oung  abbe  who  is  under 
obligations  to  me,  and  who  takes  an  interest  in  Mon- 
sieur Colleville  ;  he  was  educated  at  my  expense." 

"  A  good  deed  is  always  rewarded,"  said  Baudoyer. 

While  these  four  personages   were  sitting  down  to 
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their  game  of  boston,  Elisabeth  and  her  uncle  Mitral 
reached  the  Cafe  Themis,  with  much  disooiirse  as  they 
drove  along  about  a  matter  which  Elisabeth's  keen  per- 
ceptions told  her  was  the  most  powei'ful  lever  that  could 
be  used  to  force  the  minister's  hand  in  the  affair  of  her 
husband's  appointment.  Uncle  Mitral,  a  former  sheriffs 
oflBcer,  craftj-,  clever  at  sharp  practice,  and  full  of  ex- 
pedients and  judicial  precautions,  believed  the  honor  of 
his  family  to  be  involved  in  the  appointment  of  his 
nephew.  His  avarice  had  long  led  him  to  estimate  the 
contents  of  old  Gigonnet's  strong-box,  for  he  knew  verj' 
well  they  would  go  in  the  end  to  benefit  his  nephew 
Baudoyer  ;  and  it  was  therefore  important  that  the  latter 
should  obtain  a  position  which  would  be  in  keeping  with 
the  combined  fortunes  of  the  Saillards  and  old  Gigonnet, 
which  would  finallj^  devolve  on  the  Baudoyers'  little 
daughter ;  and  what  an  heiress  she  would  be  with  an 
income  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs  !  to  what  social 
position  might  she  not  aspire  with  that  fortune?  He 
adopted  all  the  ideas  of  his  niece  Elisabeth  and  thor- 
oughly understood  them.  He  had  helped  in  sending  off 
Falleix  expeditiously,  explaining  to  him  the  advantage 
of  taking  post  horses.  After-  which,  while  eating  his 
dinner,  he  reflected  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  give  a 
twist  of  his  own  to  the  clever  plan  invented  by  Elisabeth. 
When  they  reached  the  Cafe  Themis  he  told  his  niece 

that  he  alone  could  manage  Gigonnet  in  the  matter  they 
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both  had  in  view,  and  he  made  her  wait  in  the  hackney- 
coach  and  bide  her  time  to  come  forward  at  the  right 
moment.  Elisabeth  saw  through  the  window  panes  the 
two  faces  of  Gobseck  andGigonnet  (her  uncle  Bidault), 
which  stood  out  in  relief  against  the  j-ellow  wood-work 
of  the  old  cafe,  like  two  cameo  heads,  cold  and  impas- 
sible, in  the  rigid  attitude  that  their  gravity  gave  them. 
The  two  Parisian  misers  were  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  other  old  faces,  on  which  "  thirty  per  cent  discount  " 
was  written  in  circular  wfinkles  that  started  from  the 
nose  and  turned  round  the  glacial  cheek-bones.  These 
remarkable  physiognomies  brightened  up  on  seeing 
IMitral,  and  their  ejes  gleamed  with  tigerish  curiosity. 

"  Hej',  hej' !  it  is  papa  Mitral !  "  cried  one  of  them, 
named  Chaboisseau,  a  little  old  man  who  discounted  for 
a  publisher. 

"  Bless  me,  so  it  is  !  "  said  another,  a  broker  named 
M^tivier,  "ha,  that's  an  old  monkej'  well  up  in  his 
tricks." 

"  And  you,"  retorted  Mitral,  "  you  are  an  old  crow 
who  knows  all  about  carcasses.'' 

"  True,"  said  the  stern  Gobseck. 

"  What  are  you  here  for?  Have  you  come  to  seize 
friend  M^tivier?"  asked  Gigonnet,  pointing  to  the 
broker,  who  had  the  bluff  face  of  a  porter. 

'•  Your  great-niece  Elisabeth  is  out  there,  papa 
Gigonnet,"  whispered  Mitral. 
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"What!  some  misfortune?  "  said  Bidault.  The  old 
man  drew  his  ej'ebrows  together  and  assumed  a  tender 
look  like  that  of  an  executioner  when  about  to  go  to 
work  offlciallj'.  In  spite  of  his  Roman  virtue  he  must 
have  been  touched,  for  his  red  nose  lost  somewhat  of  its 
color. 

"Well,  suppose  it  is  misfortune,  won't  you  help 
Saillard's  daughter?  —  a  girl  who  has  knitted  your 
stockings  for  the  last  thirt}-  years !  "  cried  Mitral. 

"If  there's  good  securit}'  I  don't  sa}-  I  won't," 
replied  Gigonnet.  "  Falleix  is  in  with  them.  Falleix 
has  just  set  up  his  brother  as  a  broker,  and  he  is  doing 
as  much  business  as  the  Brezacs  ;  and  what  with?  his 
mind,  perhaps  !     Saillard  is  no  simpleton." 

"  He  knows  the  value  of  money,"  put  in  Chaboisseau. 

That  remark,  uttered  among  those  old  men,  would 
have  made  an  artist  and  thinker  shudder  as  they  all 
nodded  their  heads. 

"But  it  is  none  of  xay  business,''  resumed  Bidault- 
Gigonnet.  "I'm  not  bound  to  care  for  my  neigh- 
bors' misfortunes.  My  principle  is  never  to  be  off  my 
guard  with  friends  or  relatives  ;  you  can't  perish  ex- 
cept through  weakness.  Apply  to  Gobseck ;  he  is 
softer." 

The  usurers  all  applauded  these  doctrines  with  a 
shake  of  their  metallic  heads.  An  onlooker  would  have 
fancied  he  heard  the  creaking  of  ill-oiled  machinery. 
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"Come,  Gigonuet,  show  a  little  feeling,"  said  Cha- 
boisseau,  "  they  've  knit  your  stockings  for  thirty  years." 

"That  counts  for  something,"  remarked  Gobseck. 

"Are  you  all  alone?  Is'  it  safe  to  speak?"  said 
Mitral,  looking  carefully  about  him.  "I  come  about 
a  good  piece  of  business." 

"If  it  is  good,  why  do  j-ou  come  to  us?"  said 
Gigonnet,  sharply,  interrupting  Mitral. 

"  A  fellow  who  was  gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber," 
went  on  Mitral,  "  a  former  chouan,  —  what 's  his  name  ? 
—  La  Billardiere  is  dead." 

"  True,"  said  Gobseck. 

"  And  our  nephew  is  giving  monstrances  to  a  church," 
snarled  Gigonnet. 

"  He  is  not  such  a  fool  as  to  give  them,  he  sells 
them,  old  man,"  said  Mitral,  proudly.  "  He  wants 
La  Billardiere's  place,  and  in  order  to  get  it,  we  must 
seize  —  " 

'^  Seize!  you'll  never  be  anything  but  a  sheriflPs 
officer,"  put  in  Metivier,  striking  Mitral  amicablj'  on 
the  shoulder  ;  "  I  like  that,  I  do  !  " 

' '  Seize  Monsieur  Clement  des  Lupeaulx  in  our 
clutches,"  continued  Mitral;  "Elisabeth  has  discov- 
ered how  to  do  it,  and  he  is  —  " 

"Elisabeth;"  cried  Gigonnet,  interrupting  again; 
"dear  little  creature!  she  takes  after  her  grandfather, 
my  poor  brother !   he  never  had  his  equal !     Ah,  you 


"  '  Are  you  all  alone  ?  Is  it  safe  to  speak  ?  '  said 
Mitral,  looking,  carefully  about  him.  '  I  come 
about  a  good  piece  of  business.' " 
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should  have  seen  him  buying  up  old  furniture ;  what 
tact !  what  shrewdness  !  What  does  Elisabeth  want?  " 
"  Hey,  hey  !  "  cried  Mitral,  "  you  've  got  bacif  your 
bowels  of  compassion,  papa  Gigonnet !  That  phe- 
nomenon has  a  cause.'' 

"  Always  a  cliild/'  said  Gobseek  to  Gigonnet,  "  you 
are  too  quick  on  tlie  trigger." 

"Come,  Gobseek  and  Gigonnet,  listen  to  me;  you 
want  to  keep  well  with  des  Lupeaulx,  don't  you? 
You  've  not  forgotten  how  you  plucked  him  in  that 
affair  about  the  king's  debts,  and  you  are  afraid  he  '11 
ask  you  to  return  him  some  of  his  feathers,"  said 
Mitral. 

"Shall  we  tell  him  the  whole  thing?"  asked  Gob- 
seek, whispering  to  Gigonnet. 

"Mitral  is  one  of  us;  he  wouldn't  plaj'  a  shabby 
trick  on  his  former  customers,"  replied  Gigonnet. 
"You  see,  Mitral,"  he  went  on,  speaking  to  the  ex- 
sheriff  in  a  low  voice,  "  we  three  have  just  bought  up 
all  those  debts,  the  payment  of  which  depends  on  the 
decision  of  the  liquidation  committee. 
"  How  much  will  you  lose?  "  asked  Mitral. 
"  Nothing,"  said  Gobseek. 

"  Nobodj'  knows  we  are  in  it,"  added  Gigonnet; 
"  Samanon  screens  us." 

"  Come,  listen  to  me,  Gigonnet ;  it  is  cold,  and  yoar 
niece  is  waiting  outside.      You  '11   understand   what  I 
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want  in  two  words.  You  must  at  once,  between  you, 
send  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  (without 
interest)  into  the  country  after  Falleix,  who  has  gone 
post-haste,  with  a  courier  in  advance  of  him." 

"Is  it  possible  !  "  said  Gobseck. 

"  What  for?  "  cried  Gigonnet,  "  and  where  to?" 

"  To  des  Lupeaulx's  magnificent  country-seat,"  re- 
plied Mitral.  "  Falleix  knows  the  country,  for  he  was 
born  there ;  and  he  is  going  to  buj'  up  land  all  round 
the  secretary's  miserable  hovel,  with  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  francs  I  speak  of,  —  good  land,  well 
worth  the  price.  There  are  only  nine  days  before  us 
for  drawing  up  and  recording  the  notarial  deeds  (bear 
that  in  mind).  With  the  addition  of  this  land,  des 
Lupeaulx's  present  miserable  propert}'  would  pay  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  francs,  the  sum  neces- 
sary to  make  a  man  eligible  to  the  Chamber.  Ergo., 
with  it  des  Lupeaulx  goes  into  the  electoral  college, 
becomes  eligible,  count,  and  whatever  he  pleases.  You 
know  the  deput}'  who  has  slipped  out  and  left  a  vacancy, 
don't  3-ou  ?  " 

The  two  misers  nodded. 

"  Des  Lupeaulx  would  cut  off  a  leg  to  get  elected 
in  his  place,"  continued   Mitral ;  ' '  but  he  must   have 
the  title-deeds  of  the  propert}'  in  his  own  name,  and 
then  mortgage  them  back  to  us  for  the  amount  of  the* 
purchase-money.     Ah !    now  you  begin  to  see  what  I 
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am  after !  First  of  all,  we  must  make  sure  of  Bau- 
doyer's  appointment,  and  des  Lupeaulx  will  get  it  for 
us  on  these  terms ;  after  that  is  settled  we  will  hand 
him  back  to  jou.  Falleix  is  now  canvassing  the 
electoral  vote.  Don't  you  perceive  that  you  have 
Lupeaulx  completely  in  j-our  power  until  after  the 
election?  —  for  Falleix's  friends  are  a  large  majority. 
Now  do  j-ou  see  what  I  mean,  papa  Gigonnet?" 

"  It  's  a  clever  game,"  said  Metivier. 

•'We'll  do  it,"  said  Gigonnet;  "  j'ou  agree,  don't 
you,  Gobseck?  Falleix  can  give  us  security  and  put 
mortgages  on  the  property  in  my  name  ;  we  '11  go  and 
see  des  Lupeaulx  when  all  is  ready." 

"  We're  robbed,"  said  Gobseck. 

"Ha,  ha!  "  laughed  Mitral,  "I'd  like  to  know  the 
robber !  " 

"  Nobody  can  rob  us  but  ourselves,"  answered 
Gigonnet.  "  I  told  you  we  were  doing  a  good  thing 
in  buying  up  all  des  Lupeaulx's  paper  from  his  credi- 
tors at  sixty  per  cent  discount." 

■ '  Take  this  mortgage  on  his  estate  and  you  '11  hold 
him  tighter  still  through  the  interest,"  answered  Mitral. 

"  Possibly,"  said  Gobseck. 

After  exchanging  a  shrewd  look  with  Gobseck, 
Gigonnet  went  to  the  door  of  the  cafe. 

"Elisabeth!  follow  it  up,  my  dear,"  he  said  to  his 
niece.     "  We  hold  your  man  securely  ;  but  don't  neg- 
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lect  accessories.  You  have  begun  well,  clever  ivoinan  ! 
go  on  as  jou  began  and  j'ou '11  have  your  uncle's  es- 
teem," and  he  grasped  her  hand,  ga}!}-. 

"But,"  said  Mitral,  "  Metivier  and  Chaboisseau 
heard  it  all,  and  they  may  play  us  a  trick  and  tell  the 
matter  to  some  opposition  journal  which  would  catch 
the  ball  on  its  wa}'  and  counteract  the  effect  of  the  min- 
isterial article.  You  must  go  alone,  my  dear ;  I  dare 
not  let  those  two  cormorants  out  of  m3'  sight."  So 
saying  he  re-entered  the  cafe. 

The  next  day  the  numerous  subscribers  to  a  certain 
liberal  journal  read,  among  the  Paris  items,  the  follow- 
ing article,  inserted  authoritatively-  bj-  Chaboisseau  and 
Metivier,  share-holders  in  the  said  journal,  brokers  for 
publishers,  printers,  and  paper-makers,  whose  behests 
no  editor  dared  refuse  :  — 

"  Yesterday  a  ministerial  journal  plainly  indicated  as  the 
probable  successor  of  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  la  Billardifere, 
Monsieur  Baudoyer,  one  of  the  worthiest  citizens  of  a  popu- 
lous quarter,  where  his  benevolence  is  scarcely  less  known 
than  the  piety  on  which  the  ministerial  organ  laid  so  much 
stress.  Why  was  that  sheet  silent  as  to  his  talents?  Did  it 
reflect  that  in  boasting  of  the  bourgeoise  nobility  of  Mon- 
sieur Baudoyer  —  which,  certainly,  is  a  nobility  as  good  as  any 
other  —  it  was  pointing  out  a  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
candidate  ?  A  gratuitous  piece  of  perfidy !  an  attempt  to  kill 
with  a  caress !  To  appoint  Monsieur  Baudoyer  is  to  do  honor 
to  the  virtues,  the  talents  of  the  middle  classes,  of  whom  we 
shall  ever  be  the  supporters,  though  their  cause  seems  at 
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times  a  lost  one.  This  appointment,  we  repeat,  will  be  an 
act  of  justice  and  good  policy ;  consequently  we  may  be  sure 
it  will  not  be  made." 


On  the  morrow,  Fridaj-,  the  usual  daj'  for  the  dinner 
given  by  Madame  Eabourdin,  whom  des  Lupeaulx  had 
left  at  midnight,  radiant  in  beautv,  on  the  staircase 
of  the  Bouffons,  arm  in  arm  with  Madame  de  Camps 
(Madame  Firmiani  had  lately  married),  the  old  roue 
awoke  with  his  thoughts  of  vengeance  calmed,  or 
rather  refreshed,  and  his  mind  full  of  a  last  glance 
exchanged  with  Celestiue. 

"I'll  make  sure  of  Rabourdin's  support  by  forgiving 
him  now,  — I'll  get  even  with  him  later.  If  he  has  n't 
this  place  for  the  time  being  I  should  have  to  give  up 
a  woman  who  is  capable  of  becoming  a  most  precious 
instrument  in  the  pursuit  of  high  political  fortune. 
She  understands  everything ;  shrinks  from  nothing, 
from  no  idea  whatever!  —  and  besides,  I  can't  know 
before  his  Exeellenc.y  what  new  scheme  of  admin- 
istration Rattourdin  has  invented.  No,  raj  dear  des 
Lupeaulx,  the  thing  in  hand  is  to  win  all  now  for  j'our 
Celestine.  You  maj'  make  as  manj-  faces  as  yoii  please, 
Madame  la  comtesse,  but  j-ou  will  invite  Madame  Ra- 
bourdin  to  your  next  select  party." 

Des  Lupeaulx  was  one  of  those  men  who  to  satisfy 
a  passion  are  quite  able  to  put  away  revenge  in  some 
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dark  corner  of  their  minds.     His  course  was  taken  ;  he 
was  resolved  to  get  Rabourdia  appointed. 

"  I  will  prove  to  you,  my  dear  fellow,  that  I  deserve 
a  good  place  in  your  galley,"  thought  he  as  he  seated 
himself  in  his  study  and  began  to  unfold  a  newspaper. 

He  knew  so  well  what  the  ministerial  organ  would 
contain  that  he  rarely  took  the  trouble  to  read  it,  but 
on  this  occasion  he  did  open  it  to  look  at  the  article  on 
La  Billardiere,  recollecting  with  amusement  the  dilemma 
in  which  du  Bruel  had  put  him  by  bringing  him  the  night 
before  Bixiou's  mischievous  amendments  to  the  obituary. 
He  was  laughing  to  himself  as  he  reread  the  biography 
of  the  late  Comte  de  Fontaine,  dead  a  few  months 
earlier,  which  he  had  hastily  substituted  for  that  of  La 
Billardiere,  when  his  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  name  of 
Baudoyer.  He  read  with  fury  the  article  which  pledged 
the  minister,  and  then  he  rang  violentl}'  for  Dutocq,  to 
send  him  at  once  to  the  editor.  But  what  was  his 
astonishment  on  reading  the  replj'  of  the  opposition 
paper  !  The  situation  was  evidentl}'  serious.  He  knew 
the  game,  and  he  saw  that  the  man  who  was  shuffling 
his  cards  for  him  was  a  Greek  of  the  first  order.  Tn 
dictate  in  this  way  through  two  opposing  newspapers  in 
one  evening,  and  to  begin  the  fight  bj-  forestalling  the 
intentions  of  the  minister  was  a  daring  game  !  He  rec- 
ognized the  pen  of  a  liberal  editor,  and  resolved  to  ques- 
tion him  that  night  at  the  opera.     Dutocq  appeared. 
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"Read  that,"  said  des  Lupeaulx,  handing  him  the 
two  journals,  and  continuing  to  run  his  eye  over  others 
to  see  if  Baudoj-er  had  pulled  nnj-  further  wires.  "  Go 
to  the  office  and  ask  who  has  dared  to  thus  compromise 
the  minister." 

"  It  was  not  Monsieur  Baudoyer  himself,"  answered 
Dutocq,  "  for  he  never  left  the  ministry-  yesterdaj-.  I 
need  not  go  and  inquire  ;  for  when  I  took  your  article 
to  the-  newspaper  office  I  met  a  young  abbe  who  brought 
in  a  letter  from  the  Grand  Almoner,  before  which  you 
j'ourself  would  have  had  to  bow." 

"  Dutocq,  you  have  a  grudge  against  Monsieur  Ra- 
bourdin,  and  it  isn't  right;  for  he  has  twice  saved  you 
from  being  turned  out.  However,  we  are  not  masters 
of  our  own  feelings  ;  we  sometimes  hate  our  benefactors. 
Only,  remember  this ;  if  you  show  the  slightest  treach- 
ery to  Rabourdin,  without  my  permission,  it  will  be 
3-our  ruin.  As  to  that  newspaper,  let  the  Grand 
Almoner  subscribe  as  largely  as  we  do,  if  he  wants  its 
services.  Here  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  ye&v ;  the 
matter  of  subscriptions  will  come  up  for  discussion,  and 
I  shall  have  something  to  say  on  that  head.  As  to  La 
Billardiere's  place,  there  is  only  one  way  to  settle  the 
matter ;  and  that  is  to  appoint  Rabourdin  this  verj- 
day." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Dutocq,  returning  to  the  clerks' 
office  and  addressing  his  colleagues.      "  I  don't  know  if 
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Bixion  has  the  art  of  looking  into  futurity,  but  if  you 
have  not  read  the  ministerial  journal  I  advise  3'ou  to 
studj-  the  article  about  Baudoyer ;  then,  as  Monsieur 
Fleurj-  takes  the  opposition  sheet,  you  can  see  the 
reply.  Monsieur  Rabourdin  certainly  has  talent,  but  a 
man  who  in  these  days  gives  a  six-thousand-franc  mon- 
strance to  the  Church  has  a  devilish  deal  more  talent 
than  he." 

Bixiou  [entering].  What  say  you,  gentlemen,  to  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  in  our  pious  ministerial 
journal,  and  the  replj'  Epistle  to  the  Ministers  in  the 
opposition  sheet?  How  does  Monsieur  Rabourdin  feel 
now,  du  Bruel  ? 

Dd  Bruel  [rushing  in] .  I  don't  know.  [He  drags 
Bixiou  back  into  his  cabinet,  and  says  in  a  low  voice] 
My  good  fellow,  your  wa^^  of  helping  people  is  like  that 
of  the  hangman  who  jumps  upon  a  victim's  shoulders  to 
break  his  neck.  You  got  me  into  a  scrape  with  des 
Lupeanlx,  which  my  foil}-  in  ever  trusting  you  richly 
deserved.  A  fine  thing  indeed,  that  article  on  La  Bil- 
lardiere.  I  sha'n't  forget  the  trick  !  Whj',  the  very  first 
sentence  was  as  good  as  telling  the  King  he  was  super- 
annuated and  it  was  time  for  him  to  die.  And  as  to 
that  Quiberon  bit,  it  said  plainly  that  the  King  was  a  — 
What  a  fool  I  was  ! 

Bixiou  [laughing] .  Bless  my  heart !  are  you  getting 
angry  ?     Can't  a  fellow  joke  any  more  ? 
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Du  Bk.del.  Joke  !  joke  indeed.  When  yon  want  to 
be  made  head-clerk  somebodj'  shall  joke  with  yon,  my 
dear  fellow, 

Bixiou  [in  a  bullying  tone].     Angrj',  are  we  ? 

Du  Brdei,.     Yes ! 

Bixiou  [drj-ly].     So  much  the  wx)rse  for  j'ou. 

Du  Bruel  [uneasy J.  You  would  n't  pardon  such  a 
thing  yourself,  I  know. 

Bixiou  [in  a  wheedling  tone].  To  a  friend?  indeed 
I  would.  [They  hear  Fleury's  voice.]  There  's  Fleur}' 
cursing  Baudoyer.  Hey,  how  well  the  thing  has  been 
managed  !  Baudoj'er  will  get  the  appointment.  [Confi- 
dentially] After  all,  so  much  the  better.  Du  Bruel, 
just  keep  j'our  eye  on  the  consequences.  Eabourdin 
would  be  a  mean-spirited  creature  to  stay  under  Bau- 
doyer ;  he  will  send  in  his  resignation,  and  that  will 
give  us  two  places.  You  can  be  head  of  the  bureau  and 
take  me  for  under-head-clerk.  AYe  will  make  vaudevilles 
together,  and  I  '11  fag  at  your  work  in  the  office. 

Du  Bruel  [smiling].  Dear  me,  I  never  thought 
of  that.  Poor  Eabourdin !  I  shall  be  sorry  for  him, 
though. 

Bixiou.  That  shows  how  much  j'ou  love  him ! 
[Changing  his  tone]  Ah,  well,  I  don't  pity  him  any 
longer.  He  's  rich ;  his  wife  gives  parties  and  does  n't 
ask  me,  —  me,  who  go  everywhere  !  Well,  good-bye, 
my  dear  fellow,  good-bye,  and  don't  owe  me  a  grudge.' 
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[He  goes  out  through  the  darks'  office.]  Adieu,  gen- 
tlemen ;  did  n't  I  tell  j'ou  yesterday  that  a  man  who 
has  nothing  but  virtues  and  talents  will  always  be 
poor,  even  though  he  has  a  pretty  wife? 

Henet.     You  are  so  rich,  you  ! 

Bixiou.  Not  bad,  my  Cincinnatus  !  But  you  '11  give 
me  that  dinner  at  the  Eocher  de  Cancale. 

PoiRET.  It  is  absoluteh'  impossible  for  me  to  under- 
stand Monsieur  Bixiou. 

Phellion  [with  an  elegiac  air].  Monsieur  Rabour- 
din  so  seldom  reads  the  newspapers  that  it  might  per- 
haps be  ser\iceable  to  deprive  ourselves  momentaril}' 
by  taking  them  in  to  him.  [Fleury  hands  over  his 
paper,  Vimeux  the  office  sheet,  and  Phellion  departs 
with  them.] 

At  that  moment  des  Lupeaulx,  coming  leisurely 
downstairs  to  breakfast  with  the  minister,  was  asking 
himself  whether,  before  playing  a  trump  card  for  the 
husband,  it  might  not  be  prudent  to  probe  the  wife's 
heart  and  make  sure  of  a  reward  for  his  devotion. 
He  was  feeling  about  for  the  small  amount  of  heart 
that  he  possessed,  when,  at  a  turn  of  the  staircase, 
he  encountered  his  lawyer,  who  said  to  him,  smiling, 
"  Just  a  word,  Monseigneur,"  in  the  tone  of  familiarit3' 
assumed  by  men  who  know  they  are  indispensable. 

"What  is  it,  my  dear  Desroches?"  exclaimed  the 
politician.     ' '  Has  anj-thing  happened  ?  " 
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"  I  have  come  to  tell  j'ou  that  all  your  notes  and 
debts  have  been  bought  up  b}'  Gobseck  and  Gigonnet, 
under  the  name  of  a  certain  Samanon." 

"  Men  whom  I  helped  to  make  Jtheir  millions  !  " 

"  Listen,"  whispered  the  lawj'er.  "  Gigonnet  (really 
named  Bidault)  is  the  unCle  of  Saillard,  your  cashier; 
and  Saillard  is  father-in-law  to  a  certain  Baudoyer, 
who  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  the  ^'acant  place  in  your 
ministry.  Don't  }'0U  think  I  have  done  right  to  come 
and  tell  you  ?  " 

"Thank  you,"  said  des  Lupeaulx,  nodding  to  the 
lawyer  with  a  shrewd  look. 

"  One  stroke  of  3'Our  pen  will  buy  them  off,"  said 
Desroches,  leaving  him. 

"  AVhat  an  immense  sacrifice  !  "  muttered  des  Lu- 
peaulx. "  It  would  be  impossible  to  explain  it  to  a 
woman,"  thought  he.  "  Is  Celestine  worth  more  than 
the  clearing  off  of  my  debts? — that  is  the  question. 
I'll  go  and  see  her  this  morning." 

So  the  beautiful  Madame  Rabourdin  was  to  be,  within 
an  hour,  the  arbiter  of  her  husband's  fate,  and  no  power 
on  earth  could  warn  her  of  the  importance  of  her  re- 
plies, or  give  her  the  least  hint  to  guard  her  conduct 
and  compose  her  voice.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  her 
mischances,  she  believed  herself  certain  of  success, 
never  dreaming  that  Eabourdin  was  undermined  in  all 
directions  by  the  secret  sapping  of  the  mollusks. 
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"  Well,  Monseigneur,"  said  des  Lupeaulx,  entering 
the  little  salon  where  thej-  bi-eakfasted,  "have  you 
seen  the  articles  on  Baudo3'er?" 

"  For  God's  sake,  mj-  dear  friend,"  replied  the  min- 
ister, "  don't  talk  of  those  appointments  just  now  ; 
let  me  have  an  hour's  pcacc^  1  The}'  cracked  mj-  ears 
last  night  with  that  monstrance.  The  only  way  to 
save  Rabourdin  is  to  bring  his  appointment  before  the 
Council,  unless  I  submit  to  having  my  hand  forced. 
It  is  enough  to  disgust  a  man  with  the  public  service. 
I  must  purchase  the  right  to  keep  that  excellent  Ra- 
bourdin by  promoting  a  certain  Colleville  !  " 

"  Wh3-  not  make  over  the  management  of  this  pretty 
little  comedy  to  me,  and  rid  yourself  of  the  worry  of  it? 
I  '11  amuse  3'ou  everj-  morning  with  an  account  of  the 
game  of  chess  I  should  play  with  the  Grand  Almoner," 
said  des  Lupeaulx. 

' '  Very  good,"  said  the  minister,  ' '  settle  it  with  the 
head  examiner.  But  you  know  perfeetlj-  well  that 
nothing  is  more  likely  to  strike  the  king's  mind  than 
just  those  reasons  the  opposition  journal  has  chosen 
to  put  forth.  Good  heavens  !  fancy  managing  a  min- 
istry with  such  men  as  Baudoyer  under  me  !  " 

"  An  imbecile  bigot,"  said  des  Lupeaulx,  "  and  as 
utterly  incapable  as  —  " 

"  —  as  La  Billardiere,"  added  the  minister. 

"  But  La  Billardiere  had  the  manners  of  a  gentleman- 
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in-ordinavy,"  replied  des  Lupeaulx.  "  Madame,"  he 
continued,  addressing  the  countess,  "it  is  now  an 
absohite  necessity  to  invite  Madame  Rabourdin  to 
your  next  private  part^".  I  must  assure  j'ou  slie  is 
the  intimate  friend  of  Madame  de  Camps  ;  they  were 
at  the  Opera  together  last  night.  I  first  met  her  at 
the  hotel  Firmiani.  Besides,  you  will  see  that  she  is 
not  of  a  kind  to  compromise  a  salon." 

"  Invite   Madame   Eabourdin,    my   dear,"   said   the 
minister,  "and  pray  let  us  talk  of  something  else." 


15 
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VII. 

SCENES    PROM    DOMESTIC    LIFE. 

Parisian  households  are  literally  eaten  up  with  the 
desire  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  liixur}'  that  surrounds 
them  on  all  sides,  and  few  there  are  who  have  the 
wisdom  to  let  their  external  situation  conform  to  their 
internal  revenue.  But  this  vice  ma^'  perhaps  denote  a 
trulj'  French  patriotism,  which  seeks  to  maintain  the 
supremacj'  of  the  nation  in  the  matter  of  dress. 
France  reigns  through  clothes  over  the  -whole  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  everj-  one  must  feel  the  importance  of 
retaining  a  commercial  sceptre  that  makes  fashion  in 
France  what  the  nav}'  is  to  England.  This  patriotic 
ardor  which  leads  a  nation  to  sacrifice  ever^-thing  to 
appearances  —  to  the  paroistre^  as  d'Aubigne  said  in 
the  daj's  of  Henri  IV.  —  is  the  cause  of  those  vast 
secret  labors  which  employ  the  whole  of  a  Parisian 
woman's  morning,  when  she  wishes,  as  Madame  Ea- 
bourdin  wished,  to  keep  up  on  twelve  thousand  francs 
a  j'ear  the  style  that  many  a  family  with  thirty  thou- 
sand does  not  indulge  in.  Consequentlj',  eveiy  Friday, 
—  the  day  of  her  dinner-parties,  — Madame  Eabourdin 
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helped  the  chambermaid  to  do  the  rooms  ;  for  the  cook 
went  early  to  market,  and  the  man-servant  was  clean- 
ing the  siher,  folding  the  napkins,  and  polishing  the 
glasses.  The  ill-advised  individual  who  might  happen, 
through  an  oversight  of  the  porter,  to  enter  Madame 
Rabourdin's  establishment  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  would  have  found  her  in  the  midst  of  a  dis- 
order the  reverse  of  picturesque,  wrapped  in  a  dressing- 
gown,  her  hair  ill-dressed,  and  her  feet  in  old  slippers, 
attending  to  the  lamps,  arranging  the  flowers,  or  cook- 
ing in  haste  an  extremely  unpoetic  breakfast.  The 
visitor  to  whom  the  mysteries  of  Parisian  life  were  un- 
known would  certainly  have  learned  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  not  to  set  foot  in  these  greenrooms  at  the  wrong 
moment ;  a  woman  caught  at  her  matin  mysteries 
would  ever  after  point  him  out  as  a  man  capable  of  the 
blackest  crimes  ;  or  she  would  talk  of  his  stupidity  and 
indiscretion  in  a  manner  to  ruin  him.  The  true  Paris- 
ian woman,  indulgent  to  all  curiositj'  that  she  can  put 
to  profit,  is  implacable  to  that  which  makes  her  lose 
her  prestige.  Such  a  domiciliarj'  invasion  maj'  be  called, 
not  only  (as  they  say  in  the  police  reports)'  an  attack 
on  privacj',  but  a  burglary,  a  robberj'  of  all  that  is  most 
precious,  namelj-,  credit.  A  woman  is  quite  willing  to 
let  herself  be  surprised  half-dressed,  with  her  hair  about 
her  shoulders.  If  her  hair  is  all  her  own  she  scores 
one  ;    but   she   will    never    allow   herself   to   be   seen 
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"  doing  "  her  own  rooms,  or  she  loses  her  paroistre,  — 
that  precious  seeming-to-be/ 

Madame  Eabourdin  was  in  full  tide  of  preparation 
for  her  Fridaj'  dinner,  standing  in  the  midst  of  provis- 
ions the  cook  had  just  fished  from  the  vast  ocean  of  the 
markets,  when  Monsieur  des  Lupeaulx  made  his  way 
stealthilj-  in.  The  general-secretarj'  was  certainly  the 
last  man  Madame  Eabourdin  expected  to  see,  and  so, 
when  she  heard  his  boots  creaking  in  the  ante-cham- 
ber, she  exclaimed,  impatientlj-,  "The  Jiair-dresser 
already!"  —  an  exclamation  as  little  agreeable  to  des 
Lupeaulx  as  the  sight  of  des  Lupeaulx  was  agreeable 
to  her.  She  immediately  escaped  into  her  bedroom, 
where  chaos  reigned ;  a  jumble  of  furniture  to  be  put 
out  of  sight,  with  other  heterogeneous  articles  of  more 
or  rather  less  elegance,  —  a  domestic  carnival,  in  short. 
The  bold  des  Lupeaulx  followed  the  handsome  fugi- 
tive, so  piquant  did  she  seem  to  him  in  her  dishabille. 
There  is  something  indescribablv  alluring  to  the  e}^  in 
a  portion  of  flesh  seen  through  an  hiatus  in  the  under- 
garment, more  attractive  far  than  when  it  rises  grace- 
fully above  the  circular  curve  of  the  velvet  bodice,  to 
the  vanishing  line  of  the  prettiest  swan's-neck  that  ever 
lover  kissed  before  a  ball.  When  the  ej'e  dwells  on  a 
woman  in  full  dress  making  exhibition  of  her  magnifi- 
cent white  shoulders,  do  we  not  fancy  that  we  see  the 
elegant  dessert  of   a  grand  dinner?     But  the  glance 
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that  glides  through  the  disarray  of  muslins  rumpled  in 
sleep  enjoys,  as  it  were,  a  feast  of  stolen  fruit  glowing 
between  the  leaves  on  a  garden  wall. 

"  Stop  !  wait !  "  cried  the  pretty  Parisian,  bolting  the 
door  of  the  disordered  room. 

She  rang  for  Therese,  called  for  her  daughter,  the 
cook,  and  the  man-servant,  wishing  she  possessed  the 
whistle  of  the  machinist  at  the  Opera.  Her  call,  how- 
ever, answered  the  same  purpose.  In  a  moment,  ano- 
ther phenomenon  !  the  salon  assumed  a  piquant  morning 
look,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  becoming  toilet  hastily 
got  together  by  the  fugitive ;  we  saj'  it  to  her  glory,  for 
she  was  evidentlj'  a  clever  woman,  in  this  at  least. 

"You!"  she  said,  coming  forward,  "at  this  hour? 
What  has  happened  ?  " 

"  Ver}-  serious  things,"  answered  des  Lupeaulx. 
"  You  and  I  must  understand  each  other  now." 

Celestine  looked  at  the  man  behind  his  glasses,  and 
understood  the  matter. 

"  Mj'  principal  vice,"  she  said,  "is  oddit}^  For 
instance,  I  do  not  mix  up  affections  with  politics ; 
let  us  talk  politics,  —  business,  if  you  will,  —  the  rest 
can  come  later.  However,  it  is  not  really-  oddity  nor 
a  whim  that  forbids  me  to  mingle  ill-assorted  colors  and 
put  together  things  that  have  no  affinity-,  and  compels 
me  to  avoid  discords ;  it  is  mj-  natural  instinct  as  an 
artist.     We  women  have  politics  of  our  own." 
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Already  the  tones  of  her  voice  and  the  charm  of  her 
manners  were  producing  their  effect  on  the  secretary 
and  metamorphosing  his  roughness  into  sentimental 
courtesy ;  she  had  recalled  him  to  his  obligations  as 
a  lover.  A  clever  pretty  woman  makes  an  atmosphere 
about  her  in  which  the  nerves  relax  and  the  feelings 
soften. 

"You  are  ignorant  of  what  is  happening,"  said  des 
Lupeaulx,  harshly,  for  he  still  thought  it  best  to  make 
a  show  of  harshness.     ' '  Read  that." 

He  g^ve  the  two  newspapers  to  the  graceful  woman, 
having  drawn  a  line  in  red  ink  round  each  of  the  famous 
articles. 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  but  this  is  dread- 
ful !     Who  is  this  Baudoyer?  " 

"A  donkey,"  answered  des  Lupeaulx;  "but,  as 
you  see,  he  uses  means, — he  gives  monstrances;  he 
succeeds,  thanks  to  some  clever  hand  that  pulls  the 
wires." 

The  thought  of  her  debts  crossed  Madame  Rabour- 
din's  mind  and  blurred  her  sight,  as  if  two  lightning 
flashes  had  blinded  her  eyes  at  the  same  moment ;  her 
ears  hummed  under  the  pressure  of  the  blood  that  be- 
gan to  beat  in  her  arteries  ;  she  remained  for  a  moment 
quite  bewildered,  gazing  at  a  window  which  she  did  not 
see. 

"  But  you  are  faithful  to  us?"  she  said  at  last,  with 
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a  winning  glance  at  des  Lupeaulx,  as  if  to  attach  him 
to  her. 

"That  is  as  it  may  be,"  ho  replied,  answering  her 
glance  with  an  interrogative  look  which  made  the 
poor  woman  blush. 

"If  j'ou  demand  caution-monej-  jou  may  lose  all," 
she  said,  laughing  ;  "I  thought  you  more  magnanimous 
than  5'ou  are.  And  you,  you  thought  me  less  a  person 
than  I  am,  —  a  sort  of  school-girl." 

"  You  have  misunderstood  me,"  he  said,  with  a  covert 
smile ;  "I  meant  that  I  could  not  assist  a  man  who 
plays  against  me  just  as  I'Etourdi  played  against 
Mascarille." 

"  What  can  you  mean  ? " 

"  This  will  prove  to  you  whether  I  am  magnanimous 
or  not." 

He  gave  Madame  Rabourdin  the  memorandum  stolen 
by  Dutocq,  pointing  out  to  her  the  passage  in  which  her 
husband  had  so  ably  analyzed  him. 

"Read  that." 

C61estine  recognized  the  handwriting,  read  the  paper, 
and  turned  pale  under  the  blow. 

"All  the  ministries,  the  whole  service  is  treated  in 
the  same  way,"  said  des  Lupeaulx. 

"  Happily,"  she  said,  "you  alone  possess  this  docu- 
ment.    I  cannot  explain  it,  even  to  myself" 

"  The  man  who  stole  it  is  not  such  a  fool  as  to  let 
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me  have  it  without  keeping  a  copy  for  himself;  he  is 
too  great  a  liar  to  admit  it,  and  too  clever  in  his  busi- 
ness to  give  it  up.     I  did  not  even  ask  him  for  it." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"  Your  chief  clerk." 

"Dutocq!  People  are  always  punished  through 
their  kindnesses  !  But,"  she  added,  "  he  is  only  a  dog 
who  wants  a  bone." 

"Do  you  know  what  the  other  side  offer  me,  poor 
devil  of  a  general-secretary?  " 

"What?" 

' '  I  owe  thirty  thousand  and  odd  miserable  francs,  — 
you  will  despise  me  because  it  is  n't  more,  but  here,  I 
grant  you,  I  am  insignificant.  Well,  Baudoyer's  uncle 
has  bought  up  my  debts,  and  is,  doubtless,  ready  to 
give  me  a  receipt  for  them  if  Baudoyer  is  appointed." 

"  But  all  that  is  monstrous." 

"  Not  at  all ;  it  is  monarchical  and  religious,  for  the 
Grand  Almoner  is  concerned  in  it.  Baudoyer  himself 
must  appoint  Colleville  in  return  for  ecclesiastical 
assistance." 

"  What  shall  you  do?" 

"  What  will  you  bid  me  do?  "  he  said,  with  charming 
grace,  holding  out  his  hand. 

Celestine  no  longer  thought  him  ugly,  nor  old,  nor 
white  and  chilling  as  a  hoar-frost,  nor  indeed  anj'thing 
that  was  odious  and  offensive,  but  she  did  not  give  him 
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her  hand.  At  night,  hi  her  salon,  she  would  have  let 
him  take  it  a  hundred  times,  but  here,  alone  and  in  the 
morning,  the  action  seemed  too  like  a  promise  that 
might  lead  her  far. 

"  And  they  say  that  statesmen  have  no  hearts  !  "  she 
cried  enthusiastically,  trying  to  hide  the  harshness  of 
her  refusal  under  the  grace  of  her  words.  "The 
thought  used  to  terrify  me,"  she  added,  assuming  an 
innocent,  ingenuous  air. 

"  What  a  calumnj' !  "  cried  des  Lupeaulx.  "  Only  this 
week  one  of  the  stiffest  of  diplomatists,  a  man  who  has 
heep  in  the  service  ever  since  he  came  to  manhood,  has 
married  the  daughter  of  an  actress,  and  has  introduced 
her  at  the  most  iron-bound  court  in  Europe  as  to  quar- 
terings  of  nobility." 

"  You  will  continue  to  support  us?  " 

"lam-  to  draw  up  your  husband's  appointment  — 
But  no  cheating,   remember." 

She  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  tapped  him  on 
the  cheek  as  she  did  so.     "  You  are  mine  !  "  she  said, 

Des  Lupeaulx  admired  the  expression. 

[That  night,  at  the  Opera,  the  old  coxscomb  related 
the  incident  as  follows  :  "  A  woman  who  did  not  want 
to  tell  a  man  she  would  be  his,  — an  acknowledgment  a 
well-bred  woman  never  allows  herself  to  make, —  changed 
the  words  into  '  You  are  mine.'  Don't  you  think  the 
evasion  charming?"] 
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"But  you  must  be  lu}'  all^',"  he  answered.  "Now 
listen,  3'our  husband  has  spoken  to  the  minister  of  a 
plan  for  the  reform  of  the  administration  ;  the  paper  I 
have  shown  you  is  a  part  of  that  plan.  I  want  to  know 
what  it  is.     Find  out,  and  tell  me  to-night." 

"I  will,"  she  answered,  wholly  unaware  of  the  im- 
portant nature  of  the  errand  which  brought  des  Lupeaulx 
to  the  house  that  morning. 

"  Madame,  the  hair-dresser." 

"  At  last !  "  thought  Celestine.  "I  don't  see  how  I 
should  have  got  out  of  it  if  he  had  delayed  much  longer." 

"  You  do  not  know  to  what  lengths  my  devotion  can 
go,"  said  des  Lupeaulx,  rising.  "  You  shall  be  invited 
to  the  first  select  party  given  by  his  Excellency's  wife." 

"  Ah,  j'ou  are  an  angel !  "  she  cried.  "  And  I  see  now 
how  much  you  love  me  ;  you  love  me  intelligently." 

"To-night,  dear  child"  he  said,  '  I  shall  find  out  at 
the  Opera  what  journalists  are  conspiring  for  Baudoj'er, 
and  we  will  measure  swords  together." 

"Yes,  but  you  must  dine  with  us,  will  you  not?  I 
have  taken  pains  to  get  the  things  you  like  best  —  " 

"  All  that  is  so  like  love,"  said  des  Lupeaulx  to  him- 
self as  he  went  downstairs,  "that  I  am  willing  to  be 
deceived  in  that  way  for  a  long  time.  Well,  if  she  is 
tricking  me  I  shall  know  it.  I  '11  set  the  cleverest  of 
all  traps  before  the  appointment  is  fairly  signed,  and 
I  '11  read  her  heart.     Ah  !  my  little  cats,  I  know  you  ! 
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for,  after  all,  women  are  just  what  we  men  are.  Twenty- 
eight  3-ears  old,  virtuous,  and  living  here  in  the  rue 
Duphot !  —  a  rare  piece  of  luck  and  worth  cultivating," 
thought  the  elderly  butterfly  as  he  fluttered  down  the 
staircase. 

"  Good  heavens  1  that  man,  without  his  glasses,  must 
look  funny  enough  in  a  dressing-gown  !  "  thought  Celes- 
tine,  "  but  the  harpoon  is  in  his  back  and  he'll  tow  me 
where  I  want  to  go ;  I  am  sure  now  of  that  invitation. 
He  has  played  his  part  in  my  comedy." 

When,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Eabourdin 
came  home  to  dress  for  dinner,  his  wife  presided  at  his 
toilet  and  presentlj-  laid  before  him  the  fatal  memo- 
randum which,' like  the  slipper  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
the  luckless  man  was  fated  to  meet  at  every  turn. 

"Who  gave  you  that?''  he  asked,  thunderstruck. 

"  Monsieur  des  Lupeaulx." 

"  So  he  has  been  here  !  "  cried  Rabourdin,  with  a  look 
which  would  certainly  have  made  a  guilty  woman  turn 
pale,  but  which  Celestine  received  with  unruffled  brow 
and  a  laughing  eye. 

"  And  he  is  coming  back  to  dinner,"  she  said.  "  Why 
that  startled  air?" 

"My  dear,"  replied  Eabpurdin,  "I  have  mortally 
offended  des  Lupeaulx ;  such  men  never  forgive,  and  ye,t 
he  fawns  upon  me  !     Do  you  thiuk  I  don't  see  why  ?  " 
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"The  man  seems  to  me,"  she  said,  "to  have  good 
taste  ;  j-ou  can't  expect  me  to  blame  him.  I  really 
don't  know  anj-thing  more  flattering  to  a  woman  than 
to  please  a  worn-out  palate.     After — ■" 

"  A  truce  to  nonsense,  Celestine.  Spare  a  much-tried 
man.  I  cannot  get  an  audience  of  the  minister,  and  mj' 
honor  is  at  stake." 

"  Good  heavens,  no !  Dutocq  can  have  the  promise 
of  a  good  place  as  soon  as  you  are  named  head  of  the 
division." 

"Ahl  I  see  what  j-ou  are  about,  dear  child,"  said 
Rabourdin  ;  "  but  the  game  you  are  playing  is  just  as 
dishonorable  as  the  real  thing  that  is  going  on  around 
us.     A  lie  is  a  lie,  and  an  honest  woman —  " 

"  Let  me  use  the  weapons  employed  ag.iinstus." 

"  Celestine,  the  more  that  man  des  Lupeaulx  feels  he 
is  foolishly  caught  in  a  trap,  the  more  bitter  he  will  be 
against  me." 

"  What  if  I  get  him  dismissed  altogether?  " 

Rabourdin  looked  at  his  wife  in  amazement. 

"  I  am  thinking  only  of  your  advancement;  it  was 
high  time,  my  poor  husband,"  continued  Cdlestine. 
"But  j-ou  are  mistaking  the  dog  for  the  game,"  she 
added,  after  a  pause.  "  In  a  few  days  des  Lupeaulx 
will  have  accomplished  all  that  I  want  of  him.  While 
you  are  trying  to  speak  to  the  minister,  and  before 
j'ou  can  even  see.  him  on  business,  I  shall  have  seen 
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him  and  spoken  with  him.  You  are  worn  out  in 
trying  to  bring  that  plan  of  your  brain  to  birth,  —  a 
plan  which  you  have  been  hiding  from  me  ;  but  you 
will  find  that  in  three  months  your  wife  has  accom- 
plished more  than  you  have  done  in  six  j-ears.  Come, 
tell  me  this  fine  scheme  of  j'ours." 

Eabourdin,  continuing  to  shave,  cautioned  his  wife 
not  to  say  a  word  about  his  work,  and  after  assuring  her 
that  to  confide  a  single  idea  to  des  Lupeaulx  would  be 
to  put  the  cat  near  the  milk-jug,  he  began  an  explana- 
tion of  his  labors. 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  this  before,  Rabourdin?" 
said  Celestine,  cutting  her  husband  short  at  his  fifth 
sentence.  "You  might  have  saved  j'ourself  a  world 
of  trouble.  I  can  understand  that  a  man  should  be 
blinded  by  an  idea  for  a  moment,  but  to  nurse  it  up 
for  six  or  seven  years,  that 's  a  thing  I  cannot  com- 
prehend !  You  want  to  reduce  the  budget,  — •  a  vul- 
gar and  commonplace  idea !  The  budget  ought,  on 
the  contrarj',  to  reach  two  thousand  millions.  Then, 
indeed,  France  would  be  great.  If  you  want  a  riew 
system  let  it  be  one  of  loans,  as  Monsieur  de  Nucingeu 
keeps  saying.  Tlie  poorest  of  all  treasuries  is  the  one 
with  a  surplus  that  it  never  uses  ;  the  mission  of  a 
minister  of  finance  is  to  fling  gold  out  of  the  windows. 
It  will  come  back  to  him  through  the  cellars  ;  and  you, 
you  want  to  hoard  it !     The  thing  to  do  is  to  increase 
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the  offices  and  all  government  emploj'ments,  instead  of 
reducing  them  !  So  far  from  lessening  the  public  debt, 
3'ou  ought  to  increase  the  creditors.  If  the  Bourbons 
want  to  reign  in  peace,  let  them  seek  creditors  in  the 
towns  and  villages,  and  place  their  loans  there  ;  above 
all,  thej'  ought  not  to  let  foreigners  draw  interest  away 
from  France  ;  some  day  an  alien  nation  might  ask  us 
for  the  capital.  Whereas  if  capital  and  interest  are 
held  only  in  France,  neither  France  nor  credit  can 
perish.  That 's  what  saved  England.  Your  plan  is 
the  tradesman's  plan.  An  ambitious  public  inan  should 
produce  some  bold  scheme,  —  he  should  make  himself 
another  Law,  without  Law's  fatal  ill-luck ;  he  ought  to 
exhibit  the  power  of  credit,  and  show  that  we  should  re- 
duce, not  principal,  but  interest,  as  they  do  in  England." 

"  Come,  come,  Cc^lestine,"  said  Rabourdin  ;  "  mix  up 
ideas  as  much  as  you  please,  and  make  fun  of  them,  — 
I  'm  accustomed  to  that ;  but  don't  criticise  a  work  of 
which  you  know  nothing  as  yet." 

"Do  I  need,"  she  asked,  "to  know  a  scheme  the 
essence  of  which  is  to  govern  France  with  a  civil  ser- 
vice of  six  thousand  men  instead  of  twenty  thousand  ? 
Mj'  dear  friend,  even  allowing  it  were  the  plan  of  a 
man  of  genius,  a  king  of  France  who  attempted  to 
carry  it  out  would  get  himself  dethroned.  You  can 
keep  down  a  feudal  aristocracj-  b}'  levelling  a  few 
heads,  but  you  can't  subdu6  a  hydra  with  thousands. 
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And  is  it  with  the  present  ministers  —  between  our- 
selves, a  wretched  crew  —  that  j'oii  expect  to  carry  out 
j'our  reform  ?  No,  no  ;  change  the  monetar}-  system  if 
j'ou  will,  but  do  not  meddle  with  men,  with  little  men  ; 
they  cry  out  too  much,  whereas  gold  is  dumb." 

"  But,  Celestine,  if  you  will  talk,  and  put  wit  before 
argument,  w-e  shall  never  understand  each  other.'' 

"Understand!  I  understand  what  that  paper,  in 
which  you  have  analyzed  the  capacities  of  the  men  in 
office,  will  lead  to,"  she  replied,  paying  no  attention  to 
what  her  husband  said.  ' '  Good  heavens  !  you  have 
sharpened  the  axe  to  cut  off  your  own  head.  Holy 
Virgin !  why  did  n't  you  consult  me  ?  I  could  have 
at  least  prevented  yow.  from  committing  anything  to 
writing,  or,  at  any  rate,  if  you  insisted  on  putting  it  to 
paper,  I  would  have  written  it  down  myself,  and  it 
should  never  have  left  this  house.  Good  God !  to 
think  that  he  never  told  me !  That 's  what  men  are ! 
capable  of  sleeping  with  the  wife  of  their  bosom  for 
seven  years,  and  keeping  a  secret  from  her !  Hiding 
their  thoughts  from  a  poor  woman  for  seven  years  !  — 
doubting  her  devotion  !  " 

"  But," cried  Rabourdin,  provoked,  "for  eleven  j-ears 
and  more  I  have  been  unable  to  discuss  anything  with 
you  because  j-ou  insist  on  cutting  me  short  and  sub- 
stituting your  ideas  for  mine.  You  know  nothing  at 
all  about  my  scheme." 
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'•  Xothiug  !     I  know  all." 

"Then  tell  it  to  me  1  "  cried  Rabourdin,  angrj'  for 
the  first  time  since  his  marriage. 

"There!  it  is  half-past  six  o'clock;  finish  shaving, 
and  dress  at  oncB,"  she  cried  hastilj',  after  the  fashion 
of  women  when  pressed  on  a  point  thej-  are  not  read}- 
to  talk  of.  "I  must  go  ;  we  '11  adjourn  the  discussion, 
for  I  don't  want  to  be  nervous  on  a  reception-day. 
Good  heavens  !  the  poor  soul !  "  she  thought,  as  she  left 
the  room,  "  it  is  hard  to  be  in  labor  for  seven  years 
and  bring  forth  a  dead  child !  And  not  trust  his 
wife ! " 

She  went  back  into  the  room." 

"If  j-ou  had  listened  to  me  you  would  never  have 
interceded  to  keep  your  chief  clerk ;  he  stole  that 
abominable  paper,  and  has,  no  doubt,  kept  a  facsimile 
of  it.     Adieu,  man  of  genius  !  " 

Then  she  noticed  the  almost  tragic  expression  of  her 
husband's  grief;  she  felt  she  had  gone  too  far,  and  ran 
to  him,  seized  him  just  as  he  was,  all  lathered  with 
soap-suds,  and  kissed  him  tenderly. 

"  Dear  Xavier,  don't  be  vexed,"  she  said.  "  To-' 
night,  after  the  people  are  gone,  we  will  study  your 
plan  ;  you  shall  speak  at  j'our  ease,  —  I  will  listen  just 
as  long  as  you  wish  me  to.  Is  n't  that  nice  of 
me  ?  '  What  do  I  want  better  than  to  be  the  wife  of 
Mohammed?  " 
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She  began  to  laugh  ;  and  Eabourdin  laughed  too,  for 
the  soapsuds  were  clinging  to  Celestine's  lips,  and  her 
voice  had  the  tones  of  the  purest  and  most  steadfast 
affection. 

"Go  and  dress,  dear  child;  and  above  all,  don't  say 
a  word  of  this  to  des  Liipeaulx.  Swear  j-ou  will  not. 
That  is  the  onlj'  punishment  that  I  impose  —  " 

^'•Impose!  "she  cried.  "Then  I  won't  swear  an}-- 
thing.'' 

"  Come,  come,  Celestine,  I  said  in  jest  a  really  serious 
thing." 

"  To-night,"  she  said,  "  I  mean  3'our  general-secretary 
to  know  whom  I  am  really  intending  to  attack  ;  he  has 
given  me  the  means." 

"  Attack  whom? " 

"The  minister,"  she  answered,  drawing  herself  up. 
"  We  are  to  be  invited  to  his  wife's  private  parties." 

In  spite  of  his  Celestine's  loving  caresses,  Eabourdin, 
as  he  finished  dressing,  could  not  prevent  certain  painful 
thoughts  from  clouding  his  brow. 

' '  Will  she  ever  appreciate  me  ?  he  said  to  himself 
"  She  does  not  even  understand  that  she  is  the  sole  in- 
centive of  my  whole  work.  How  wrong-headed,  and  yet 
how  excellent  a  mind  !  —  If  I  had  not  married  I  might . 
now  have  been  high  in  office  and  rich.  I  could  have 
saved  half  my  salary  ;   my  savings  well-invested  would 

have  given  me  to-day  ten  thousand  francs  a  year  out- 
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side  of  mj-  office,  and  I  might  then  have  become,  through 
a  good  marriage  — ■  Yes,  that  is  all  true,"  he  exclaimed, 
interrupting  himself,  "  but  I  have  Celestine  and  mj'  two 
children."  The  man  flung  himself  back  upon  his  hap- 
piness. To  the  best  of  married  lives  there  come  mo- 
ments of  regret.  He  entered  the  salon  and  looked 
around  him.  ' '  There  are  not  two  women  in  Paris  who 
understand  making  life  pleasant  as  she  does.  To  keep 
such  a  home  as  this  on  twelve  thousand  francs  a  j'ear  !  " 
he  thought,  looking  at  the  flower-stands  bright  with 
bloom,  and  thinking  of  the  social  enjoyments  that  were 
about  to  gratify  his  vanity.  "  She  was  made  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  minister.  When  I  think  of  his  Excellency's 
wife,  and  how  little  she  helps  him  !  the  good  woman 
is  a  comfortable  middle-class  dowd3',  and  when  she 
goes  to  the  palace  or  into  society  —  "  He  pinched  his 
lips  together.  Very  busy  men  are  apt  to  have  very 
ignorant  notions  about  household  matters,  and  j'ou  can 
make  them  believe  that  a  hundred  thousand  francs 
afford  little  or  that  twelve  thousand  afford  all. 

Though  impatiently  expected,  and  in  spite  of  the  flat- 
tering dishes  prepared  for  the  palate  of  the  gourmet- 
emeritus,  des  Lupeaulx  did  not  come  to  dinner ;  in  fact 
he  came  in  very  late,  about  midnight,  an  hour  when  a 
company  dwindles  and  conAersations  become  intimate 
and  confidential.  Andoche  Finot,  the  journalist,  was 
one  of  the  few  remaining  guests. 
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"  I  now  know  all,"  said  des  Lupeaulx,  when  he  was 
comfortably  seated  on  a  sofa  at  the  corner  of  the  fire- 
place, a  cup  of  tea  in  his  hand  and  Madame  Eabourdin 
standing  before  him  with  a  plate  of  sandwiches  and 
some  slices  of  a  cake  very  appropriately  called  ' '  leaden 
cake."  "  Finot,  my  dear  and  witty  friend,  you  can  render 
a  great  service  to  our  gracious  queen  by  letting  loose  a 
few  dogs  upon  the  men  we  were  talking  of.  You  have 
against  you,"  he  said  to  Eabourdin,  lowering  his  voice 
so  a?  ta  be  heard  only  by  the  three  persons  whom  he 
addressed,  "  a  set  of  usurers  and  priests  —  money  and 
the  church.  The  article  in  the  liberal  journal  was  insti- 
gated by  an  old  money-lender  to  whom  the  paper  was 
under  obligations ;  but  the  young  fellow  who  wrote  it 
cares  nothing  about  it.  The  paper  is  about  to  change 
hands,  and  in  three  days  more  will  be  on  our  side.  The 
royalist  opposition, —  for  we  have,  thanks  to  Monsieur  de 
Chateaubriand,  a  royalist  opposition,  that  is  to  say, 
royalists  who  have  gone  over  to  the  liberals,  —  however, 
there 's  no  need  to  discuss  political  matters  now,  —  these 
assassins  of  Charles  X.  have  promised  me  to  support 
your  appointment  at  the  price  of  our  acquiescence  in 
one  of  their  amendments.  All  my  batteries  are  manned. 
If  they  threaten  us  with  Baudoyer  we  shall  say  to  the 
clerical  phalanx,  '  Such  and  such  a  paper  and  such  and 
such  men  will  attack  your  measures  and  the  whole  press 
will  be  against  you '  (for  even  the  mmisterial  journals 
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which  I  influence  will  be  deaf  and  dumb,  won't  they, 
Finot?).  'Appoint  Eabouvdin,  a  faithful  servant,  and 
public  bpinion  is  with  j'ou  —  '  " 

"Hi,  hi!"  laughed  Finot. 

' '  So,  there 's  no  need  to  be  iineasj',''  said  des  Lu- 
peaulx.  "  I  have  arranged  it  all  to-night;  the  Grand 
Almoner  must  j'ield." 

"  I  would  rather  have  had  less  hope,  and  you  to 
dinner,"  whispered  Celestine,  looking  at  him  with  a 
vexed  air  which,  might  very  well  pass  for  an  expression 
of  wounded  love. 

"  This  must  win  m}"^  pardon,"  he  returned,  giving  her 
an  invitation  to  the  ministry  for  the  following  Tuesday. 

Celestine  opened  the  letter,  and  a  flush  of  pleasure 
came  into  her  face.  No  enjoj'ment  can  be  compared  to 
that  of  gratified  vanity. 

"  You  know  what  the  countess's  Tuesdays  are,"  said 
des  Lupeaulx,  with  a  confidential  air.  "  To  the  usual 
ministerial  parties  they  are  what  the  '  Petit-Chateau ' 
is  to  a  court  ball.  You  will  be  at  the  heart  of  power ! 
You  will  see  there  the  Comtesse  F^raud,  who  is  still  in 
favor  notwithstanding  Louis  XVIII.'s  death,  Delphine 
de  Nucingen,  Madame  de  Listomere,  the  Marquise 
d'Espard,  and  j-our  dear  Firmiani ;  I  have  had  her  in- 
vited to  give  3'ou  her  support  in  case  the  other  women 
attempt  to  black-ball  you.  I  long  to  see  you  in  the 
midst  of  them." 
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Celestine  threw  up  her  head  like  a  thoroughbred 
before  the  race,  and  re-read  the  invitation  just  as  Bau- 
doj'er  and  Saillarrt  had  re-read  the  articles  about  them- 
selves in  the  newspapers,  without  being  able  to  quaff 
enough  of  it 

''There  first,  and  next  at  the  Tuileries,"  she  said  to 
des  Lupeaulx,  who  was  startled  by  the  words  and  by 
the  attitude  of  the  speaker,  so  expressive  were  they  of 
ambition  and  securitj'. 

"Can  it  be  that  I  am  only  a  stepping-stone?"  he 
asked  himself.  He  rose,  and  went  into  Madame 
Rabourdin's  bedroom,  where  she  followed  him,  under- 
standing from  a  motion  of  his  head  that  he  wished  to 
speak  to  her  privately. 

"Well,  your  husband's  plan,"  he  said;  "what 
of  it?"  "■ 

"Bah!  tlie  useless  nonsense  of  an  honest  man!" 
she  replied.  "  He  wants  to  suppress  fifteen  thousand 
offices  and  do  the  work  with  five  or  six  thousand.  You 
never  heard  of  such  nonsense  ;  I  will  let  you  read  the 
whole  document  when  copied  ;  it  is  written  in  perfect 
good  faith.  His  analysis  of  the  officials  was  prompted 
onl)'  by  his  honesty  and  rectitude,  — poor  dear  man !  " 

Des  Lupeaulx  was  all  the  more  reassured  by  the 
genuine  laugh  which  accompanied  these  jesting  and 
contemptuous  words,  because  he  was  a  judge  of  lying 
and  knew  that  Celestine  spoke  in  good  faith. 
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"But  still,  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all?"  he 
asked. 

' '  Well,  he  wants  to  do  away  with  the  land-tax  and 
substitute  taxes  on  consumption." 

"  Win'  it  is  over  a  jear  since  Fran9ois  Keller  and 
Nucingen  proposed  some  such  plan,  and  the  minister 
himself  is  thinking  of  a  reduction  of  the  land-tax." 

"There!"  exclaimed  Celestine,  "I  told  him  there 
was  nothing  new  in  his  scheme." 

"No;  but  he  is  on  the  same  ground  with  the  best 
financier  of  the  epoch,  —  the  Napoleon  of  finance. 
Something  may  come  of  it.  Your  husband  must  surely 
have  some  special  ideas  in  his  method  of  putting  the 
scheme  into  practice." 

"No,  it  is  all  commonplace,"  she  said,  with  a  dis- 
dainful curl  of  her  lip.  "Just  think  of  governing 
France  with  five  or  six  thousand  offices,  when  what 
is  really  needed  is  that  everj'bodj'  in  France  should  be 
personally  enlisted  in  the  support  of  the  government." 

Des  Lupeaulx  seemed  satisfied  that  Rabourdin,  to 
whom  in  his  own  mind  he  had  granted  remarkable  tal- 
ents, was  really  a  man  of  mediocrit}'. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  the  appointment?  You  don't 
want  a  bit  of  feminine  advice?"  she  said. 

"You  women  are  greater  adepts  than  we  in  refined 
treacherj','  he  said,  nodding. 

"  Well,  then,  say  Baudoyer  to  the  "court  and  clergy, 
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to  divert  suspicion  and  put  them  to  sleep,  and  then,  at 
the  last  moment,  write  Mahourdin." 

'•  There  are  some  women  who  say  yes  as  long  as  they 
need  a  man,  and  no  when  he  has  plaj  ed  his  part,"  re- 
turned des  Lupeaulx,  significantly. 

"I  know  they  do,"  she  answered,  laughing;  "])ut 
they  are  very  foolish,  for  in  politics  everything  recom- 
mences. Such  proceedings  may  do  with  fools,  but 
you  are  a  man  of  sense.  In  my  opinion  the  greatest 
folly  any  one  can  commit  is  to  quarrel  with  a  clever 
man." 

"You  are  mistaken,"  said  des  Lupeaulx,  "for  such  a 
man  pardons.  The  real  danger  is  with  the  petty  spite- 
ful natures  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  study  revenge, 
—  I  spend  mj-  life  among  them." 

When  all  the  guests  were  gone,  Eabourdin  came  into 
his  wife's  room,  and  after  asking  for  her  strict  atten- 
tion, he  explained  his  plan  and  made  her  see  that  it 
did  not  cut  down  the  revenue  but  on  the  contrary  in- 
creased it ;  he  showed  her  in  what  wajs  the  public 
funds  were  employed,  and  how  the  State  could  increase 
tenfold  the  circulation  of  money  by  putting  its  own, 
in  the  proportion  of  a  third,  or  a  quarter,  into  the 
expenditures  which  would  be  sustained  by  private  or 
local  interests.  He  flnallj^  proved  to  her  plainly  that 
his  plan  was  not  mere  theoi'j-,  but  a  system  teeming 
with  methods  of  execution.     Celestine,  brightly  enthu- 
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siastic,  sprang  into  \xv  liusbandls  arnas  and  sat  upon 
his  knee  in  the  chimney-corner. 

"At  last  I  find  the  husband  of  xay  dreams!"  she 
cried.  "  M\'  ignorance  of  jour  real  merit  has  saved 
j'ou  from  des  Lupeaulx's  claws.  I  calumniated  you  to 
him  gloriouslj-  and  in  good  faith.'' 

The  man  wept  with  joy.  His  day  of  triumph  had 
come  at  last.  Having  labored  for  j-ears  to  satisfy  his 
wife,  he  found  himself  a  great  man  in  the  ejes  of 
his  sole  public. 

"  To  one  who  knows  how  good  you  are,  how  tender, 
how  equable  in  temper,  how  loving,  jou  are  tenfold 
greater  still.  But,"  she  added,  "a  man  of  genius  is 
always  more  or  less  a  child ;  and  you  are  a  child,  a 
dearly  beloved  child,"  she  said,  caressing  him.  Then 
she  drew  the  invitation  from  that  particular  spot  where 
women  put  what  thej-  sacredly  hide,  and  showed  it 
to  him. 

"  Here  is  what  I  wanted,"  she  said  ;  "  Des  Lupeaulx 
has  put  me  face  to  face  with  the  minister,  and  were  lie 
a  man  of  iron,  his  Excellency  shall  be  made  for  a  time 
to  bend  the  knee  to  me." 

The  next  day  Celestine  began  her  preparations  for 
entrance  into  the  inner  circle  of  the  ministrj'.  It  was 
her  day  of  triumph,  her  own !  Xever  courtesan  took 
such  pains  with  herself  as  this  honest  woman  bestowed 
upon   her   person.     No   dressmaker  was  ever   so  tor- 
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mented  as  hers.  Madame  Rabourdin  forgot  nothing. 
She  went  herself  to  the  stable  where  she  hired  car- 
riages, and  chose  a  coiip^  that  was  neither  old,  nor 
bourgeois,  nor  showy.  Her  footman,  like  the  footmen 
of  great  houses,  had  the  dress  and  appearance  of  a 
master.  About  ten  on  the  evening-  of  the  eventful 
Tuesday,  she  left  home  in  a  charming  full  mourn- 
ing attire.  Her  hair  was  dressed  with  jet  grapes  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  —  an  ornament  costing  three 
thousand  francs,  made  by  Fossin  for  an  Englishwoman 
who  had  left  Paris  before  it  was  finished.  The  leaves 
were  of  stamped  iron-work,  as  hght  as  the  vine-leaves 
themselves,  and  the  artist  had  not  forgotten  the  grace- 
ful tendrils,  which  twined  in  the  wearer's  curls  just  as, 
in  nature,  the3-  catch  upon  the  branches.  The  brace- 
lets, necklace,  and  earrings  were  all  what  is  called 
Berlin  iron-work  ;  but  these  delicate  arabesques  were 
made  in  Vienna,  and  seemed  to  have  been  fashioned 
by  the  fairies  who,  the  stories  tell  us,  are  condemned 
by  a  jealous  Carabosse  to  collect  the  eyes  of  ants, 
or  weave  a  fabric  so  diaphanous  that  a  nutshell  can 
contain  it.  Madame  Rabourdin's  graceful  figure,  made 
more  slender  still  by  the  black  draperies,  was  shown 
to  advantage  by  a  carefully  cut  dress,  the  two  sides  of 
which  met  at  the  shoulders  in  a  single  strap  without 
sleeves.  At  ever}'  motion  she  seemed,  like  a  butterfly,  to 
be  about  to  leave  her  covering ;  but  the  gown  held  flrmjy 
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on  by  means  of  some  contrivance  of  the  wonderful  dress- 
maker. The  robe  was  of  mousseline  de  laine  —  a  ma- 
terial which  the  manufacturers  had  not  yet  sent  to  the 
Paris  markets  ;  a  deliglitful  stuff  which  some  months 
later  was  to  have  a  wild  success,  a  success  which  went 
further  and  lasted  longer  than  most  French  fashions. 
The  actual  economy  of  mousseline  de  laine,  which  needs 
no  washing,  has  since  injured  the  sale  of  cotton  fabrics 
enough  to  revolutionize  the  Rouen  manufactories.  Ce- 
lestine's  little  feet,  covered  with  fine  silk  stockings 
and  turk-satin  shoes  (for  silk-satin  is  inadmissible  in 
deep  mourning)  were  of  elegant  proportions.  Thus 
dressed,  she  was  very  handsome.  Her  complexion, 
beautified  by  a  bran-bath,  was  softly  radiant.  Her 
eyes,  suffused  with  the  light  of  hope,  and  sparkling 
with  intelligence,  justified  her  claims  to  the  superiority 
which  des  Lnpeanlx,  proud  and  happy  on  this  occasion, 
asserted  for  her. 

She  entered  the  room  well  (women  will  understand 
the  meaning  of  that  expression),  bowed  gracefully  to 
the  minister's  wife,  with  a  happy  mixture  of  deference 
and  of  self-respect,  and  gave  no  offence  bj^  a  certain 
reliance  on  her  own  dignity  ;  for  every  beautiful  woman 
has  the  right  to  seem  a  queen.  With  the  minister 
himself  she  took  the  pretty  air  of  sauciness  which 
women  may  properlj'  allow  themselves  with  men,  even 
when   they   are   grand   dukes.      She   reconnoitred   the 
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field,  as  it  were,  while  taking  her  seat,  and  saw  that 
she  was  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  select  parties  of 
few  persons,  where  the  women  e3'e  and  appraise  each 
other,  and  cverj'  word  said  echoes  in  all  ears ;  where 
everj-  glance  is  a  stab,  and  conversation  a  duel  with 
witnesses ;  where  all  that  is  commonplace  seems  com- 
moner still,  and  where  every  form  of  merit  or  distinc- 
tion is  silently  accepted  as  though  it  were  the  natural 
level  of  all  present.  Rabourdin  betook  himself  to  the 
adjoining  salon  in  which  a  few  persons  were  playing 
cards  ;  and  there  he  planted  himself  on  exhibition,  as 
it  were,  which  proved  that  he  was  not  without  social 
intelligence. 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  Marquise  d'Espard  to  the 
Comtesse  Feraud,  Louis  XVIII.'s  last  mistress,  "  Paris 
is  certainly  unique.  It  produces — whence  and  how, 
who  knows?  —  women  like  this  person,  who  seems 
ready  to  will  and  to  do  anything." 

"  She  really  does  will,  and  does  do  everything,"  put 
in  des  Lupeaulx,  puflfed  up  with  satisfaction. 

At  this  moment  the  wih'  Madame  Rabourdin  was 
courting  the  minister's  wife.  Carefully  coached  the 
evening  before  by  des  Lupeaulx,  who  knew  all  the 
countess's  weak  spots,  she  was  flattering  her  without 
seeming  to  do  so.  Every  now  and  then  she  kept 
silence;  far  des  Lupeaulx,  in  love  as  he  was,  knew 
her   defects,  and  said  to  her  the  night  before,   "Be 
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careful  not  to  talk .  too  much,"  —  words  which  were 
really  an  immense  proof  of  attachment.  Bertrand 
Barrere  left  behind  him  this  sublime  axiom :  '  ■  Xever 
interrupt  a  woman  when  dancing  to  give  her  ad- 
vice," to  which  we  may  add  (to  make  this  chapter 
of  the  female  code  complete) ,  ■  •  Never  blame  a  woman 
for  scattering  her  pearls." 

The  conversation  became  general.  From  time  to 
time  Madame  Rabourdin  joined  in,  just  as  a  well- 
trained  cat  puts  a  velvet  paw  on  her  mistress's  laces 
with  the  claws  carefully  drawn  in.  The  minister,  in 
matters  of  the  heart,  had  few  emotions.  There  was 
not  another  statesman  under  the  Eestoration  who  had 
so  completely  done  with  gallantry  as  he ;  even  the 
opposition  papers,  the  ''Miroir,''  "Pandora,"  and 
"  Figaro,"  could  not  find  a  single  throbbing  artery-  with 
which  to  reproach  him.  Madame  Rabourdin  knew  this, 
but  she  knew  also  that  ghosts  return  to  old  castles, 
and  she  had  taken  it  into  her  head  to  make  the  min- 
ister jealous  of  the  happiness  which  des  Lupeaulx  was 
appearing  to  enjoy.  The  latter's  throat  literally  gur- 
gled with  the  name  of  his  divinity.  To  launch  his 
supposed  mistress  successfully,  he  was  endeavoring  to 
persuade  the  Marquise  d'Espard,  Madame  de  Nucingen, 
and  the  countess,  in  an  eight-ear  conversation,  that 
they  had  better  admit  Madame  Rabourdin  to  their 
coalition ;  and  Madame  de  Camps  was  supporting  him. 
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At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  minister's  vanitj'  was  greatlj' 
tickled ;  Madame  Rabourdin's  cleverness  pleased  him, 
and  she  had  won  his  wife,  who,  delighted  with  the 
siren,  invited  her  to  come  to  all  her  receptions  when- 
ever she  pleased. 

"  For  your  husband,  m}'  dear,"  she  said,  "  will  soon 
be  director ;  the  minister  intends  to  unite  the  two 
divisions  and  place  them  under  one  director ;  you  will 
then  be  one  of  us,  j'ou  know." 

His  Excellency  carried  off  Madame  Eabourdin  on 
his  arm  to  show  her  a  certain  room,  which  was  then 
quite  celebrated  because  the  opposition  journals  blamed 
him  for  decorating  it  extravagantly  ;  and  together  they 
laughed  over  the  absurdities  of  journalism. 

"  Madame,  j'ou  really  must  give  the  countess  and 
mj'self  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here  often." 

And  he  went  on  with  a  round  of  ministerial  com- 
pliments. 

' '  But,  Monseigneur,"  she  replied,  with  one  of  those 
glances  which  women  hold  in  reserve,  "  it  seems  to 
me  that  that  depends  on  you." 

"  How  so?" 

'  •  You  alone  can  give  me  the  right  to  come  here." 

"  Pray  explain." 

"  No ;  I  said  to  myself  before  I  came  that  I  would 
certainly  not  have  the  bad  taste  to  seem  a  petitioner." 

"  No,  no,  speak  freely.     Places  asked  in  this  way 
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are  never  out  of  place,"  said  the  minister,  laughing ; 
for  there  is  no  jest  too  silly  to  amuse  a  solemn  man. 

"Well,  then,  I  must  tell  j'ou  plainlj'  that  the  wife 
of  the  head  of  a  bureau  is  out  of  place  here  ;  a  director's 
wife  is  not." 

"That  point  need  not  be  considered,''  said  the  min- 
ister, "your  husband  is  indispensable  to  the  adminis- 
tration ;  he  is  alread}-  appointed. " 

' '  Is  that  a  veritable  fact  ?  " 

' '  Would  you  like  to  see  the  papers  in  my  study  ? 
They  are  drawn  up." 

"  Then,"  she  said,  pausing  in  a  corner  where  she  was 
alone  with  the  minister,  whose  eager  attentions  were 
now  very  marked,  "let  me  tell  jou  that  I  can  make 
you  a  return." 

She  was  on  the  point  of  revealing  her  husband's 
plan,  when  des  Lupeaulx,  who  had  glided  noiselessly 
up  to  them,  uttered  an  angrj'  sound,  which  meant  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  appear  to  have  overheard  what,  in 
fact,  he  had  been  listening  to.  The  minister  gave  an 
ill-tempered  look  at  the  old  beau,  who,  impatient  to 
win  his  reward,  had  hurried,  be3ond  all  precedent,  the 
preliminary  work  of  the  appointment.  He  had  carried 
the  papers  to  his  Excellency  that  evening,  and  desired 
to  take  himself,  on  the  morrow,  the  news  of  the  ap- 
pointment to  her  whom  he  was  now  endeavoring  to 
exhibit  as  his  mistress.     .Just  then  the  minister's  valet 
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approached  des  Lupeaulx  in  a  m3'sterious  manner,  and 
told  him  that  his  own  servant  wished  him  to  deliver  to 
him  at  once  a  letter  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  general-secretar}-  went  up  to  a  lamp  and  read 
a  note  thus  worded  :  — 

Contrary  to  my  custom,  I  am  waiting  in  your  ante- 
chamber to  see  you;  you  have  not  a  moment  to  lose  if  you 
wish  to  come  to  terms  with 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GOBSECK. 

The  secretary  shuddered  when  he  saw  the  signature, 
which  we  regret  we  cannot  give  in  fac-simile,  for  it 
would  be  valuable  to  those  who  like  to  guess  character 
from  what  may  be  called  the  physiognomy  of  signature. 
If  ever  a  hieroglyphic  sign  expressed  an  animal,  it  was 
assuredly  this  written  name,  in  which  the  first  and  the 
final  letter  approached  each  other  liite  the  voracious 
jaws  of  a  shark,  —  insatiable,  always  open,  seeking 
whom  to  devour,  both  strong  and  weak.  As  for  the 
wording  of  the  note,  the  spirit  of  usur}'  alone  could 
have  inspired  a  sentence  so  imperative,  so  insolentl}' 
curt  and  cruel,  which  said  all  and  revealed  nothing. 
Those  who  had  never  heard  of  Gobseek  would  have 
felt,  on  reading  words  which  compelled  him  to  whom 
they  were  addressed  to  obey,  yet  gave  no  order,  the 
presence  of  the  implacable  money-lender  of  the  rue 
des  Gres.     Like  a  dog  called  to  heel  by  the  huntsman, 
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des  Lupeaulx  left  liis  present  quest  and  went  iramedi- 
atel3-  to  his  own  rooms,  thinking  of  liis  hazardous  posi- 
tion. Imagine  a  general  to  whom  an  aide-de-camp 
rides  up  and  says :  "  The  enemj'  wath  thirt}'  thousand 
fresh  troops  is  attacking  on  our  right  flank." 

A  very  few  words  will  serve  to  explain  this  sudden 
arrival  of  Gigonnet  and  Gobseclv  on  the  field  of  battle, 
—  for  des  Lupeaulx  found  them  both  waiting.  At  eight 
o'clock  that  evening,  Martin  Falleix,  returning  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  —  thanks  to  three  francs  to  the  post- 
boys and  a  courier  in  advance,  —  had  brought  back 
with  him  the  deeds  of  the  propertj-  signed  the  night 
before.  Taken  at  once  to  the  Cafe  Themis  b}'  Mitral, 
these  securities  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  two  usur- 
ers, who  hastened  (though  on  foot)  to  the  ministry.  It 
T\as  past  eleven  o'clock.  Des  Lupeaulx  trembled  when 
he  saw  those  sinister  faces,  emitting  a  simultaneous  look 
as  direct  as  a  pistol  shot  and  as  brilliant  as  the  flash 
itself. 

"  What  is  it,  my  masters?  "  he  said. 

The  two  extortioners  continued  cold  and  motionless. 
Gigonnet  silently  pointed  to  the  documents  in  his  hand, 
and  then  at  the  servant. 

"  Come  into  my  studj',"  said  des  Lupeaulx,  dismiss- 
ing his  valet  by  a  sign. 

"  You  understand  French  very  well,"  remarked 
Gigonnet,  approvingly. 
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"  Have  j'ou  come  here  to  torment  a  man  who  en- 
abled each  of  you  to  make  a  couple  of  hundred 
thousand  francs  ?  " 

"  And  who  will  help  us  to  make  more,  I  hope,"  said 
Gigonnet. 

"Some  new  affair?"  asked  des  Lupeaulx.  "If 
j'ou  want  me  to  help  j'ou,  consider  that  I  recollect 
the  past." 

"  So  do  we,"  answered  Gigonnet. 

"My  debts  must  be  paid,"  said  des  Lupeaulx,  dis- 
dainfully, so  as  not  to  seem  worsted  at  the  outset. 

"  True,"  said  Gobseck. 

"  Let  us  come  to  the  point,  my  son,"  said  Gigonnet. 
"  Don't  stiffen  your  chin  in  your  cravat ;  with  us  all  that 
is  useless.     Take  these  deeds  and  read  them." 

The  two  usurers  took  a  mental  inventor}'  of  des  Lu- 
peaulx's  study  while  he  read  with  amazement  and  stu- 
pefaction a  deed  of  purchase  which  seemed  wafted  to 
him  from  the  clouds  bj-  angels. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  have  a  pair  of  intelligent  busi- 
ness agents  in  Gobseck  and  me?  "  asked  Gigonnet. 

"  But  tell  me,  to  what  do  I  owe  such  able  co-opera- 
tion? said  des  Lupeaulx,  suspicious  and  uneasj'. 

"  We  knew  eight  days  ago  a  fact  that  without  us  you 

would  not  have  known  till  to-morrow  morning.      The 

president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  a  deputj',  as  you 

know,  feels  himself  obliged  to  resign." 

17 
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Des  Lupeaulx's  eyes  dilated,  and  were  as  big  as 
daisies. 

"  Your  minister  has  been  tricking  j'ou  about  this 
event,"  said  the  concise  Gobseck. 

"  You  master  me,"  said  the  general-secretary,  bowing 
with  an  air  of  profound  respect,  bordering  however,  on 
sarcasm. 

"  True,"  said  Gobseck. 

' '  Can  you  mean  to  strangle  me  ?  " 

"  Tossibly." 

"  Well,  then,  begin  your  work,  executioners,"  said 
the  secretarj',  smiling. 

"You  will  see,"  resumed  Gigonnet,  "that  the  sum 
total  of  your  debts  is  added  to  the  sum  loaned  by  us 
for  the  purchase  of  the  propertj' ;  we  have  bought 
them  up." 

"  Here  are  the  deeds,"  said  Gobseck,  taking  from 
the  pocket  of  his  greenish  overcoat  a  number  of  legal 
papers. 

"  You  have  three  years  in  which  to  pay  off  the  whole 
sum,"  said  Gigonnet. 

"  But,"  said  des  Lupeaulx,  frightened  at  such  kind- 
ness, and  also  'by  so  apparently  fantastic  an  arrangement. 
' '  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?  " 

"  La  Billardiere's  place  for  Baudoyer,"  said  Gigonnet, 
quickly. 

"That's  a  small  matter,  though  it  will  be  next  to 
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impossible  for  me  to  do  it,"  said  des  Lupeaulx.  "I 
have  just  tied  m}^  hands." 

"  Bite  the  cords  with  your  teeth,"  said  Gigonnet. 

"  They  are  sharp,"  added  Gobseck. 

''  Is  that  all?  "  asked  des  Lupeaulx. 

"We  keep  the  title-deeds  of  the  property  till  the 
debts  are  paid,"  said  Gigonnet,  putting  one  of  the 
papers  before  des  Lupeaulx;  "and  if  the  matter  of 
the  appointment  is  not  satisfactorily  arranged  within 
six  days  our  names  will  be  substituted  in  place  of 
yours." 

"  You  are  deep,"  cried  the  secretary. 

"  Exactly,"  said  Gobseck. 

"  And  this  is  all?  "  exclaimed  des  Lupeaulx. 

"All,"  said  Gobseck. 

"  You  agree?"  asked  Gigonnet. 

Des  Lupeaulx  nodded  his  head. 

"  Well,  then,  sign  this  power  of  attorney.  Within 
two  days  Baudoyer  is  to  be  nominated ;  within  six  your 
debts  will  be  cleared  off,  and  — " 

"  And  what?  "  asked  des  Lupeaulx. 

' '  We  guarantee  —  " 

"  Guarantee  !  —  what?  "  said  the  secretary,  more  and 
more  astonished. 

"  Your  election  to  the  Chamber,"  said  Gigonnet, 
rising  on  his  heels.  "  We  have  secured  a  majority  of 
fifty-two  farmers'  and  mechanics'  votes,  which  will  be 
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thrown  precisely  as  those  who  lend  you  this  money 
dictate." 

Des  Lupeaulx  wrung  Gigonnet's  hand. 

"It  is  only  such  as  we  who  never  misunderstand 
each  other,"  he  said ;  "  this  is  what  I  call  doing  busi- 
ness.    I'll  make  you  a  return  gift." 

"  Eight,"  said  Gobseck. 

"  What  is  it?  "  asked  Gigonnet. 

' '  The  cross  of  the  Legion  of  honor  for  your  imbecile 
of  a  nephew." 

"  Good,"  said  Gigonnet,  '  I  see  you  know  him  well." 

The  pair  took  leave  of  des  Lupeaulx,  who  conducted 
them  to  the  staircase. 

"  They  must  be  secret  envoys  from  foreign  powers," 
whispered  the  footmen  to  each  other. 

Once  in  the  street,  the  two  usurers  looked  at  each 
other  under  a  street  lamp  and  laughed. 

"He  will  owe  us  nine  thousand  francs  interest  a  year/' 
said  Gigonnet;  "that  property  doesn't  bring  him  in 
five." 

"  He  is  under  our  thumb  for  a  long  time,"  said 
Gobseck. 

"He'll  build;  he'll  commit  extravagancies,"  con- 
tinued Gigonnet;  "  Falleix  will  get  his  land." 

"  His  interest  is  onlj'  to  be  made  deputy ;  the  old  fox 
laughs  at  the  rest,"  said  Gobseck. 

"Hey!  hey!  " 
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"  Hi !  hi !  " 

These  dry  Uttle  exclamations  served  as  a  laugh  to 
the  two  old  men,  who  took  their  waj'  back  (alwaj-s  on 
foot)  to  the  Cafe  Themis. 

Des  Lupeaulx  returned  to  the  salon  and  found  Ma- 
dame Eabourdin  sailing  with  the  wind  of  success,  and 
very  charming  ;  while  his  Excellency,  usually  so  gloomy, 
showed  a  smooth  and  gracious  countenance. 

"  She  performs  miracles,"  thought  des  Lupeaulx. 
"What  a  wonderfully  clever  woman!  I  must  get  to 
the  bottom  of  her  heart." 

"Your  little  lady  is  decidedly  handsome,"  said  the 
Marquise  to  the  secretary  ;  "  now  if  she  only  had  j'our 
name." 

"Yes,  her  defect  is  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  an 
auctioneer.  She  will  fail  for  want  of  birth,"  replied 
des  Lupeaulx,  with  a  cold  manner  that  contrasted 
strangelj"^  with  the  ardor  of  his  remarks  about  Madame 
Rabourdin  not  half  an  hour  earlier. 

The  marquise  looked  at  him  fixedly. 

"The  glance  you  gave  them  did  not  escape  me," 
she  said,  motioning  towards  the  minister  and  Ma- 
dame Rabourdin  ;  "it  pierced  the  mask  of  your  specta- 
cles. How  amusing  you  both  are,  to  quarrel  over  that 
bone ! " 

As  the  marquise  turned  to  leave  the  room  the  minis- 
ter joined  her  and  escorted  her  to  the  door. 
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"Well,"  said  des  Lupeaulx  to  Madame  Rabouidin, 
"what  do  jou  think  of  his  Excellency?" 

"  He  is  charming.  We  must  know  these  poor  minis- 
ters to  appreciate  them,"  she  added,  slightly  raising 
her  voice  so  as  to  be  heard  bj-  his  Excellency's  wife. 
"The  newspapers  and  the  opposition  calumnies  are  so 
misleading  abont  men  in  politics  that  we  are  all  more 
or  less  influenced  by  them  ;  but  such  prejudices  turn 
to  the  advantage  of  statesmen  when  we  come  to  know 
them  personall}-. 

"  He  is  verj'  good-looking,"  said  des  Lupeaulx. 

"Yes,  and  I  assure  j'ou  he  is  quite  lovable,"  she 
said,  heartilj-. 

"Dear  child,"  said  des  Lupeaulx,  with  a  genial, 
caressing  manner;  "you  have  actually  done  the 
impossible." 

"What  is  that?" 

"Resuscitated  the  dead.  I  did  not  think  that  man 
had  a  heart ;  ask  his  wife.  But  he  maj-  have  just 
enough  for  a  passing  fancj-.  Therefore  profit  by  it. 
Come  this  waj^,  and  don't  be  surprised."  He  led 
Madame  Rabourdin  into  the  boudoir,  placed  her  on  a 
sofa,  and  sat  down  beside  her.  "You  are  very  slj"," 
he  said,  "and  I  like  \o\x  the  better  for  it.  Between 
ourselves,  you  are  a  clever  woman.  Des  Lupeaulx 
served  to  bring  yon  into  this  houSe,  and  that  is  all  you 
wanted  of  him,  is  n't  it?     Now  when  a  woman  decides 
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to  love  a  man  for  what  she  can  get  out  of  him  it  is 
better  to  take  a  sexagenarian  Excellency  than  a  quad- 
ragenarian secretary ;  there  s  more  profit  and  less 
annoj'ance.  I'm  a  man  with  spectacles,  grizzled  hair, 
worn  out  with  dissipation,  —  a  fine  lover,  truly  !  I  tell 
myself  all  this  again  and  again.  It  must  be  admitted, 
of  course,  that  I  can  sometimes  be  useful,  but  never 
agreeable.  Is  n't  that  so  ?  A  man  must  be  a  fool  if  he 
cannot  reason  about  himself.  You  can  safelj'  admit 
the  truth  and  let  me  see  to  the  depths  of  your  heart ; 
we  are  partners,  not  lovers.  If  I  show  some  tender- 
ness at  times,  you  are  too  superior  a  woman  to  pay  any 
attention  to  such  follies;  you -will  forgive  me,- — ^you 
are  not  a  school-girl,  or  a  bourgeoise  of  the  rue  Saint- 
Denis.  Bah  !  j'ou  and  I  are  too  well  brought  up  for 
that.  There's  the  Marquise  d'Espard  who  has  just 
left  the  room  ;  this  is  preciselj'  what  she  thinks  and 
does.  She  and  I  came  to  an  understanding  two  years 
ago  [the  coxscomb !],  and  now  she  has  only  to  write 
me  a  line  and  say,  _'  My  dear  des  Lupeaulx,  }'ou  will 
oblige  me  by  doing  such  or  such  a  thing,'  and  it  is  done 
at  once.  We  are  engaged  at  this  very  moment  in  get- 
ting a  commission  of  lunacy  on  her  husband.  Ah  !  you 
women,  you  can  get  what  you  want  by  the  bestowal  of 
a  few  favors.  Well,  then,  my  dear  child,  bewitch  the 
minister.  I  '11  help  you ;  it  is  my  interest  to  do  so. 
Yes,  I  wish  he  had  a  woman  who  could  influence  him  ; 
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he  would  n't  escape  me,  —  for  he  does  escape  me  quite 
often,  and  the  reason  is  that  I  hold  him  only  through 
his  intellect.  Now  if  I  were  one  with  a  pretty  woman 
who  was  also  intimate  with  him,  I  should  hold  him  by 
his  weaknesses,  and  that  is  much  the  firmest  grip. 
Therefore,  let  us  be  friends,  you  and  I,  and  share  the 
advantages  of  the  conquest  you  are  making." 

Madame  Rabourdin  listened  in  amazement  to  this 
singular  profession  of  rascalitj'.  The  apparent  art- 
lessness  of  this  political  swindler  prevented  her  from 
suspecting  a  trick. 

"Do  you  believe  he  really  thinks  of  me?"  she 
asked,  falling  into  the  'trap. 

"  I  know  it ;  I  am  certain  of  it.'' 

"  Is  it  true  that  Rabourdin's  appointment  is  signed? " 

"  I  gave  him  the  papers  this  morning.  But  it  is  not 
enough  that  j'our  husband  should  be  made  director ;  he 
must  be  Master  of  petitions." 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

"Well,  then,  go  back  to  the  salon  and  coquette  a 
little  more  with  his  Excellency." 

"It  is  true,"  she  said,  "  that  I  never  fully  under- 
stood 3'ou  till  to-night.  There  is  nothing  commonplace 
about  you." 

' '  We  will  be  two  old  friends,"  said  des  Lupeaulx, 
"  and  suppress  all  tender  nonsense  and  tormenting 
love ;    we    will    take   things   as    they    did   under   the 
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Regenc}-.  Ah !  they  had  plenty  of  wit  and  wisdom 
in  those  days  !  " 

' '  You  are  really  strong ;  you  deserve  my  admira- 
tion," she  said,  smiling,  and  holding  out  her  hand  to 
him,  "one  does  more  for  one's  friend,  you  know,  than 
for  one's —  " 

She  left  him  without  finishing  her  sentence. 

"  Dear  ci-eature  !  "  thought  des  Lupeaulx,  as  he  saw 
her  approach  the  minister,  "des  Lupeaulx  has  no 
longer  the  slightest  remorse  in  turning  against  j'ou. 
To-morrow  evening  when  you  offer  me  a  cup  of  tea, 
j'ou  will  be  offering  me  a  thing  I  no  longer  care  for. 
All  is  over.  Ah  !  when  a  man  is  forty  years  of  age 
women  may  take  pains  to  catch  him,  but  they  won't 
love  him." 

He  looked  himself  over  in  a  mirror,  admitting  hon- 
estly that  though  he  did  verj'  well  as  a  politician  he 
was  a  wreck  on  the  shores  of  Cythera.  At  the  same 
moment  Madame  Eabourdin  was  gathering  herself  to^ 
gether  for  a  becoming  exit.  She  wished  to  make  a 
last  graceful  impression  on  the  minds  of  all,  and  she 
succeeded.  Contrary  to  the  usual  custom  in  societj', 
every  one  cried  out  as  soon  as  she  was  gone,  "  What 
a  charming  woman !  "  and  the  minister  himself  took 
her  to  the  outer  door. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  think  of  me  to-morrow," 
he  said,  alluding  to  the  appointment. 
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"There  are  so  few  high  functionaries  who  have 
agreeable  wives,"  remarked  his  Excellency  on  re-enter- 
ing the  room,  "  that  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  our 
new  acquisition." 

"Don't  you  think  her  a  little  overpowering?"  said 
des  Lupeaulx  with  a  piqued  air. 

The  women  present  all  exchanged  expressive  glances  ; 
the  rivalry  between  the  minister  and  his  secretary  amused 
them  and  instigated  one  of  those  pretty  little  comedies 
which  Parisian  women  play  so  well.  Thej'  excited  and 
led  on  his  Excellency  and  des  Lupeaulx  by  a  series  of 
comments  on  Madame  Rabourdin :  one  thought  her 
too  studied  in  manner,  too  eager  to  appear  clever ; 
another  compared  the  graces  of  the  middle  classes  with 
the  manners  of  high  life,  while  des  Lupeaulx  defended 
his  pretended  mistress  as  we  all  defend  an  enemy  in 
society. 

"Do  her  justice,  ladies,"  he  said;  "  is  it  not  ex- 
traordinary that  the  daughter  of  an  auctioneer  should 
appear  as  well  as  she  does  ?  See  where  she  came  from, 
and  what  she  is.  She  will  end  in  the  Tuileries  ;  that  is 
what  she  intends,  —  she  told  me  so.'' 

"  Suppose  she  is  the  daughter  of  an  auctioneer,"  said 
the  Comtessc  Feraud,  smiling,  "  that  will  not  hinder 
her  husband's  rise  to  power." 

"Not  in  these  days,  you  mean,"  said  the  minister's 
wife,  tightening  her  lips. 
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"  Madame,"  said  his  Excellency  to  the  countess, 
sternlj',  "  such  sentiments  and  such  speeches  lead  to 
revolutions  ;  unhappilj-,  the  court  and  the  great  world 
do  not  restrain  them.  You  would  hardly  believe,  how- 
ever, how  the  injudicious  conduct  of  the  'aristocrac}'  in 
this  respect  displeases  certain  clear-sighted  personages 
at  the  palace.  If  I  were  a  great  lord,  instead  of  being, 
as  I  am,  a  mere  countr}'  gentleman  who  seems  to  be 
placed  where  he  is  to  transact  5'our  business  for  you, 
the  monarchy  would  not  be  as  insecure  as  I  now  think 
it.  What  becomes  of  a  throne  which  does  not  bestow 
dignitj-  on  those  who  administer  its  government?  We 
are  far  indeed  from  the  days  when  a  king  could  make 
men  great  at  will,  —  such  men  as  Louvois,  Colbert, 
Richelieu,  Jeannin,  Villeroy,  Sull}',  —  Sully,  in  his 
origin,  was  no  greater  than  I.  I  speak  to  you  thus 
because  we  are  here  in  private  among  ourselves.  I 
should  be  verj'  paltry  indeed  if  T  were  personally 
offended  by  such  speeches.  After  all,  it  is  for  us  and 
not  for  others  to  make  us  great." 

"  You  are  apgointed,  dear,"  cried  Cdlestine,  pressing 
her  husband's  hand  as  they  drove  away.  "If  it  had 
not  been  for  des  Lupeaulx  I  should  have  explained 
your  scheme  to  his  Excellency.  But  I  will  do  it  next 
Tuesday,  and  it  will  help  the  further  matter  of  making 
you  Master  of  petitions." 
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In  the  life  of  every  woman  there  comes  a  day  when 
she  shines  in  all  her  glory  ;  a  da}' which  gives  her  an  un- 
fading recollection  to  which  she  recurs  with  happiness 
all  her  life.  As  Madame  Rabourdin  took  off  one  bj' 
one  the  ornaments  of  her  apparel,  she  thought  over  the 
events  of  this  evening,  and  marked  the  daj'  among  the 
triumphs  and  glories  of  her  life,  —  all  her  beauties  had 
been  seen  and  envied,  she  had  been  praised  and  flat- 
tered by  the  minister's  wife,  delighted  thus  to  make 
the  other  women  jealous  of  her ;  but,  above  all,  her 
grace  and  vanities  had  shone  to  the  profit  of  conjugal 
love.     Her  husband  was  appointed. 

"Did  you  think  I  looked  well  to-night?"  she  said 
to  him,  joj'ously. 

At  the  same  instant  Mitral,  waiting  at  the  Caf6 
Themis,  saw  the' two  usurers  returning,  but  was  unable 
to  perceive  the  slightest  indications  of  the  result  on 
their  impassible  faces. 

"  What  of  it? "  he  said,  when  they  were  all  seated 
at  table. 

''  Same  as  ever,''  replied  Gigonnet,  rubbing  his 
hands,  "  victory  with  gold." 

"  True,"  said  Gobseek. 

Mitral  took  a  cabriolet  and  went  straight  to  the 
Saillards  and  Baudoyers,  who  were  still  playing  boston 
at  a  late  hour.      No  one  was   present   but   the   Abb6 
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Gaudron.  Fallcix,  half-dead  with  the  fatigue  of  his 
journej',  had  gone  to  bed. 

"  You  will  be  appointed,  nephew,"  said  Mitral ;  "  and 
there 's  a  surprise  ;n  store  for  you.'' 

"  What  is  it?  "  asked  Saillard. 

"  The  cross  of  the  Legion  of  honor  ? "  cried  Mitral. 

"God  protects  those  who  guard  his  altars,"  said 
Gaudron. 

Thus  the  Te  Deum  was  sung  with  equal  joj'  and 
confidence  in  both  camps. 
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VIII. 

PORWAKD,   MOLLTJSKS! 

The  nest  daj-,  Wednesday,  Monsieur  Rabourdin  was 
to  transact  business  with  tlie  minister,  for  lie  hud  filled 
the  late  La  Billardiere's  place  since  the  beginning  of  the 
latter's  illness.  On  such  days  the  clerks  came  punc- 
tually, the  servants  were  speciallj'  attentive,  there  was 
always  a  certain  excitement  in  the  oflices  on  these  sign- 
ing-days,  —  and  wh^',  nobodj'  ever  knew.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  three  servants  were  at  their  post,  flattering 
themselves  thej-  should  get  a  few  fees ;  for  a  rumor  of 
Kabourdin's  nomination  had  spread  through  the  minis- 
trj'  the  uight  before,  tlianks  to  Dutocq.  Uncle  Antoine 
and  Laurent  had  donned  their  full  uniform,  when,  at  a 
quarter  to  eight,  des  Lupeaulx's  servant  came  in  with  a 
letter,  which  he  begged  Antoine  to  give  secretly  to  Du- 
tocq, saying  that  the  general-secretarj-  had  ordered  him 
to  deliver  it  without  fail  at  Monsieur  Dutocq's  house  by 
seven  o'clock. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  how  it  happened,"  he  said, 
' '  but  I  overslept  myself.  I  've  only  just  waked  up,  and 
he  'd  play  the  devil's  tattoo  on  HJe  if  he  knew  the  letter 
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hadn't,  gone.  I  know  a  famous  secret,  Antoine ;  but 
don't  say  anything  about  it  to  the  clerks  if  I  tell  you  ; 
promise  ?  He  would  send  me  off  if  he  knew  I  had  said 
a  single  word  ;  he  told  me  so. " 

"  What's  inside  the  letter?"  asked  Antoine,  eying  it. 

"  Nothing  ;  I  looked  this  way  —  see." 

He  made  the  letter  gape  open,  and  showed  Antoine 
that  there  was  nothing  but  blank  paper  to  be  seen. 

"  This  is  going  to  be  a  great  day  for  you,  Laurent," 
went  on  the  secretary's  man.  "  You  are  to  have  a  new 
director.  Econom}-  must  be  the  order  of  the  day;  for 
they  are  going  to  unite  the  two  divisions  under  one  di- 
rector —  you  fellows  will  have  to  look  out !  " 

"Yes,  nine  clerks  are  put  on  the  retired  list,"  said 
Dutocq,  who  came  in  at  the  moment;  "how  did  you 
hear  that?" 

Antoine  gave  him  the  letter,  and  he  had  no  sooner 
opened  it  than  he  rushed  headlong  downstairs  in  the 
direction  of  the  secretary's  office. 

The  bureaus  Rabourdin  and  Baudoj'er,  after  idling 
and  gossiping  since  the  death  of  Monsieur  de  la  Bil- 
lardiere,  were  now  recovering  their  usual  official  look 
and  the  dolcefar  niente  habits  of  a  government  office. 
Nevertheless,  the  approaching  end  of  the  year  did  cause 
rather  more  application  among  the  clerks,  just  as  porters 
and  servants  become  at  that  season  more  unctuously 
civil.    They  all  came  punctualh',  for  one  thing ;  more 
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remained  after  four  o'clock  than  was  usual  at  other 
times.  It  was  not  forgotten  that  fees  and  gratuities 
depend  on  the  last  impressions  made  upon  the  minds  of 
masters.  The  news  of  the  union  of  the  two  divisions, 
that  of  La  Billardifere  and  that  of  Clergeot,  under  one 
director,  had  spread  through  the  various  offices.  The 
number  of  the  clerks  to  be  retired  was  known,  but  all 
were  in  ignorance  of  the  names.  It  was  taken  for 
granted  that  Poiret  would  not  be  replaced,  and  that 
would  be  a  retrenchment.  Little  La  Billardiere  had  al- 
read3"  departed.  Two  new  supernumeraries  had  made 
their  appearance,  and,  alarming  circumstance !  they 
were  both  sons  of  deputies.  The  news  told  about  in  the 
offices  the  night  before,  just  as  the  clerks  were  dispersing, 
agitated  all  minds,  and  for  the  first  half-hour  after  ar- 
rival in  the  morning  they  stood  around  the  stoves  and 
talked  it  over.  But  earlier  than  that,  Dutocq,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  rushed  to  des  Lupeaulx  on  receiving  his 
note,  and  found  him  dressing.  Without  lajing  down 
his  razor,  the  general-secretary  cast  upon  his  subordi- 
nate the  glance  of  a  general  issuing  an  order. 

"  Are  we  alone  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"Very    good.      March    on    Eabourdin ;    forward  I 
steady  !    Of  course  you  kept  a  copy  of  that  paper  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  You  understand  me  ?     Inde  irce  !     There  must  be 
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a  general  hue  and  cry  raised  against  him.  Find  some 
waj-  to  start  a  clamor — " 

"I  could  get  a  man  to  make  a  caricature,  but  I 
have  n't  five  hundred  francs  to  pay  for  it." 

"Who  would  make  it?" 

"  Bixiou." 

' '  He  shall  have  a  thousand  and  be  under-head-clerk 
to  CoUeville,  who  will  arrange  with  him  ;  tell  him  so.'' 

"  But  he  wouldn't  believe  it  on  nothing  more  than 
my  word." 

"Are  you  trying  to  make  me  compromise  myself? 
Either  do  the  thing  or  let  it  alone  ;  do  you  hear  me?  ' 

"  If  Monsieur  Baudoyer  were  director —  " 

"  Well,  he  will  be.  Go  now,  and  make  haste;  you 
have  no  time  to  lose.  Go  down  the  back-stairs  ;  I  don't 
want  people  to  know  you  have  just  seen  me." 

While  Dutocq  was  returning  to  the  clerks'  office  and 
asking  himself  how  he  could  best  incite  a  clamor  against 
his  chief  without  compromising  himself,  Bixiou  rushed 
to  the  Rabonrdin  office  for  a  word  of  greeting.  Believ- 
ing that  he  liad  lost  his  bet  the  incorrigible  joker  thought 
-it  amusing  to  pretend  that  he  had  won  it. 

Bixiou  [mimicking  Phellion's  voice].     Gentlemen,  I 

salute  you  with  a  collective  how  d'  ye  do,  and  I  appoint 

Sunday  next  for  the  dinner  at  the  Rocher  de  Cancale. 

But  a  serious  question  presents  itself.     Is  that  dinner 

to  include  the  clerks  who  are  dismissed? 

18 
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PoiRET.     And  those  who  retire? 

Bixiou.  Not  that  I  care,  for  it  is  n't  I  who  pa}'. 
[General  stupefaction.]  Baudoj^er  is  appointed.  I 
think  I  alreadj-  hear  bim  calling  Laurent  [mimicking 
Baudoj-er],  "Laurent!  lock  up  vay  hair-shirt,  and  my 
scourge."  [They  all  roar  with  laughter.]  Yes,  yes,  he 
laughs  well  who  laughs  last.  Gentlemen,  there's  a 
great  deal  in  that  anagram  of  Colleville's.  JCavier  Ra- 
bourdin,  chef  de  bureau  —  D'abord  reva  bureaux,  e-it 
Jill  riche.  If  I  were  named  Charles  X.,  par  la  grace  de 
Dieu  roi  de  France  et  de  Navarre,  I  should  tremble  in 
my  shoes  at  the  fate  those  letters  anagrammatize. 

Thuillier.     Look  here  !  are  you  making  fun? 

Bixiou.  No,  I  am  not.  Rabourdin  resigns  in  a  rage 
at  finding  Baiidojer  appointed  director. 

VniEux  [entering].  Nonsense,  no  such  thing  !  An- 
toine  (to  whom  I  haA-e  just  been  paying  forty  francs 
that  I  owed  him)  tells  me  that  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Rabourdin  were  at  the  minister's  private  part}-  last  night 
and  stayed  till  midnight.  His  Excellency  escorted 
Madame  Rabourdin  to  the  staircase.  It  seems  she  was 
divinely  dressed.  In  short,  it  is  quite  certain  that  Ra- 
bourdin is  to  be  director.  Riffe,  the  secretary's  copy- 
ing clerk,  told  me  he  sat  up  all  the  night  before  to  draw 
the  papers  ;  it  is  no  longer  a  secret.  Monsieur  Clergeot 
is  retired.  After  thirty  years'  service  that 's  no  misfor- 
tune.    Monsieur  Cochin,  who  is  rich  — 
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Bixiou.     By  cochineal. 

ViMEUx.  Yes,  cochineal ;  he 's  a  partner  in  the  house 
of  Matifat,  rue  des  Lombai'ds.  Well,  he  is  retired ; 
so  is  Poiret.  Neither  is  to  be  replaced.  So  much  is 
certain  ;  the  rest  is  all  conjecture.  The  appointment  of 
Monsieur  Rabourdin  is  to  be  announced  this  morning ; 
they  are  afraid  of  intrigues. 

Bixiou.     What  intrigues  ? 

Fleury.  Baudoyer's,  confound  him  !  The  priests  up- 
hold him  ;  here  's  another  article  in  the  liberal  journal, 
—  only  half  a  dozen  lines,  but  they  are  queer  [reads]  : 

"  Certain  persons  spoke  last  night  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Opera-house  of  the  return  of  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand  to 
the  ministry,  basing  their  opinion  on  the  choice  made  of 
Monsieur  Rabourdin  (the  proteg^  of  the  friends  of  the  noble 
viscount)  to  fill  the  office  for  -which  Monsieur  Baudoyer  was 
first  selected.  The  clerical  party  is  not  likely  to  withdraw 
unless  in  deference  to  the  great  writer." 

Blackguards ! 

DuTOCQ  [entering,  having  heard  the  whole  discus- 
sion] .  Blackguards !  Who  ?  Rabourdin  ?  Then  you 
know  the  news  ? 

Fleury  [rolling  his  eyes  savagely].  Rabourdin  a 
blackguard!  Are  you  mad,  Dutocq?  do  you  want  a 
ball  in  3'our  brains  to  give  them  weight? 

DuTOCQ.  I  said  nothing  against  Monsieur  Rabour- 
din ;  only  it  has  just  been  told  to  me  in  confidence  that 
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he  Las  written  a  paper  denouncing  all  the  clerks  and 
officials,  and  full  of  facts  about  their  lives  ;  in  short, 
the  reason  why  his  friends  support  him  is  because  he 
has  written  this  paper  against  the  administration,  in 
which  we  are  all  exposed  — 

Phellion  [in  a  loud  voice].  Monsieur  Eabourdin  is 
incapable  of  — 

Bixion.  Verj'  proper  in  j'ou  to  say  so.  Tell  me, 
Dutocq  [they  whisper  -together  and  then  go  into  the 
corridor]. 

Bixiou.     What  has  happened? 

Dutocq.  Do  you  remember  what  I  said  to  you  about 
that  caricature? 

Bixiou.     Yes,  what  then  ? 

Dutocq.  Make  it,  and  you  shall  be  under-head-clerk 
with  a  famous  fee.  The  fact  is,  raj'  dear  fellow,  there  's 
dissension  among  the  powers  that  be.  The  minister  is 
pledged  to  Eabourdin,  but  if  he  does  n't  appoint  Bau- 
doyer  he  offends  the  priests  and  their  party.  You  see, 
the  King,  the  Dauphin  and  the  Dauphine,  the  clergy,  and 
lastly  the  court,  all  want  Baudoyer  ;  the  minister  wants 
Eabourdin. 

Bixiou.     Good ! 

Dutocq.  To  ease  the  matter  off,  the  minister,  who 
sees  he  must  give  waj',  wants  to  strangle  the  difficulty. 
We  must  find  some  good  reason  for  getting  rid  of 
Eabourdin.      Now   somebody  has   lately  unearthed  a 
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paper  of  his,  exposing  the  present  system  of  administra- 
tion and  wanting  to  reform  it ;  and  tiiat  paper  is  going 
the  rounds,  —  at  least,  this  is  how  I  understand  the 
matter.  Mal^e  the  drawing  we  talked  of;  in  so  doing 
you  '11  play  tlie  game  of  all  the  big  people,  and  help  the 
minister,  the  court,  the  clergy, — in  short,  everybody; 
and  you  '11  get  your  appointment.  Now  do  you  under- 
stand me? 

Bixiou.  I  don't  understand  how  you  came  to  know 
all  that ;  perhaps  you  are  inventing  it. 

DuTOCQ.  Do  30U  want  me  to  let  you  see  what 
Eabourdin  wrote  about  you? 

Bixiou.     Yes. 

DuTOCQ.  Then  come  home,  with  me  ;  for  I  must  put 
the  document  into  safe  keeping. 

Bixiou.  You  go  first  alone.  [Ee-enters  the  bureau 
Eabourdin.  j  A"\'hat  Dutocq  told  you  is  really  all  true, 
word  of  honor !  It  seems  that  Monsieur  Eabourdin 
has  written  and  sent  in  ver^'  unflattering  descriptions 
of  the  clerks  whom  he  wants  to  "  reform."  That's  the 
real  reason  why  his  secret  friends  wish  him  appointed. 
Well,  well ;  we  live  in  days  when  nothing  astonishes 
me  [flings  his  cloak  about  him  like  Talma,  and  de- 
claims] :  — 

"  Thou  who  hast  seen  the  fall  of  grand,  illustrious  heads, 
Why  thus  amazed,  insensate  that  thou  art," 

to  find  a  man  like  Eabourdin  employing  such  means  ? 
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Baudoj'er  is  too  much  of  a  fool  to  know  how  to 
use  them.  Accept  Hi}'  congratulations,  gentlemen ; 
either  wa}-  30U  are  uuder  a  most  illustrious  cliief 
[goes  off]. 

PoiEET.  I  shall  leave  this  ministrj'  without  ever 
comprehending  a  single  word  that  gentleman  utters. 
What  does  he  mean  with  his  "heads  that  fall"? 

Fleuey.  "Heads  thaf  fell?"  wh}',  think  of  the 
four  sergeants  of  Eochelle,  Ney,  Berton,  Carou,  the 
brothers  Faucher,   and  the  massacres. 

Phellion.  He  asserts  very  flippantly  things  that  he 
onl^'  guesses  at. 

Fleury.  Say  at  once  that  he  lies  ;  in  his  mouth  truth 
itself  turns  to  corrosion. 

Phelliox.  Your  language  is  unparliamentary  and 
lacks  the  courtes3'  and  consideration  which  are  due  to 
a  colleague. 

ViMEUX.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  what  he  says  is 
false,  the  proper  name  for  it  is  calumnj',  defamation  of 
character  ;   and  such  a  slanderer  deserves  a  thrashing. 

Fledev  [getting  hot].  If  the  go\ernment  offices  are 
public  places,  the  matter  ought  to  be  taken  into  the 
police-courts. 

Phellion  [wishing  to  avert  a  quarrel,  tries  to  turn 
the  conversation].  Gentlemen,  might  I  ask  you  to 
keep  quiet?  I  am  writing  a  little  treatise  on  moral 
philosophj-,  and  I  am  just  at  the  heart  of  it.       ' 
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Fleury  [interrupting].  What  are  yow  saying  about 
it,  Monsieur  Pliellion? 

Phellion  [reading].  "  Question.  — What  is  the  soul 
of  man? 

"  Answer.  — A  spiritual  substance  which  thinks  aud 
reasons." 

Thuillier.  Spiritual  substance  !  j'ou  might  as  well 
talk  about  immaterial  stone. 

PoiRET.     Don't. interrupt ;  let  him  go  on. 

Phelliox  [continuing].  ''Quest..  —  Whence  comes 
the  soul? 

"  Ans.  —  From  God,  who  created  it  of  a  nature  one 
and  indivisible ;  the  destructibilit}-  thereof  is,  conse- 
quentl}-,  not  conceivable,  and  he  hath  said  —  " 

PoiRET  [amazed].     God  said? 

Phellion.  Yes,  monsieur ;  tradition  authorizes  the 
statement. 

Fleury  [to  Poiret].    Come,  don't  interrupt,  yourself. 

Phellion  [resuming].  " —  and  he  hath  said  that  he 
created  it  immortal ;  in  other  words,  the  soul  can 
never  die. 

"  Quest.  —  What  are  the  uses  of  the  soul? 

'■'■Ans.  —  To  comprehend,  to  will,  to  remember; 
these  constitute  understanding,  volition,  memory. 

'■'■Quest.  — What  are  the  uses  of  the  understanding? 

"  Ans.  —  To  know.     Tt  is  the  eye  of  the  soul." 

Fleury.    And  the  soul  is  the  ej-e  of  what  ? 
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Phellion  [continuing].  "Qiiesf.  —  What  ought  the 
understanding  to  know  ? 

"  ^ns.  —  Truth. 

^' Quest.  —  Whj-  does  man  possess  volition? 

' '  Ans.  —  To  love  good  and  hate  evil. 

' '  Quest.  —  What  is  good  ? 

"  Ans.  — That  which  makes  us  happj'." 

ViMEUx.  Heavens !  do  jou  teach  that  to  young 
ladies  ? 

Phellion.  Yes  [continuing].  "Quest.  —  How  many 
kinds  of  good  are  there  ?  " 

Fletjry.     Amazingly  indecorous,  to  saj'  the  least. 

Phellion  [aggrieved].  Oh,  monsieur  !  [Controlling 
himself]  But  here's  the  answer, —  that's  as  far  as  I 
have  got  [reads]  :  — 

'■^  Ans.  —  There  are  two  kinds  of  good,  —  eternal 
good  and  temporal  good." 

Poiret  [with  a  look  of  contempt].  And  does  that 
sell  for  anything? 

Phellion.  I  hope  it  will.  It  requires  great  appli- 
cation of  mind  to  carry  on  a  systeii  of  questions  and 
answers  ;  that  is  why  I  ask  j'ou  to  be  quiet  and  let  me 
think,  for  the  answers  — 

Thuilliee  [interrupting].  The  answers  might  be 
sold  separateljr. 

Poiret.     Is  that  a  pun  ? 

Thuilliee.     No  ;  a  riddle. 
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-  Phellion.  I  am  sorry  I  interrupted  3'oli  [he  dives 
into  his  office  desk].  But  [to  himself]  at  auy  rate,  I 
have  stopped  their  talking  about  Monsieur  Rabourdin. 

At  this  moment  a  scene  was  taking  place  between 
the  minister  and  des  Lupeaulx  which  decided  Eabour- 
din's  fate.  The  general-secretary  had  gone  to  see  the 
minister  in  his  private  studj-  before  the  breakfast-hour, 
to  make  sure  that  La  Briere  was  not  within  hearing. 

' '  Your  Excellency  is  not  treating  me  frankly  —  " 

"  He  means  p,  quarrel,"  thought  the  minister  ;  "  and 
all  because  his  mistress  coquetted  with  me  last  night. 
I  did  not  think  you  so  juvenile,  my  dear  friend,"  he 
said  aloud.  * 

' '  Friend  ?  "  said  the  general-secretary,  "  that  is  what 
I  want  to  find  out." 

The  minister  looked  haughtily  at  des  Lupeaulx. 

"We  are  alone,"  continued  the  secretary,  "and  we 
can  come  to  an  understanding.  The  deputy  of  the 
arrondissement  in  which  my  estate  is  situated  — " 

"  So  it  is  really  an  estate  !  "  said  the  minister,  laugh- 
ing, to  hide  his  surprise. 

"Increased  by  a  recent  purchase  of  two  hundred 
thousand  francs'  worth  of  adjacent  property,"  replied 
des  Lupeaulx,  carelessly.  "  You  knew  of  the  deputy's 
approaching  resignation  at  least  ten  days  ago,  and  you 
did  not  tell  me  of  it.  You  were  perhaps  not  bound  to 
do  so,  but  you  knew  very  well  that  I  am  most  anxious 
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to  take  my  seat  in  the  Centre.  Has  it  occurred  to  you 
that  I  migiit  fling  myself  back  on  the '  Doctrine'  ? —  which, 
let  me  tell  you,  will  destroy  the  administration  and  the 
mouarehj'  both  if  you  continue  to  allow  the  part}-  of 
representative  government  to  be  recruited  from  men  of 
talent  whom  you  ignore.  Don't  j-ou  know  that  in  every 
nation  there  are  fifty  to  sixty,  not  more,  dangerous 
heads,  whose  schemes  are  in  proportion  to  their  ambi- 
tion? The  secret  of  knowing  how  to  govern  is  to  know 
those  heads  well,  and  either  to  chop  them  off  or  buy 
them.  I  don't  know  how  much  talent  I  have,  but  I 
know  that  I  have  ambition  ;  and  you  are  committing  a 
serious  blunder'when  ^-ou  set  aside  a  man  who  wishes 
jou  well.  The  anointed  head  dazzles  for  the  time  being, 
but  what  next  ?  —  Whj',  a  war  of  words  ;  discussions  will 
spring  up  once  more  and  grow  embittered,  envenomed. 
Then,  for  j'our  own  sake,  I  advise  j'ou  not  to  find  me  at 
the  Left  Centre.  In  spite  of  your  prefect's  manoeuvres 
(instructions  for  which  no  doubt  went  from  here  confi- 
dentially) I  am  secure  of  a  majoritj-.  The  time  has 
come  for  30U  and  me  to  understand  each  other.  After  a 
breeze  like  this  people  sometimes  become  closer  friends 
than  ever.  I  must  be  made  count  and  receive  the  grand 
cordon  of  the  Legion  of  honor  as  a  reward  for  my  public 
services.  However,  I  care  less  for  those  things  just 
now  than  I  do  for  something  else  in  which  you  are  more 
personally  concerned.     You  have  not  yet  appointed  Ra- 
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bourdm,  and  I  ifiave  news  this  morning  which  tends  to 
show  that  most  persons  will  be  better  satisfied  if  j^ou 
appoint  Baudoyev." 

"Appoint  Baudoyer ! "  echoed  the  minister.  "Do 
you  Icnow  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  des  Lupeaulx  ;  "  but  suppose  he  proves 
incapable,  as  he  will,  you  can  then  get  rid  of  him  by 
asking  those  who  protect  him  to  employ  him  elsewhere. 
You  will  thus  get  back  an  important  office  to  give  to 
friends  ;  it  maj'  come  in  at  the  right  moment  to  facilitate 
some  compromise." 

"  But  I  have  pledged  it  to  Rabourdin." 

"That  niaj'  be;  and  I  don't  ask  you  to  make  the 
change  this  very  day.  I  know  the  danger  of  saying 
yes  and  no  within  twenty-four  hours.  But  postpone  the 
appointment,  and  don't  sign  the  papers  till  the  day  after 
to-morrow  ;  by  that  time  you  may  find  it  impossible  to 
retain  Eabourdin,  —  in  fact,  in  all  probability,  he  will 
send  you  his  resignation  —  " 

' '  His  resignation  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Why?" 

"  He  is  the  tool  of  a  secret  power  in  whose  interests 
he  has  carried  on  a  system  of  espionage  in  all  the  minis- 
tries, and  the  thing  has  been  discovered  by  mere  acci- 
dent. He  has  written  a  paper  of  some  kind,  giving 
short  histories  of  all  the  officials.    Ever3'body  is  talking 
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of  it;  the  clerks  ai-e  furious.  For  heaven's  sake,  don't 
transact  business  with  him  to-daj- ;  let  me  find  some 
means  for  you  to  avoid  it.  Ask  an  audience  of  the  King  ; 
I  am  sure  \o\x  will  find  great  satisfaction  there  if  you 
concede  the  point  about  Baudoyer  ;  and  you  can  obtain 
something  as  an  equivalent.  Your  position  will  be 
better  than  ever  if  you  are  forced  later  to  dismiss  a  fool 
whom  the  court  party  impose  upon  you." 

"  What  has  made  you  turn  against  Rabourdin?  " 
"  Would  you  forgive  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand  for 
writing  an  article  against  the  ministrj-?  Well,  read 
that,  and  see  how  Rabourdin  has  treated  me  in  his 
secret  document,"  said  des  Lupeaulx,  giving  the  paper 
to  the  minister.  "  He  pretends  to  reorganize  the  gov- 
ernment from  beginning  to  end,  —  no  doubt  in  the  inter- 
ests of  some  secret  society  of  which,  as  yet,  we  know 
nothing.  I  shall  continue  to  be  his  friend  for  the  sake 
of  watching  him  ;  by  that  means  I  may  render  the  gov- 
ernment such  signal  service  that  they  will  have  to  make 
me  count ;  for  the  peerage  is  the  only  thing  I  really  care 
for.  I  want  you  fullj^  to  understand  that  I  am  not  seek- 
ing oflSce  or  anything  else  that  would  cause  me  to  stand 
in  your  way  ;  I  am  simpty  aiming  for  the  peerage,  which 
will  enable  me  to  marry  a  banker's  daughter  with  an 
income  of  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  francs.  And 
so,  allow  me  to  render  you  a  few  signal  services  which 
will  make  the  King  feel  that  I  have  saved  the  throne.     I 
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have  long  said  that  Liberalism  would  never  offer  us  a 
pitched  battle.  It  has  gi\en  up  conspiracies,  Carbona- 
roism,  and  revolts  with  weapons  ;  it  is  now  sapping  and 
mining,  and  the  day  is  coming  when  it  will  be  able  to 
say,  '  Out  of  that  and  let  me  in  !  '  Do  jou  think  I 
have  been  courting  Rabourdin's  wife  for  my  own  pleas- 
ure? No,  but  I  got  much  information  from  her.  So 
now,  let  us  agree  on  two  things  ;  first,  the  postponement 
of  the  appointment ;  second,  your  sincere  support  of  mj- 
election.  You  shall  find  at  the  end  of  the  session  that 
I  have  amply  repaid  you." 

For  all  answer,  the  minister  took  the  appointment 
papers  and  placed  them  in  des  Lupeaulx's  hand. 

"  I  will  go  and  tell  Rabourdin,"  added  des  Lupeaulx, 
"that  you  cannot  transact  business  with  him  till 
Saturdaj'.'' 

The  minister  replied  with  an  assenting  gesture.  The 
secretary  despatched  his  man  with  a  message  to  Ra- 
bourdin that  the  minister  could  not  work  with  him  until 
.Saturday,  on  which  day  the  Chamber  was  occupied  with 
private  bills,  and  his  Excellency  had  more  time  at  his 
disposal. 

Just  at  this  moment  Saillard,  having  brought  the 
monthly  stipend,  was  slipping  his  little  speech  into  the 
ear  of  the  minister's  wife,  who  drew  herself  up  and 
answered  with  dignity  that  she  did  not  meddle  in  poli- 
tical matters,  and  besides,  she  had  heard  that  Monsieur 
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Rabourdin  was  already  appointed.  Saillard,  terri- 
fied, rushed  up  to  Baudoyer's  office,  where  he  found 
Dutocq,  Godard,  and  Bixiou  in  a  state  of  exaspera- 
tion difflpult  to  describe ;  for  thej'  were  reading  the 
terrible  paper  on  the  administration  in  which  thej' 
were  all  discussed. 

Bixiou  [with  his  finger  on  a  paragraph].  Here  you 
are,  pere  Saillard.     Listen  [reads]  :  — 

"  Saillard.  —  The  office  of  cashier  to  be  suppressed  in 
all  the  ministries  ;  their  accounts  to  be  Ivept  in  'future 
at  the  Treasury.  Saillard  is  rich  and  does  not  need 
a  pension." 

Do  3-ou  want  to  hear  about  your  son-in-law  ?  [Turns 
over  the  leaves.  J     Here  he  is  [reads]  :  — 

'■•  Baudoyer. — Utterlj-  incapable.  To  be  thanlced 
and  dismissed.     Rich  ;  does  not  need  a  pension." 

And  here  's  for  Godard  [reads]  :  — 

"  Godard. — Should  be  dismissed;  pension  one- 
third  of  his  present  salary." 

In  short,  here  we  all  are.  Listen  to  what  I  am 
[reads]:  "An  artist  who  might  be  emploj-ed  by  the 
civil  list,  at  .the  Opera,  or  the  Menus-Plaisirs,  or  the 
jMuseum.  Great  deal  of  capacity-,  little  self-respect,  no 
application,  —  a  restless  spirit."  Ha!  I'll  give  you  a 
touch  of  the  artist,  Monsieur  Rabourdin ! 

Saillard.  Suppress  cashiers  !  Why,  the  man 's  a 
monster? 
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Bixiou.  Let  us  see  what  he  says  of  our  mysterious 
Desroys.     [Turns  over  the  pages  ;  reads.] 

'■'■  Desroys.  —  Dangerous;  because  he  cannot  lie 
shaken  in  principles  that  are  subversive  of  nionarchial 
power.  He  is  the  son  of  a  Coiiventionel,  and  he  ad- 
mires the  Convention.  He  may  become  a  verj'  mis- 
cliievous  journalist." 

Baudoyer.     The  police  are  not  worse  spies  ! 

GoDARD.  I  shall  go  to  the  general-secretarj^  and 
lay  a  complaint  in  form  ;  we  must  all  resign  in  a  body 
if  such  a  man  as  that  is  put  over  us. 

DuTOCQ.  Gentlemen,  listen  to  me  ;  let  us  be  pru- 
dent. If  you  rise  at  once  in  a  bod_y,  we  may  all  be 
accused  of  rancor  and  revenge.  No,  let  the  thing  work, 
let  the  rumor  spread  quietlj'.  When  the  whole  min- 
istrj'  is  aroused  j'our  remonstrances  will  meet  with 
general  approval. 

Bixiou.  Dutocq  believes  in  the  principles  of  the 
grand  air  composed  bj'  the  sublime  Eossini  for  Basilic, 
—  which  goes  to  show,  by  the  bye,  that  the  great  com- 
poser was  also  a  great  politician.  I  shall  leave  my 
card  on  Monsieur  Rabourdin  to-morrow  morning,  in- 
scribed thus  :  '■'■Bixiou;  no  self-respect,  no  application, 
restless  mind." 

GoDARD.  A  good  idea,  gentlemen.  Let  us  all  leave 
our  cards  to-morrow  on  Rabourdin  •  inscribed  in  the 
same  way. 
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Ddtocq  [leading  Bixiou  apart].  Come,  jou  '11  agree 
to  make  that  caricature  now,  won't  you  ? 

Bixiou.  I  see  plainlj',  my  dear  fellow,  that  you 
knew  all  about  this  affair  ten  days  ago  [looks  him  in 
the  eye].     Am  I  to  be  under-head-clerk  ? 

DuTOCQ.  On  ray  word  of  honor,  j-es,  and  a  thousand- 
franc  fee  beside,  just  as  I  told  you.  You  don't  know 
■what  a  service  you  '11  be  rendering  to  powerful  per- 
sonages. 

Bixiou.    You  know  them  ? 

DuTOCQ.     Yes. 

Bixiou.     ^Yell,  then  I  want  to  speak  with  them. 

Ddtocq  [dryly].  You  can  make  the  caricature  or 
not,  and  you  can  be  under-head-clerk  or  not,  —  as  j'ou 
please. 

Bixiou.  At  any  rate,  let  me  see  that  thousand 
francs. 

DuTOCQ.  You  shall  have  them  when  you  bring  the 
drawing. 

Bixiou.  Forward,  march!  that  lampoon  shall  go 
from  end  to  end  of  the  -bureaus  to-morrow  morning. 
Let  us  go  and  torment  the  Rabourdins.  [Then  speak- 
ing to  Saillard,  Godard,  and  Baudoj'er,  who  were 
talking  together  in  a  low  voice.]  We  are  going  to 
stir  up  the  neighbors.  [Goes  with  Dutocq  into  the  Ra- 
bourdin  bureau.  '  Fleury,  Thuillier,  and  Vimeux  are 
there,  talking  excitedly.]     What's  the  matter,  gentle- 
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men  ?  All  that  I  told  you  turns  out  to  be  true  ;  you 
can  go  and  see  for  yourselves  the  work  of  this  infamous 
informer ;  for  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  virtuous,  honest, 
estimable,  upright,  and  pious  Baudoyer,  who  is  indeed 
utterly  incapable  of  doing  any  such  thing.  Your  chief 
has  got  every  one  of  you  under  the  guillotine.  Go  and 
see  ;  follow  the  crowd  ;  money  returned  if  \'ou  are  not 
satisfied ;  execution  gratis  !  The  appointments  are 
postponed.  All  the  bureaus  are  in  arms  ;  Rabourdin 
has  been  Informed  that  the  minister  will  not  work  with 
him.     Come,  be  off;  go  and  see  for  yourselves. 

The}-  all  depart  except  Phellion  and  Poiret,  who  are 
left  alone.  The  former  loved  Rabourdin  too  well  to 
look  for  proof  that  might  injure  a  man  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  judge  ;  the  other  had  only  five  days  more 
to  remain  in  the  oflSee,  and  cared  nothing  either  way. 
Just  then  Sebastien  came  down  to  collect  the  papers 
for  signature.  He  was  a  good  deal  surprised,  though 
he  did  not  show  it,  to  find  the  office  deserted. 

Phellion.  My  young  friend  [he  rose,  a  rare  thing], 
do  you  know  what  is  going  on  ?  what  scandals  are  rife 
about  Monsieur  Rabourdin  whom  j'ou  love,  and  [bend- 
ing to  whisper  in  St^bastien's  ear]  whom  I  love  as  much 
as  I  respect  him.  They  say  he  has  committed  the  im- 
prudence to  leave  a  paper  containing  comments  on  the 
officials  lying  about  in  the  office  —     [Phellion  stopped 

short,  caught  the  young  man  in  his  strong  arms,  seeing 
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that  he  turned  pale  and  was  near  fainting,  and  placed 
him  on  a  chair.]  "A  key,  Monsieur  Poiret,  to  put 
down  his  back  ;  have  you  a  key  ?  " 

Poiret.     I  have  the  key  of  my  domicile. 

[Old  Poiret  junior  promptlj'  inserted  the  said  key 
between  Sebastien's  shoulders,  while  Phellion  gave  him 
some  water  to  drink.  The  poor  lad  no  sooner  opened 
his  ej-es  than  he  began  to  weep.  He  laid  his  head  on 
Phellion's  desk,  and  all  his  limbs  were  as  limp  as  if 
Sitruck-by  lightning;  while  his  sobs  were  so  heartrend- 
ing, so  genuine,  that  for  the  fii'st  time  in  his  life  Poiret's 
feelings  were  stirred  b}'  the  sufferings  of  another.] 

Phellion  [speaking  firmlyj.  Come,  come,  my 
young  friend ;  courage !  In  times  of  trial  we  must 
sliow  courage.  You  are  a  man.  What  is  the  matter? 
What  has  happened  to  distress  you  so  terribl}'? 

S^BASTiEN  [sobbing].  It  is  I  who  have  mined  Mon- 
sieur Rabourdin.  I  left  that  paper  lying  about  when 
I  copied  it.  I  have  killed  my  benefactor :  I  shall  die 
mj'self.  Such  a  noble  man  !  —  a  man  who  ought  to  be 
minister ! 

Poiret  [blowing  his  nose].  Then  it  is  true  he  wrote 
the  report. 

Sebastien  [still  sobbing].  But  it  was  to —  there, 
I  was  going  to  tell  his  secrets  !  Ah  !  that  wretch  of  a 
Dutocq  ;  it  was  he  who  stole  the  paper. 

His  tears  and  sobs  recommenced  and  made  so  much 
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lioise  that  Eabourdin  came  up  to  see  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. He  found  the  young  fellow  almost  fainting  in  the 
arms  of  Poiret  and  Phelliou. 

Rabourdix.     What  is  the  matter,  gentlemen  ? 

S^BASTiEN  [struggling  to  his  feet  and  then  falling  on 
his  knees  before  Rabourdin].  I  have  ruined  you,  mon- 
sieur:. That  memorandum,  —  Dutocq,  the  monster,  he 
must  have  taken  it. 

Rabotjkdin  [calmly].  I  knew  that  already  [he  lifts 
Sebastien].  You  are  a  child,  my  young  friend.  [Speaks 
to  Phellion.-]  •  "Where  are  the  other  gentlemen  ? 

Phelliox.  Monsieur,  they  have  gone  into  Monsieur 
Baudoyer's  office  to  see  a  paper  which  it  is  said  — 

Rabourdin  [interrupting  him].  Enough.  [Goes  out, 
taking  Sebastien  with  him.  Poiret  and  Phellion  look 
at  each  other  in  amazement,  and  do  not  know  what 
to  say.] 

Poiret  [toPhelHon].     Monsieur  Rabourdin!  — 

Phellion  [to  Poiret].     Monsieur  Rabourdin  !  — 

Poiret.     Well,  I  never  !     Monsieur  Rabourdin  ! 

Phellion.  But  did  you  notice  how  calm  and  digni- 
fied he  was? 

Poiret  [with  a  sly  look  that  was  more  like  a  gri- 
mace]. I  should  n't  be  surprised  if  there  were  some- 
thing under  it  all. 

Phellion.     A  man  of  honor  ;  pure  and  spotless. 

Poiret.     Who  is? 
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Phellion".  Monsieur  Poiret,  \on  think  as  I  think 
about  Dutocq  ;  surely  j'Ou  understand  me? 

PoiEET  [nodding  his  head  three  times  and  answering 
with  a  shrewd  look].    Yes.    [The  other  clerks  return.] 

Fletiry.  a  great  shock ;  I  still  don't  believe  the 
thing.  Monsieur  Eabourdin,  a  king  among  men  !  If 
such  men  are  spies,  it  is  enough  to  disgust  one  with 
virtue.  I  have  alwajs  put  Rabourdin  among  Plutarch's 
heroes. 

Vbieux.     It  is  all  true. 

PoiEET  [reflecting  that  he  had  onl}'  five  daj-s  more 
to  staj'  in  the  office].  But  gentlemen,  what  do  j'on 
say  about  the  man  who  stole  that  paper,  who  spied 
upon  Rabourdin?     [Dutocq  left  the  room.] 

Fleuet.     I  say  he  is  a  Judas  Iscariot.     Who  is  he  ? 

Phelliox  [siguiflcantlj-].  He  is  not  here  at  this 
moment. 

Vimeux  [enlightened].     It  is  Dutocq! 

Phellion.  I  have  no  proof  of  it,  gentlemen.  While 
you  were  gone,  that  j'oung  man,  Monsieur  de  la  Roche, 
nearly  fainted  here.     See  his  tears  on  my  desk ! 

Poiret.  We  held  him  fainting  in  our  arms.  —  My 
kej',  the  key  of  my  domicile  !  —  dear,  dear  !  it  is  down 
his  back.     [Poiret  goes  Jiastih'  out.]  . 

Vimeux.  The  minister  refused  to  transact  business 
with  Rabourdin  to-day ;  and  Monsieur  Saillard,  to 
whom   the   secretarv   said  a  few  words,  came    to  tell 
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Monsieur  Baudoj-er  to  apply  fol-  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  honor,- — -there  is  one  to  be  granted,  .j'ou  know,  on 
New-year's  A&j,  to  all  the  heads  of  divisions.  It  is 
quite  clear  what  it  all  means.  Monsieur  Raboiirdin 
is  sacrificed  by  the  very  persons  who  employed  him. 
Bixiou  says  so.  We  were  all  to  be  turned  out,  except 
Sebastien  and  Phellion. 

Du  Bruel  [entering].     Well,  gentlemen,  is  it  true? 

Thuillier.     To  the  last  word. 

Du  Bruel  [putting  his  hat  on  again].  Good-bye. 
[Hurries  out.] 

Thuillier.  He  may  rush  as  much  as  he  pleases  to 
his  Due  de  Rhetore  and  Due  de  Maufrigneuse,  but 
Colleville  is  to  be  our  under-head-clerk,  that 's  certain. 

Phellion.  Du  Bruel  always  seemed  to  be  attached 
to  Monsieur  Rabourdin. 

PoiRET  [returning].  I  have  had  a  world  of  trouble 
to  get  back  my  key.  That  boy  is  crying  still,  and 
Monsieur  Rabourdin  has  disappeared.  [Dutocq  and 
Bixiou  enter.] 

Bixiou.  Ha,  gentlemen  !  strange  things  are  going 
on  in  your  bureau.  Du  Bruel !  I  want  you.  [Looks 
into  the  adjoining  room.]     Gone? 

Thuillier.     Full  speed. 

Bixiou.     What  about  Rabourdin  ? 

Fleuey.  Distilled,  evaporated,  melted !'  Such  a 
man,  the  king  of  men,  that  he  — 
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PoiRET  to  Dutocq].  That  little  Sebastien,  in  his 
trouble,  said  that  jon,  Monsieur  Dutocq,  had  taken  tlie 
paper  from  him  ten  days  ago. 

BixiOTJ  [looking  at  Dutocq  .  You  must  clear  your- 
self of  that,  my  good  friend.  [All  the  clerks  look 
flxedl}-  at  Dutocq.] 

Dutocq.    Where's  the  little  viper  who  copied  it? 

Bixioti.  Copied  it?  How  did  jou  know  he  copied 
it  ?  Ha  !  ha '  it  is  onl3-  the  diamond  that  cuts  the  dia- 
mond.    [Dutocq  leaves  the  room.] 

PoiKET.  Would  j-ou  listen  to  me,  Monsieur  Bixiou? 
I  have  only  five  daj's  and  a  half  to  stay  in  this  office, 
and  I  do  wish  that  once,  only  once,  I  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  understanding  what  yon  mean.  Do  me  the 
honor  to  explain  what  diamonds  have  to  do  with  these 
present  circumstances. 

Bixiou.  I  meant,  papa,  —  for  I  'm  willing  for  once 
to  bring  my  intellect  down  to  the  level  of  yours,  ^  that 
just  as  the  diamond  alone  can  cut  the  diamond,  so 
it  is  only  one  inquisitive  man  who  can  defeat  another 
inquisitive  man. 

Fleury.     "  Inquisitive  man  "  stands  for  "  spy." 

PoiEET.     1  don't  understand. 

Bixiou.     Very  well ;  try  again  some  other  time. 

Monsieur  Eabourdin,  after  taking  Sebastien  to  his 
room,    had   gone    straight   to   the   minister;    but   the 
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minister  was  at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Eabouidin 
went  at  once  to  the  Chamber,  where  he  wrote  a  note 
to  his  Excellency,  who  was  •  at  that  moment  in  the 
tribune  engaged  in  a  hot  discussion.  Rahourdin  waited, 
not  in  the  conference  hall,  but  in  the  courtj'ard,  where, 
in  spite  of  the  cold,  he  resolved  to  remain  and  inter- 
cept his  Excellency-  as  he  got  into  his  carriage.  The 
usher  of  the  Chamber  had  told  him  that  the  minister 
was  in  the  thick  of  a  controversy  raised  hy  the  nineteen 
members  of  the  extreme  Left,  and  that  the  session 
was  likely  to  be  stormy.  Rabourdin  walked  to  and 
fro  in  the  courtyard  of  the  palace  for  five  mortal 
hours,  a  prej-  to  feverish  agitation.  At  half-past  six 
o'clock  the  session  broke  up,  and  the  members  filed 
out.  The  minister's  chasseur  came  up  to  find  the 
coachman. 

"  Hi,  Jean  !  "  he  called  out  to  him;  "  Monseigneur 
has  gone  with  the  minister  of  war ;  they  are  going  to 
see  the  King,  and  after  that  they  dine  together,  and 
we  are  to  fetch  him  at  ten  o'clock.  There  's  a  Council 
this  evening.'' 

Rabourdin  walked  slowly  home,  in  a  state  of  despond- 
ency not  difficult  to  imagine.  It  was  seven  o'clock, 
and  he  had  barely  time  to  dress. 

"  Well,  you  are  appointed?"  cried  his  wife,  joyously, 
as  he  entered  the  salon. 

Rabourdin  raised  his  head  with  a  grievous  motion  of 
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distress  and  answered,  "  I  fear  I  shall  never  again  set 
foot  in  the  ministry." 

"AVhat?"  said  his  wife,  quivering  with  sudden 
anxietj'. 

"  My  memorandum  on  the  oflfieials  is  known  in  all  the 
offices  ;   and  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  minister." 

Celestine's  eyes  were  opened  to  a  sudden  vision  in 
which  the  devil,  with  one  of  his  infernal  flashes,  showed 
her  the  meaning  of  her  last  conversation  with  des 
Lupeaulx. 

"  If  I  had  behaved  like  a  low  woman,"  she  thought, 
"we  should  have  had  the  place." 

She  looked  at  Rabourdin  with  grief  in  her  heart.  A 
sad  silence  fell  between  them,  and  dinner  was  eaten  in 
the  midst  of  gloomy  meditations. 

"  And  it  is  my  Wednesday,"  she  said  at  last. 

"All  is  not  lost,  dear  Celestine,"  said  Rabourdin, 
laying  akiss  on  his  wife's  forehead  ;  "  perhaps  to-morrow 
I  shall  be  able  to  see  the  minister  and  explain  every- 
thing. Sebastien  sat  up  all  last  night  to  finish  the  writ- 
ing ;  the  papers  are  copied  and  collated ;  I  shall  place 
them  on  the  minister's  desk  and  beg  him  to  read  them 
through.  La  Briere  will  help  me.  A  man  is  never 
condemned  without  a  hearing." 

"  I  am  curious  to  see  if  Monsieur  des  Lupeaulx  will 
come  here  to-night." 

"He?     Of  course  he  will  come,"  said  Rabourdin; 
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"there's  something  of  the  tiger  in  him  ;  he  likes  to  lick 
the  blood  of  the  wounds  he  has  given." 

"  Mj-  poor  husband,"  said  his  wife,  taking  his  hand, 
"  I  don't  see  how  it  is  that  a  man  who  could  conceive 
so  noble  a  reform  did  not  also  see  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  communicated  to  a  single  person.  It  is  one  of  those 
ideas  that  a  man  should  keep  in  his  own  mind,  for  he 
alone  can  applj'  them.  A  statesman  must  do  in  our  po- 
litical sphere  as  Napoleon  did  in  his  ;  he  stooped,  twisted, 
crawled.  Yes,  Bonaparte  crawled  !  To  be  made  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Army  of  Italy  he  married  Bar- 
i-ere's  mistress.  You  should  have  waited,  got  yourself 
elected  deputy,  followed  the  politics  of  a  party,  some- 
times down  in  the  depths,  at  other  times  on  the  crest  of 
the  wave,  and  you  should  have  taken,  like  Monsieur  de 
Villele,  the  Italian  motto  '  Col  tempo,'  in  other  words, 
'  All  things  are  given  to  him  who  knows  how  to  wait.' 
That  great  orator  worked  for  seven  years  to  get  into 
power ;  he  began  in  1814  b}'  protesting  against  the 
Charter  when  he  was  the  same  age  that  you  are  now. 
Here  's  j'our  fault ;  you  have  allowed  yourself  to  be 
kept  subordinate,  when  j-ou  were  born  to  rule." 

The  entrance  of  the  painter  Schinner  imposed  silence 
on  the  wife  and  husband,  but  these  words  made  the 
latter  thoughtful. 

"Dear  friend,"  said  the  painter,  grasping  Rabourdin's 
hand,  "  the  support  of  artists  is  a  useless  thing  enough, 
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but  let  me  say  under  these  circumstances  that  we  are 
all  faithful  to  j'ou.  I  have  just  read  the  evening  papers. 
Baudoyer  is  appointed  director  and  receives  the  crf)Mi> 
of  the  Legion  of  honor  —  " 

"  I  have  been  longer  in  the  department,  I  have  served 
twent3'-four  years,"  said  Rabourdiu  witli  a  smile. 

"  I  know  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Serizji  the  minister 
of  State,  pretty  well,  and  if  he  can  help  you,  I  wUl  go 
and  see  him,"  said  Schinner. 

The  salon  soon  filled  with  persons  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  government  proceedings.  Du  Bruel  did  nol 
appear.  Madame  Eabourdin  was  gaj'er  and  more 
graceful  than  ever,  like  the  charger  wounded  in  battle, 
that  still  finds  strength  to  carry  his  master  from  the 
field. 

"  She  is  very  courageous,"  said  a  few  women  who 
knew  the  truth,  and  who  were  charminglj-  attentive  to 
her,  understanding  her  misfortunes. 

' '  But  she  certainly  did  a  great  deal  to  attract  des 
Lupeaulx,"  said  the  Baronne  du  Chatelet  to  the  Vi- 
comtesse  de  Fontaine. 

"  Do  you  think"  —  began  the  vicomtesse. 

"If  so,"  interrupted  Madame  de  Camps,  in  defence 
of  her  friend,  "  Monsieur  Eabourdin  would  at  least  have 
had  the  cross.'' 

About  eleven  o'clock  des  Lupeaulx  appeared  ;  and  we 
can  only  describe  him  by  saying  that  his  spectacles  were 
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sad  and  his  eyes  joyous  ;  the  glasses,  however,  obscured 
the  glances  so  successfully  that  only  a  physiognomist 
would  have  seen  the  diabolical  expression  which  they 
wore.  He  went  up  to  Rabourdin  and  pressed  the  hand 
which  the  latter  could  not  avoid  giving  him. 

Then  he  approached  Madame  Rabourdin. 

"  We  have  much  to  say  to  each  other,"  he  remarked 
as  he  seated  himself  beside  the  beautiful  woman,  who 
received  him  admirably. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  continued,  giving  her  a  side  glance,  "  you 
are  grand  indeed  ;  1  find  you  just  what  I  expected,  glo- 
rious under  defeat.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  a  very  rare 
thing  to  find  a  superior  woman  who  answers  to  the  ex- 
pectations formed  of  her.  So  defeat  does  n't  dishearten 
you?  You  are  right;  we  shall  triumph  in  the  end,"  he 
whispered  in  her  ear.  ' '  Your  fate  is  always  in  your 
own  hands,  —  so  long,  I  mean,  as  3'our  ally  is  a  man 
who  adores  you.    We  will  hold  counsel  together." 

"  But  is  Baudoj'er  appointed?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  secretar}-. 

"  Does  he  get  the  cross? " 

"  Not  j-et ;  but  he  will  have  it  later." 

"  Amazing! " 

"  Ah  !  you  don't  understand  political  exigencies." 

During  this  evening,  which  seemed  interminable  to 
Madame   Rabourdin,    another   scene   was  occurring  in 
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the  place  Eo3'ale,  —  one  of  those  comedies  which  are 
p]a3-ed  in  seven  Parisian  salons  whenever  there  is  a 
change  of  niinistr3-.  The  Saillards'  salon  was  crowded. 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Transon  arrived  at  eight 
o'clock ;  Madame  Transon  kissed  Madame  Baudojer, 
nee  Saillard.  Monsieur  Bataille,  captain  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  came  with  his  wife  and  the  curate  of 
Saint  Paul's. 

"Monsieur  Baudoj'er,"  said  Madame  Transon,  "I 
wish  to  be  the  first  to  congratulate  30U ;  the3'  have  done 
justice  to  3-our  talents.  You  have  indeed  earned  your 
promotion." 

"Here  3-0U  are,  director,"  said  Monsieur  Transon, 
rubbing  his  hands,  "and  the  appointment  is  ver3'  flat- 
tering to  this  neighborhood." 

"  And  we  can  trul3'  sa3-  it  came  to  pass  without  any 
intriguing,"  said  the  worthy  Saillard.  "  We  are  none 
of  us  political  intriguers  ;  we  don't  go  to  select  parties 
at  the  ministr3'," 

Uncle  Mitral  rubbed  his  nose  and  grinned  as  he 
glanced  at  his  niece  Elisabeth,  the  woman  whose  hand 
had  pulled  the  wires,  who,  was  talking  with  Gigonnet. 
Falleix,  honest  fellow,  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  the  stupidu  blindness  of  Saillard  and  -Baudoyer 
Messieurs  Dutocq,  Bixiou,  du  Bruel,  Godard,  and 
Colleville  (the  latter  appointed  head  of  the  bureau) 
entered. 
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"  What  a  crew  !  "  whispered  Bixiou  to  du  Bruel.  "  I 
could  make  a  fine  caricature  of  them  in  the  shapes  of 
fishes,  —  dorj's,  flounders,  sharks,  and  snappers,  all 
dancing  a  saraband !  " 

"Monsieur,"  said  Colleville,  "I  come  to  oflTer  you 
my  congratulations  ;  or  rather  we  congratulate  ourselves 
in  having  such  a  man  placed  over,  us ;  and  we  desire 
to  assure  you  of  the  zeal  with  which  we  shall  co-operate 
in  j-our  labors.  Allow  me  to  say  that  this  event  affords 
a  signal  proof  of  the  truth  of  mj'  axiom  that  a  man's 
destiny  lies  in  the  letters  of  his  name.  I  may  say  that 
I  knew  of  this  appointment  and  of  your  other  honors 
before  I  heard  of  them,  for  I  spent  the  night  in  ana- 
grammatizing  your  name  as  follows  [proudly]  :  Isidore 
C.  T.  Baudoyer,  —  Director,  decorated  by  us  (his  Ma- 
jesty the  King,  of  course). 

Baudoj'er  bowed  and  remarked  piously  that  names 
were  given  in  baptism. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  Baudoyer,  senior,  father  and 
mother  of  the  new  director,  were  there  to  enjoy  the 
glorj'  of  their  son  and  daughter-in-law.  Uncle  Gigon- 
net-Bidault,  who  had  dined  at  the  house,  had  a  restless, 
fidgety  look  in  his  ej'e  which  frightened  Bixiou. 

"  There's  a  queer  one,"  said  the  latter  to  du  Bruel, 
calling  his  attention  to  Gigonnet,  "  who  would,  do  in  a 
vaudeville.  I  wonder  if  he  could  be  bought.  Such  an 
old  scarecrow  is  just  the  thing  for  a  sign  over  the  Two 
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Baboons.  And  what  a  coat !  I  did  think  there  was 
nobody  but  Poiret  who  could  show  the  like  of  that  after 
ten  years'  public  exposure  to  the  inclemencies  of  Parisian 
weather." 

"  Baudoyer  is' magnificent,"  said  du  Bruel. 

"  Dazzling,"  answered  Bixiou. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Baudoyer,  "let  me  present  you 
to  my  own  uncle.  Monsieur  Mitral,  and  to  my  great- 
uncle  through  mj'  wife,  Monsieur  Bidault. 

Gigounet  and  Mitral  gave  a  glance  at  the  three  clerks 
so  penetrating,  so  glittering  with  gleams  of  gold,  that 
the  two  scoffers  were  sobered  at  once. 

"Hein?"  said  Bixiou,  when  they  were  safelj' under 
the  arcades  in  the  place  Koyale  ;  ' '  did  you  examine 
those  uncles?  —  two  copies  of  Shj-lock.  I'll  bet  their 
money  is  lent  in  the  market  at  a  hundred  per  cent 
per  week.  They  lend  on  pawn  ;  and  sell  most  that 
they  lay  hold  of,  coats,  gold  lace,  cheese,  men,  women, 
and  children ;  they  are  a  conglomeration  of  Arabs, 
Jews,  Genoese,  Genevese,  Greeks,  Lombards,  and  Pa- 
risians, suckled  by  a  wolf  and  born  of  a  Turkish 
woman." 

"I  believe  you,"  said  Godard.  "Uncle  Mitral  used 
to  be  a  sheriff's  officer." 

"  That  settles  it,"  said  du  Bruel. 

"I'm  off  to  see  the  proof  of  my  caricature,"  said 
Bixiou  ;  "  but  I  should  like  to  studj^  the  state  pf  things 
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in  Rabouvdin's  salon  to-night.     You  are  lucky  to  be 
able  to  go  there,  dii  Bniel." 

"  I !  "  said  the  vaudevillist,  "  what  should  I  do  there  ? 
My  face  does  n't  lend  itself  to  condolences.  And  it  is 
very  vulgar  in  these  days  to  go  and  see  people  who  are 
down." 
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IX. 

THE    EESIGNATION. 

By  midnight  Madame  Eabourdin's  salon  was  de- 
serted ;  only  two  or  three  guests  remained  with  des 
Lupeaulx  and  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house. 
When  Schinner  and  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Camps 
had  likewise  departed,  des  Lupeaulx  rose  with  a  myste- 
rious air,  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fireplace  and  looked 
alternately  at  the  husband  and  wife. 

"My  friends,"  he  said,  "nothing  is  really  lost,  for 
the  minister  and  I  are  faithful  to  you.  Dutocq  simply 
chose  between  two  powers  the  one  he  thought  strong- 
est. He  has  served  the  court  and  the  Grand  Almoner ; 
he  has  betrayed  me.  But  that  is  in  the  order  of  things  ; 
a  politician  never  complains  of  treachery.  Neverthe- 
less, Baudoj'er  will  be  dismissed  as  incapable  in  a  few 
months  ;  no  doubt  his  protectors  will  find  him  a  place,  — 
in  the  prefecture  of  police,  perhaps,  —  for  the  clergj'  will 
not  desert  him.'' 

From  this  point  des  Lupeaulx  went  on  with  a  long 
tirade  about  the  Grand  Almoner  and  the  dangers  the 
government  ran  in  relying  upon  the  church  and  upon 
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the  Jesuits.  We  need  not,  we  think,  point  out  to  the 
intelligent  reader  that  the  court  and  the  Grand  Almoner, 
to  whom  the  liberal  journals  attributed  an  enormous  in- 
fluence over  the  administration,  had  little  really  to  do 
with  Monsieur  Baudoj-er's  appointment.  Such  pettj' 
intrigues  die  in  the  upper  sphere  of  great  self-interests. 
If  a  few  words  in  favor  of  Baudojer  were  obtained  by 
the  importunity  of  the  curate  of  Saint-Paul's  and  the 
Abbe  Gaudron,  they  would  have  been  withdrawn  imme- 
diately at  a  suggestion  from  the  minister.  The  occult 
power  of  the  Congregation  of  Jesus  (admissible  certainly 
as  confronting  the  bold  societ}'  of  the  '.'  Doctrine,"  en- 
titled "  Help  yourself  and  heaven  will  help  j'ou,")  was 
formidable  only  through  the  imaginary  force  conferred 
on  it  by  subordinate  powers  who  perpetually  threatened 
each  other  with  its  evils.  The  liberal  scandal-mongers 
delighted  in  representing  the  Grand  Almoner  and  the 
whole  Jesuitical  Chapter  as  political,  administrative, 
civil,  and  military  giants.  Fear  creates  bugbears.  At 
this  crisis  Baudoyer  firmly  believed  in  the  said  Chap- 
ter, little  aware  that  the  only  Jesuits  who  had  put  him 
where  he  now  was  sat  by  his  own  fireside,  and  in  the 
Caf6  .Themis  plajing  dominoes. 

At  certain  epochs  in  historj-  certain  powers  appear, 
to  whom  all  evils  are  attributed,  though  at  the  same 
time   their  genius   is   denied ;    they  form  an   efficient 

argument  in  the  mouth  of  fools.     Just  as  Monsieur  de 

20 
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Tallej'rand  was  supposed  to  hail  all  events  of  whatever 
kind  with  a  bon  mot,  so  in  these  da^'S  of  the  Restora- 
tion the  clerical  party  had  the  credit  of  doing  and 
undoing  everj'thing.  Unfortunatelj',  it  did  and  undid 
nothing.  Its  influence  was  not  wielded  by  a  Cardinal 
Eichelieu  or  a  Cardinal  Mazarin ;  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  species  of  Cardinal  de  Fleur}-,  who,  timid  for  over 
five  years,  turned  bold  for  one  day,  injudiciously  bold. 
Later  on,  the  "Doctrine"  did  more,  with  impunitj',  at 
Saint-Merri,  than  Charles  X.  pretended  to  do  in  July, 
1830.  If  the  section  on  the  censorship  so  foolishly 
introduced  into  the  new  charter  had  been  omitted, 
journalism  also  would  have  had  its  Saint-Merri.  The 
younger  Branch  could  have  legally  carried  out  Charles 
X.'s  plan. 

"Remain  where  you  are,  head  of  a  bureau  under 
Baiidoyer,"  went  on  des  Lupeaulx.  "Have  the  nerve 
to  do  this ;  make  ^'ourself  a  true  politician ;  put  ideas 
and  generous  impulses  aside  ;  attend  only  to  your  func- 
tions ;  don't  say  a  word  to  j'our  new  dii-ector ;  don't 
help  him  with  a  suggestion  ;  and  do  nothing  yourself 
without  his  order.  In  three  months  Baudoyer  will  be 
out  of  the  ministry,  either  dismissed,  or  stranded  on 
some  other  administrative  shore.  They  may  attach 
him  to  the  king's  household.  Twice  in  mj-  life  I  have 
been  set  aside  as  jou  are,  and  overwhelmed  b}'  an  ava- 
lanche of  folly  ;  I  have  quietly  waited  and  let  it  pass.'' 
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"  Yes,"  said  Eabourdin,  "  but  you  were  not  calumni- 
ated ;  your  honor  was  not  assailed,  compromised  —  " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  cried  des  Lupeaulx,  interruj)tiug  him 
with  a  burst  of  Homeric  laughter.  "  AVhy,  that's  the 
daily  bread  of  every  remarkable  man  in  this  glorious 
kingdom  of  France !  And  there  are  but  two  ways  to 
meet  such  calumny,  —  either  yield  to  it,  pack  up,  and 
go  plant  cabbages  in  the  couutrj' ;  or  else  rise  above  it, 
march  on,  fearless,  and  don't  turn  your  head." 

"  For  me,  there  is  but  one  way  of  untying  the  noose 
which  treachery  and  the  work  of  spies  have  fastened 
round  vay  throat,"  replied  Eabourdin.  "  I  must  ex- 
plain the  matter  at  once  to  his  Excellency,  and  if  j-ou 
are  as  sincerely  attached  to  me  as  j'ou  say  you  are, 
you  will  put  me  face  to  face  with  him  to-morrow." 

"You  mean  that  j'ou  wish  to  explain  to  him  your 
plan  for  the  reform  of  the  service?" 

Eabourdin  bowed. 

"  Well,  then,  trust  the  papers  with  me,  —  your  memo- 
randa, all  the  documents.  I  promise  j'ou  that  he  shall 
sit  up  all  night  and  examine  them.'' 

"  Let  us  go  to  him,  then  !  "  cried  Eabourdin,  eagerly  ; 
"six  j-ears'  toil  certainly  deserves  two  or  three  hours 
attention  from  the  king's  minister,  who  will  be  forced  to 
recognize,  if  he  does  not  applaud,  such  perseverance." 

Compelled  by  Eabourdin's  tenacity  to  take  a  straight- 
forward   path,   without    ambush  or   angle   where   his 
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treachery  could  hide  itself,  des  Lupeaulx  hesitated  for 
a  single  instant,  and  looked  at  Madame  Rabourdin, 
while  he  inwardly  asked  himself,  "  Which  shall  I 
permit  to  triumph,  mj-  hatred  for  him,  or  my  fancy 
for  her?" 

"You  have  no  confidence  in  my  honor,"  he  said, 
after  a  pause.  ' '  I  see  that  yon  will  always  be  to  me  the 
author  of  j'our  secret  analysis.     Adieu,  madame." 

Madame  Rabourdin  bowed  coldly.  Celestine  and 
Xavier  returned  at  once  to  their  own  rooms  without 
a  word  ;  both  were  overcome  \>y  their  misfortune.  The 
wife  thought  of  the  dreadful  situation  in  which  she 
stood  toward  her  husband.  The  husband,  resolving 
slowly  not  to  remain  at  the  ministry  but  to  send  in  his 
resignation  at  once,  was  lost  in  a  sea  of  reflections ; 
the  crisis  for  him  meant  a  total  change  of  life  and  the 
necessity  of  starting  on  a  new  career.  All  night  he  sat 
before  his  fire,  taking  no  notice  of  Celestine,  who  came 
In  several  times  on  tiptoe,  in  her  night-dress. 

"  I  must  go  once  more  to  the  ministry,  to  bring  awaj' 
mj'  papers,  and  show  Baudo3'er  the  routine  of  the  busi- 
ness," he  said  to  himself  at  last.  ' '  I  had  better  write 
my  resignation  now." 

He  turned  to  his  table  and  began  to  write,  thinking 
over  each  clause  of  the  letter,  which  was  as  follows  :  — 

MoNSEiGNEUR,  —  I  havs  the  honor  to  inclose  to  your 
Excellency  my  resignation.     I  venture  to  hope  that  you  still 
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remember  hearing  me  say  that  I  left  my  honor  in  your  hands, 
and  that  everything,  for  me,  depended  on  my  being  able  to 
give  you  an  immediate  explanation. 

This  explanation  I  have  vainly  sought  to  give.  To-day  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  useless;  for  a  fragment  of  my  work  re- 
lating to  the  administration,  stolen  and  misused,  has  gone 
the  rounds  of  the  offices  and  is  misinterpreted  by  hatred; 
in  consequence,  I  find  myself  compelled  to  resign,  under  the 
tacit  condemnation  of  my  superiors. 

Your  Excellency  may  have  thought,  on  the  morning  when 
1  first  sought  to  speak  with  you,  that  my  pui-pose  was  to  ask 
for  my  promotion,  when,  in  fact,  I  was  thinking  only  of  the 
glory  and  usefulness  of  your  ministry  and  of  the  public  good. 
It  is  all-important,  I  think,  to  correct  that  impression. 

Then  followed  the  usual  epistolary  formulas. 

It  was  half-past  seyen  in  the  morning  when  the  man 
consummated  the  sacrifice  of  his  ideas ;  be  burned 
everything,  the  toil  of  years.  Fatigued  bj-  the  pressure 
of  thought,  overcome  hy  mental  suffering,  he  fell  asleep 
with  his  head  on  the  back  of  his  armchair.  He  was 
wakened  by  a  curious  sensation,  and  found  his  hands 
covered  with  his  wife's  tears  and  saw  her  kneeling  before 
him.  Celestine  had  read  the  resignation.  She  could 
measure  the  depth  of  his  fall.  They  were  now  to  be 
reduced  to  live  on  four  thousand  francs  a  year ;  and 
that  day  she  had  counted  up  her  debts,  —  they  amounted 
to  something  like  thirty-two  thousand  francs!  The 
most  ignoble  of  all  .wretchedness  had  come  upon  them. 
And  that  noble  man  who  had  trusted  her  was  igaorant 
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that  she  had  abused  the  fortune  he  had  confided  to  her 
care.  She  was  sobbing  at  his  feet,  beautiful  as  the 
Magdalen. 

"  M^-  oup  is  full,"  cried  Xavier,  in  his  terror.  "  1 
am  dishonored  at  the  miuistrj-,  and  dishonored  —  " 

The  light  of  her  pure  honor  flashed  from  Ciilestine's 
eyes ;  she  sprang  up  like  a  startled  horse  and  cast  a 
fulminating  glance  at  Rabourdin. 

"I!  I!"  she  said,  on  two  sublime  tones.  "Am  I 
a  base  wife?  If  I  were,  you  would  have  been  ap- 
pointed. But,"  she  added,  mournfuUj',  "  it  is  easier  to 
believe  that  than  to  believe  what  is  the  truth." 

"  Then  what  is  it?"  said  Rabourdin. 

"All  in  three  words,"  she  said;  "I  owe  thirty 
thousand  francs." 

Rabourdin  caught  his  wife  to  his  heart  with  a  gesture 
of  almost  frantic  joy,  and  seated  her  on  his  knee. 

"Take  comfort,  dear,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
so  adorably  kind  that  the  bitterness  of  her  grief  was 
changed  to  something  inexpressibly  tender.  "  I  too 
have  made  mistakes  ;  I  have  worked  uselesslj'  for  my 
country  when  I  thought  I  was  being  useful  to  her. 
But  now  I  mean  to  take  another  path.  If  I  had  sold 
groceries  we  should  now  be  miUionnaires.  Well,  let  us 
be  grocers.  You  are  onlj-  twenty-eight,  dear  angel ; 
in  ten  years  you  shall  recover  the  luxury  that  3'ou  love, 
which  we  must  needs  renounce  for  a  short  time.     I,  too, 


'  Ami  a  base  wife  ?    If  I  were,  you  would  have  been 
appointed.'  " 
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dear  heart,  am  not  a  base  or  common  husband.  We 
will  sell  our  farm  ;  its  value  has  increased  of  late.  That 
and  the  sale  of  our  furniture  will  pay  my  debts." 

My  debts  !  CfSlestine  embraced  her  husband  a  thou- 
sand times  in  the  single  kiss  with  which  she  thanked 
him  for  that  generous  word. 

■■We  shall  still  have  a  hundred  thousand  francs  to 
put  into  business.  Before  the  month  is  out  I  shall 
find  some  favorable  opening.  If  luck  gave  a  Martin 
Falleix  to  a  Saillard,  why  should  we  despair?  Wait 
breakfast  for  me.  I  am  going  now  to  the  ministry, 
but  I  shall  come  back  with  my  neck  free  of  the 
yoke." 

Celestiue  clasped  her  husband  in  her  arms  with  a 
force  men  do  not  possess,  even  in  their  passionate 
moments ;  for  women  are  stronger  through  emotion 
than  men  through  power.  She  wept  and  laughed  and 
sobbed  in  turns. 

When  Eabourdin  left  the  house  at  eight  o'clock, 
the  porter  gave  him  the  satirical  cards  suggested  bj- 
Bixiou.  Nevertheless,  he  went  to  the  ministry,  where 
he  found  S^bastien  waiting  near  the  door  to  entreat 
him  not  to  enter  any  of  the  bureaus,  because  an  in- 
famous caricature  of  him  vs'as  making  the  round  of  the 
offices. 

"  If  you  wish  to  soften  the  pain  of  my  downfall,"  he 
said  to  the  lad,  ' '  bring  me  that  drawing ;  I  am  now 
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taking  m}-  resignation  to  Ernest  de  la  Brie're  myself, 
that  it  va&y  not  be  altered  or  distorted  while  passing 
through  the  routine  channels.  I  have  mj-  own  reasons 
for  wishing  to  see  that  caricatuj-e." 

When  Rabourdin  came  back  to  the  courtjard,  after 
making  sure  that  his  letter  would  go  straight  into  the 
minister's  hands,  he  found  Sebastien  in  tears,  with  a 
copy  of  the  lithograph,  which  the  lad  reluctantly  handed 
over  to  him. 

''  It  is  very  clever,"  said  Eabourdin,  showing  a  serene 
brow  to  his  companion,  though  the  crown  of  thorns  was 
on  it  all  the  same. 

He  entered  the  bureaus  with  a  calm  air,  and  went  at 
once  into  Baudoyer's  section  to  ask  him  to  come  to  the 
office  of  the  head  of  the  division  and  receive  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  business  which  that  incapable  being  was 
henceforth  to  direct. 

"  Tell  Monsieur  Baudoyer  that  there  must  be  no 
delay,"  he  added,  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  clerks  ;  "my 
resignation  is  already  in  the  minister's  hands,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  stay  here  longer  than  is  necessary." 

Seeing  Bixiou,  Rabourdin  went  straight  up  to  him, 
showed  him  the  lithograph,  and  said,  to  the  great  aston- 
ishment of  all  present,  — 

' '  Was  I  not  right  in  saying  you  were  an  artist  ? 
Still,  it  is  a  pity  3-ou  directed  the  point  of  your  pencil 
against  a  man  who  cannot  "be  judged  in  this  wny,  nor 
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indeed  bj-  the  bureaus  at  all ;  —  but  everything  is 
laughed  at  in  France,  even  God." 

Then  he  took  Baudoj-er  into  the  office  of  the  late  La 
Billardiere.  At  the  door  he  found  Phellion  and  Sebas- 
tien,  the  only  two  who,  under  his  great  disaster,  dared 
to  remain  openly  faithful  to  the  fallen  man.  Rabourdin 
noticed  that  Phellion's  pj-es  were  moist,  and  he  could  not 
refrain  from  wringing  his  hand. 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  good  man,  "if  we  can  serve 
you  in  any  way,  make  use  of  us." 

Monsieur  Rabourdin  shut  himself  up  in  the  late 
chiefs  office  with  Monsieur  Baudoyer,  and  Phellion 
helped  him  to  show  the  new  incumbent  all  the  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  of  his  new  position.  At  each 
separate  affair  which  Rabourdin  carefullj-  explained, 
Baudoyer's  little  eyes  grew  as  big  as  saucers. 

"Farewell,  monsieur,"  said  Rabourdin  at  last,  with 
a  manner  that  was  half-solemn,  half-satirical. 

Sebastien  meanwhile  had  made  up  a  package  of  pa- 
pers and  letters  belonging  to  his  chief  and  had  carried 
them  awa}'  in  a  hackney  coach.  Rabourdin  passed 
through  the  grand  courtyard,  while  all  the  clerks  were 
watching  from  the  windows,  and  waited  there  a  moment 
to  see  if  the  minister  would  send  him  anj'  message. 
His  Excellencj'  was  dumb.  Phellion  courageously  es- 
corted the  fallen  man  to  his  home,  expressing  his  feel- 
ings of  respectful  admiration ;  then  he  returned  to  the 
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office,  and  took  up  his  work,  satisfied  willi  his  own  con- 
duet  in  rendering  these  funeral  iionors  to  neglected  and 
misjudged  administrative  talent. 

Bixiou  [seeing  Phellion  re-enter].  Victrix  causa 
diis  placnit,  sed  victa  Gatoni. 

Pi-iELLiON.     Yes,  monsieur. 

PoiRET.     What  does  that  mean? 

Fleury.  That  priests  rejoice,  and  Monsieur  Rabour- 
din  has  the  respect  of  men  of  honor. 

DuTOCQ  [annoyed].     You  didn't  say  that  yesterday. 

Fleury.  If  you  address  me  j'ou  '11  have  my  hand  in 
your  face.  It  is  known  for  certain  that  you  filched 
those  papers  from  Monsieur  Rabourdin.  [Dutocq  leaves 
the  office.]  Oh,  yes,  go  and  complain  to  your  Monsieur 
des  Lupeaulx,  spy  ! 

Bixiou  [laughing  and  grimacing  like  a  monkey].  I 
am  curious  to  know  how  the  division  will  get  along. 
Monsieur  Rabourdin  is  so  remarkable  a  man  that  he 
must  have  bad  some  special  views  in  that  work  of  his. 
Well,  the  minister  loses  a  fine  mind.    [Rubs  his  hands.] 

Laurent  [entering].  Monsieur  Fleury  is  requested 
to  go  to  the  secretary's  office. 

All  THE  CLERKS.     "  Done  for  !  " 

Fleury  [leaving  the  room].  I  don't  care  ;  I  am  of- 
fered a  iDlace  as  responsible  editor.  I  shall  have  all  m\- 
time  to  myself  to  lounge  the  streets  or  do  amusing  work 
in  a  newspaper  office. 
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Bixiou.  Dutocq  has  already  made  them  cut  off  the 
head  of  that  poor  Desroys. 

CoLLEViLLE  [entering  joyously].  Gentlemen,  I  am 
appointed  head  of  this  bureau. 

Thuillier.  Ah,  my  friend,  if  it  were  I  myself,  I 
could  n't  be  better  pleased. 

Bixiou.     His  wife  has  managed  it  [laughter] . 

PoiRET.  Will  any  one  tell  me  the  meaning  of  all  that 
is  happening  here  this  day  ? 

Bixiou.  Do  you  really  want  to  know?  Then  listen. 
The  antechamber  to  the  administration  is  henceforth  a 
chamber,  the  court  is  a  boudoir,  the  best  waj-  to  get  in 
is  through  the  cellar,  and "  the  bed  is  more  than  ever  a 
cross-cut. 

PoiEET.    Monsieur  Bixiou,  ma^'  I  entreat  3-011,  explain  ? 

Bixiou.  I'll  paraphrase  my  opinion.  To  be  anj-- 
thing  at  all  you  must  begin  by  being  everything.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  a  reform  of  the  service  is  needed  ;  for 
on  my  word  of  honor,  the  State  robs  the  poor  officials  as 
much  as  the  officials  rob  the  State  in  the  matter  of 
hours.  But  whj'  is  it  that  we  idle  as  we  do?  because 
they  pay  us  too  little ;  and  the  reason  of  that  is  we  are 
too  many  for  the  work,  and  j-our  late  chief,  the  virtuous 
Rabourdin,  saw  all  this  plainlj-.  That  great  adminis- 
trator, — ■  for  he  was  that,  gentlemen,  —  saw  what  the 
thing  is  coming  to,  the  thing  that  these  idiots  call  the 
"  working  of  our  admirable  institutions."    The  chamber 
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will  want  before  long  to  administrate,  and  the  adminis- 
trators will  want  to  legislate.  The  government  will  trj' 
to  administrate  and  the  administrators  will  want  to 
govern,  and  so  it  will  go  on.  Laws  will  come  to  be 
mere  regulations,  and  ordinances  will  be  thought  laws. 
God  made  this  epoch  of  the  world  for  those  who  like  to 
laugh.  I  live  in  a  state  of  jovial  admiration  of  the  spec- 
tacle which  the  greatest  joker  of  modern  times,  Louis 
XVIII.,  bequeathed  to  us  [general  stupefaction].  Gen- 
tlemen, if  France,  the  country  with  the  best  civil  service 
in  Europe,  is  managed  thus,  what  do  3'ou  suppose  the 
other  countries  are  like  ?  Poor  unhappy  nations  !  I  ask 
myself  how  they  can  possibly  get  along  without  two 
Chambers,  without  the  liberty  of  the  press,  without  re- 
ports, without  circulars  even,  without  an  army  of  clerks  ? 
Dear,  dear,  how  do  ^-ou  suppose  they  have  armies  and 
navies?  how  can  they  exist  at  all  without  political  dis- 
cussions ?  Can  the}-  even  be  called  nations,  or  govern- 
ments? It  is  said  (mere  traveller's  tales)  that  these 
strange  peoples  claim  to  have  a  policj-,  to  wield  a  cer- 
tain influence  ;  but  that 's  absurd  !  how  can  they  when 
they  have  n't  "  progress  "  or  "  new  lights  "  ?  They  can't 
stir  up  ideas,  they  have  n't  an  independent  forum ; 
they  are  still  in  the  twilight  of  barbarism.  There  are 
no  people  in  the  world  but  the  French  people  who 
have  ideas.  Can  j^ou  understand.  Monsieur  Poiret 
[Poiret  jumped  as  if  he  had  been  shot],  how  a  nation 
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can  do  without  heads  of  divisions,  general-secix-taries 
and  directors,  and  all  this  splendid  arraj-  of  offi- 
cials, the  glorj-  of  France  and  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, —  who  had  his  own  good  reasons  for  creating  a 
nij'riad  of  offices?  I  don't  see  how  those  nations  have 
the  audacity  to  live  at  all.  There  's  Austria,  which  has 
less  than  a  hundred  clerks  in  her  war  ministry,  while 
the  salaries  and  pensions  of  ours  amount  to  a  third  of 
our  whole  budget,  a  thing  that  was  unheard  of  before 
the  Eevolution.  I  sum  up  all  I  've  been  saying  in  one 
single  remark,  namelj-,  that  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles-lettres,  which  seems  to  have  very  little 
to  do,  had  better  offer  a  prize  for  the  ablest  answer  to  the 
following  question  :  Which  is  the  best  organized  State.; 
the  one  that  does  many  things  with  few  officials,  or  the 
one  that  does  next  to  nothing' with  an  armj-  of  them? 

PoiRET.     Is  that  3-our  last  word? 

BixiOD.  Yes,  sir  !  whether  English,  French,  German 
or  Italian,  —  I  let  you  off  the  other  langnages. 

PoiRET  [lifting  his  hands  to  heavenj.  Gracious  good- 
ness !  and  thej'  call  you  a  witty  man  ! 

Bixiou.     Have  n't  you  understood  me  j-et? 

Phellion.  Your  last  observation  was  full  of  excel- 
lent sense. 

Bixiotr.  Just  as  full  as  the  budget  itself,  and  like 
the  budget  again,  as  complicated  as  it  looks  simple ; 
and  I  set  it  as  a  warning,  a  beacbn,  at  the  edge  of  this 
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hole,  this  gulf,  this  volcano,  called,  in  the  language  of 
the  "  Constitutionel,"  "  the  political  horizon." 

PoiRET.     I    should   much    prefer  a   comprehensible 
explanation. 

Bixiou.  Hurrah  for  Rabourdin  !  there 's  my  expla- 
nation ;  that 's  my  opinion.     Are  you  satisfied? 

CoLLEviLLE  [gravely].  Monsieur  Rabourdin  had 
but  one  defect. 

PoiEET.     What  was  it? 

CoLLEViLLE.  That  of  being  a  statesman  instead  of  a 
subordinate  official. 

Phellion  [standing  before  Bixiou] .  Monsieur  !  why 
did  you,  who  understand  Monsieur  Rabourdin  so  well, 
why  did  you  make  that  inf — that  odi  —  that  hideous 
caricature  ? 

BixiOD.  Do  you  forget  our  bet?  don't  you  know  I 
was  backing  the  devil's  game,  and  that  your  bureau 
owes  me  a  dinner  at  the  Rocher  de  Cancale? 

PoiRET  [much  put-out].  Then  it  is  a  settled  thing 
that  I  am  to  leave  this  government  office  without  ever 
understanding  a  sentence,  or  a  single  word  uttered  by 
Monsieur  Bixiou. 

Bixiou.  It  is  your  own  fault ;  ask  these  gentle- 
men. Gentlemen,  have  jou  understood  the  meaning 
of  my  observations  ?  and  were  those  observations  just, 
and  brilliant? 

All.     Alas,  yes  ! 
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MiNARD.  And  the  proof  is  that  I  shall  send  in  mj' 
resignation.     1  shall  plunge  into  industrial  avocations. 

Bixiou.  What !  have  you  managed  to  invent  a 
mechanical  corset,  or  a  baby's  bottle,  or  a  fire  engine, 
oi  chimneys  that  consume  no  fuel,  or  ovens  which  cook 
cutlets  with  three  sheets  of  paper? 

iliNARD  [departing].  Adieu,  I  shall  keep  my 
secret. 

Bixiou.  Well,  young  Poiret  junior,  you  see,  —  all 
these  gentlemen  understand  me. 

Poiret  [crest-fallen].  Monsieur  Bixiou,  would  j'ou  do 
me  the  honor  to  come  down  for  once  to  my  level  and 
speak  in  a  language  I  can  understand? 

Bixiou  [winking  at  the  rest].  Willingly.  [Takes 
Poiret  by  the  button  of  his  frock-coat.]  Before  you 
leave  this  office  forever  perhaps  you  would  be  glad  to 
know  what  you  are  — 

Poiret  [quicklj'].     An  honest  man,- monsieur. 

BixiOTJ  [shrugging  his  shoulders].  ^— to  be  able 
to  define,  explain,  and  analyze  precisely  what  a  govern- 
ment clerk  is  ?     Do  you  know  what  he  is  ? 

Poiret.     I  think  I  do. 

Bixiou  [twisting  the  button].     I  doubt  it. 

Poiket.    He  is  a  man  paid  hy  government  to  do  work. 

Bixiou.     Oh  !  then  a  soldier  is  a  government  clerk? 

Poiret  [puzzled].     Why,  no. 

Bixiou.      But  he  is  paid  by  the  government  to  do 
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work,  to  mount  guard  and  show  off  at  reviews.  You 
maj-  perhaps  tell  me  that  he  longs  to  get  out  of  his 
place,  —  that  he  works  too  hard  and  fingers  too  little 
metal,  except  that  of  his  musket. 

PoiRET  [his  ej'es  wide  open].  Monsieur,  a  govern- 
ment clerk  is,  logicallj'  speaking,  a  man  who  needs  the 
salary  to  maintain  himself,  and  is  not  free  to  get  out  of 
his  place  ;  for  he  does  n't  know  how  to  do  anything  but 
copy  papers. 

Bixiou.  Ah  !  now  we  are  coniing  to  a  solution.  So 
the  bureau  is  the  clerk's  shell,  husk,  pod.  No  clerk 
without  a  bureau,  no  bureau  without  a  clerk.  But  what 
do  3'ou  make,  then,  of  a  custom-house  officer?  [Poiret 
shuffles  his  feet  and  tries  to  edge  away  ;  Bixiou  twists 
off  one  button  and  catches  him  by  another.]  He  is, 
from  the  bureaucratic  point  of  view,  a  neutral  being. 
The  excise-man  is  only  half  a  clerk ;  he  is  on  the  con- 
fines between  civil  and  military  service ;  neither  alto- 
gether soldier  .nor  altogether  clerk  —  Here,  here,  where 
are  you  going?  [Twists  the  button.]  Where  does  the 
government  clerk  proper  end?  That's  a  serious  ques- 
tion.    Is  a  prefect  a  clerk  ?  " 

Poiret  [hesitating.]     He  is  a  functionary. 

Brxiou.  But  you  don't  mean  that  a. functionary  is 
not  a  clerk?  that's  an  absurdity. 

Poiret  [weary  and  looking  round  for  escape].  I 
think  Monsieur  Godard  wants  to  say  something. 
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GoDARD.     The  clerk  is  the  order,  the  functionary  the 
species. 

Bixiou  [laughing].     I  shouldn't  have  thought  you 
capable  of  that  distinction,  my  brave  subordinate. 

PoiRET  [trying  to  get  away].     Incomprehensible  ! 

Bixiou.  La,  la,  papa,  don't  step  on  your  tether.  If 
you  stand  still  and  listen,  we  shall  come  to  an  under- 
standing before  long.  Now,  here 's  an  axiom  whicb  I 
bequeath  to  this  bureau  and  to  all  bureaus :  Where 
the  clerk  ends,  the  functionar\'  begins ;  where  the  func- 
tionarj'  ends,  the  statesman  rises.  There  are  very  few 
statesmen  among  the  prefects.  The  prefect  is  therefore 
a  neutral  being  among  the  higher  species.  He  comes 
between  the  statesman  and  the  clerk,  just  as  the  custom- 
house officer  stands  between  the  civil  and  the  military. 
Let  us  continue  to  clear  up  these  important  points. 
[Poiret  turns  crimson  with  distress.]  Suppose  we  for- 
mulate the  whole  matter  in  a  maxim  worthj-  of  Laroche- 
foucault:  Officials  with  salaries  of  twenty  thousand 
francs  are  not  clerks.  From  which  we  may  deduce 
mathematically  this  corollary  :  The  statesman  first  looms 
up  in  the  sphere  of  high  salaries  ;  and  also  this  second 
and  not  less  logical  and  important  corollary  :  Directors- 
general  may  be  statesmen.  Perhaps  it  is  in  that  sense 
that  more  than  one  deputy  says  in  his  heart,  "  It  is  a 
fine  thing  to  be  a  director-general."  But  in  the  interests 
of  our  noble  French  language  and  of  the  Academy  —  " 
21 
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PoiRET  [magnetized  by  the  flxitj'  of  Bixiou's  eye]. 
The  French  language  !  the  Academj- ! 

Bixiou  [twisting  ofT  the  second  button  and  seizing 
another].  Yes,  in  the  interests  of  our  noble  tongue, 
it  is  proper  to  observe  that  although  the  head  of  a 
bureau,  strictly  speaking,  may  be  called  a  clerk, 
the  head  of  a  division  must  be  called  a  bureaucrat. 
These  gentlemen  [turning  to  the  clerks  and  privatel}* 
showing  them  the  third  button  off  Poiret's  coat]  will 
appreciate  this  delicate  shade  of  meaning.  And  so, 
papa  Poiret,"  don't  you  see  it  is  clear  that  the  govern- 
ment clerk  comes  to  a  final  end  at  the  head  of  a  division  ? 
Now  that  question  once  settled,  there  is  no  longer  any 
uncertaintj- ;  the  government  clerk  who  has  hitherto 
seemed  undefinable  is  defined. 

PoiRET.    Yes,  that  appears  to  me  beyond  a  doubt. 

BixiOTj.  Nevertheless,  do  me  the  kindness  to  answer 
the  following  question :  A  judge  being  irremovable, 
and  consequently  debarred  from  being,  according  to 
j'our  subtle  distinction,  a  functionary-,  and  receiving  a 
salary  which  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  work  he  does, 
is  he  to  be  included  in  the  class  of  clerks  ? 

PoiRET  [gazing  at  the  cornice].  Monsieur,  I  don't 
follow  J'OU. 

Bixioc  [getting  oflJ'the  fourth  button].  I  wanted  to 
prove  to  you,  monsieur,  that  nothing  is  simple ;  but 
above  aU  —  and  what  I  am  going  to  saj'  is  intended  for 
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philosophers — I  wish  (if  you'll  allow  me  to  misquote 
a  saj  ing  of  Louis  XVIII.) ,  —  I  wish  to  make  you  see 
that  definitions  lead  to  muddles. 

PoiRET  [wiping  his  forehead].  Excuse  me,  I  am  sick 
at  my  stomach  [tries  to  button  his  coat].  Ah!  you 
have  cut  off  all  my  buttons  ! 

BrxiOD.     But  the  point  is,  do  you  understand  mef 

PoiRET  [angrily] .  Yes,  monsieur,  I  do  ;  I  understand 
that  j'ou  have  been  playing  me  a  shameful  trick  and 
twisting  off  my  buttons  while  I  have  been  standing  here 
unconscious  of  it. 

Bixiou  [solemnly].  Old  man,  you  are  mistaken! 
I  wished  to  stamp  upon  3-our  brain  the  clearest  possible 
image  of  constitutional  government  [all  the  clerks  look 
at  Bixiou ;  Poiret,  stupefied,  gazes  at  him  uneasily], 
and  also  to  keep  m}'  word  to  you.  In  so  doing  I  em- 
ploj-ed  the  parabolical  method  of  savages.  Listen  and 
comprehend :  While  the  ministers  start  discussions  in 
the  Chambers  that  are  just  about  as  useful  and  as 
conclusive  as  the  one  we  are  engaged  in,  the  adminis- 
tration cuts  the_  buttons  off  the  tax-payers. 

All.     Bravo,  Bixiou  ! 

Poiret  [who  comprehends].  I  don't  regret  my  buttons. 

Bixiou.  I  shall  follow  Minard's  example  ;  I  won't 
pocket  such  a  paltry  salary  as  mine  any  longer  ;  I  shall 
deprive  the  government  of  my  co-operation.  [Departs 
amid  general  laughter.] 
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Another  scene  was  taking  place  in  the  minister's 
.reception-room,  more  instructive  than  the  one  we  have 
just  related,  because  it  shows  how  great  ideas,  are 
allowed  to  perish  in  the  higher  regions  of  State  affairs, 
and  in  what  wa}'  statesmen  console  themselves. 

Des  Lupeaulx  was  presenting  the  new  director,  Mon- 
sieur Baudoyer,  to  the  minister.  A  number  of  persons 
were  assembled  In  the  salon,  — two  or  three  ministerial 
deputies,  a  few  men  of  influence,  and  Monsieur  Cler- 
geot  (whose  division  was  now  merged  with  La  Bil- 
lardiere's  under  Baudoj'er's  direction),  to  whom  the 
minister  was  promising  an  honorable  pension.  After 
a  few  general  remarks,  the  great  event  of  the  day  was 
brought  up. 

A  Deputy.     So  you  lose  Rabourdin  ? 

Des  Lupeaulx.     He  has  resigned. 

Clergeot.  They  say  he  wanted  to  reform  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  Minister  [looking  at  the  deputies].  Salaries 
are  not  really  in  proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
civil  service. 

De  la  BriIjre.  According  to  Monsieur  Rabo,urdin, 
one  hundred  clerks  with  a  salary  of  twelve  thousand 
francs  would  do  better  and  quicker  work  than  a  thou- 
sand clerks  at  twelve  hundred; 

Clergeot.     Perhaps  he  is  right. 

The  Minister.      But  what  is  to  be  done  ?     The  ma- 
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chine  is  built  in  that  way.  Must  we  take  it  to  pieces  aud 
remake  it?  No  one  would  have  the  courage  to  attempt 
that  in  face  of  the  Chamber,  and  the  foolish  outcries  of 
the  Opposition,  and  the  fierce  denunciations  of  the 
press.  It  follows  that  there  will  happen,  one  of  these 
days,  some  damaging  "  solution  of  continuity  "  between 
the  government  and  the  administration. 

A  Deputy.     Iji  what  way  ? 

The  Minister.  In  many  TVays.  A  minister  will 
want  to  serve  the  public  good,  and  will  not  be  allowed 
to  do  so.  You  will  create  interminable  delays  between 
things  and  their  results.  You  may  perhaps  render  the 
theft  of  a  pennj'  actuallj-  impossible,  but  you  cannot 
prevent  the  buj'ing  and  selling  of  influence",  the  col- 
lusions of  self-interest.  The  day  will  come  when  noth- 
ing will  be  conceded  without  secret  stipulations,  which 
may  never  see  the  light.  Moreover,  the  clerks,  one  and 
all,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  are  acquiring  opin- 
ions of  their  own ;  they  will  soon  be  no  longer  the 
hands  of  a  brain,  the  scribes  of  governmental  thought;- 
the  Opposition  «ven  now  tends  towards  giving  them 
a  right  to  judge  the  government  and  to  talk  and  vote 
against  it. 

Baudoyee  [in  a  low  voice,  but  meaning  to  be  heard]. 
Monseigneur  is  reall}'  fine. 

Des  Lupeaulx.     Of  course  bureaucracy  has  its  de- 
.  fects.     I  myself  think  it  slow  and  insolent ;  it  hampers 
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ministerial  action,  stifles  projects,. and  arrests  progress. 
But,  after  all,  French  administration  is  amazingly  useful. 

Baudoyer.     Certainly ! 

Dbs  Ldpeaulx.  If  only  to  maintain  the  paper  and 
stamp  industries !  Suppose  it  is  rather  fuss}-  and  pro- 
voliing,  like  all  good  housekeepers,  —  it  can  at  any  mo- 
ment render  an  account  of  its  disbursements.  "Where 
is  the  merchant  who  would  not  gladly  give  five  per  cent 
of  his  entire  capital  if  he  could  insure  himself  against 
leakage  ? 

The  Deputy  [a  manufacturer].  The  manufacturing 
interests  of  all  nations  would  joyfully  unite  against 
that  evil  genius  of  theirs  called  leakage. 

Des  Lupeaulx.  After  all,  though  statistics  are  the 
childisli  foible  of  modern  statesmen,  who  think  that 
figures  are  estimates,  we  must  cipher  to  estimate. 
Figures  are,  moreover,  the  convincing  argument  of 
societies  based  on  self-interest  and  money,  and  that 
is  the  sort  of  soeietj'  the  Charter  has  given  us,  —  in  my 
opinion,  at  anj^  rate.  Nothing  convinces  the  "intelli- 
gent masses"  as  much  as  a  row  of  figures.  All  things 
in  the  long  run,  say  the  statesmen  of  the  Left,  resolve 
themselves  into  figures.  Well  then,  let  us  figure  [the 
minister  here  goes  off  into  a  corner  with  a  deputy,  to 
whom  he  talks  in  a  low  voice].  There  are  forty  thou- 
sand government  clerks  in  France.  The  average  of 
their  salaries  is  fifteen  hundred  francs.     Multiply  forty 
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thousand  My  fifteen  hundred  and  j'ou  have  sixtj'  mil- 
lions. Now,  in  the  first  place,  a  publicist  would  call 
the  attention  of  Kussia  and  China  (where  all  govern- 
ment officials  steal) ,  also  that  of  Austria,  the  American 
republics,  and  indeed  that  of  the  whole  world,  to  the 
fact  that  for  this  price  France  possesses  the  most  in- 
quisitorial, fussj',  ferreting,  scribbling,  paper-blotting, 
fault-finding  old  housekeeper  of  a  civil  service  on  God's 
earth.  Not  a  copper  farthing  of  the  nation's  monej'  is 
spent  or  hoarded  that  is  not  ordered  by  a  note,  proved 
by  vouchers,  produced  and  re-produced  on  balance- 
sheets,  and  receipted  for  when  paid  ;  orders  and  re- 
ceipts are  registered  on  the  rolls,  and  checked  and 
verified  by  an  armj'  of  men  in  spectacles.  If  there  is 
the  slightest  mistake  in  the  form  of  these  precious  docu- 
ments, the  clerk  is  terrified,  for  he  lives  on  such  minutiae. 
Some  nations  would  be  satisfied  to  get  as  far  as  this ;  , 
but  Napoleon  went  further.  That  great  organizer  ap- 
pointed supreme  magistrates  of  a  court  which  is  abso- 
lutelj'  unique  in  the  world.  These  officials  pass  their 
da3's  in  verifj'ing  money-orders,  documents,  roles,  reg- 
isters, lists,  permits,  custom-house  receipts,  payments/ 
taxes  received,  taxes  spent,  etc.  ;  all  of  which  the 
clerks  write  or  copy.  These  stern  judges  push  the 
gift  of  exactitude,  the  genius  of  inquisition,  the  sharp- 
sightedness  of  lynxes,  the  perspicacity  of  account-books 
to  the  point  of  going  over  all  the  additions  in  search  of 
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subtractions.  These  sublime  martjTS  to  ffgures  have 
been  known  to  return  to  an  army  commissar}-,  after  a 
delay  of  two  years,  some  account  in  which  there  was 
an  error  of  two  farthings.  This  is  how  and  why  it  is 
that  the  French  system  of  administration,  the  purest 
and  best  on  .the  globe  has  rendered  robbery,  as  his 
Excellencj'  has  just  told  you,  next  to  impossible, 
and  as  for  peculation,  it  is  a  myth.  France  at  this 
present  time  possesses  a  revenue  of  twelve  hundred 
millions,  and  she  spends  it.  'That  sum  enters  her  treas- 
ury and  that  sum  goes  out  of  it.  She  handles,  there- 
fore, two  thousand  four  hundred  millions,  and  all  she 
pays  for  the  labor  of  those  who  do  the  work  is  sixty 
millions,  —  two  and  a  half  per  cent ;  and  for  that  she  ob- 
tains the  certainty  that  there  is  no  leakage.  Our  politi- 
cal and  administrative  kitchen  costs  us  sixty  millions, 
but  the  gendarmerie,  the  courts  of  law,  the  galleys  and 
the  police  cost  just  as  much,  and  give  no  return.  More- 
over, we  employ  a  body  of  men  who  could  do  no  other 
work.  Waste  and  disorder,  if  such  there.be,  can  only 
be  legislative  ;  the  Chambers  lead  to  them  and  render 
them  legal.  Leakage  follows  in  the  form  of  public 
works  which  are  neither  urgent  nor  necessary ;  troops 
re-uniformed  and  gold-laced  over  and  over  again  ;  ves- 
sels sent  on  useless  cruises  ;  preparations  for  war  with- 
out ever  making  it ;  paying  the  debts  of  a  State,  and  not 
requiring  reimbursement  or  insisting  on  security. 
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Baudoyer.  But  such  leakage  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  subordinate  ofBcip.ls ;  this  bad  management  of  na- 
tional affairs  concerns  the  statesmen  who  guide  the  ship. 

The  Minister  [who  has  finished  his  conversation]. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  des  Lupeaulx 
has  just  said  ;  but  let  me  tell  j-ou  [to  Baudoj'er],  Mon- 
sieur le  directeur,  that  few  men  see  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  statesman.  To  order  expenditures  of  all  kinds, 
even  useless  ones,  does  not  constitute  bad  manage- 
ment. Such  acts  contribute  to  the  movement  of  money, 
the  stagnation  of  which  becomes,  especially  in  France, 
dangerous  to  the  public  welfare,  by  reason  of  the  miserlj' 
and  profoundly  illogical  habits  of  the  provinces  which 
hoard  their  gold. 

The  Deputy  [who  listened  to  des  Lupeaulx].  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  j'our  Excellency  was  right  just  now, 
and  if  our  clever  friend  here  [takes  des  Lupeaulx  by  the 
arm]  was  not  wrong,  it  will  be  difficult  to  come  to  any 
conclusion  on  the  subject. 

Des  Lupeaulx  [after  looking  at  the  minister].  No 
doubt  something  ought  to  be  done. 

De  la  BriIiee  [timidly].  Monsieur  Eabourdin  seems 
to  have  judged  rightly. 

The.  Minister.     I  will  see  Eabourdin. 

Des  Lupeaulx.  The  poor  man  made  the  blunder  of 
constituting  himself  supreme  judge  of  the  administra- 
tion an(^  of  all  the  officials  who  compose  it ;  he  wants 
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to  do  away  with  the  present  state  of  things,  and  lie  de- 
mands that  there  be  onl^'  three  ministries. 

The  Minister.     He  must  be  crazy. 

The  Deputy.  How  could  you  represent  in  three 
ministries  the  heads  of  all  the  parties  in  the  Chamber? 

Baudoyee  [with  aii  air  that  he  imagined  to  be 
shrewd].  Perhaps  Monsieur  Rabourdin  desired  to 
change  the  Constitution,  which  we  owe  to  our  legis- 
lative sovereign. 

The  Minister  [thoughtful,  takes  La  Briere's  arm  and 
leads  him  into  the  studj'].  I  want  to  see  that  work  of 
Rabourdin's,  and  as  j'ou  know  about  it  — 

De  la  BEifiBE.  He  has  burned  it.  You  allowed  him 
to  be  dishonored  and  he  has  resigned  from  the  ministry. 
Do  not  think  for  a  moment,  Monseigneur,  that  Rabour- 
din ever  had  the  absurd  thought  (as  des  Lupeaulx  ti'ies 
to  make  it  believed)  to  change  the  admirable  central- 
ization of  power. 

The  Minister  [to  himself].  I  have  made  a  mistake 
[is  silent  a  moment].  No  matter ;  we  shall  never  be 
lacking  in  plans  for  reform. 

De  LA  Bri^re.  It  is  not  ideas,  but  men  capable  of 
executing  them  that  we  lack. 

Des  Lupeaulx,  that  adroit  advocate  of  abuses  came 
into  the  minister's  study  at  this  moment. 

"  Monseigneur,  I  start  at  once  for  my  election." 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  his  Excellency,  leaving  the 
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private  secretary  and  taking  des  Lupeaulx  by  the  arm 
into  the  recess  of  a  window.  "  My  dear  friend,  let  me 
have  that  arrondissement,  —  if  you  will,  you  shall  be 
made  count  and  I  will  pay  your  debts.  Later,  if  I  re- 
main in  the  ministry  after  the  new  Chamber  is  elected, 
I  will  find  a  way  to  send  in  youv  name  in  a  batch  for 
the  peerage." 

"  You  are  a  man  of  honor,  and  I  accept." 
This  is  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Clement  Chardin  des 
Lupeaulx,  whose  father  was  ennobled  under  Louis  XV., 
and  who  beareth  quarterly-,  first,  argent,  a  wolf  ravis- 
sant  carrying  a  lamb  gules ;  second,  purpure,  three 
mascles  argent,  two  and  one  ;  third,  paly  of  twelve, 
gules  and  argent;  fourth,  or,  on  a  pale  endorsed,  three 
batons  fleurdelises  gules ;  supported  hy  four  griffon's- 
claws  jessant  from  the  sides  of  the  escutcheon,  with  the 
motto  En  Lupus  in  Historia^  was  able  to  surmount 
these  rather  satirical  arms  with  a  count's  coronet. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1830  Monsieur  Rabour- 
din  had  some  business  on  hand  which  required  him  to 
visit  his  old  ministry,  where  the  bureaus  had  all  been  in 
great  commotion,  owing  to  a  general  removal  of  officials, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  This  revolution  bore 
heaviest,  in  point  of  fact,  upon  the  lackej^s,  who  are 
not  fond  of  seeing  new  faces.  Rabourdin  had  come 
early,  knowing  all  the  ways  of  the  place,  and  he  thus 
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chanced  to  overhear  a  dialogue  between  the  two  neph- 
ews of  old  Antoine,  who  had  recently  retired  on  a 
pension. 

^'  Well,  Laurent,  how  is  j-our  chief  of  division  going 
on?" 

'•Oh,  don't  talk  to  me  about  him;  I  can't  do  any- 
thing with  him.  He  rings  me  up  to  ask  if  I  have  seen 
his  handkerchief  or  his  snuff-box.  He  receives  people 
without  making  them  wait ;  in  short,  he  has  n't  a  bit  of 
dignit}'.  I  'm  often  obliged  to  saj-  to  him  :  But,  mon- 
sieur, monsieur  le  comte  your  predecessor,  for  the  credit 
of  the  thing,  used  to  punch  holes  with  his  penknife  in 
the  arms  of  his  chair  to  make  believe  he  was  working. 
And  he  makes  such  a  mess  of  his  room.  I  find  every- 
thing topsy-turvy.  He  has  a  ver}-  small  mind.  How 
about  jour  man? " 

'■Mine?  Oh,  I  have  succeeded  in  training  him.  He 
knows  exactly  where  his  letter-paper  and  envelopes,  his 
wood,  and  his  boxes  and  all  the  rest  of  his  things  are. 
The  other  man  used  to  swear  at  me,  but  this  one  is  as 
meek  as  a  lamb,  —  still,  he  has  n't  the  grand  style  ! 
Moreover,  he  is  n't  decorated,  and  I  don't  like  to  serve 
a  chief  who  is  n't ;  he  might  be  taken  for  one  of  us,  a'nd 
that 's  humiliating.  He  carries  the  office  letter-paper 
home,  and  asked  me  if  I  could  n't  go  there  and  wait  at 
table  when  there  was  company." 

"  He\' !  what  a  government,  my  dear  fellow  !  " 
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"  Yes,  indeed  ;  everj-bodj"  plaj-s  low  in  these  daj's.'' 
"  I  hope  the}'  won't  cut  down  our  poor  wages." 
"I'm  afraid  they  will.     The  Chambers  are  prj-ing 
into  everything.     Why,  they  even  count  the  sticks  of 
wood." 

"  Well,  it  can't  last  long  if  they  go  on  that  way." 
"  Hush,  we're  caught !  somebody  is  Kstening." 
"  Hey  !  it  is  the  late  Monsieur  Rabourdin.  Ah,  mon- 
sieur, I  knew  your  step.  If  j'ou  have  business  to  tran- 
sact here  I  am  afraid  \o\x  will  not  find  an}-  one  who  is 
aware  of  the  respect  that  ought  to  be  paid  to  you  ; 
Laurent  and  I  are  the  only  persons  remaining  about 
the  place  who  were  here  in  your  daj*.  ^lessieurs  CoUe- 
ville  and  Baudoyer  did  n't  wear  out  the  morocco  of  the 
chairs  after  }'ou  left.  Heavens,  no  !  six  months  later 
they  were  made  Collectors  of  Paris. 


Note.  —  Anagrams  cannot,  of  course,  be  translated;  that 
is  why  three  in  English  have  been  substituted  for  some  in 
French.     [Tr.] 
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